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DEDICATION 


It  is  a real  pleasure  to  write  a few  words  of  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  “family” 
known  to  the  outside  world  as  the  Game  Commission  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  identified 
with  this  organization  is  an  honor  and  a privilege.  As  a result  of  your  cooperation,  Penm 
sylvania  is  the  greatest  game  state  in  North  America.  In  fact  our  system  is  the  model  for 
all  the  other  states.  Many  are  following  in  our  footsteps  and  looking  to  us  for  leadership. 

Let  us  all  do  our  utmost  to  make  our  system  even  greater,  as  we  can  always  improve  and 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  growth  and  expansion  from  year  to 
year  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  leadership . 

Take  advantage  of  this  service  letter,  use  it  as  much  as  possible , and  all  will  be  aided  in 
many  ways  as  a result.  It  is  yours  — how  valuable  it  will  be  depends  up  yourself. 

— Ross  L.  Leffler 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners) 

The  above  are  the  first  words  from  the  first  “Monthly  Service  Bulletin,”  printed  in 
July  1929.  Hard  to  believe  in  this  day  of  emails  and  cell  phones,  the  “Monthly  Service 
Bulletin,”  run  off  on  a mimeograph  machine,  began  as  a way  for  the  Game  Commission 
to  communicate  with  officers  in  the  field,  and  for  officers  to  communicate  among  them- 
selves, back  when  many  officers  had  no  phones  and  they  patrolled  on  horseback.  The 
Monthly  Service  Bulletin  soon  became  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  which  as  you’ve 
probably  noted  from  this  month’s  cover,  makes  this  our  75th  anniversary. 

From  that  first  issue: 

Norman  Wood  presented  a number  of  our  motion  pictures  at  a school  in  Blair  County 
some  time  ago  where  over  half  the  pupils  had  never  seen  this  sort  of  entertainment.  When 
asked  by  the  teacher  to  raise  their  hands  if  they  never  saw  movies,  over  half  responded. 
Wood  says  the  expression  of  delight  and  amazement  depicted  upon  their  faces  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Look  over  your  territory  and  see  if  you  cannot  locate  a few  more  places 
where  we  can  present  our  educational  service . 

Clair  Kelly  writes  that  he  saw  over  200  deer  during  a three^day  trip  thru  Clearfield 
County.  Of  this  number  only  a comparatively  few  were  bucks.  Only  one  or  two  of  this 
year’s  fawns  were  noted.  Also  none  of  the  does  observed  seemed  to  be  with  fawn.  Mr. 
Kelly  is  having  his  men  keep  a check  on  the  number  of  fawns  seen  this  year  to  compare  with 
the  number  noted  during  previous  years.  This  is  a good  idea  and  should  be  carried  on  in 
every  division.  Kelly  feels  that  fawn  production  in  the  congested  deer  territory  will  be 
extremely  small  and  very  late . 


In  April  1932,  Game  News  was  made  available  to  the  public  on  a subscription  basis. 
Interestingly,  leading  up  to  that  decision,  it  was  mentioned  that  Outdoor  Life,  Field  and 
Stream  and  other  outdoor  magazines  were  picking  up  Game  News,  oftentimes  running  it  in 
its  entirety. 

In  the  coming  months  we  will  he  running  selected  stories  and  articles  from  past  issues 
of  Game  News,  to  give  you,  our  readers  of  today,  a feel  for  how  things  have  changed  in 
many  respects,  and  how  they’ve  stayed  the  same,  too. 

Following  is  the  2002-03  annual  report,  a mainstay  of  the  January  issue  since  1974. 

In  coming  months,  watch  for  more  highlights  gleaned  from  the  first  75  years  of  Game 
News.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Annual  Report,  2002-03 

The  COMMONWEALTH’S  native  wild  birds  and  mammals  have 
been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commi' 
ssion  since  its  creation  in  1895.  Since  that  time  the  agency  has  battled 
Q Q 2 0 3 conserve  wildlife  and  protect  habitats  for  the  benefit  of  all  Penn- 

sylvanians,  especially  hunters  and  trappers. 

Since  its  creation  as  an  independent  state  agency,  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  reintroduced  many  species  that  were  threatened  or  endangered  due  to  over 
timbering,  unregulated  mining  and  massive  farming  and  development  that  turned  Penn’s 
Woods  into  Penn’s  “Moonscape.”  The  Game  Commission,  through  its  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs,  has  brought  back  both  game  and  nongame  species,  including  bears,  elk, 
white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkeys,  beavers,  Canada  geese,  ducks,  rabbits,  white-tailed  deer, 
fishers,  ospreys,  otters,  peregrine  falcons  and  bald  eagles. 

Even  more  significant,  beginning  in  1920,  the  commission  began  purchasing  State 
Game  Lands,  which  today  amount  to  1.4  million  acres.  These  lands  are  managed  to 
benefit  wildlife,  and  to  serve  as  permanent  public  hunting  and  trapping  grounds.  Game 
lands  are  a tangible  asset  that  hunters  and  furtakers  can  he  proud  of,  knowing  that  their 
license  dollars  secured  these  lands  and  help  fund  habitat  improvement  projects  each  year. 

Through  the  agency’s  public  access  programs  — Earm-Game,  Eorest-Game  and  Safety 
Zone  — the  owners  of  4.5  million  acres  of  private  land  have  been  encouraged  to  open 
those  lands  to  public  hunting  and  trapping. 

The  Game  Commission  has  accomplished  much  to  take  pride  in  the  first  108  years  and 
can  continue  to  do  so  for  another  108  years.  Once  again,  however,  the  Legislature  is 
considering  a merger  of  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Pish  and  Boat 
Commission  — and  possibly  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources. 

While  the  debate  rages  over  which  administrative  structure  is  best  suited,  it  can’t  be 
denied  that  the  current  structure  is  working  well.  As  always,  improvements  can  he  made, 
but  the  current  structure  is  not  broken  and  there  are  benefits  to  having  three  separate 
agencies.  Certainly,  a more  stable,  dedicated,  funding  mechanism  would  enable  the  Game 
Commission  to  do  more,  hut  that  is  a need  that  the  General  Assembly  has  chosen  to  delay 
as  they  consider  merging  the  agencies. 

One  issue  that  has  yet  to  be  answered  about  a possible  merger  is  who  will  stand  up  for 
wildlife?  Currently,  the  Game  Commission’s  sole  mission  is  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  state’s 
wildlife  resources  and  hunting  and  trapping  heritage.  All  of  the  agency’s  financial  re- 
sources — provided  by  hunters  and  trappers  — are  dedicated  to  that  mission.  With  the 
state  government  facing  tough  financial  times,  will  funding  from  hunters  and  trapperse  be 
used  to  cover  other  expenditures?  And  what  will  become  of  our  State  Game  Lands?  As 
part  of  a larger  agency  — one  charged  to  serve  human  outdoor  recreation,  such  as  ATV 
riders  and  camping  — what  will  happen  to  these  lands  that  have  been  set  aside  for  wild- 
life and  hunting  and  trapping? 

Another  concern  that  hunters  and  trappers  could  face  if  a merger  moves  forward  is  the 
loss  of  their  unique  role  in  shaping  wildlife  management  decisions  for  the  future.  When 
has  a larger  bureaucracy  ever  been  proven  to  be  more  responsive? 

While  consideration  of  a merger  — in  whatever  form  — makes  its  way  through  the 
legislative  process,  hunters  and  trappers  need  to  ask  questions  and  make  their  voices 
heard.  Otherwise,  there  may  be  no  one  left  to  listen. 
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Wildlife  Management 

The  basic  goal  of  our  wildlife  management  progratn  is  to  manage  for  healthy , 
functional  wildlife  populations  that  are  socially  acceptable  to  Pennsylvanians 
and  their  communities . We  survey  and  monitor  wildlife  populations . We  study 
the  relationships  between  wildlife,  habitat  and  humans  and  their  communities. 
We  develop  and  implement  management  plans.  We  apply  the  management 
tools  of  hunting,  trapping,  habitat  management,  enforcement,  communications 
and  education  to  achieve  a balance  between  biological  and  social  acceptability. 

GOAL:  Manage  wildlife  populations  at  biologically  and  socially 
acceptable  levels. 

We  have  entered  a new  era  of  wildlife  health  activity  and  awareness.  During  the  past 
two  decades  we  have  faced  two  important  human  health  issues  tied  to  wildlife  — rabies 
and  Lyme  disease.  In  just  the  last  three  years,  several  new  wildlife  disease  issues,  namely 
West  Nile  Virus  ( WNV),  Epizootic  Hemorrhagic  Disease  (EHD),  Eoot  and  Mouth  Disease 
(EMD),  and  Chronic  Wasting  Disease  (CWD)  have  emerged  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion. Responding  to  WNV  and  EHD  outbreaks,  and  preparing  response  plans  for  EMD 
and  CWD  (should  they  he  detected)  have  required  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of 
several  state  agencies,  and  have  stretched  our  agency  resources  devoted  to  wildlife  health 
activities.  Fortunately  neither  EMD  nor  CWD  have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  to  date. 

In  fall  2001,  we  were  notified  that  a western  Pennsylvania  elk  farmer  had  received  in 
previous  years  two  shipments  of  elk  from  CWD-infected  ranches  in  Colorado.  Those  elk 
were  located,  euthanized  and  tested  for  CWD,  which  was  not  found.  Since  then,  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  worked  hard  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  CWD  to  our  state’s  wild  and  captive  deer  and  elk  populations. 

In  2002,  nearly  90  deer  showing  signs  suggestive  of  CWD  were  submitted  to  labs  for 
testing.  Causes  were  many,  hut  CWD  prions  were  not  detected.  We  also  tested  61  hunter- 
killed  elk  and  more  than  500  hunter-killed  deer  in  2002.  Again,  CWD  was  not  found. 

EHD  was  confirmed  in  fall  2002  for  the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania,  when  nearly  200 
deer  died  in  Greene  and  Washington  counties.  EHD  is  a common  viral  disease  in  white- 
tailed deer  populations  from  southeastern  to  northwestern  U.S.,  and  is  contracted  by  the 
bite  of  insects  called  “biting  midges.”  EHD  is  a seasonal  disease  and  the  affected  local  deer 
herd  should  rebound  quickly. 

WNV,  another  insect-borne  virus,  was  first  detected  in  North  America  in  late  summer 
1999  in  New  York  City.  In  2000  it  was  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  of  fall  2002  had 
been  found  in  120  bird  species  and  9 mammal  species.  Members  of  the  crow  family  and 
birds  of  prey  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Wild  bird  mortality  continues  to 
provide  an  early  warning  system  for  the  emergence  of  the  virus  in  new  locations.  From 
spring  through  fall,  please  report  bird  mortalities  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health’s  WNV  Hotline  1-877-PAHEALTH.  Hunters  sometimes  ask  about  the  risks  of 
getting  WNV  from  harvested  game  birds,  hut  the  greatest  risk  of  acquiring  the  virus  is 
through  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito. 

Raccoon-strain  rabies  is  an  acute  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  caused  by  a 
virus  that  can  affect  any  mammal,  including  humans,  and  is  found  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  disease  spreads  rapidly  among  wildlife,  to  pets,  making  human  exposure  a real 
concern.  Oral  rabies  vaccine  baits  were  distributed  from  vehicles  and  airplanes  in  13 
western  Pennsylvania  counties  in  2002  and  2003,  as  part  of  a barrier  being  established 
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from  Lake  Erie  to  northern  Tennessee  to  stem  the  westward  spread  of  this  disease. 

A new  system  of  22  wildlife  management  units  (WMUs)  was  developed  to  replace  the 
numerous  species-specific  units  used  to  manage  bears,  beavers,  deer,  furhearers,  pheasants, 
quail  and  turkeys.  WMUs  were  developed  using  physical  landscape  features,  human 
population  density,  wildlife  species  harvest  and  wildlife  population  data.  Physical  fea- 
tures such  as  highways  and  rivers  were  used  to  define  WMU  boundaries. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  deer  management  staff  met  with  various  stakeholders  to 
prepare  a deer  population  management  plan  to  guide  agency  efforts  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  plan  is  available  upon  request  or  can  be  viewed  and  downloaded  from  the 
PGC  website.  Since  December  2001  we  captured  1,173  deer  and  radio- instrumented  331 
bucks  on  study  sites  in  Centre  and  Armstrong  counties.  In  July  2003  about  200  radio- 
tagged  bucks  still  were  being  followed  electronically  on  the  study  areas.  The  research 
effort  is  one  of  the  largest  radio-telemetry  dispersal  studies  of  whitetails  ever  conducted  in 
the  U.S.  We  anticipate  collaring  at  least  another  200  bucks  during  the  winter  of  2004  and 
monitoring  them  until  January  2005. 

One  interesting  finding  is  that  last  year’s  antler  restrictions  appear  to  have  increased 
buck  survival.  Typically,  about  80  percent  of  the  bucks  would  be  taken  by  hunters,  but 
with  antler  restrictions,  about  50  percent  of  the  study  bucks  made  it  through  hunting 
seasons. 

In  recent  years,  we’ve  also  initiated  a fawn  survival  study;  a conception  study  that 
pinpointed  when  deer  were  being  bred  and  born;  and  an  antler  measurement  study  that 
confirmed  age  and  nutrition  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  size  of  antlers.  To  learn 
more,  visit  the  PGC  website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

Hunters  had  an  outstanding  deer  season  in  2002-03,  which  ran  from  October  5 to 
January  11.  Hunters  harvested  517,529  deer,  including  352,113  antlerless  and  165,416 
antlered.  The  harvest  compares  with  a 2001-02  total  harvest  of  486,014  (203,247  ant- 
lered and  282,767  antlerless  deer).  Archers  took  69,648  deer  (33,476  bucks  and  36,172 
antlerless)  during  the  2002-03  seasons  compared  to  the  2001-02  archery  harvest  of  74,05 1 
deer  (40,753  bucks  and  33,298  antlerless).  Muzzleloader  hunters  took  32,640  deer  (1,279 
bucks  and  31,361  antlerless)  during  the  2002-03  seasons,  compared  to  the  2001-02 
muzzleloader  harvest  of  25,817  deer  (2,127  bucks  and  23,690  antlerless).  Rifle  hunters 
took  130,661  bucks  and  284,580  antlerless. 

For  the  2003-04  hunting  seasons,  973,000  antlerless  licenses  were  allocated.  This  was 
56,350  licenses  less  than  2002-03.  For  the  first  time  the  22  newly  defined  WMUs  and  not 
counties  received  allotments.  The  antlerless  allocation  is  intended  to  reduce  the  state- 
wide deer  population  by  approximately  2 
percent.  The  projected  2003-04  antlerless 
harvest  is  320,000  to  355,000  and  the  pro- 
jected antlered  harvest  is  155,000  to 
165,000. 

This  year  we  started  a Deer  Management 
Assistance  Program  (DMAP),  which  enables 
private  landowners  enrolled  in  one  of  our 
public  access  programs  and  all  public  land- 
owners  to  address  their  deer  management 

THE  COMMISSION'S  antler  measurement 
study  has  confirmed  that  age  and  nutrition 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  antler  size. 
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goals  on  a more  localized  basis.  Coupons  for  DMAP  harvest  permits  were 
given  to  landowners  at  a rate  of  one  coupon  for  every  five  acres  in 
agricultural  operations  or  one  coupon  for  every  50  acres  for  all  other 
landowners;  although  a landowner  could  obtain  more  coupons  than  the 
standard  rate  by  submitting  a deer  management  plan.  Landowners  are 
permitted  to  give  only  one  DMAP  coupon  per  licensed  hunter,  who 
then  may  redeem  the  coupon  for  a DMAP  harvest  permit  for  $6  through 
application  to  the  Commission.  Hunters  were  allowed  to  possess  only 
one  DMAP  permit  for  a specific  DMAP  area  in  any  given  license  year. 
The  2002  hlack  hear  harvest  was  2,692,  which  was  the  third  largest 
harvest  on  record,  falling  slightly  behind  the  previous  two  record-high  years  of  2000  and 
2001.  A poor  supply  of  acorns  and  other  late  summer  foods  during  2002  likely  contrib- 
uted to  the  slight  decrease  in  harvest  hy  encouraging  hears  to  enter  dens  prior  to  hunting 
season. 

This  was  the  first  year  for  an  extended  hear  hunting  season,  which  occurred  in  Pike, 
Monroe  and  Carhon  counties  during  the  week  after  the  statewide  bear  season  and  concur- 
rent with  the  first  week  of  firearms  deer  season. 

During  the  statewide  three-day  season,  hunters  took  2,516  hears,  which  represented 
about  17  percent  of  the  population.  An  additional  176  bears  were  harvested  during  the 
extended  season,  which  brought  the  total  harvest  in  those  three  counties  to  443  hears,  or 
about  22.3  percent  of  the  local  bear  population.  Because  the  harvest  was  not  considered 
to  be  excessive  and  human/bear  conflicts  have  continued  to  increase  in  this  area,  a similar 
season  was  approved  for  2003  in  WMU  3D. 

Similar  to  past  years,  almost  equal  numbers  of  male  and  female  hears  were  harvested. 
Based  on  field-dressed  weights  collected  at  check  stations,  the  average  male  bear  weighed 
205  pounds,  live  weight,  and  the  average  female  bear  weighed  155  pounds.  However,  41 
hears  weighing  500  pounds  or  more  were  checked.  The  average  age  of  harvested  bears  was 
2 years.  All  hunters  who  legally  harvested  a bear  in  2002  were  mailed  a certificate  during 
August  of  2003  that  displayed  the  weight,  sex,  and  age  of  their  bear. 

Bear  license  sales  were  up  to  122,046  in  2002,  compared  to  109,250  in  2001.  Bear 
license  sales  have  been  slowly  increasing  since  1999,  but  the  notable  increase  in  2002  was 
most  likely  due  to  the  expanded  hear  hunting  opportunities  in  the  northeast. 

A rising  trend  in  nuisance  hear  conflicts  continues  to  he  a concern.  In  the  spring  of 
2003,  a regulation  prohibiting  the  feeding  of  hears  went  into  effect.  Rewarding  hears  with 
food  when  they  approach  people  or  homes  often  leads  to  problems,  and  this  regulation  is 
intended  to  reduce  the  potential  for  conflicts.  A statewide  system  for  recording  nuisance 
bear  complaints  also  was  implemented. 

The  state’s  second  elk  season  since  1931  was  held  in  November  2002.  31,548  appli- 
cants applied  for  70  elk  licenses  (36  antlered,  34  antlerless).  Sixty-six  residents  and  four 
nonresidents  were  selected  for  the  hunt.  All  hunters  and  guides  were  required  to  attend  a 
mandatory  orientation  the  day  before  the  hunt. 

Sixty-one  hunters  were  successful  in  harvesting  32  antlered  and  29  antlerless  elk.  All 
elk  were  taken  to  the  check  station  where  hunter  and  biological  information  was  col- 
lected, and  elk  tissue  and  blood  samples  were  collected  for  disease  testing.  No  diseases 
were  detected.  The  heaviest  hull  taken  was  878  pounds,  the  heaviest  cow,  566.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  elk  were  3.5  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  2003  elk  survey,  which  was  conducted  in  late  January  2003,  resulted  in  a popula- 
tion estimate  of  552  animals.  The  herd  breakdown  by  sex  and  age  was:  83  branch-ant- 
lered bulls;  22  spike  hulls;  320  adult  females;  and  1 10  calves.  Vegetation  prevented  an 
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accurate  determination  of  the  sex  and  age  of  17  elk.  Extreme  cold,  snowy  conditions  and 
wind  made  completing  this  year’s  survey  difficult.  Many  animals  were  in  winter  thermal 
cover  and  difficult  to  spot. 

Although  this  year’s  population  estimate  is  down  from  the  last  survey,  most  of  the 
decrease  occurred  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  elk  range,  where  most  hunting  pressure 
has  been  intentionally  focused  the  last  two  years.  The  elk  population  in  the  remainder  of 
the  elk  range  — where  little  hunting  pressure  has  been  directed  — actually  increased; 
unfortunately,  so  have  elk/human  conflicts. 

Based  on  average  recruitment  and  mortality,  we  expected  the  herd  to  number  between 
650  and  700  animals  by  the  fall  2003.  A new  elk  survey  procedure  has  been  developed 
and  is  being  tested.  Advantages  of  the  new  survey  procedure  are  that  it  will  require  fewer 
personnel,  eliminate  potentially  hazardous  aerial  aspects  of  the  current  procedure,  and 
will  be  less  weather  dependent.  The  new  procedure  is  dependent  on  mark-resight  proce- 
dures and  therefore  will  require  marked  animals  in  the  population. 

One  hundred  licenses  — 20  antlered  and  80  antlerless  — were  allocated  for  the  2003 
elk  season.  The  intent  was  to  stabilize  the  range-wide  elk  population,  permit  elk  hunting 
in  all  management  units,  target  elk/human  conflict  areas  with  licenses  and  decrease  the 
hunting  pressure  on  branch-antlered  bulls. 

Since  1995,  wild  turkey  populations  have  increased  in  all  Turkey  Management  Areas 
(TMAs)  but  lA,  6 and  7B,  where  populations  have  remained  stable.  As  the  turkey 
population  has  grown  so  has  the  interest  in  spring  gobbler  hunting.  For  the  past  three 
years,  more  hunters  participated  in  the  spring  than  the  traditional  fall  season.  From  2000- 
02,  hunter  numbers  averaged  224,429  during  the  spring  season,  and  222,809  during  the 
fall.  Because  the  spring  season  is  timed  to  begin  after  the  peak  of  mating,  we  can  have  a 
month-long  season  without  adversely  impacting  the  population. 

Preliminary  spring  2003  harvest  figures  report  approximately  43,600  bearded  birds. 
Final  figures  will  be  available  next  summer.  Spring  turkey  harvests  continue  on  an  up- 
ward trend  and  have  exceeded  fall  harvests  for  the  last  two  years. 

Total  turkey  harvest  for  2002  was  78,493.  This  was  down  19  percent  from  2001,  which 
was  a record  high.  Spring  2002  turkey  harvest  was  41,147  bearded  birds,  down  from 
2001’s  record  49,186.  The  fall  2002  harvest  was  37,346,  down  from  2001’s  48,008. 

Statewide,  spring  hunter  success  was  19  percent;  well  above  the  management  goal  and 
10-year  average  of  15  percent,  bdunter  success  ranged  from  1 1 percent  in  TMA  7 A to  30 
percent  in  TMA  9B.  Spring  turkey  hunters  harvested  an  average  of  1.6  gobblers  per 
forested  square  mile  statewide.  As  in  past  years,  harvest  densities  were  highest  in  western 
and  eastern  TMAs.  During  the  fall  2002  season  hunters  averaged  1 .4  turkeys  per  forested 
square  mile.  Harvest  densities  again  were  highest  in  TMAs  1 A (4  birds  per  forested  square 
mile),  IB  (3.2),  and  9B  (2.6).  Fall  hunter  success  was  17  percent,  but  ranged  from  11 
percent  in  TMA  3 & 7 B to  28  percent  in  TMA  IB. 

Reproductive  success  varies  substantially  from  year  to  year  and  cold,  wet,  spring  weather 
can  negatively  impact  survival  of  poults.  Overall  reproduction  in  2003  was  slightly 
below  the  previous  two  years,  but  still  above  the  10-year  average. 

Final  results  of  the  wild  turkey  research  project  in  TMA  7B  (Adams,  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  and  York  counties)  revealed  that  survival  rates  of  sub-adults  and  poults  were 
lower  than  average.  Throughout  the  study  the  population  remained  stable,  but  low.  The 
fall  turkey  season  in  this  area  was  closed  to  help  improve  sub-adult  survival  and  the 
overall  population.  Additional  data  was  collected  to  determine  the  effect  of  brood  habi- 
tat on  poult  survival. 

The  winter  of  2002-03  marked  the  completion  of  turkey  restoration  efforts  in  TMA 
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9A.  Regional  crews  transferred  161  wild  turkeys  over  winter  (51  males, 
1 10  females)  to  12  release  sites.  Over  three  years,  515  were  transferred  to 
21  sites  (169  males,  346  females).  Spring  hunting  seasons  remained  open. 

Numbers  of  grouse  hunters  in  2002-03  dropped  7 percent  from  the 
previous  year.  Days  of  participation  decreased  19  percent  — kill  per 
hunter  hy  8 percent.  Both  of  these  declines  resulted  from  a lower  grouse 
population  in  2002.  Last  winter’s  severe  weather  also  had  a significant 
effect  on  number  of  hunter  days.  Harvest  surveys  showed  that  149,000 
hunters  took  1 19,000  birds. 

Several  hundred  grouse  hunters  help  us  monitor  population  trends  by 
keeping  track  of  their  time  afield.  In  2002-03,  cooperators  recorded  8,500  hours  of 
hunting  and  a statewide  average  grouse  flushing  rate  of  1.17  flushes  per  hour,  down 
substantially  from  1.59  in  2001-02.  This  was  also  well  below  the  37-year  average  of  1.45. 

Preliminary  results  of  2003  grouse  summer  sighting  surveys  indicated  continued  low 
grouse  numbers  for  the  fall. 

Grouse  populations  on  the  Scotia  habitat  management  study  area  on  SGL  176  in 
Gentre  County  have  been  monitored  since  1976  to  measure  grouse  population  responses 
to  a 2.5-acre  patch  cutting  program  set  up  on  a 40-year  rotation.  Results  continued  to 
show  that  the  managed  area  carries  more  grouse  than  the  unmanaged  area.  The  popula- 
tion on  the  study  area  also  dropped  in  2003,  following  five  years  of  increasing  numbers. 

We  have  learned  that  drummers  do  not  use  areas  for  five  to  seven  years  after  cutting, 
and  that  it  may  take  1 2 years  or  more  before  the  full  potential  of  a cutting  is  realized.  What 
we  do  not  yet  know  is  how  long  the  effect  of  the  cuttings  will  last,  and  that  is  important  for 
making  habitat  recommendations  for  both  public  and  private  landowners  interested  in 
grouse  management. 

Each  year  a random  sample  of  licensed  Pennsylvania  hunters  and  trappers  are  asked  to 
provide  information  on  their  activities  and  harvests.  For  the  2002-03  seasons,  more  than 
22,000  hunters  and  trappers  were  surveyed.  From  this  sample,  statewide  estimates  of 
harvests,  hunting  and  trapping  effort,  and  success  rates  are  calculated.  Based  on  informa- 
tion provided  hy  hunters,  small  game  harvest  and  hunter  participation  has  declined  hut 
hunter  success  appears  unchanged  or  increased  over  the  last  decade.  Furbearer  harvests 
have  continued  to  remain  relatively  stable  over  the  last  10  years. 

Squirrels  remain  a top  quarry  for  Pennsylvania  hunters.  Only  deer  and  turkey  hunters 
outnumber  those  in  pursuit  of  hushytails.  More  than  200,000  hunters  spent  1.1  million 
days  hunting  and  bagged  1 million.  Recent  surveys  showed  that  eastern  fox  squirrels  are 
expanding  their  range  and  have  become  a popular  quarry  for  hunters.  With  the  aging  of 
our  forests  — larger  trees,  more  mast  production  and  more  tree  cavities  — the  outlook  for 
squirrels  is  excellent. 

The  estimated  statewide  breeding  wood  duck  population  was  46,855  pairs  in  2003, 
which  is  similar  to  the  10-year  average  of  51,189  pairs.  Number  of  mallard  breeding  pairs 
was  estimated  at  more  than  82,302,  similar  to  2002,  and  the  10-year  average  of  103, 401 . 
The  2003  Canada  goose  estimate  of  254,194  was  similar  to  the  10-year  average  of  216,1 17. 
The  number  of  resident  goose  breeding  pairs  was  104,564,  which  was  similar  to  the  1992- 
2001  average  of  85,914  pairs.  Geese  were  most  abundant  in  the  southeast  (1.96  pairs/ 
km^).  There  have  been  significant  increasing  trends  in  total  numbers  and  breeding  pairs 
of  Canada  geese  in  the  state  since  1989;  however,  estimates  appeared  to  have  stabilized 
over  the  last  six  years. 

The  Mid-Winter  Waterfowl  Survey  (MWS)  found  a total  of  93,646  waterfowl.  This 
included  4,859  dabbling  ducks  (almost  all  mallards  and  black  ducks),  319  diving  ducks 
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(mostly  buffleheads  and  goldeneyes),  992  mergansers,  86,826  geese  (89  percent  of  which 
were  Canada  geese),  and  575  swans  (95  percent  of  which  were  tundra  swans).  Geese  were 
above  long-term  averages,  while  mallards,  black  ducks  and  tundra  swans  decreased  from 
2002  and  were  below  their  long-term  averages. 

Preseason  duck  handing  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlantic  Fly  way  Council. 
In  2003,  3,290  ducks  were  handed,  which  was  30  percent  below  the  2002  total  and 
included  2,580  mallards,  33  black  ducks,  53  blue-winged  teal,  588  wood  ducks  and  a 
lesser  number  of  other  species. 

During  June  2003, 3,174  resident  Canada  geese  were  handed  at  56  locations  through- 
out the  state.  This  represented  a 2 1 -percent  increase  from  2002,  and  exceeded  our  state- 
wide quota  by  25  percent.  Recruitment  appeared  characteristically  strong  in  2002,  as 
indicated  by  the  significant  number  of  juveniles  handed  at  most  locations.  The  subse- 
quent recoveries  of  these  banded  geese  by  hunters  will  allow  us  to  further  refine  and 
evaluate  existing  resident  goose  seasons,  and  has  been  pivotal  in  expanding  hunting 
opportunities  throughout  most  of  the  state. 

One  important  aspect  of  resident  goose  ecology  that  has  not  been  investigated  is  molt 
migration.  This  is  where  non-hreeding  geese  or  unsuccessful  breeders  travel  a long  dis- 
tance (usually  northward)  from  where  they  spent  the  breeding  season  to  a molting  area. 
To  investigate  this  phenomena  we  are  participating  in  a cooperative  research  effort  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  Cornell  University  and  seven  northeast 
states.  Twenty-two  nesting  females  were  marked  with  satellite  transmitters  in  eight  Atlan- 
tic Flyway  states  in  2003.  In  Pennsylvania  seven  were  marked  during  mid-incubation. 
The  nests  of  these  females  were  then  destroyed  to  initiate  molt  migration.  Only  five  of  the 
22  geese  in  the  flyway  underwent  a molt  migration,  however  three  of  the  seven  in  Penn- 
sylvania molt  migrated  to  points  north.  Two  migrated  to  the  Ungava  region  of  northern 
Quebec  and  one  to  the  James  Bay  region.  They  will  continue  to  be  monitored  during  the 
fall  to  determine  the  time  and  migration  paths  used  to  return  to  the  states  during  the  fall 
migration  period. 

Research  on  seasonal  movements  and  demographics  of  Eastern  Population  (EP)  tun- 
dra swans  continued  this  year.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  four  participating  states  have 
marked  more  than  1,800  tundra  swans.  No  new  swans  were  marked  during  2003,  hut 
observations  continued  of  swans  marked  in  previous  years  and  data  was  collected  on 
habitat  use.  The  two  remaining  Pennsylvania  swans  with  satellite  transmitters  left  the 
breeding  grounds  in  mid-September  2002,  migrated  through  the  prairie  region  in  Octo- 
ber and  the  Great  Lakes  in  November  and  early  December,  and  arrived  on  the  wintering 
grounds  in  mid-December.  Neither  swan  wintered  in  Pennsylvania  during  2002-2003. 
These  swans’  spring  2003  migration  routes  and  stopover  locations  were  similar  to  2002, 
but  the  chronology  differed  somewhat  between  years.  Both  swans  returned  to  the  same 
breeding  locations  in  2003.  For  additional  information,  including  migration  maps  peti- 
odically  updated  to  illustrate  the  travels  of  our  satellite  swans,  visit  the  PGC  website. 

An  estimated  12,600  woodcock  hunters  took  about  31,000  woodcock  during  the 
2002  season.  Compared  to  the  previous  season,  this  was  a 12-percent  drop  in  hunters; 
however,  total  harvest  decreased  by  only  four  percent,  primarily  because  the  take  per 
hunter  increased  by  almost  10  percent.  While  the  long-tetm  trend  in  woodcock  popula- 
tions continues  to  be  negative,  the  2002  spring  breeding  population  in  Pennsylvania  did 
not  change  from  spring  2001.  Also,  recruitment  was  up  in  2002.  These  positives,  along 
with  the  migrant  birds  passing  through,  resulted  in  a good  woodcock  season  for  hunters. 
The  2003  spring  breeding  population  was  down  slightly,  but  with  a moist  summer  provid- 
ing good  feeding  conditions  for  the  bitds,  we  expected  fall  woodcock  populations  to  he 
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similar  to  last  season. 

This  past  year  we  continued  cooperative  work  with  individuals  from 
DCNR'Bureau  of  State  Parks,  USFWS,  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  and  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  several  woodcock  habitat  projects.  At  Bald 
Eagle  State  Park  in  central  Pennsylvania,  a plan  is  being  developed  to 
emphasize  early  successional  habitat.  In  northeastern  PA  work  contin- 
ued with  both  public  and  private  groups  as  part  of  a management  team 
focused  on  woodcock  and  other  species  that  depend  on  early  succes- 
sional habitats  in  that  region.  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  progress 
continued  on  habitat  management  treatments  on  SGL  314,  with  a focus 
on  species  that  depend  on  early  successional  habitats.  This  game  lands  is  also  an  impor- 
tant bird  area  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  annual  mourning  dove  call-count  survey  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
USFWS  indicated  no  change  in  mourning  dove  populations  over  the  last  10  years. 

InJ  Line  2003  we  participated  in  a nationwide  mourning  dove  handing  study.  The 
objectives  of  this  3-year  study  are  to  determine  harvest  rates,  estimate  annual  survival, 
provide  information  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  harvest  and  develop  and 
refine  techniques  for  a future  operational  dove  handing  program.  A total  of  1,569  doves 
were  handed,  including  683  adult  and  840  juveniles.  We  exceeded  our  statewide  hand- 
ing goal  of  1,200  doves.  Nationwide  more  than  85,000  doves  will  he  banded  over  the 
next  three  years. 

During  May  2003  we  located  five  bobcat  den  sites  in  rock  crevices  and  brush  piles  and 
observed  14  kittens  as  part  of  the  juvenile  bobcat  survival  study.  We  surgically  equipped 
1 1 juveniles  (7  males,  4 females)  with  radio-telemetry  implants.  Predators  killed  three  of 
the  juveniles  during  July.  No  other  natural  mortalities  were  observed. 

For  the  2002-03  furtaking  season,  545  bobcat  permits  were  allotted  via  a random 
drawing.  During  the  established  season  hunters  and  trappers  harvested  135  bobcats  from 

19  counties  within  furbearer  management 
units  2 and  3.  The  success  rate  of  permit 
holders  was  28  percent,  compared  to  32 
percent  during  2000-01 . Poor  weather  con- 
ditions resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  non- 
participation rate.  However,  the  success  rate 
was  comparable  to  previous  seasons.  Trap- 
pers caught  122  bobcats,  while  13  were 
taken  using  a variety  of  hunting  methods. 
The  average  weight  for  females  was  18.2 
lbs;  males  was  26.  More  than  15  males 
weighed  greater  than  30  lbs.  For  2003-04, 
575  permits  were  issued. 

Efforts  to  enhance  river  otter  populations 
in  the  Juniata  River  Drainage  in  the 

AN  ESTIMATED  12,600  woodcock  hunters 
took  about  31,000  woodcock  during  the  2002 
season.  Compared  to  the  previous  season, 
this  was  a 12  percent  drop  in  hunters; 
however,  total  harvest  decreased  by  only  four 
percent,  primarily  because  the  take  per 
hunter  increased  by  almost  10  percent. 
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THE  SPRING  Indiana  bat  telemetry  study 
provided  useful  information  about  travel 
patterns,  foraging  habitat,  and  roost  tree 
preferences  that  will  further  the 
understanding  of  this  endangered  species. 

southcentral  continued  this  year,  when  five 
otters  were  released  there.  We  plan  to  re- 
lease more  in  2004.  Signs  requesting  infor- 
mation on  otter  observations  have  been 
developed  for  public  access  points,  and 
phone  lines  and  email  accounts  have  been 
set  up  to  receive  reports. 

Trappers  harvested  4,538  heavers  dur- 
ing the  2002-03  season.  Severe  winter  con- 
ditions made  heaver  trapping  very  difficult.  In  addition,  beaver  pelt  prices  dipped  lower, 
averaging  $14.33  apiece.  However,  we  expect  heaver  populations  to  increase  and  predict 
a large  harvest  next  year,  weather  permitting. 

In  late  fall  of  2002,  our  research  staff  live -trapped  three  Indiana  bats  at  the  entrance  of 
a former  U.S.  Steel  mine  on  SGL  105  in  Armstrong  County.  These  were  the  first  hats  of 
this  federally  endangered  species  confirmed  at  the  site.  Surveys  of  hats  hibernating  in  the 
mine  during  the  winters  of  1987,  1989  and  1993  totaled  fewer  than  2,300  hats  each  time. 
During  the  summer  of  1993,  the  frequently  disturbed  site  was  gated  using  a hat-friendly 
design.  Since  then,  the  number  of  hibernating  bats  has  risen  to  nearly  12,000  individuals 
of  five  species. 

A biennial  survey  of  bats  hibernating  in  the  gated  Hartman  Mine  at  Canoe  Creek  State 
Park  was  conducted  in  February  2003.  Because  the  mine  tunnels  intersect  natural  caves 
inaccessible  to  humans,  the  exact  number  of  bats  using  the  mine  cannot  be  known. 
However,  the  total  number  of  visible  bats  continues  to  increase.  During  the  three  most 
recent  surveys,  the  number  of  visible  Indiana  hats  counted  has  grown  steadily:  352  in 
1999,  604  in  2001,  and  this  year’s  765.  Since  the  mine  was  gated,  the  total  count  for  all 
species  has  increased  from  3,656  to  22,447. 

In  April,  PCC  researchers  began  live-trapping  entrances  to  the  Hartman  Mine  to 
capture  Indiana  bats  emerging  from  hibernation  and  fit  females  with  transmitters  in  an 
effort  to  follow  them  to  their  summer  habitats.  Both  ground  and  aerial  crews  tracked  the 
flying  bats  outfitted  with  the  tiny  transmitters  to  locate  additional  Indiana  bat  maternity 
colonies  within  30  miles  of  Canoe  Creek.  PennDOT  provided  the  pilot  and  plane  for 
aerial  searches.  Although  1 1 female  bats  were  radio-tagged  and  tracked,  none  were  suc- 
cessfully followed  to  their  summer  habitat.  One  bat  did  spend  1 1 days  in  Juniata  County, 
35  miles  east  of  Canoe  Creek,  before  moving  on.  It  appears  that  only  a small  segment  of 
female  Indiana  bats  emerging  from  hibernation  in  the  Hartman  Mine  move  into  the 
Canoe  Creek  church  maternity  colony.  Repeated  checks  of  the  church,  surrounding  area 
and  wider  area  indicated  that  none  of  the  spring  telemetry  subjects  remained  in  or  re- 
turned to  Canoe  Creek.  Search  efforts  covering  more  than  3,000  square  miles  suggest  that 
most  of  the  female  Indiana  bats  from  the  mine  travel  long  distances  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion to  their  summer  habitat.  Bats  exhibit  site  fidelity,  meaning  they  return  to  the  same 
place  year  after  year.  While  loyal  to  the  mine  as  a hibernation  site,  these  1 1 individuals 
are  equally  loyal  to  their  still  undiscovered  summer  habitat.  The  spring  telemetry  study 
provided  other  useful  information  about  travel  patterns,  foraging  habitat  and  roost  tree 
preferences  that  will  further  the  understanding  of  this  endangered  species. 
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In  Spring  2002,  four  young  peregrine  falcons  from  nests  in  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburgh  were  fitted  with  satellite  transmitters.  All  four  birds  win- 
tered in  the  Mid- Atlantic,  and  all  hut  one  are  still  reporting  from  the 
northeast. 

The  total  number  of  active  bald  eagle  nests  grew  to  67  in  2002  (12 
more  than  in  2001),  including  15  newly  discovered  active  territories. 
New  nest  sites  came  from  widely  scattered  locations,  including  five  coun- 
2 0 0 2 - 0 3 supported  nests  in  recent  years. 

The  annual  survey  of  Wade  Island  was  completed  in  late  April  2003 
with  a thorough  inventory  of  the  only  known  Pennsylvania  nesting  colony 
of  state-endangered  great  egrets.  That  species  experienced  a substantial  increase  to  193 
nests  this  year,  the  highest  count  ever  made.  Black-crowned  night  herons  held  their  own 
with  99  active  nests.  The  most  remarkable  news  is  the  dramatic  increase  of  double-crested 
cormorant  nests.  Cormorant  expansion  on  Wade  Island,  from  2 1 nests  last  year  to  3 1 this 
year,  puts  them  on  a remarkably  steep  growth  curve.  Their  potential  impact  on  the  other 
nesting  species  is  being  investigated. 

In  2002,  volunteers  submitted  data  from  26  routes  in  24  counties  for  the  Grassland 
Breeding  Bird  Survey.  In  areas  with  reclaimed  mine  habitat,  the  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered and  most  abundant  species  was  the  savannah  sparrow.  Routes  on  reclaimed  surface 
mines  in  Armstrong  and  Clarion  counties  each  supported  eight  to  12  species,  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  the  tallies  of  state  listed  birds. 

In  addition  to  the  grassland  bird  survey,  we  also  contribute  to  the  larger,  federal  Breed- 
ing Bird  Survey,  for  which  more  than  70  volunteers  complete  one  or  more  routes  each 
year.  Another  important  effort  completed  primarily  by  volunteers  is  the  annual  Christmas 
Bird  Count. 

State  Wildlife  Grant  (SWG)  funds  are  helping  the  Game  Commission  realize  a long- 
term goal  and  commitment  to  prevent  species  from  becoming  uncommon,  threatened  or 
endangered.  Congress  provided  $65  million  nationally  fot  SWG  for  FY  2003,  which 
meant  an  additional  $1.89  million  in  Pennsylvania  for  conserving  fish  and  wildlife 
species  in  decline. 

The  Game  Commission  and  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  jointly  administer  SWG  funds 
to  assess  the  distribution  and  abundance  of  rare  and  declining  species,  improve  manage- 
ment strategies  for  species  of  spe- 
cial concern  and  develop  manage- 
ment plans  for  habitats  of  special 
concern. 

This  past  summer,  a delegation 
from  PA  Audubon  and  the  PA  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  trav- 

THE  ANNUAL  SURVEY  of  Wade 
Island  was  completed  in  late  April 
2003  with  a thorough  inventory  of 
the  only  known  Pennsylvania 
nesting  colony  of  state-endangered 
great  egrets.  That  species 
experienced  a substantial  increase  to 
193  nests  this  year,  the  highest  count 
ever  made. 
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eled  to  Washington  to  meet  with  our  state’s  memhers  of  Congress  to  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  and  adequate  SWG  funding. 

Our  pheasant  propagation  program  faced  two  important  challenges  in  2002.  First,  the 
wet  and  cold  spring  weather  caused  some  pheasant  chicks  to  die  unexpectedly  during  the 
brooding  phase.  The  other  was  when  thousands  of  birds  died  from  feed  that  was  improp- 
erly formulated  by  our  contracted  commercial  source.  We  were  able  to  recover  most  of 
our  losses,  hut  unfortunately  we  still  fell  short  of  releasing  200,000  birds  throughout  the 
state  on  lands  open  to  public  hunting  before  and  during  the  small  game  season.  A total  of 
192,639  birds  were  released. 

More  than  13,600  pheasants  were  stocked  at  sites  open  to  public  hunting  for  the  Youth 
Pheasant  Idunt  — the  state’s  first  ever,  while  another  938  were  supplied  to  clubs  who 
hosted  a mentored  youth  pheasant  hunt. 

The  you  pheasant  season  ran  concurrently  with  the  annual  junior  squirrel  hunt  Octo- 
ber 12  and  14,  2002,  which  offered  additional  variety  to  youngsters  who  participated  in 
these  small  game  hunting  activities. 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  that  participate  in  the  day-old  chick  program  were  provided 
3,235  day-old  pheasant  chicks  to  raise  and  release.  College  students  at  California  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  were  provided  with  2,880  eggs  to  conduct  a research  project  on 
pheasant  nest  predation.  High  schools  and  other  organizations  conducting  embryology 
projects  were  also  provided  410  pheasant  eggs  and  402  chicks  for  these  educational 
projects.  A total  of  5,700  surplus  day-old  hen  chicks  and  300  surplus  eggs  were  sold  for  a 
total  of  $3,600,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund. 

Wildlife  Flabitat  Management 

Human  activities  and  natural  processes  have  altered  habitat  quality  in  many  areas,  to  the 
detriment  of  many  publicly  preferred  wildlife  species.  The  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife 
habitats  work  to  ensure  viable  populations  of  all  wildlife.  We  need  to  develop  and  implement 
habitat  programs  and  projects  that  recognize  the  life  requirements  of  desirable  species  on  a landscape 
scale , regardless  of  land  ownership , to  improve  conditions  for  wildlife  and  ensure  their  long'term 
health. 

GOAL;  Manage  and  improve  wildlife  habitats  on  public  and 
private  lands  to  sustain  viable  wildlife  populations. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Enhancement  Program  (CREP)  is  working  to  enhance 
thousands  of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  in  Pennsylvania.  Between  June  1,  2000  and  Septem- 
ber 15,  2003,  the  Parm  Service  Agency  (ESA)  received  6,639  CREP  applications  from 
approximately  3,800  landowners,  who  offered  to  enroll  120,845  acres  in  conservation 
cover  plantings.  PGC-sponsored  wildlife  habitat  biologists  and  other  NRCS  staff  com- 
pleted eligibility  determinations  for  6,151  applications  and  wrote  4,346  conservation 
plans  encompassing  79,554  acres.  PSA  approved  4,185  contracts  on  75,300  acres.  Con- 
servation plantings  have  been  completed  on  63,703  acres  of  farmland,  including  19,5 14 
acres  of  native  warm  season  grasses  and  more  than  410  miles  of  forest  riparian  buffers. 
About  40  percent  of  acres  planted  were  enrolled  in  the  PGC  Parm-Game  and  Safety  Zone 
public  access  programs.  Although  we  have  reached  our  authorized  100,000-acre  cap  in 
acres  offered,  we  will  continue  to  take  applications  for  CREP  until  we  reach  about 
125,000  acres  to  account  for  ineligible  applications  and  other  attrition.  Ovet  the  past 
year,  the  PGC  mailed  over  35,000  CREP  Brochures  to  Parm  Game  Cooperators  and  other 
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partners  to  inform  them  of  CREP.  We  anticipate  having  100,000  acres 
planned  and  under  contract  by  September  30,  2004. 

This  summer,  CREP  was  expanded  to  an  additional  23  counties:  Blair, 
Bradford,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk, 
Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mifflin,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming.  The  PA  CREP  now  includes  43  counties  with  a cap  of  200,000 
acres.  Sign  up  in  the  expansion  counties  began  on  September  1,  2003. 
Lower  base  soil  rental  rates  in  these  counties  allowed  us  to  negotiate 
higher  incentive  payments.  Earmers  and  landowners  will  receive  pay- 
ments ranging  from  75  to  225  percent  above  the  base  soil  rental  rate.  The  more  marginal 
and  highly  erodihle  soils  will  receive  higher  incentives,  and  buffers  will  receive  150 
percent.  These  new  incentives  will  bring  an  additional  $37.5  million  new  federal  dollars 
into  Pennsylvania’s  rural  economy  over  the  next  15  years. 

Statewide,  Pood  and  Cover  crews  and  land  managers  planted  3,222  acres  of  grain  and 
1,855  acres  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  wildlife.  Another  517  acres  were  planted  in  or 
converted  to  warm  season  grasses.  About  6,807  acres  of  wildlife  food  plots  were  limed 
and  fertilized  to  improve  wildlife  food  production,  16,650  acres  were  mowed  to  maintain 
high  quality  grasses  and  legumes  and  892  acres  of  field  and  administrative  road  borders 
were  cut  to  provide  nesting  and  escape  cover.  Wetland  restoration  work  was  completed 
on  13  sites,  through  various  habitat  partners.  About  7,400  trees  were  pruned  to  improve 
fruit  and  seed  production,  and  finally,  704  new  nest  boxes  and  371  waterfowl  nest  struc- 
tures were  erected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  through  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servation Corps  (P.C.C.)  provided  $168,000  and  eight  work  crews  to  assist  with  planting 
seedlings,  erecting  stream  bank  and  forest  fencing  and  planting  warm  season  grasses. 
Crews  also  constructed  storage  buildings,  painted  and  made  repairs  to  Pood  and  Cover 
headquarters,  constructed  and  installed  gates  and  painted  and  maintained  game  lands 
boundary  lines. 

This  year,  1,408,150  evergreen  and  deciduous  seedlings  (25  species)  were  grown  at  the 
PGC  nursery  for  planting  on  game  lands  and  public  access  lands.  The  wood  shop  pro- 
duced 2,702  bluebird  boxes,  1 1,501  bluebird  box  kits,  412  wood  duck  boxes  and  hun- 
dreds of  squirrel,  kestrel,  barn  owl  and  bat  boxes  requested  by  land  managers  for  place- 
ment on  game  lands. 

Maintaining  optimum  habitat  diversity  on  our  forested  game  lands  is  an  important 
goal  of  our  Timber  Management  Program.  During  the  fiscal  year,  4,758  acres  were  sched- 
uled for  commercial  timber  harvest  op- 
erations. Another  732  acres  were  treated 
with  herbicide  to  remove  ferns  and  low 
quality  brush  hampering  the  establish- 
ment of  more  beneficial  species.  Con- 
tractors erected  8 foot  high  fences 
around  539  acres  of  recently  harvested 
areas  to  protect  the  new  growth  from 
excessive  browsing  by  deer.  Our  Upland 

STATEWIDE,  Food  and  Cover  crews  and 
land  managers  planted  or  converted  517 
acres  to  warm  season  grasses. 
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Vegetation  Management  machines  were  used  to  treat  626  acres  so  they  could  revert  to  an 
earlier,  low  ground  cover,  successional  stage. 

Timber  harvesting  on  5,850  acres  produced  $12,124,598,  a decrease  from  last  year’s 
$13,085,289.  Commercial  harvest  activities  yielded  more  than  19.1  million  hoard  feet  of 
logs  and  117,900  tons  of  pulpwood. 

Logging  contractors  completed  55  contracts  during  the  year,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  forestry  staff,  improved  82.6  miles  of  haul  roads,  constructed  1 5.2  miles  of  new  roads 
(which  became  wildlife  food  strips  after  seeding),  and  placed  139  culverts. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (Pittman'Rohertson  or  P'R)  was  signed 
into  law  in  1937,  to  provide  a stable  and  secure  funding  source  for  the  management, 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  wildlife.  P-R  funds  are  derived  from  an  11 -percent 
federal  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  archery  equipment  and  a 10-percent 
tax  on  handguns.  P-R  funds  are  distributed  to  states  based  on  land  area,  license  sales  and 
total  population. 

Under  P-R  program  guidelines,  the  commission  is  eligible  for  75  percent  reimburse- 
ment of  expenditures  made  for  approved  game  lands  habitat  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance projects.  The  Game  Commission’s  apportionment  during  federal  fiscal  year  2002 
was  $8,020,697. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Protection 

A comprehensive  habitat  management  program  also  provides  environmental  protection  and 
monitoring  to  assure  that  habitat  degradation  is  alleviated,  reduced  and  mitigated.  Traditionally , 
environmental  protection  has  focused  on  air,  water  and  soil  quality.  Although  these  concerns  are 
essential,  wildlife  and  habitat  values  should  be  incorporated  in  environmental  protection.  The 
commission  strives  for  recognition  of  wildlife  and  its  habitat  as  a valuable  natural  resource , just 
like  air,  water  and  soil. 

GOAL:  Ensure  wildlife  habitat  values  are  considered  in  the 
decision  making  procedure  involving  alterations  to  the 
environment. 

The  Oil/Gas  & Mineral  Recovery  Section  awarded  six  new  leases  on  game  lands  in 
five  regions.  These  leases  are  for  the  production  of  coal,  natural  gas,  sand  and  gravel,  and 
include  varied  wildlife  habitat  restoration  and  improvement  projects.  The  total  for  all 
oil/gas  & mineral  recovery  leases  stands  at  52  companies  on  39  game  lands  for  total  fiscal 
year  revenues  of  $1,871,414,  an  increase  of  $302,840  from  the  previous  year. 

The  Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection  Division  is  involved  in  numer- 
ous Growing  Greener  projects  sponsored  by  local  watershed  associations.  The  Game 
Commission,  through  partnering  with  the  PA  Bureau  of  Mining  and  Reclamation,  the 
Bureau  of  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation,  and  the  local  watershed  groups,  has  elimi- 
nated abandoned  highwalls,  spoil  piles,  tipple  areas  and  acid  mine  discharges.  Benefits 
from  these  projects  include  the  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitats,  the  elimination  of 
safety  hazards,  and  the  elimination  or  abatement  of  acid  mine  discharges. 

In  addition,  the  Division  reviewed  1,759  permit  applications  and  environmental 
impact  studies  from  consulting  firms,  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  mining  and  solid 
waste  management  companies.  These  reviews  ensure  that  measures  are  being  taken  to 
avoid  unnecessary  losses  to  habitat,  and  to  ensure  compliance  with  federal  and  state 
regulations. 
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Land  Access 

Cooperative  agreements  with  public  and  private  landowners  permit  the 
commission  to  secure  land  for  recreation  and  develop  a network  of  conserva' 
tion  oriented  individuals  who  participate  in  other  habitat  management  projects . 
We  intend  to  continue  efforts  to  encourage  public  and  private  interests  to 
incorporate  public  hunting  and  conservation  projects  in  their  land  use  plans. 

GOAL:  Provide  access  to  public  and  private  lands 
for  public  hunting,  trapping  and  other  wildlife 
related  recreational  activities. 

The  commission  acquired  8,657  acres  this  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total  SGL  acreage  to 
1,420,869.  There  are  now  302  game  lands  in  65  counties.  Four  survey  crews  perform, 
among  other  duties,  boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  we  acquire. 

Local  government  bodies  received  $1.20  per  acre  indieu-of  taxes,  as  required  by  law. 
During  the  fiscal  year  $1,706,403.63  was  divided  into  three  equal  payments  to  the  county, 

school  district  and  township 
where  such  lands  are  located. 

Today  there  are  188  Farm- 
Game  projects  in  59  counties, 
thanks  to  21,282  landowners 
keeping  2,441,355  acres  open 
to  hunting.  In  the  Safety  Zone 
Program,  1,390,153  acres  are 
enrolled  through  8,625  land- 
owners. The  Forest-Game  Pro- 
gram has  77  landowners  allow- 
ing public  hunting  on  601 ,949 
acres.  In  all,  nearly  30,000 
landowners  have  opened  more 
than  4.4  million  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  to  public  hunting. 

Cooperators  receive  free 
Game  News  subscriptions,  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings,  wildlife 
food  and  cover  seed  mix,  in- 
creased law  enforcement  pro- 
tection, safety  zone  and  other  signs,  technical  guidance  on  wildlife  conservation  practices 
and,  depending  on  funding  and  personnel  constraints,  labor  to  help  develop  wildlife 
habitat  on  their  properties. 

The  success  of  these  programs  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  cooperators  and  dedica- 
tion of  all  the  Game  Commission  representatives,  especially  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
employees  and  the  Deputy  WCOs  who  promote  and  uphold  the  agency’s  responsibilities 
under  each  agreement. 

Hunters  also  have  a vital  role  in  these  programs.  Every  hunter  and  trapper  should  ask 
permission  and  respect  the  landowner  and  the  lands  they  use.  Common  sense,  courtesy 
and  good  judgment  should  always  accompany  hunters  and  trappers  afield. 


Bob  D Angelo 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


IN  THE  Game  Commission's  Safety  Zone  Program 
1,390,153  acres  are  enrolled  through  8,625  landowners. 
It's  important  that  hunters  show  respect  for  the  land  while 
accessing  these  properties. 
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Communications  and  Education 

The  effective  communication  of  knowledge  and  information  is  essential  for  a public  conserva- 
tion agency.  Over  the  years,  the  commission  has  developed  many  programs  to  inform  people 
about  the  value  of  wildlife  and  commission  activities . Increasing  this  knowledge  and  appreciation 
for  wildlife  can  be  accomplished  only  through  an  effective  education  and  communications  effort. 

Goal:  Create  and  enhance  public  awareness,  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  the  commonwealth's  wildlife  resources, 
their  management,  related  recreational  opportunities,  and  for 
the  commission's  programs  and  related  services. 

During  2002-03,  37,608  students  successfully  completed  our  Hunter- Trapper  Educa- 
tion (HTE)  program  at  one  of  the  816  classes  conducted  across  the  state.  These  numbers 
compared  favorably  to  the  previous  year  with  an  overall  1.10  percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  certified,  but  an  increase  of  1.36  percent  in  the  number  of  classes. 

Significant  changes  are  in  the  offing  for  the  agency’s  HTE  program.  New  curriculum 
has  been  developed  and  tested  that  is  designed  to  meet  the  International  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Association’s  standards  for  basic  hunter  education.  The  training  will  he  divided  into 
two  parts,  a knowledge-based  component  and  a skills  component.  The  knowledge-based 
portion  will  contain  subject  matter  similar  to  the  current  program  and  will  require  about 
eight  hours  of  time.  The  most  significant  change  to  this  part  of  the  training  will  he 
allowing  the  opportunity  for  students  to  gain  this  knowledge  on  their  own  through  an 
independent-study  option.  Rather  than  attending  a multi-session  class,  students  can  study 
at  home  on  the  Internet  or  with  a printed  study  guide.  All  students  will  then  attend  a 
separate  skills-based  class  to  complete  their  training.  The  skills  class  will  focus  on  the  safe 
handling  of  firearms,  loading  exercises,  shot  selection  and  live  fire.  This  five-hour  class  is 
quite  interactive  with  a lot  of  hands-on  training.  Pilot  efforts  this  past  year  were  very  well 
received  by  not  only  the  instructors,  but  also  the  students  and  parents  as  well.  An  ex- 
panded pilot  in  2004  will  feature  six  counties  conducting  this  new  training.  Statewide 
implementation  is  planned  for  2005. 

To  support  this  training,  145  equipment  kits  are  being  assembled  and  readied  for 
distribution  to  the  field.  The  kits  will  feature  classroom  training  firearms  including  bolt 
action  and  lever  action  rifles,  plus  pump  and  hinge-action  shotguns.  The  classroom  fire- 
arms have  been  rendered  inert  for  training  purposes.  Similar  kits  featuring  bolt  action  22- 
caliber  rifles  are  being  acquired  for  use  in  the  live  fire  training  exercises.  A simulated  live 
fire  exercise  will  be  available  for  those  class  venues  that  lack  suitable  range  facilities.  The 
simulated  exercise  will  use  innovative  laser  devices  with  these  2 2 -caliber  rifles  rather 
than  real  ammunition.  Additional  laser-fitted  air  rifles  are  being  included  for  shot  selec- 
tion training.  Upgrades  to  audio/visual  and  other  teaching  aids  are  included  as  well.  All 
of  these  items,  together  with  the  Internet  delivery  option,  are  being  made  possible  through 
a Federal  Aid  grant  for  hunter  education,  which  began  in  2001. 

The  agency’s  Bowhunter  Education  (BE)  program  continues  to  grow  and  improve, 
with  722  students  completing  this  voluntary  course  of  study  during  2002-03  in  one  of  the 
42  classes  held.  To  date,  more  than  2,800  students  have  successfully  completed  this 
training  since  the  Game  Commission  began  offering  the  program  in  2000.  During  2003 
new  program  curriculum  was  implemented  to  meet  the  national  standards  for  bowhunter 
education.  A new  distance  learning  component  was  also  introduced.  Students  who  en- 
rolled in  the  course  received  an  independent  study  kit  prior  to  attending  their  class.  The 
kit,  which  consists  of  a student  manual,  workbook  and  video,  requires  about  4-6  hours  to 
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complete.  The  change  resulted  in  class  time  being  reduced  to  a one-day, 
eight-hour  format  — more  user  friendly  than  the  previous  two-day  class. 
An  Internet-based  training  option  is  currently  being  developed  as  aia 
alternative  media  for  the  independent  study  option  in  the  year  ahead. 

During  this  reporting  period  two  Remedial  Hunter  Education  (RHE) 
classes  were  conducted.  Remedial  hunter  education  became  mandatory 
for  certain  offenders  of  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  beginning  July  1, 
2001 . Twenty-one  persons  completed  the  mandatory  training  during  the 
year.  Upon  completion,  these  students  became  eligible  to  purchase  a 
hunting  or  trapping  license  again.  The  program,  which  is  comprised  of 
16  hours  of  independent  study  (home  work)  and  8 hours  of  classroom/field  training,  is 
focused  on  improving  hunter  behavior  and  decreasing  the  chance  for  any  future  involve- 
ment in  a hunting-related  shooting  incident. 

This  year  more  than  1,200  educators  participated  in  basic  Project  WILD  workshops. 
An  additional  350  participated  in  specialty  workshops,  covering  topics  such  as  the  per- 
egrine falcon,  deer,  bears,  songbirds,  biodiversity,  landscaping  for  wildlife  and  threatened 
and  endangered  species. 

A teacher’s  guide  was  developed  for  use  with  the  Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania  coloring 
book,  which  is  popular  with  elementary  schools.  The  guide  features  a variety  of  activities 
to  help  address  environment  and  ecology  standards  for  second  to  fifth  graders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Biodiversity  supplement  to  the  World  Wildlife  Eund’s  Windows  on 
the  Wild  is  in  the  final  stages  of  development.  The  Game  Commission  is  coordinating  the 
development  of  this  curriculum  supplement  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Bio- 
logical Survey  and  the  Pennsylvania  Biodiversity.  This  project  is  funded  by  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Eund  and  World  Wildlife  Eund.  Biodiversity  workshops  were 
held  statewide  to  pilot  these  materials. 

The  agency’s  Project  WILD  coordinator  was  asked  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
he  one  of  four  members  of  the  advisory  team  for  the  new  high  school  textbook.  Environ- 
ment and  Ecology  for  Pennsylvania:  Meeting  the  Standards.  This  book  is  currently  used  by 
some  high  schools  and  is  published  by  Globe  Eearon. 

The  Commission  continues  to  participate  in  the  Governor’s  School  for  Environment 
and  Ecology  for  Teachers,  directed  by  Dr.  Patricia  Vathis,  Department  of  Education, 
Office  of  Environment  and  Ecology.  This  weeklong  course  offers  background  knowl- 
edge, field  experiences  and  hands-on  activities  to  help  teachers  address  the  Environment 
and  Ecology  Standards.  Agency  wildlife  educators  offered  three  all  day  workshops  — 
“Biodiversity,”  “Threatened  and  Endangered  Species”  and  “Sustaining  Penn’s  Woods.” 

The  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association,  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Eederation  Local  Chapter,  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Eund  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission provided  the  grant  funds  for  the  WILD  Action  Grant  program  during  the  2002- 
2003  year.  Twenty  schools  and  youth  groups  were  awarded  grants  for  projects  to  improve 
wildlife  habitat  and  environmental  study  areas. 

As  you  hopefully  noticed  on  our  cover,  2004  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  Game 
Nevus,  which  remains  a primary  voice  of  the  Game  Commission.  The  hunting  stories, 
natural  history  content  and,  as  always,  Eield  Notes,  remain  popular  with  many  readers,  not 
just  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  throughout  the  country  and  to  our  servicemen  and  women 
throughout  the  world.  Game  News  also  features  plenty  of  articles  about  Game  Commis- 
sion research  and  management  projects  (deer  management  and  Chronic  Wasting  Disease 
were  topics  emphasized  on  the  pages  of  Game  News  during  the  fiscal  year),  law  enforce- 
ment accounts  by  our  WCOs,  and  as  much  agency  news  as  ever  before. 
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GAME  NEWS 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  magazine.  Game  News 
staff  produced  several  different  brochures 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Game  News  is  also  a popular  part  of  the 
agency’s  website.  Every  month  we  feature 
our  cover  and  provide  descriptions  of  ar- 
ticles, the  editorial,  some  Field  Notes,  news 
items,  and  entire  features  about  law  enforce- 
ment accounts  and  Game  Commission 
projects  and  programs. 

Game  News  is  now  in  the  third  year  on 
newsstands,  as  another  way  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic and  get  our  message  out. 

Several  of  our  columnists,  writers  and 
artists  won  craft  awards  from  professional 
outdoor  communication  organizations  for  their  work  featured  in  Game  News.  Columnist 
Linda  Steiner  won  second  place  in  the  Natural  History  Magazine  Category  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  (OWAA)  for  her  column  “Pennsyl- 
vania Elk . . . Personally,”  which  appeared  in  the  September  2002  issue.  Bob  Steiner  took 
first  place  in  the  Small  Game  Hunting  Category  for  his  story  “Five  Grouse,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  2002  issue.  Boh  Sopchick  captured  the  Wild  Turkey  Award 
sponsored  by  the  NWTF  for  “Longheard  Spring”  featured  in  his  Penn’s  Woods  Sketch- 
book column  in  the  May  2002  issue  from  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
(POWA).  Gerald  Putt  won  the  Best  Published  Art  Award,  Color,  from  POWA  for  his 
Canada  geese  that  graced  the  September  2002  Game  News  cover. 

Other  publications  produced  by  Game  News  staff  were  brochures  featuring  the  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management  areas,  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers 
“Wildlife  Watching  in  Pennsylvania’s  Elk  Country”  and  “Hunting  in  the  Southeast  Re- 
gion,” which  was  the  fifth  in  a series  of  six  brochures.  Game  News  staff  is  now  also 
responsible  for  producing  the  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations. 

The  Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  (BOW)  program  teaches  adult  women  outdoor 
skills  in  a non-intimidating,  encouraging  environment. 

In  October,  one  hundred  women  met  in  Oxford  for  the  7th  annual  Becoming  an 
Outdoors-Woman  weekend  where  participants  chose  from  more  than  25  classes  offered  in 
skills  such  as  bowhunting,  rifle  shooting,  sporting  clays,  fishing,  canoeing,  photography, 
attracting  backyard  wildlife  and  outdoor  cooking.  November  brought  with  it  the  first 

Beyond  BOW-Trapping  workshop,  where 
ladies  learned  how  to  create  fox,  beaver  and 
muskrat  sets  before  participating  in  a skin- 
ning demonstration. 

2003  marks  the  8th  year  that  the  Game 
Commission  has  been  coordinating  the  in- 
ternational BOW  endeavor  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Two  Beyond  BOW  opportunities  were 
offered:  archery  in  April  and  canoeing  in 

IN  JULY  of  2002,  the  PA  BOW  program,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Lower 
Northumberland  Gun  Club,  held  its  first 
Beyond  BOW  shotgunning  workshop. 


Larissa  Rose 


Scott  Rheam 
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June.  In  May,  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  partnered  with  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Federation’s  Women  in  the  Outdoors  program  to 
host  an  event  in  Bradford  offering  instruction  in  fly-fishing,  outdoor 
photography,  and  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  In  June  the  Southern 
Clinton  County  Conservation  Association  and  Kinsey’s  Outdoors  hosted 
Mini-BOW  workshops.  PA  BOW  rounded  out  this  fiscal  year  with  more 
than  240  workshop  participants  and  a mailing  list  of  more  than  1,700. 

Approximately  13,000  youth  participated  in  Pennsylvania’s  first  youth 
pheasant  season  in  October  2002.  Fifteen  sportsmen’s  organizations  hosted 
pheasant  hunts  in  association  with  the  new  season.  These  clubs  received 
pheasants  from  the  PGC  to  release,  and  the  PGC  also  released  13,500  birds  on  75  sites 
open  to  public  hunting  for  the  hunt  as  well.  Survey  results  indicate  that  84  percent  of  the 
participating  youngsters  saw  roosters,  73  percent  saw  hens,  53  percent  harvested  birds,  30 
percent  were  12  years  old,  most  hunted  with  a male  relative  and  all  but  two  said  they’d 
participate  again. 

The  marketing  committee  is  continually  concerned  with  three  major 
objectives:  educating  our  employees,  public  awareness  and  revenue  streams. 

The  video  that  was  produced  to  educate  our  employees  about  marketing  and  tbeir 
role  was  well  received  and  some  employees  plan  on  using  it  to  further  promote  the 
agency. 

Public  awareness  of  the  Game  Commission’s  programs  was  further  enhanced  with  the 
100  billboards  placed  throughout  the  state,  and  displays  were  also  created  for  all  of  the 
PennDOT  visitor  centers  to  promote  the  agency  and  our  mission.  A relationship  was  also 
established  with  Cabela’s  to  promote  agency  initiatives.  The  Game  Commission,  along 
with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  partici- 
pated in  a Garden  Expo  event  where  the  public  learned  about  wildlife  habitat. 

Our  Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  program  celebrated  its  100th  year  anni- 
versary, and  initiatives  were  instituted  to  both  promote  and  increase  these  valuable  vol- 
unteers of  the  agency. 

Promoting  internet  license  sales,  and  other  endeavors  to  increase  the  agency’s  revenue 
streams,  such  as  marketing  products  on  our  website  took  precedent  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Our  collectors’  knife  series  was  extremely  popular,  and  several  new  products,  such  as 
Christmas  ornaments  and  stuffed  bears  are  new  for  this  year. 

Be  sure  to  visit  our  display  at  the  sports  show  held  at  the  Farm  Show  Complex  in 
Harrisburg  in  February.  We’ll  have  most  of  our  products  for  sale  and  agency  personnel 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  and  provide  information  on  a wide  range  of  topics. 

The  heritage  and  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  always  been  well 

documented  by  still  photographs.  These 
priceless  images  of  days  gone  by  are  now 
supplemented  by  video  productions. 

The  agency’s  videographer  travels  with 
WCOs  to  not  only  document  Game  Com- 
mission programs  and  events,  but  also  to 
document  evidence  in  wildlife  crimes.  The 
videographer  also  provides  other  state  agen- 
cies, news  media  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions with  footage  about  wildlife  and  pro- 
grams. A new  digital  editing  system  was  pur- 
chased to  produce  the  agency’s  videos. 


Bob  D'Angelo 
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Law  Enforcement 

Illegal  and  over'harvest  of  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  destruction  have  caused  the  extirpa- 
don,  even  extinction,  of  some  wildlife  species  and  adversely  impacted  many  others.  These  factors 
continue  to  remain  a constant  threat  to  our  valuable  wildlife  resources.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  to  promote  the  safe  and  responsible  consumptive  and  non- 
consumptive  uses  of  these  wildlife  resources  by  developing  and  enforcing  laws  and  regulations  to 
protect  wildlife  populations  and  habitat,  and  to  ensure  that  officers  are  properly  equipped, 
trained  and  supported  to  protect  these  resources  for  all  commonwealth  citizens . 

Goal:  Protect  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  ensure  the  safe  and  responsible  use  of  these  resources 
through  the  fair  and  equitable  enforcement  of  wildlife  laws. 

With  a full  complement  of  WCOs  in  the  field,  along  with  526  deputies,  our  field 
personnel  successfully  prosecuted  8,622  cases  during  the  calendar  year  2002.  Also  during 
the  same  time  period,  12,838  warnings  were  issued,  and  $1,476,545  in  penalties  was 
assessed  for  an  average  of  $172  per  case. 

As  a result  of  major  violations  committed  in  2002,  986  persons  lost  the  privileges  to 
hunt  and  take  furhearers  in  Pennsylvania.  Additionally,  250  first-time  offenders  arrested 
for  hunting  wildlife  with  bait  or  enticement  were  given  a written  warning.  Should  these 
individuals  violate  this  law  at  any  time  in  the  future,  their  hunting  and  trapping  privi- 
leges will  be  revoked  for  one  year. 

During  the  year,  16  persons  lost  their  hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  because  of 
failure  to  respond  to  citations,  and  451  had  their  privileges  revoked  for  failing  to  pay 
their  penalty  in  full  within  the  required  180  days.  Following  notification  to  these  indi- 
viduals, 430  met  their  obligations  and  their  privileges  were  restored. 

During  the  year,  $1,016  was  expended  from  the  Game  Fund  to  supply  and  erect  four 
bear  deterrent  fences  to  qualified  beekeepers.  An  additional  $10,790  was  spent  to  pay  59 
claims  for  bear  damage  to  bees,  livestock  and  poultry. 

Bureau  personnel  continue  to  review  and  process  a growing  number  of  permit  applica- 
tions. Special  permits  are  issued  to  qualified  persons  for  a wide  range  of  activities  requir- 
ing close  regulation  in  order  to 
adequately  protect  the  resource 
and  other  public  interest  toward 
captive  wildlife  utilization.  This 
program  increased  by  more  than 
3,300  permits  last  year,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  46,300  permits 
on  active  status  in  33  categories. 

WITH  A FU  LL  complement  of  WCOs 
in  the  field,  along  with  526 
deputies,  our  field  personnel 
successfully  prosecuted  8,622 
cases  during  the  calendar  year 
2002.  Also  during  the  same  time 
period,  12,838  warnings  were 
issued,  and  $1,476,545  in  penalties 
was  assessed. 
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In  addition,  the  bureau  was  also  involved  in  issuing  545  bobcat  har- 
vest permits.  Through  coordination  with  the  taxidermy  board,  the  bu- 
reau conducted  two  taxidermy  tests  and  certified  70  new  taxidermists. 
The  hureau  also  met  quarterly  with  the  wildlife  rehabilitation  council 
to  interview  new  rehahilitator  applicants  as  well  as  address  problems 
and  concerns.  The  council  also  sponsored  specialized  Rabies  Vector 
Species  (RVS)  training  at  State  College  this  past  spring. 

Although  these  permits  generated  more  than  $530,000  in  applica- 
tion and  renewal  fees,  the  agency  has  been  unable  to  recoup  all  its  ad- 
ministrative costs  under  the  current  fee  schedule.  In  addition  to  stream- 
lining regulations  and  processing  procedures,  the  hureau  has  submitted  increased  fee 
amounts  for  many  permits  to  the  General  Assembly  for  consideration. 

This  marks  the  first  full  year  that  admin- 
istrative reviews  were  conducted  by  an  out- 
side hearing  officer.  During  this  period,  64 
hearing  requests  were  received.  Ten  per- 
tained to  recalled  or  denied  special  per- 
mits, three  were  for  review  of  recalled  li- 
cense issuing  agencies,  and  41  addressed  an 
individual’s  revocation  of  hunting/ 
furtaking  privileges.  In  all,  10  were  denied 
due  to  the  requests  not  being  filed  within 
legal  time  frames. 

Deterrent  fencing  continues  to  be  effec- 
tive at  reducing  deer  and  elk  damage  to 
crops,  orchards  and  tree  nurseries.  Due  to 
the  time  it  takes  to  fully  process  a fence, 
many  are  applied  for  in  one  year  and  not 
erected  and  inspected  until  the  following 
year.  In  fiscal  year  2002,  20  fences  were 
completed.  Another  38  were  at  some  stage 
between  application  and  final  inspection. 

Vertex  mobile  radios  with  both  VHP  Hi  and  Lo  band  capabilities  were  recently  pur- 
chased. This  gives  our  officers  the  capability  to  have  direct  radio  communications  with 
State  Police,  DCNR  and  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  officers.  This  completes  the  mobile 
radio  replacement  project.  The  Vertex  are  replacing  models  that  are  approaching  15  years 
in  operation,  and  eventually  there  will  be  no  parts  available  to  repair  them. 

The  following  projects  were  also  accomplished  during  the  past  year: 

• Continued  the  development  of  the  conservation  law  enforcement  canine  program. 
An  advanced  training  regiment  has  been  implemented  to  further  refine  the  canine  teams’ 
capabilities.  One  canine  team  assisted  State  Police  in  tracking  and  apprehending  an 
armed  and  dangerous  subject  in  a wooded  area.  The  teams  have  assisted  other  WCOs, 
finding  evidence  that  otherwise  would  have  been  missed,  such  as  deer  parts  under  snow. 

• Continued  the  Wildlife  Forensic  Specialist/Instructor  Program  and  issued  special- 
ized photography  equipment  for  wildlife  crime  scene  and  hunting  related  shooting  inci- 
dent investigation.  Thanks  to  a Conservation  Law  Enforcement  Chiefs  Association  grant, 
the  bureau  sponsored  a forensic  instructor  workshop  in  spring  2002.  Ohio  has  requested 
and  received  materials  to  develop  a similar  program,  and  Game  Commission  instructors 
provided  training  to  all  Vermotat  conservation  officers. 


Regis  Senko 


TERRY  McClelland  was  named  the 
Northwest  Region's  "Outstanding  Deputy 
of  the  Year." 
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Human  Resources 

The  commission  recognizes  that  our  employees  and  volunteers  are  the  agency's  most  valuable 
resource.  To  carry  out  an  effective  wildlife  management  program,  we  must  address  the  needs  of 
recruiting,  training,  placing  and  maintaining  a competent  and  effective  workforce  that  will  best 
meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  our  organization  and  the  public  we  serve.  As  we  meet  these  goals 
and  objectives,  we  will  provide  equal  employment  opportunity  and  diversity  in  the  workplace. 


Goal:  Recruit  and  develop  a competent  and  effective 
workforce  to  protect  and  manage  the  commonwealth's  wildlife 
resources. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  following  projects  were  accomplished: 

• Completed  a survival  skills  training  plan  provided  to  all  commissioned  officers. 

• Completed  a Legal  Updates  course  and  provided  instructor  training  to  all  instruc- 
tors who  then  conducted  the  regional  training  to  approximately  800  officers.  Also  pro- 
vided the  materials  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  for  the 
development  of  a similar  program  for  waterways  conservation  officers. 

• Completed  six  deputy  training  modules  for  use  hy  WCOs  at  deputy  training  meet- 
ings. They  include:  Law  Enforcement  Professionalism,  Terrorism  Awareness  for  Conserva- 
tion Officers,  Chronic  Wasting  Disease,  Clandestine  Drug  Lah  Awareness,  Environmental 
Crime  Investigation  and  Officer  Safety  Update:  Disguised  Weapons. 

• Completed  formal  testing  and  evaluation  of  various  law  enforcement  equipment, 
to  ensure  the  most  effective  equipment  is  issued. 

• Attended  training  in  performing  critical  incident  stress  defusing  and  with  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  Conservation  Officer  Assistance  Program. 

• Conducted  a firearms  training  session  to  certify  instructors  in  full  spectrum  force 
training  to  provide  realistic  officer  safety,  de-escalation,  and  use  of  force  judgment  train- 
ing. 

• Completed  curriculum  development  and  instruction  of  30  deputy  candidates  dur- 
ing the  72-hour  course  of  instruction  over  an  intensive  seven-day  basic  training  program. 
Developed  and  administered  the  extension  course  and  the  286-question  certification 
exam.  This  year,  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  all  applicants  successfully  passed  the 
exam  and  were  commissioned  and  entered  into  a one-year  probationary  program  while 
serving  under  the  guidance  of  their  district  WCO. 

• Obtained  certifications  as  an  instmctor  in  the  Terrorism  Awareness  Program  and  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Anti-Terrorism  Training 

Instructor  Course.  Used  mate- 
rial to  develop  training  for  con- 
servation officers. 

THIS  YEAR,  for  the  second 
consecutive  year,  all  deputy 
WCO  applicants  successfully 
passed  the  exam  and  were 
commissioned  and  entered  into 
a one-year  probationary 
program  while  serving  under 
the  guidance  of  their  district 
WCO. 


Barry  Leonard 
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Administrative  Services 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  has  the  responsibility  to  insure  that 
all  external  and  internal  customers  receive  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
service.  We  constantly  look  at  ways  of  improving  our  processes  to  provide 
better  service  within  the  guidelines  of  the  commonwealth’s  procedures  and 
private  sector  best  business  practices. 

Goal:  Provide  fiscal  responsibility  and  financial 
accountability  for  the  agency  and  help  all 
employees  and  volunteers  perform  their  duties 
efficiently  and  effectively. 


Bob  D'Angelo 


The  Administrative  Services  division 
continues  to  administer  and  monitor  the 
Game  Commission's  automotive  fleet. 


The  division  continues  to  administer  and  monitor  the  Commonwealth  Purchasing 
Card  Program  for  adherence  to  procurement  protocol  and  established  procedures  and 
guidelines. 

The  division  also  continues  to  administer  and  monitor  the  Game  Commission’s  auto- 
motive  fleet  activities  and  evaluate  the  Commission’s  use  of  assigned  vehicles  to  ensure 

minimum  vehicle  numhers,  while  continu- 
ing to  maximize  efficient  operations. 

In  October  2002,  our  agency  went  live 
with  SAP  (Systems  Application  Products), 
which  significantly  changed  the  business 
process  for  our  agency.  An  advancement 
account  was  implemented,  as  part  of  this 
system,  to  permit  payments  to  he  made  to 
vendors  for  purchases  $1,500  or  less,  as  long 
as  the  item  purchased  is  not  available  against 
a DGS  statewide  contract  or  the  vendor  does 
not  accept  the  Visa  Purchase  card.  All  bu- 
reau activity  is  submitted  to  our  office  for  review,  auditing  and  processing.  Payment 
information  is  input  into  SAP  directly  from  our  office.  Region  offices  are  permitted  to 
enter  payment  information  into  the  SAP  environment  for  invoices  being  paid  from  their 
region.  Invoices  and  supporting  documents  from  the  region  offices  are  then  scanned  into 
Keyfile  and  extracted  by  our  office  for  auditing  purposes.  All  transactions  entered  into 
SAP  are  monitored  and  audited  for  fiscal  responsiveness  and  adherence  to  established 
procedures  and  guidelines.  After  audit  is  completed,  checks  are  produced  through  the 
SAP  environment  and  mailed,  along  with  a copy  of  the  invoice,  to  the  vendor.  Files  and 
documentation  for  these  expenses  are  maintained  in  this  office. 

This  division  continues  to  support  the  financial  end  of  the  Game  Commission  E- 
Commerce  application,  which  includes  credit  card  validation  for  constituents  who  pur- 
chase hunting  licenses.  Game  News  subscriptions  and  product/merchandise  sales.  Credit 
card  information  must  he  assimilated  and  validated  through  the  SurePay  gateway  process- 
ing application,  fulfillment  obligations  tracked,  disputed  changes  researched  and  vali- 
dated, sales  credited  or  reauthorized,  prepare  and  process  form  letters  to  constituents 
informing  them  of  product  status,  credit  issues,  etc. 

The  division  also  assists  with  the  Game  Commission’s  marketing  initiative  and  admin- 
ister/manage the  development  of  product  types  and  specifications,  including  contract 
price  negotiations,  cost  analysis  of  proposed  products,  and  approval  of  final  spec  samples 
for  merchandise  sold  through  our  website  and  to  the  public. 
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Licensing 

The  licensing  of  hunters  and  trappers  provides  approximately  50  percent  of  the  agency’s 
operating  income.  Additionally , licensing  albws  the  agency  to  evaluate  and  control  management 
programs  and  monitor  public  participadon. 

Goal:  Promote  cost  effective  and  progressive  licensing  systems 
while  maintaining  simplicity  and  responsiveness  to  the  buyer. 


In  2002  an  automated,  high-speed,  li- 
cense printing  system  was  fully  activated  to 
fulfill  on-line  license  orders  placed  through 
“The  Outdoor  Shop.”  The  fulfillment  sys- 
tem channels  data  to  a high-speed  auto- 
mated printing  system  that  generates  the 
multifaceted  license  package  in  seconds  on 
super  durable  paper.  The  printing  system 
handles  high  volume  sales  with  ease  and 
nearly  eliminates  manual  labor  associated 
with  issuing  hunting  licenses. 

The  automated  fulfillment  system  was 
further  enhanced  to  provide  instant  privi- 
leges to  hunters  who  purchase  additional 
licenses  (archery,  muzzleloader,  migratory 
game  bird  and  bear)  on-line. 

Instead  of  the  agency  having  to  mail  a 
license  stamp,  the  system  assigns  the  cus- 
tomer a web  order  number  that  he/she  en- 
ters on  the  hunting  license  back  tag.  The 
web  order  number  and  the  hunter’s  signa- 
ture on  the  back  tag  validate  the  privilege. 
The  web  order  number  feature  has  become 
extremely  popular,  especially  for  hunters 
who  desire  an  add-on  license  privilege  right 
before  a season  opener.  No  lines,  no  wait- 
ing; just  instant  customer  satisfaction. 


Bob  D'Angelo 


The  following  licenses  were  issued  for  the 
2002-03  license  year: 

Resident  Adult 

749,352 

Resident  junior 

54,793 

Resident  junior  Combination 

48,813 

Resident  Senior 

40,607 

Resident  Landowner 

1,795 

Nonresident  Adult 

61,731 

Nonresident  junior 

2,468 

Nonresident  junior  Combination 

724 

Nonresident  7-Day 

3,018 

Resident  Archery 

270,043 

Nonresident  Archery 

13,012 

Resident  Muzzleloader 

158,817 

Nonresident  Muzzleloader 
Resident  Migratory  Game  Bird 

7,259 

License 

Nonresident  Migratory  Game 

116,583 

Bird  License 

4,500 

Resident  Antlerless  Deer 

976,913 

Nonresident  Antlerless  Deer 

33,723 

Resident  Adult  Furtaker 

19,251 

Resident  junior  Furtaker 

394 

Resident  Senior  Furtaker 

822 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker 

184 

Nonresident  junior  Furtaker 

21 

Resident  Bear 

118,218 

Nonresident  Bear 

3,828 

Senior  Lifetime  blunting 

3,174 

Senior  Lifetime  Combination 
Senior  Lifetime  Combination 

2,664 

(Upgrades) 

312 

Senior  Lifetime  Renewal  Hunting 

47,703 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

4 

Elk  (31,789  applications) 

70 

Bobcat  (3,1 1 2 applications) 

545 

Total  Revenue  Received:  $37,053,260 

(Figure  includes  application  fees  for  elk 
and  bobcat) 
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Information  Technology 

The  Game  Commission  has  a strong  commitment  to  information  technol- 
ogy and  recognizes  the  tremendous  benefits  of  innovative , technological  solu- 
tions to  information  management.  This  program  area  services  all  commission 
programs  and  provides  a backbone  for  communication , data  analysis , finan- 
cial operations,  statistical  analysis,  and  many  other  essential  functions . 

Coal:  Provide  the  latest  advances  in  information 
technology  for  solutions  to  program  objectives. 

Implementation  of  Wildlife  Management  Units  (WMUs)  created  the  most  changes 
for  our  computer  application  systems  this  year.  The  Deer  Harvest  System,  Black  Bear 
System,  Small  Game  Survey  and  Turkey  System  all  had  to  he  changed  to  collect  data  by 
WMUand  report  byWMU. 

The  agency’s  offsite  disaster  recovery  (recovery-pac);  the  agency’s  self-assessment  ini- 
tiative to  ensure  and  enhance  privacy  and  security  of  information  (PaSO);  and  an  update 
of  our  application  architecture  (eHCISurvey)  are  among  the  many  security  initiatives 
updated  this  past  year. 

With  the  pending  implementation  of  the  Human  Resources  portion  of  Imagine  PA, 
personal  computers  have  been  installed  in  each  of  our  Food  and  Cover  headquarters, 
giving  employees  access  for  Time  and  Activity  reporting,  leave  request  submissions, 
benefit  changes,  along  with  access  to  the  commonwealth’s  e-mail  system  and  shared  files. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Consolidated  Computing  Services  and  UNISYS, 
agency  technicians  developed  a disaster  recovery  plan  for  our  mainframe  computing 
platform  and  conducted  the  first  of  a series  of  disaster  recovery  tests,  and  a second  test  will 
be  conducted  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  Microsoft  software  patches  being  issued  and  the  con- 
stant threat  of  computer  virus  infections,  we  have  implemented  an  automated  system  to 
distribute  these  updates  to  our  headquarters  and  all  six  region  offices  PCs.  We  are  trying  to 
formulate  an  automated  method  to  distribute  these  updates  to  our  field  personnel  as  well. 

We  are  making  increasing  amounts  of  data  available  to  our  users  for  Geographic 
Information  Systems  (CIS)  applications.  Work  is  progressing  on  forest  cover  data,  game 
lands  parcel  data,  and  tying  our  CIS  system  into  other  agency  automated  applications. 

We  have  created  a new  look  and  feel  to  our  agency  website.  This  was  done  to  make 
specific  types  of  information  easier  to  find  for  visitors  to  our  site  and  to  prepare  the  site  for 
migration  into  the  commonwealth  standard  for  website  development,  DSF  (Dynamic 
Site  Framework). 

It  should  he  noted  that  an  increasing  amount  of  our  resources  are  being  spent  comply- 
ing with  commonwealth  initiatives  including  Security  Projects,  Imagine  PA  enterprise 
resources  planning.  Keystone  networking  and  website  DSF  compliance. 


The  PGC  2002-03  Financial  Report,  unavailable  at  press 
time,  will  be  published  in  an  upcoming  issue. 
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The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners’  formal  — and  unanimous  — opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
combine  the  Game  Commission  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  was  covered  last  month. 
Following  is  testimony  presented  before  the  Flouse  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  on  House 
Resolution  15,  by  Mike  Maranche,  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League,  on  September  25, 
2003.  Watch  upcoming  issues  of  Game  Hews  for  more  on  this  vitally  important  issue . 

From  the  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmen's  League 

Thank  you  Chairman  Smith  and  memhers  of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  HR 
15.  The  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League  stands  opposed  to  a merger  between  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 

With  Pennsylvania  being  the  only  state  having  separate  commissions,  it  has  been  asked:  What 
do  the  other  states  know  that  Pennsylvania  doesn’t?  The  fact  is,  most  states  started  out  with 
combined  agencies.  Maybe  the  proper  question  to  ask  is:  What  does  Pennsylvania  know  that  the 
other  states  don’t?  Pennsylvania  was  the  forerunner  in  wildlife  management,  and  the  two  commis- 
sions have  long  traditions  with  highly  specialized  missions.  Combining  them  will  necessitate  prior- 
ity changes  and  will  dilute  their  respective  missions.  Several  years  ago,  the  DER  was  split  into  the 
DEP  and  the  DCNR,  so  that  each  could  focus  on  their  distinct  missions.  This  same  principle  needs 
to  be  applied  to  the  Game  and  Pish  commissions. 

Our  two  agencies  are  held  in  high  regard  around  the  nation.  The  Legislative  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  report  of  1989  documents  that  high  regard  by  other  states’  wildlife  agencies  for 
Pennsylvania’s  separate  commissions.  In  the  same  section  of  that  report  is  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  holds  our  Game  and  Fish  Commissions. 

The  costs  of  consolidating  agency  personnel,  training,  facilities  and  equipment  may  not  be  worth 
the  short-term  savings  that  may  be  realized.  A massive  rewriting  of  the  Game,  Fish,  and  Boat  codes 
will  be  necessary.  Also,  the  intangible  cost  of  an  increased  bureaucracy  will  have  little  support  from 
the  client  base,  because  sportsmen  want  to  keep  their  agencies  as  close  as  possible.  Above  all,  long 
term  funding  is  the  real  problem,  which  will  continue  to  exist  under  a merged  scenario. 

Field  and  Stream,  in  its  revealing,  “Storm  Warnings,  Parts  1 & 2,”  shows  that  most  states  are  in, 
or  fast  approaching,  a dead-end  funding  crisis  with  their  wildlife  agencies.  Declining  sportsmen 
numbers,  and  added  demands,  are  at  the  crux  of  the  problem.  In  Pennsylvania,  a glaring  example  is 
the  DEP  condemnation  of  the  state  owned  hatcheries,  with  fishermen  expected  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Creative  funding  measures  need  to  be  devised  and  implemented  to  increase  revenue  for  our 
agencies.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  sport,  fishermen  and  hunters  have  contributed  many  millions  of  tax 
dollars  to  the  general  fund  by  purchasing  tackle  and  gear.  Therefore,  a variant  Missouri-style  funding 
should  be  investigated.  Pittman-Robertson  type  funding  is  another  option  that  has  been  proposed, 
bunding  is  the  solution,  not  merger. 

The  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League  likewise  opposes  merging  the  Game  and  Eish  com- 
missions into  DCNR.  The  mission  of  DCNR  is  very  different  than  that  of  Game  and  Fish.  The  new 
DCNR  Forest  Management  Plan  establishes  a direction  of  setting  aside  resources,  where  as,  PGC 
and  PF&BC  objectives  are  to  utilize  resources.  Since  hunters  and  fishermen  are  the  original  conser- 
vationists, representing  America’s  bedrock  culture  — with  genuine  love  for  the  land  — ecological 
concerns  can  be  addressed  in-house.  Because  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions  have  long  traditions, 
a merger  into  DCNR  has  the  great  potential  of  igniting  a morale  problem.  Illinois  found  it  necessary 
to  split  their  merged  agencies  apart,  due  to  morale.  Just  recently,  Nevada  separated  its  wildlife  agency 
from  its  DCNR,  resulting  in  increased  morale. 

Of  particular  issue  is  the  IVz  million  acres  of  game  lands,  purchased  with  sportsmen’s  dollars. 
Under  a DCNR  merger,  it  will  only  he  a matter  of  time  until  it  will  be  deemed  necessary  to 
incorporate  select  game  lands  into  wilderness  areas. 

The  first  order  of  the  surgeon  is  to  “do  no  harm.”  We  should  be  working  to  improve  the  health 
of  our  unique  Game  and  Fish  commissions.  Merger  is  an  over-reaching  solution  to  a funding 
problem,  endemic  to  wildlife  agencies  across  the  nation. 
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Winter  Time  is 
Rabbit  Time  ® 

(Classic  Story  from  January  1968) 

By  Bob  Carter 


Frost  made  a thick,  white  crust  on 
the  thistle  stalks  and  elderberry 
bushes  beside  our  bam.  Daylight  was  break- 
ing, and  as  it  was  Saturday  — no  school  — 
and  even  the  six  below  zero  temperature 
wasn’t  keeping  me  from  going  hunting  that 
morning.  What  16-year-old  hunter  is  ever 
deterred  by  mean  weather? 

Wow!  It  was  really  cold,  though.  1 
hustled  a little  faster  for  the  warmth  of  the 
old  barn.  It  had  a stone  foundation  with 
no  windows,  so  it  was  still  quite  dark  in- 
side when  I ducked  in.  In  the  shaft  of  light 
from  the  doorway,  I could  see  Nell,  our 
badly  spoiled  riding  mare,  nodding  a hun- 
gry greeting  from  her  stall.  She  had  oats 
on  her  mind. 

Over  in  the  corner.  Queen,  a very  good 
rabbit  dog,  rustled  the  broken  straw  bales 
into  which  she  had  burrowed  for  luxuri- 
ous sleeping.  First  she  poked  out  her 
pointed  black  nose,  and  then  hopped  from 
her  nest,  stretching  and  yawning.  Queen’s 
tail  whacked  her  ribs  with  enthusiasm.  In 
seconds  she  was  wide  awake  and  ready  to 
go  rabbit  hunting. 

Massaging  my  stinging  ears,  I gave  Nell 
her  pail  of  oats,  ran  out  and  smashed  the 
lip  of  the  bucket  into  the  creek  ice  to  get 
her  a chilly  slug  of  water.  Then  I filled  her 
manger  with  hay  and  trotted  for  the  house 
with  Queen  hard  on  my  heels. 

I let  her  sit  in  the  kitchen  while  I ate 
homemade  buckwheat  cakes,  sausage  and 
genuine  maple  syrup.  As  usual,  my  grand- 
mother had  to  be  called  off  her  skillet,  or 
extra  cakes  would  have  been  stacked  to  eye 
level  on  my  plate. 


Finishing  eating,  I donned  all  the 
hunting  clothes  I could  find  in  my 
room,  grabbed  my  Parker  16-gauge 
double  and  headed  for  the  door. 
“Watch  you  don’t  freeze!”  Grammy 
cautioned. 

Queen  ran  ahead  as  we  crossed  the 
bare,  brittle  earth  of  the  garden.  A few 
straggly  tomato  vines  had  been  black- 
ened into  the  ground  by  winter.  Al- 
though it  was  only  late  November, 
there  had  been  a couple  of  weeks  of 
very  cold  weather. 

We  aimed  for  a grownup  bottom- 
land, where  high  goldenrod  was  mixed 
with  brier  patches  and  the  tired  trees 
of  an  ancient  orchard.  The  area  was 
usually  full  of  rabbits. 

I took  up  one  of  my  favorite  watch- 
ing spots  — a rugged,  metal  toolbox 
about  four  feet  high  that  had  been  left 
behind  by  an  oil  well  drilling  crew. 

Queen  hit  the  goldenrod  with  her 
usual  probing  zigzag.  Never  since  have 
I seen  a dog  that  could  match  her  in 
covering  territory  fast  and  well.  She 
was  a great  router  and  a persistent 
trailer.  Half  blue  tick  and  half  fox  ter- 
rier, she  was  better  than  any  beagle  I 
have  ever  run.  If  there  was  a rabbit  to 
be  routed.  Queen  would  find  it. 

This  fine  hound  didn’t  belong  to 
me.  She  was  owned  by  Buck  Trew,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bentleyville  Sport  Shop; 
she  hoarded  with  us. 

Queen  lived  for  hunting.  At  least 
half  a dozen  times  I have  seen  her 
creep  into  brush,  closing  in  on  the 
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traces  of  body  scent,  then  spring,  cat- 
like,  to  grab  a startled  cottontail  in  its 
form.  She  always  retrieved,  both  my 
rabbits  and  hers. 

This  morning  was  proving  a rc:>ugh 
one,  however.  A cutting  breeze  had 
risen  with  the  sun,  so  I was  soon  shiv- 
ering hard  on  my  perch.  Queen 
coursed  the  goldenrod,  cracking  her 
busy  tail  into  the  cold,  stiffened  stalks. 
Every  minute  or  two,  she’d  stop  and 
snort  loudly  to  clear  powdery  frost 
crystals  from  her  muzzle  and  nostrils. 

We  spent  almost  an  hour  there, 
then  1 whistled  her  away  and  we 
moved  across  the  creek  into  an  open 
woods.  But  still  no  luck.  Before  1 knew 
it,  10  o’clock  had  come  and  we  hadn’t 
budged  a single  rabbit.  The  air  hadn’t 
been  warmed  much  by  the  low-hang- 
ing sun.  It  was  still  near  the  zero  mark. 

“Let’s  get  down  out  of  this  wind,”  1 
called  to  Queen,  and  we  turned  hack 
towards  the  bottomland.  Our  return 
route  was  a hit  different,  so  we  came 
upon  the  creek  hank  at  a spot  where 
the  channel  was  chopped  deep  and  the 
bank  high.  Spring  floods  had  been  slic- 
ing at  the  hank  on  my  side,  so  the 
thick  ledge  of  sod  at  the  top  had  curled 
down  to  hug  the  hank.  The  sod  formed 
a small  tunnel  that  looked  interesting 
to  Queen.  Ferret- like,  she  nosed  un- 
der the  end  of  this  overhang  and. 


scrambling  a hit  to  hold  her  altitude  against 
the  steep  side  of  the  hank,  soon  wiggled 
out  of  sight  into  the  sod  tunnel. 

Her  excited  yipping  broke  out  immedi- 
ately, and  I was  caught  with  my  stiffened 
fingers  jammed  deep  into  my  hunting  coat 
pockets.  A rahhit  zipped  out  the  other  end 
of  the  sod  sectiori  and  skittered  along  a hare 
spot  of  the  clay  creek  bank  where  the  sod 
had  broken  off  and  tumbled  into  the  creek. 
The  rahhit  was  into  the  next  tunneled  sec- 
tion before  1 could  get  organized.  1 started 
to  ease  forward  and  Queen  shot  out,  snap- 
ping wickedly  at  the  haunches  of  a second 
rabbit.  It  gained  ground  in  a hurry  when  it 
hit  the  open  bank,  and  1 belted  it  with  the 
right  barrel  at  about  20  yards.  It 
cartwheeled  to  the  thick  ice  surface  of  the 
creek,  where  Queenie  nabbed  it  and  angled 
back  up  the  steep  slope  to  hand  me  my  first 
hag  of  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  1 took  the  rahhit.  Queen 
whirled  and  charged  the  second  sod  tun- 
nel. She  must  have  seen  both  those  rab- 
bits and  hadn’t  forgotten  the  first  one.  1 
knew  the  formula  already,  so  when  this  one 
scooted  out  into  the  next  downstream 
break  in  the  sod,  1 nailed  it.  Queen  had 
suddenly  located  the  local  rahhit  popula- 
tion, and  just  as  suddenly  1 was  looking  like 
a shrewd  young  hunter.  Immediately,  1 
could  think  of  miles  of  undercut  creek 
hanks  that  needed  hunting.  And  the  day 
had  just  started. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  rabbits  liked  these 
sod  overhangs.  The  thick  earth  and  root 
system  provided  a good,  dry  insulation  from 
the  cold  and  either  end  of  each  drooping 
section  of  sod  was  an  escape  route. 

My  dog  and  I had  soon  worked  all  the 
creek  bank  back  to  the  farmhouse  and  it 
was  noon.  I had  seen  eight  rabbits  and  got- 
ten my  limit.  Then,  just  as  1 was  ready  to 
turn  from  the  creek  and  head  for  the  house. 
Queen  crowded  under  the  very  last  ves- 
tige of  overhang  and  pushed  out  a ring- 
neck.  With  Queen  hastening  his  launch, 
the  bird  cackled  and  flushed  downstream. 
My  first  quick  shot  had  no  visible  effect. 
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hut  I rapped  him  with  the  choke  barrel  and 
he  fluttered  and  tumbled  into  a heavy  weed 
patch  just  50  yards  from  our  harn. 

I hurried  forward  on  the  ready.  One  or 
two  ringnecks  a season  was  about  all  you 
could  expect  around  our  farm  in  those  days. 
It  was  a disaster  to  lose  one.  Queen  barged 
into  the  weeds,  though,  and  nabbed  it. 
What  a dog! 

Back  in  the  house,  I peeled  off  my  heavy 
layers  of  clothes  and  led  Queen  right  up  to 
the  fireplace.  When  I patted  her  shoulder, 
clay-colored  dust  flew.  Only  then  did  I 
think  about  this  unexpectedly  good  morn- 
ing of  hunting.  If  we  hadn’t  blundered  into 
the  interesting  creek  side  rabbit  loafing 
spot.  I’d  have  done  poorly  that  cold  day. 

The  cold  weather  had  driven  all  game 
underground  — all  that  could  get  under- 
ground, that  is.  Even  today,  I like  to  poke 
around  those  curled-over  creek  banks; 
they’re  productive  in  warmer  weather,  too. 

Because  we  now  have  the  extended  sea- 
son after  Christmas,  many  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  can  get  out  for  late  winter 
rabbit  hunting,  and  often  on  snow.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  find  them  before  we  can 
take  a crack  at  them. 

With  the  cue  I got  from  this  creek  bank 
phenomenon  a good  many  years  ago,  I look 
for  winter  cottontails  where  they  weren’t 
earlier  in  the  season. 

It’s  a fact  that  when  the  weather  is  cold 
and  rough,  most  rabbits  are  securely  down 
woodchuck  burrows  and  inaccessible  to 
hunters.  When  a hunting  day  dawns  cold 
and  windy,  you  might  be  better  off  hunt- 
ing something  else  in  the  morning  hours. 
Then,  if  the  sun  does  build  up  the  air  tem- 
perature a bit,  rabbits  will  usually  come  out 
of  hiding  and  sit  in  the  cover  near  their 
protective  burrows.  You’ll  be  able  to  jump 
them  then,  hut  should  be  prepared  to  shoot 
quickly.  They  often  take  a couple  hops  and 
disappear  back  down  that  hole. 

But,  if  you  aren’t  willing  to  wait  around 
for  the  weather  to  upgrade  a little,  there 
are  plenty  of  places  you  can  look  for  hardy 
cottontails  above  ground.  Their  goal  on 


these  rough  days  is  to  find  protection 
from  the  wind  and  to  retain  body  heat 
to  warm  their  hiding  spots. 

You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  unexpected 
places  you  can  find  cottontails.  They 
might  be  under  a piece  of  tin  lying  in 
a field  or  inside  pipes  or  culverts.  One 
January  day,  I routed  a rabbit  from  a 
3 -pound  coffee  can  in  a farmer’s  tin 
can  pile.  Maybe  the  picture  of  a hot 
cup  of  coffee  on  the  side  of  the  can 
gave  him  a false  sense  of  warmth. 

So,  you  do  need  a good  imagina- 
tion and  an  eagle  eye.  Any  hunter  can 
find  rabbits  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
if  there  are  rabbits  around.  But  you 
need  a dog  like  Queen,  or  general  per- 
sistence, when  the  hard,  winter 
weather  closes  in. 

Take  up  the  challenge.  Check  hol- 
low trees,  hollow  logs,  corn  shocks, 
rock  piles,  hay  stacks,  big  brush  heaps, 
old  junked  car  bodies,  rail  fences,  tree- 
top  slashings,  small  caves,  stumps,  rock 
outcrops,  harrows  and  plows  standing 
in  fields,  crumpled  lime  sacks,  rusty 
buckets  — anything  that  offers  a rab- 
bit-sized shelter  and  cuts  off  the  wind. 
And  don’t  forget  to  check  out  that 
creek  bank!  □ 
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HiinterMesidence 

Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopcbick 


ARTWAY  DOWN  THE  MOUNTAIN  is  a lovely  slice 
of  woods  that  I often  pass  through,  stopping  there 
mostly  to  call  turkeys  in  the  spring  or  fall,  or  for  a 
few  hours  when  hunting  deer.  At  the  base  of  a split- 
trunked  hemlock  is  a seat  of  three  flat  rocks  that  some- 
one — prohahly  a deer  hunter  — had  stacked  there.  I first  found 
the  seat  more  than  30  years  ago,  hut  have  never  seen  anyone 
here  during  deer  season.  Assuming  squatter’s  rights,  I claimed  it  as  my 
own  and  have  been  watching  from  here  ever  since. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  spot,  no  panoramic  view  or  rugged  topogra- 
phy, just  a crease  in  the  mountain  where  a hunter  might  pause  to  watch  and  wait.  Per- 
haps it  is  a combination  of  features  that  gives  it  charm.  As  one  comes  down  through  the 
dense  laurel  the  woods  suddenly  opens  up.  A stand  of  dark,  mature  oaks  on  the  left  side 
of  the  hollow  faces  a silvery  wash  of  beech  on  the  right,  like  opposing  pieces  on  a chess 
hoard.  In  the  belly  of  the  hollow  a small  spring  seep  gurgles  from  under  a boulder,  a 
massive  obelisk  that  stands  in  pale  contrast  to  the  wall  of  dark  hemlocks  below.  Vast 
networks  of  grapevines  are  like  an  enormous  ragged  net,  long  forgotten,  yet  holding 
captive  several  of  the  muscular  beech. 

I have  visited  this  parcel  of  woods  in  every  month,  and  always  seem  to  discover 
something  new  here.  It’s  odd  how  a single  place  can  become  so  ingrained  in  our  lives, 
and  I suppose  that  I know  this  small  pocket  as  well  as  any;  yet  I know  it  only  in  the 
context  of  my  time  here,  brief  and  selective  as  it  is,  and  I often  try  to  visualize  the 
unseen  dramas  that  play  out  in  this  amphitheater. 

A recent  hobby  for  some  is  setting  up  cameras  near  game  trails  or  woodland  clearings 
to  capture  nature’s  hidden  moments:  that  hig  buck  that  no  one  ever  sees  in  daylight,  a 
secretive  hohcat,  a curious  bear.  But  the  course  of  events  at  a special  place  far  exceeds 
what  any  photo  album  could  possibly  record:  the  course  and  gradient  of  light  minute  by 
minute,  the  temperament  of  storms,  the  eternal  tickings  of  summer  insects,  the  smoking 
dash  of  a meteor  above  the  etched  canopy  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  whispery  tread  of  a coyote  in  powdery  snow.  To 
know  such  things  would  require  a constant  presence,  and  a 
man  is  not  a centuries  old  oak  or  a boulder  set  here  millions 
of  years  before,  witness  to  all.  In  our  limited  time  we  can 
only  piecemeal  this  eternal  chronicle  through  a combi- 
nation of  experience,  evidence  and  imagination. 

Here,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I borrow  from 
the  archives  of  seasons  past  to  draw  a portrait  of  this  hit 
of  ground  through  the  months,  hoping  that  it  reveals 
those  deeper  qualities  that  dwell  beneath  the  surface  of 
all  good  portraits. 

Winter  — The  hollow  is  incrusted  with  alternating  layers 
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of  snow  and  ice,  like  a series  of  glazes  on 
a ceramic  vase.  But  unlike  the  vase  that  is 
fired  in  a kiln,  it  is  the  hitter  cold  wind 
that  enamels  the  uplands.  Usually  criss- 
crossed with  deer  trails,  only  a few  old 
tracks  pock  the  hollow.  It  snows  again  to- 
day, flakes  slanting  in  at  a constant  angle 
on  a steady  northwest  wind.  The  hollow 
seems  lonely  and  desolate,  hut  life  goes  on. 

A hand  of  chickadees  weaves  through,  work- 
ing  the  tree  hark  feverishly  to  keep  the  calories  ' 
coming  in,  and  the  dark  hump  high  in  a hem- 
lock  is  a porcupine,  that  moves  at  a pace  in  synch  *\  r 

with  the  stalled  passage  of  time  in  this  frozen  setting. 

February  continues  as  a seamless  scroll  of  storms  that 
vary  little  in  intensity.  The  hollow  is  deep  with  snow,  and 
the  tracks  of  a gray  squirrel  stitch  a log  then  hop  down  into  a 
clearing  where  the  squirrel  has  dug  deep  into  the  snow,  exposing 
a clot  of  leaves  where  it  recovered  some  morsel.  Near  the  wind- 
break of  hemlocks,  the  slight  impressions  of  three  old  deer  beds 
reveal  leaves  in  the  gray  ice:  saw-toothed  birch  and  the  lohed  white 
oak  leaves  and  mitten-shaped  sassafras,  like  precious  remnants  of 
autumn  displayed  behind  frosted  glass.  Last  October  seems  an  eon 
ago,  when  the  hollow  was  alive  with  the  frantic  industry  of  gray  squir- 
rels; a warm  and  bountiful  time  when  deer  filtered  through  in  glossy 
coats  that  so  perfectly  matched  the  hue  and  sheen  of  the  oak  leaves  that  they  seemed  to 
just  materialize  from  the  very  ground. 

Enter  the  lion.  Fierce  March  winds  roar  across  the  face  of  the  mountain.  These  are  still 
the  winds  of  winter,  but  in  between  gusts  I try  to  discern  some  promise  of  spring  in  their 
backwash,  some  sweet  fragrance  unlocked  from  the  melting  rime  of  a vernal  pond  or  the 
black  earth  smell  of  a turkey  scratching.  Near  dusk,  a great  horned  owl  is  silhouetted 
against  a sulfur-colored  sky.  It  tosses  to  and  fro  in  the  crown  of  a red  maple,  its  ear  tufts 
blowing  askew.  The  owl  tilts,  then  sails  silently  down  the  ridge,  off  to  hunt  for  dinner  for 
its  nest  of  owlets  in  the  big  white  pine  down  the  hill. 

Spring  — Artists  and  writers  are  trained  to  study  familiar  subjects  at  length,  to  examine 
the  subtleties,  to  look  beyond  the  obvious  with  a discerning  and  penetrating  vision  that 
ultimately  reveals  the  very  essence  of  the  subject.  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  not  much  of  a traveler  hut,  instead,  keep  going  back 
to  the  familiar  subjects  and  places  of  Penn’s  Woods. 

The  birds  that  migrate  through  here  know  a greater 
portion  of  the  earth  than  I ever  will,  hut  I immerse 
myself  within  the  land,  laminating  my  very  be- 
ing to  this  ancient  strata,  seeking  permanency, 
letting  the  transients  of  spring  and  the  elements 
wash  over  me. 

I sit  on  the  rock  seat  under  the  hemlock  to 
listen  for  gobblers,  and  at  first  light  one  sounds 
off  down  the  slope.  It  is  drizzling,  but  the  air  is 
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heavy  and  sweet-smelling  with  the  promise  of  an  eminent  down- 
pour. 1 try  to  lure  the  gobbler  up  through  this  fold  in  the  moun- 
tain, hut  he  stops  gobbling  after  he  flies  down.  The  sky  sags  and 
breaches,  a deafening  deluge  that  pounds  the  uplands  and 
settles  into  a steady,  hard  rain.  1 cinch  the  hood  on  my  pon- 
cho and  wait  it  out.  Sometimes  after  a powerful  storm 
gobbling  activity  picks  back  up. 

Fog  creeps  into  the  hollow  and  visibility  is  limited.  1 
watch  foam  gather  at  the  roots  of  those  trees  with  the 
rougher  bark.  On  a nearby  rock  a wild  turkey  egg  fairly 
glows  in  the  pale  light,  the  mottled  shell  pierced  and 
drained  by  a crow.  Behind  me  1 spot  a ragged  bird  nest  in 
the  scrub  oak.  Dangling  from  the  nest  and  woven  through  it 
like  a yellow  reed  is  a parched  snake  skin.  I had  passed  by  this  nest  many  times  on  my  way 
here,  but  had  never  noticed  it.  Often,  when  our  physical  world  is  more  restricted,  when 
limitations  are  imposed,  we  are  forced  to  absorb  and  appreciate  more  that  which  is  at 
hand,  and  in  a way,  that  also  has  its  good  points. 

Summer  — The  song  of  a cicada  reminds  me  of  my  mother’s  old  pressure  cooker  rattling 
away  on  the  stove.  The  hollow  is  alive  with  the  crimson-eyed  17-year-old  insects,  and  the 
resonance  of  their  music  gives  voice  to  the  stifling  heat.  A gray  scitiirrel  hangs  by  its  hind 
legs  on  a beech  trunk,  munching  away  as  it  would  on  an  acorn. 

Even  the  summer  woods,  thick  and  dark  as  it  is,  gives  up  its  secrets.  In  the  sandy  wash 
from  the  seep  are  the  faint  tracks  of  a fawn.  A log  and  stump  have  been  torn  apart  by  a bear, 
and  in  an  exposed  expanse  of  ground  1 find  several  turkey  feathers  where  the  birds  had 
dusted. 

Just  below  the  hemlocks,  where  this  hollow  converges  with  another,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  mountain  farm  with  its  tumbled  stone  fences  and  traces  of  lanes  that  run  at  length 
through  the  woods.  Regular  readers  of  this  column  know  that  such  places  hold  a special 
fascination  for  me.  The  history  of  these  anonymous  people  are  long  gone,  and  I cherish 
the  stories  passed  on  to  me  forty  years  ago  by  a neighbor  who  lived  near  here  when  he  was 
a hoy.  Sometimes  1 sit  for  hours  and  imagine  what  life  was  like  in  these  uplands.  1 let  the 
solitary  presence  of  the  place  filter  into  my  imagination. 

1 wonder  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  on  this  high 
plateau.  1 admire  the  fortitude  of  the  farmer  who 
struggled  mightily  to  reshape  this 
hardscrabble  plot  into  a working  farm. 
1 admire  the  skills  of  the  farm 
wife  who  had  to  make  do 
with  so  little,  who  had  to 
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stretch  every  resource.  I run  my  hand  over  the 
scarred  gray  bark  of  one  of  their  apple  trees.  It 
knew  the  children  who  climbed  its  houghs,  and 
the  farmer  who  toiled  here,  and  it  offered  up  its 
apples  for  pies  and  cobblers.  Some  indefinable 
element  of  those  kindred  spirits  lives  here  yet.  I 
stand  on  a foundation,  and  reaching  high  pick 
an  apple  missed  by  the  bears  and  taste  those 
bittersweet  days  of  yesteryear.  I have  spent 
enough  time  here  to  consider  myself  their  neigh- 
bor. 

Autumn  — Brighter  than  a male  cardinal  or  a sum- 
mer tanager,  the  red  crest  of  a pileated  woodpecker 
seems  to  ignite  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
big  woodpecker,  or  “logcock”  as  it  was  once  called, 
works  a tree  not  twenty  yards  from  my  seat.  The  dead 
tree  shows  dozens  of  rectangular  holes  from  top  to  bottom.  I sit  with 

my  bow  across  my  lap.  A doe  with  twin  fawns  cross  the  hollow,  and  a half  hour  later  a 
handsome  red  fox  slips  through.  I move  closer  to  the  deer  trail  and  see  that  a hornets  nest 
in  the  low-hanging  branch  of  beech  is  torn  to  shreds.  Probably  the  work  of  hear,  I think, 
and  on  the  smooth  beech  trunk  I spot  recent  claw  marks. 

A red-tailed  hawk  lands  in  a tree  and  all  chipmunk  activity  ceases  as  they  sound  their 
alarm  call.  A minute  later  the  hawk  flies  away,  and  just  as  the  squirrels  and  chipmunks 
resume  their  activities  I hear,  then  see,  the  redtail  slicing  down  through  a corridor  in  the 
trees  and  into  a high  tangle  of  grapevines  that  bounce  and  swing.  The  hawk  had  either 
missed  or  taken  off  with  the  gray  squirrel  that  I had  seen  there  earlier.  Ten  minutes  later 
the  chipmunks  were  still  barking  is  unison,  that  strident  cry  spreading  as  more  join  in, 
ringing  far  down  the  hollow. 

On  the  day  before  the  fall  turkey  opener,  a mixed  flock  of  2 1 wild  turkeys  scratches 
up  through  the  hollow,  some  of  them  stopping  to  drink  and  rake  near  the  seep.  There 
are  three  gobblers  in  the  group,  several  mature  hens,  a few  jakes,  and  poults  of  various 
sizes.  They  file  right  by  me  and  continue  out  along  the  crest  of  laurel. 

Dusk  settles  in  and  the  woods  loses  contrast,  graying  slightly.  The  white  shape  that 
moves  toward  me  materializes  into  the  white  throat  patch  of  a deer.  Never  have  I seen 
a deer  walk  so  cautiously  and  quietly,  almost  catlike  in  its  movements.  It’s  a sleek  6-pointer 
and  he  picks  his  way  over  and  around  the  windfalls.  When  he  eases  behind  a hig  oak  I 
stand  and  draw  my  bow.  He  emerges  then,  offering  a perfect  shot,  hut  I hold  off  when 
visions  of  the  bruiser  buck  that  I know  is  here  pop  up.  I let  him  pass,  and  he  continues  on, 
stepping  through  the  loops  of  grapevines. 


SOMETIMES  I THINK  ABOUT  the  hunter  who  stacked  these  rocks  here  in  this  promis- 
ing bit  of  woods.  I can  see  him  hunkered  down  here  on  a snowy  December  day,  dressed  in 
his  red  and  black  plaid  hunting  outfit,  a favorite  rifle  across  his  knees.  I wish  I could  have 
met  him,  and  wonder  why  he  never  returned.  Perhaps  it  was  time  for  me  to  assume  his 
vigil,  a new  hunter-in-residence,  new  eyes  to  appreciate  this  special  place.  There  is  one 
thing  I do  know  for  certain:  That  for  some  there  are  certain  places  that  beckon  through  the 
seasons,  portals  where  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  land  seeps  into  our  very  being;  places 
where  we  will  always  dwell  in  spirit,  with  no  monument  to  mark  our  fortunate  tenure. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Rare  Sighting 

Fayette  — Darly  Bassett  from  Ohiopyle 
was  driving  through  a remote  area  along 
Beaver  Creek  in  Wharton  Township  when 
he  heard  a fawn  bawling  down  in  the  woods. 
When  he  reached  the  area  he  was  surprised 
to  see  a mature  doe  trying  to  free  a fawn 
from  the  grasp  of  a large  fisher.  The  fisher, 
reluctant  to  give  up  its  prey  despite  being 
stomped  on  hy  the  doe,  finally  disappeared 
into  the  brush  only  to  return  from  another 
direction  to  resume  the  attack.  Only  after 
seeing  Daryl  approaching  did  the  fisher  fi- 
nally  give  up. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leienpecker,  Uniontown 

“Quit  Horsing  Around,  Ron” 

Cameron  — After  I experienced  several 
mechanical  breakdowns  in  a couple  ditfer- 
ent  vehicles.  Federal  Aid  Supervisor  Ron 
Stout  suggested  1 patrol  on  horseback.  Con- 
sidering  my  wife  and  1 own  horses,  it 
sounded  like  a good  idea.  Now,  if  only  Ron 
can  tell  me  where  to  mount  the  red  light 
and  siren  . . . 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Emporium 

3uck  backfires 

Berks  County  — 1 do  not  know  of  any 
hunters  bagging  a deer  during  special  archery 
season,  hut  we  had  one  case  of  a deer  almost 
bagging  a hunter.  Three  modern  Robin  Hoods 
were  walking  through  a field  at  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  before  daylight  one  morning. 
They  were  trying  to  get  to  a spot  where  deer 
would  pass  on  their  way  up  the  mountains  of' 
ter  daylight.  Walking  along  in  the  dark  one  of 
the  men  let  out  a startled  yell.  When  the  others 
approached  they  found  hhn  gathering  up  his 
arrows  arid  bow.  It  seems  a deer  ran  into  him  in 
the  dark,  scattering  him  and  his  eLjuipment. 

— District  Game  Frotector  5.C. 

McFarland,  Centerrort,  January  1957 


Follow  the  Leader 

Sullivan  — 1 was  driving  on  a game 
lands  last  summer  when  I noticed  a hen  tur- 
key  leading  five  poults  down  the  grassy 
edge  of  the  road,  with  a small  doe  walking 
among  them.  The  deer  seemed  to  be  espe- 
cially  careful  not  to  step  on  any  of  the  young 
turkeys,  and  the  group  walked  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other  at  least  five  times 
until  the  procession  passed  me  and  disap- 
peared over  a rise. 

— WCO  William  M.  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 


Color  Coded 

Erie  — While  checking  duck  hunters  it’s 
not  uncommon  to  find  a “community”  duck 
pile.  Hunters  need  to  remember  that  there 
are  no  blind  limits,  as  each  hunter  must  take 
his  own  limit.  WCO  Larry  Smith  suggests 
that  hunters  use  a different  color  twist  tie 
wrapped  around  a leg  of  his  ducks  to  distin- 
guish them  from  others. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 

Passing  Time 

Clarion  — 1 heard  that  a lady  1 know. 
Sue,  was  a successful  moose  hunter,  despite 
admitting  she  has  difficulty  sitting  still  on 
stand.  Her  secret?  Take  along  a stack  of 
Game  News  to  read  until  a moose  shows  up. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 
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Quick  Results 

When  the  autumn  olive  was  classified 
as  a noxious  plant,  due  to  its  ability  to  spread 
prolifically  by  seed  dispersal,  the  Game 
Commission  stopped  planting  it  on  game 
lands.  As  an  alternative.  I’ve  discovered  the 
high  bush  cranberry,  which  is  a native  Penn- 
sylvania  species.  This  plant  produces  food 
for  birds,  small  mammals  and  browse  for 
deer.  Purchasing  plants  the  past  few  years 
with  money  from  the  NWTF,  I was  pleased 
to  see  that  many  of  the  bushes  are  already 
producing  fruit. 

— LMO  John  Shutnufsi^i,  Damaocus 

Night  for  3ucks 

Butler  County  — On  the  evening  ofNo' 
vember  21,1 963 , 1 had  seven  deer  (six  bucks 
and  one  doe)  killed  on  the  highways  in  one 
hour  in  seven  different  sections  of  this  district. 
Many  evenings  like  this  and  there  won’t  be 
many  bucks  left. 

— District  Game  Frotbctok  Jay  D.  Swigart, 
Dutler,  February  1964 

Original  Conservationist 

William  Penn  is  believed  to  have  writ- 
ten the  first  conservation  law  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, when  he  mandated  that  for  every  five 
acres,  a person  had  to  leave  one  acre  un- 
touched. More  than  300  years  later  we  are 
not  that  far  from  his  dream.  There  are  cur- 
rently 6,500  square  miles  of  public  land  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  if  that  would  increase  to 
9,000,  we  would  have  the  one-in-five-acre 
ratio.  Our  state  truly  is  a “commonwealth.” 

— LMO  Richard  J.  Lufinsky,  E.  Smithfield 

Great  Job! 

Lycoming  — I would  like  to  thank  man- 
agement of  the  Gander  Mountain  in 
Pennsdale  and  the  Loyalsock  Creek  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Club  for  hosting  all 
of  my  HTE  classes  this  year.  W ith  their  help, 
and  HTE  instructors  Don  O’Brien,  Steve 
Mondell,  Nancy  Craft,  Scott  Letterman, 
Leroy  Mosteller,  Scott  Denny  and  Gary 
Oechler,  we  taught  several  hundred  stu- 
dents. 

— WOO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant,  Montouroville 


Trade-Off 

Tioga  — Many  hunters  have  asked  me 
about  the  lack  of  grouse  this  year.  On  the 
bright  side,  though,  hunters  found  plenty 
of  woodcock.  It  seems  the  wet  spring  and 
summer  were  detrimental  to  grouse  and  tur- 
key populations,  but  may  have  been  a boon 
to  woodcock. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsboro 


Washington  — I discovered  pheasants 
are  good  swimmers  when  I released  a crate 
of  birds  at  a co-op  property  and  watched 
one  land  in  the  middle  of  a lake  and  swim 
to  shore. 

— WCO  Trayis  Anderoon,  Aliquipra 

Bouncing  Baby  Bear 

Northampton  — Travis  Brett,  who  re- 
cently became  a father,  helped  us  process  a 
culvert  trapped  bear  and,  of  course,  pic- 
tures were  taken.  Imagine  the  surprised  looks 
from  Travis’  buddies  when  he  pulled  a stack 
of  pictures  from  the  diaper  bag  and  shared 
his  bear  photos. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Rreider,  Cherrtville 

Full  Day 

I checked  two  hunters  who  were  switch- 
ing gear  at  their  vehicle  who  each  had 
brought  along  a shotgun  for  grouse,  a rifle 
for  squirrels,  a bow  for  deer  and  their  fish- 
ing rods.  I should  have  asked  if  either  had 
ever  been  Boy  Scouts,  as  they  sure  were  pre- 
pared. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienyille 
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Change  of  Diet 

When  Deputy  Dale  Greenlee’s  wife 
Karen  noticed  a great  blue  heron  outside 
her  back  window  one  day,  she  thought  it 
odd  the  bird  would  be  so  far  away  from  its 
wetland  habitat.  Karen  watched  as  the  heron 
snatched  a chipmunk  with  its  bill  and  swal- 
lowed it.  Retired  WCO  Leo  Yahner  later 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  a great  blue  heron 
catch  and  eat  chipmunks,  voles  and  mice. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Surpriee 

Luzerne  — On  one  of  the  Youth  Pheas- 
ant Hunt  days  a successful  junior  hunter 
reached  into  his  game  bag  to  show  me  his 
birds  when  one  recuperated  and  attempted 
to  fly  away.  Luckily  it  was  inside  the  back 
of  his  dad’s  car. 

— WCO  David  L Allen,  Mountaintor 


Teaching  by  Example 

Bedford  — While  archery  hunting  a 
squirrel  reminded  me  of  two  important 
safety  lessons:  Always  use  a safety  harness 
and  never  place  your  stand  in  a dead  tree.  1 
watched  as  the  bushytail  leapt  from  branch 
to  branch  and  then  landed  on  a dead 
branch,  which  snapped  and  caused  the 
squirrel  to  tumble  to  the  forest  floor.  Fortu- 
nately, the  thick  carpet  of  leaves  broke  its 
fall,  and  after  a few  seconds  gathering  itself 
the  bushytail  was  on  its  way.  Apparently 
young  squirrels  are  not  required  to  attend 
safety  training  classes. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


What  are  the  Odds? 

Mercer  — A Perry  Township  man  dis- 
patched a raccoon  that  was  fighting  with 
his  dog  inside  its  kennel  one  evening.  The 
raccoon  tested  positive  for  rabies,  and  for- 
tunately the  dog  had  been  vaccinated.  The 
dog  was  given  a booster  shot  and  quaran- 
tined for  90  days,  but  just  four  weeks  later 
there  was  another  fracas  in  the  kennel.  This 
time  it  was  a skunk  that  also  tested  positive 
for  rabies.  The  big  “Quarantine”  sign  posted 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been  on 
the  kennel  gate,  hut  evidently  too  high  for 
the  skunk  to  read.  The  dog  was  given  an- 
other 90  days  of  quarantine  time. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Sproutin’  “Horns” 

Greene  — During  December  most 
people  decorate  trees  in  their  yards  with 
lights  and  ornaments,  but  1 have  a tree  that 
I hang  antlers  from  roadkills  and  poached 
deer  in.  1 didn’t  know  this  tree  had  a name 
until  one  of  my  daughters,  while  looking  at 
a large  set  of  antlers  1 had  just  taken  from  a 
poacher,  said,  “1  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  it’s  hanging  in  the  ‘antler  tree.’” 

— WCO  Rod  Burn5,  Waynesburg 

One  Sig  Sruin 

Erie  — Harold  Young  bagged  a doe  and 
put  it  into  the  hack  of  his  pickup  at  camp, 
but  the  next  morning  it  was  gone.  He  found 
large  hear  tracks  around  the  truck  that  led 
into  the  woods,  hut  amazingly  there  wasn’t 
even  a drag  mark. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  McKean 

Rabbits  Flentiful 

Mercer  County  — The  expected  rabbit  kill 
this  season  was  high,  but  not  nearly  as  high  as 
the  hunter  success  shows  in  the  field.  It  seems 
that  rabbits  are  everywhere  and  hunters  tell  of 
jumping  12  and  15  in  a few  hours,  although 
the  cover  is  good  and  all  the  hunters’  shots  do 
not  score,  but  they  are  happy  to  get  lots  of 
shooting. 

— Dtsrma  Game  Protector  Arden  Fichtnee, 
Greenville,  January  1963 
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Huntingdon  — A landowner  enrolled 
in  our  public  access  program  told  me  that  a 
ringneck  released  on  his  property  before  the 
season  had  the  habit  of  running  out  of  a 
hedgerow  and  attacking  anyone  that  came 
near.  1 wonder  how  the  hunters  who  fre- 
quent the  property  made  out  with  this  bird? 

— WCO  Robert  A.  Einodbhofer, 

Huntingdon 

Really  Long  Distance 

Our  dispatchers  receive  a wide  variety 
of  calls  each  day,  but  recently  1 took  a call 
from  a lady  reporting  an  injured  goose  that 
had  been  hit  by  a car.  I asked  her  what  county 
and  township  she  lived  in,  but  was  quite 
surprised  when  she  told  me  she  was  from 
Rochester,  New  York.  I’m  not  sure  how  she 
ended  up  contacting  us,  but  I did  get  her 
the  number  for  the  New  York  Division  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  & Marine  Resources. 

— April  Holzer,  Southwebt  Region  Office 

What’s  On  the  Backhurner? 

Luzerne  County  — While  patrolling  one 
day  and  stopping  in  a store  where  most  of  the 
stories  are  told,  a hunter  related  this  one  to  me . 
The  hunter  told  of  hunting  for  rabbits  and  af- 
ter not  finding  any , saw  a stove  that  had  been 
discarded  and  went  over  to  look  at  what  he 
found.  When  he  picked  up  the  cover  from  one 
of  the  burners  he  was  surprised  to  find  a rabbit 
inside. 

— District  Game  Drotector  John  C.  3ehel, 
Wilkes-Darre,  January  1957 


Not  Takin’  Any  Chances 

Schuylkill  — While  high  up  on  a lad- 
der to  retrieve  a tranquilized  bear  from  a 
tree  I was  thankful  to  have  two  gentlemen 
hold  the  ladder,  until  they  told  me  about 
the  various  citations  they  received  from 
WCOs.  When  they  saw  the  concerned  look 
on  my  face,  though,  they  assuted  me  that 
they  did  not  hold  grudges.  Needless  to  say  I 
worked  very  quickly. 

— WCO  William  F Dingman  III,  Pitman 

Dedication 

Luzerne  — I participated  in  a seminar  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion fall  conference  in  Grantville  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Game  Gommission  deputy  WCO  program. 
I was  one  of  three  deputies  who  took  part, 
the  others  being  Deputy  Tom  Shippey, 
Bedford  County,  and  retired  Deputy  Larry 
Mummert,  Dauphin  County.  I was  surprised 
to  learn  that  with  Tom’s  44  years  of  service, 
Larry’s  37  years  and  my  40  years,  our  com- 
bined time  serving  the  sportsmen  and 
women  of  Pennsylvania  totaled  121  years. 

— Deputy  Richard  Walton,  Wilkeb-Barre 


Where’s  the  Patience? 

Blair  — I had  to  chuckle  when,  after 
checking  a group  of  small  game  hunters  at 
Canoe  Creek  State  Park  who  were  com- 
plaining about  the  lack  of  pheasants,  I 
glanced  at  my  watch  and  noticed  it  was  only 
8:15  a.m. 

— WCO  Richard  W.  Joyce,  Williamsburg 
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Makes  it  All  Worthwhile 

Westmoreland  — I was  monitoring  the 
Youth  Pheasant  Hunt  at  Loyalhanna  when 
I noticed  an  older  gentleman  just  sitting  in 
his  truck  watching  the  activity.  1 struck  up  a 
conversation  and  the  man  explained  that 
he  can’t  get  around  too  good  anymore,  and 
that  he  had  lost  his  dog  several  years  ago. 
He  said  he  could  still  watch,  though,  and 
that  he  wished  there  was  a special  hunt  like 
this  when  he  was  a kid. 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt,  Pleasant 


Look  was  Priceless 

Monroe  — 1 was  investigating  a baited 
area  near  a hunter’s  treestand  and  after 
knocking  on  the  door  of  a nearby  trailer  to 
speak  with  the  other  individual  on  the  prop- 
erty,  1 heard  a man  yell  out  from  his  garage, 
“If  that  bear  comes  back  through.  I’m  going 
to  shoot  it!”  He  then  looked  out  of  the  ga- 
rage and  realized  it  was  not  his  hunting  part- 
ner, hut  the  local  WCO  paying  a visit. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussenbach,  Blakeslee 

Took  a Dunkin’ 

Bedford  — Deputies  Terry  Hoenstine 
and  John  Corle  were  patrolling  when  John 
realized  he  had  his  cell  phone  in  his  pocket. 
Terry  told  him  to  stow  it  away  in  the  vehicle’s 
cup  holder  for  safekeeping,  so  John  dropped 
it  in.  A few  seconds  later  both  deputies  re- 
alized that  John  had  dropped  the  phone  in 
Terry’s  cup  of  coftee.  The  phone  now  has  a 
jittery  ring  to  it. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 


Beat  Him  to  the  Punch 

Berks  — WCO  Bill  Vroman  and  I had 
just  finished  the  paperwork  on  some  late 
duck  hunting  violations,  and  were  both 
driving  home  in  separate  vehicles  when  1 
stopped  to  fill  up  at  a gas  station.  1 received 
a call  over  the  radio  from  Bill  and  he 
sounded  rather  excited.  He  said  he  needed 
immediate  assistance  after  seeing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a man  straddling  a live  deer  in 
the  back  of  a truck.  1 immediately  headed 
Bill’s  way,  but  soon  received  another  radio 
message  from  Bill,  this  time  sounding  much 
less  urgent,  saying  1 didn’t  have  to  hurry.  It 
turns  out  that  the  man  was  straddling  a don- 
key on  his  way  to  the  vet.  Knowing  he  was 
in  for  a lot  of  ribbing  over  this  one.  Bill 
immediately  asked  who  should  write  the 
Field  Note. 

— Deputy  Dan  Lynch,  Boyertown 

Every  Little  Bit  Helps 

Because  of  all  the  rain  we’ve  received 
this  summer  and  fall  we  haven’t  had  to  run 
our  pumps  as  much  to  fill  many  of  our  im- 
poundments at  our  waterfowl  management 
areas. 

— LMO  Steven  Bernardi,  Pennb  Creek 

Future  Hotspot? 

York  — Codorus  State  Park  personnel 
and  a local  electric  company  teamed  up  to 
set  up  hacking  posts  on  several  islands  at 
the  lake.  Thus  far  there  have  been  several 
hald  eagle  and  osprey  sightings,  and  hope- 
fully both  species  will  establish  nests  on  the 
sites. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 

Bruin  Got  the  “Brakes” 

Blair  — Deputy  Roy  Peacock  was  driv- 
ing down  a steep  incline  when  a bear  darted 
directly  in  the  path  of  his  vehicle.  Roy  lit- 
erally stomped  on  the  brake  pedal  with  both 
feet  and  avoided  the  bruin  but  blew  out 
both  brake  lines.  Fortunately,  Roy  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  before  losing  the 
brakes. 

— WCO  Btephen  T.  Hanczar,  Bellwood 
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Conservation  News 


Elk  hunters  have  great  season 


Hal  Korber 


JANET  GRUBER,  second  from  left,  is  the  first  woman 
to  harvest  a bull  elk  in  modern  times.  On  Janet's 
left  is  Commissioner  ROXANE  PALONE,  and  to  her 
right  are  guides  CODY  FRANK  and  JANET 


COLWELL 

The  STATE’S  THIRD  modern-day 
elk  season  produced  the  first 
woman  to  harvest  a bull  elk  in  modem 
times  and  the  largest  elk  harvest  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  history,  according 
to  Game  Commission  Executive  Di- 
rector Vem  Ross.  The  season  ran  Nov. 
10-15,  2003. 

The  100  hunters  awarded  li- 
censes — selected  in  a public  drawing 
from  a field  of  more  than  26,500  en- 
trants — took  68  elk:  18  antlered  and 
50  antlerless. 

“Elk  are  one  of  North  America’s  pre- 
mier big  game  animals,”  Ross  said. 
“Pennsylvania  is  privileged  to  offer  this 
unique  hunting  opportunity,  which  is 
important  in  maintaining  and  show- 
casing our  state’s  rich  hunting  heritage. 
And,  as  an  independent  agency,  this 


hunt  also  is  a credit  to  our 
wildlife  management  pro- 
gram.” 

The  elk  license  alloca- 
tion for  the  2003  elk  hunt 
was  designed  to  accomplish 
four  things:  stabilize  the 
range-wide  elk  population; 
permit  elk  hunting  in  all  elk 
management  units;  target 
elk-human  conflict  areas 
with  hunting  pressure;  and 
decrease  the  hunting  pres- 
sure on  branch-antlered  elk. 
Last  year,  the  70  licensed 
hunters  took  32  antlered  and  29 
antlerless  elk.  In  2001,  30  licensed 
hunters  took  14  antlered  and  13 
antlerless  elk  in  the  state’s  first  mod- 
ern-day elk  hunt. 

On  Nov.  10,  Janet  Gruber,  of 
Ellwood  City,  Lawrence  County,  be- 
came the  first  woman  to  harvest  an  ant- 
lered elk  during  an  established  season. 
She  took  a 7x6  antlered  elk  with  an 
estimated  live  weight  of  706  pounds, 
and  was  assisted  by  two  female  guides. 

In  addition,  on  Nov.  11,  Lori  Lowry, 
Nescopeck,  Luzerne  County,  took  an 
impressive  antlerless  elk  with  an  esti- 
mated live  weight  of  585  pounds. 

“These  women  hunters  and  guides 
are  positive  proof  that  hunting  isn’t  just 
a ‘guy  thing,”’  Ross  said.  “The  Game 
Commission  has  been  working  hard  to 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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encourage  more  women  to  participate 
in  hunting.  Through  our  Becoming  an 
OutdoorS'Woman  program,  we  have 
helped  more  women  learn  the  basics 
about  hunting  and  trapping  — as  well 
as  other  outdoor  activities  — through 
hands'On  events  taught  by  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  instructors.” 

Cal  DuBrock,  Game  Commission 


Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  di- 
rector, said  the  Game  Commission  is 
planning  for  a 2004  elk  hunt.  “Pend- 
ing review  of  harvest  and  population 
data,  agency  staff  will  discuss  plans  for 
a 2004  elk  hunt  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners meeting  in  January,” 
DuBrock  said. 


MR.  CHARLES  YOUNCINGER, 
Meadville,  donated  a 
collection  of  wildlife  mounts 
to  the  Game  Commission's 
Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Learning  Center.  The 
collection  includes  12 
different  species  of  ducks,  a 
woodcock,  pheasant  and 
grouse,  all  harvested  by  Mr. 
Younginger  in  more  than  34 
years  of  hunting  in  the 
Pymatuning  area.  Each  mount  is  labeled  with  the  species  identification,  date  and 
location  where  harvested.  Making  the  collection  even  more  unique,  Mr.  Younginger 
did  all  the  taxidermy  work  himself.  Mr.  Younginger,  a WWII  veteran,  has  resided  in 
the  Conneaut  Lake/Meadville  area  for  the  past  45  years  with  his  wife  Geraldine. 
The  collection  will  be  on  display  at  the  Learning  Center  when  it  reopens  in  April. 


HAROLD  KROBOTH  receives  a 
Sports  Ethics  Award  from  WCO 
FRED  MERLUZZI  for  information  he 
provided  that  led  to  the  conviction 
of  a turkey  poacher  in  Carbon 
County.  The  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  also  awarded  MR. 
KROBOTH. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest^  1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  l-888-PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concenaing 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Game  Commission  calis  merger 

report  incomplete 


ON  NOVEMBER  19  the  Legislative 
Budget  and  Einance  Committee  re- 
leased its  “An  Update  on  the  Feasibil- 
ity of  a Combined  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Commission  for  Pennsylvania.”  The 
report  was  mandated  by  House  Reso- 
lution 15  of  2003  to  “assist  the  House 
Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  in  its 
consideration  of  a broad  range  of  op- 
tions for  structuring  Pennsylvania’s  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies  to  best  manage 
the  Commonwealth’s  wildlife  re- 
sources.” 

Calling  the  report  incomplete  and 
lacking  in  many  areas,  Game  Commis- 
sion officials  have  challenged  assertions 
and  assumptions  made  in  it. 

“This  report  confirms  our  worst  fears 
about  the  impacts  a merger  would  have 
on  the  wildlife  resources  and  the  Game 
Commission’s  ability  to  deliver  services 
to  the  public,”  said  Game  Commission 
Executive  Director  Vem  Ross.  “We’re 
extremely  disappointed  with  the  study 
as  it  lacks  thoroughness  and  depth  in 
its  evaluation  of  a proposed  merger  and 
would  lead  to  a loss  of  essential  ser- 
vices currently  provided.  There  are 
many  major  flaws  within  the  report  that 
inflate  savings,  fail  to  identify  costs  and 
ignore  additional  operating  expenses. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  this  report 
has  many  failures  and  shortcomings.  As 
such,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  should 
lead  anyone  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  significant  cost  savings  in 
combining  the  two  agencies,  and  even 
more  disturbing  is  the  report’s  failure 
to  identify  the  many  costs  of  combin- 
ing the  agencies.” 

In  his  prepared  response  to  the  re- 
port, Ross  noted  five  areas  in  which 
the  report  demonstrated  systematic  fail- 


ures of  the  LBFC’s  research: 

No  Costs  Identified  to  Merge  the 
Agencies: 

The  first  major  issue  is  that  there  is 
no  analysis  of  the  cost  to  merge  the 
agencies.  In  some  areas  there  is  a men- 
tion that  there  would  be  costs,  such  as 
in  automation  and  uniforms.  But  those 
costs,  or  even  a formula  to  determine 
those  costs,  are  not  provided.  At  this 
point,  merging  the  two  agencies  would 
be  like  buying  a car  and  not  knowing 
the  price  until  you  start  making  pay- 
ments. 

No  Organizational  Structure 
Analysis: 

During  the  initial  discussions  for  this 
study,  the  Game  Commission  asked  the 
LBFC  to  use  a similar-sized  agency,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  (DCNR)  as  a model 
to  build  a realistic  organizational  struc- 
ture for  the  theoretically  merged  agen- 
cies. Unfortunately,  the  LBFC  report 
provides  no  detailed  organizational 
structure  analysis.  All  that  was  por- 
trayed was  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  savings  because  certain  posi- 
tions would  he  eliminated  due  to  the 
merged  functions.  However,  there  was 
no  consideration  given  to  the  structure 
or  grading  of  positions  to  determine 
what  the  real  savings  might  be,  if  any. 

For  example,  by  combining  the 
agencies,  it  was  detemained  the  merged 
organization  would  need  only  one  press 
secretary,  rather  than  the  two  (one  each 
now),  and  the  report  compared  it  to 
DCNR,  which  has  only  one  press  sec- 
retary. 

What  the  study  failed  to  mention, 
however,  is  that  DCNR  also  has  a 
deputy  press  secretary  and  an  assistant 
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press  secretary  — three  employ- 
ees — to  handle  the  larger 
organization’s  workload. 

Overall,  salaries  at  the  Bureau  and 
Division  levels  would  increase,  con- 
sistent with  the  Commonwealth’s  pay 
scales  for  larger  agencies,  yet  this  was 
not  factored  into  the  organizational 
structure  and  related  increased  costs, 
either. 

No  Workload  Analysis: 

Another  major  shortcoming 
throughout  the  study  is  that  there  is  no 
workload  analysis.  It  is  suggested  that 
hy  combining  hureaus  and  regions, 
manpower  needs  would  be  reduced. 
However,  no  workload  analysis  was 
done  to  measure  whether  the  job  struc- 
ture is  similar  or  the  magnitude  of  work 
could  still  he  accomplished. 

A major  flaw  is  the  nearly  complete 
elimination  of  the  Information  and 
Education  Program  from  the  regions. 
Regional  I&.E  supervisors  coordinate 
Hunter- Trapper  Education  programs; 
exhibits;  presentations  at  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  service  organizations,  school 
programs  in  several  regions;  youth  field 
days  and  much  more,  all  extremely 
critical  to  the  future  of  wildlife  man- 
agement. According  to  LBFC  figures, 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  and 
the  Waterways  Conservation  Officers 
spent,  respectively,  11.4  percent  and 
4.7  percent  of  their  time  conducting 
information  and  education  programs. 
TTiis  equates  to  23-person  years  of  work, 
none  of  which  is  accounted  for  in  the 
LBFC  proposed  combined  agency,  yet 
needs  to  he  accounted  for  in  making 
any  valid  workload  anaylsis. 

WCO  Work  Model: 

The  WCO  work  model  is  severely 
Hawed.  For  one  thing,  the  study  in- 
cludes in  the  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties such  duties  as  animal  damage  com- 
plaints, roadkilled  deer  pick-up,  crop 
damage  wildlife  removal,  and  special 
permits,  and  it  also  includes  wildlife 


nuisance  calls.  What  laws  are  being 
enforced  with  these  activities?  An 
“other”  category  includes  land  manage- 
ment activities  such  as  public  access 
programs,  game  lands  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  shooting  range  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

The  model  is  obviously  skewed, 
which  increases  the  percentage  of  time 
that  WCOs  spend  on  law  enforcement 
in  order  to  achieve  a high  enough  per- 
centage to  not  cut  the  work  force  too 
much,  perhaps  to  make  a merger  more 
acceptable  from  a labor  representation 
point  of  view.  Another  area  of  the 
model’s  failure  to  account  for  the  pro- 
grams WCOs  would  no  longer  perform, 
such  as  the  l&E  programs  mentioned 
previously. 

Salary  Scale  Skewed: 

Using  an  average  salary  to  deter- 
mine financial  savings  ignores  senior- 
ity rules.  Those  lost  would  he  the  low- 
est salaried  personnel,  not  “average.” 
Therefore  using  average  salary  figures 
skews  the  savings  to  he  greater  than 
they  really  would  he.  For  example,  the 
most  recent  graduating  WCOs  earn 
$34,905  a year.  This  is  basically  $8,727 
less  than  the  average  salary  presented. 
This  adjusted  rate  times  24  WCOs  de- 
creases the  savings  by  $163,968  in  the 
Game  Commission  part  alone.  If  the 
same  difference  can  be  inferred  for  the 
Fish  Commission,  the  savings  are  in- 
flated hy  $310,752.  Another  example 
is  salary  costs  in  the  areas  of  regional 
directors  and  law  enforcement  super- 
visors. Those  individuals  will  not  leave 
but  have  return  rights  to  a lower  posi- 
tion. They  will  retain  their  salaries  and 
hump  the  lower  salaried  person  out. 
For  regional  directors  alone  the  re- 
duced savings  is  approximately 
$183,600.  The  salary  savings  discrep- 
ancy is  true  for  all  the  positions  that 
are  identified  to  he  eliminated. 

In  many  respects,  most  important  of 
all  are  the  potential  impacts  on  wild- 
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life  management  caused  by  increased 
competition  for  limited  financial  re- 
sources of  a merged  agency. 

“I  have  a major  concern  that  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  deer  man- 
agement could  he  jeopardized  hy  fewer 
resources  being  available  for  deer  re- 
search due  to  a merger,”  said  Dr.  Gary 
Alt,  Game  Commission  Deer  Manage- 
ment Section  supervisor.  “For  example, 
the  deer  conception  study  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  it  were  not  for 
the  dedicated  work  of  our  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officers,  who  collected 
the  data.” 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  wildlife  man- 
agement work  conducted  hy  our 
WCOs,  we  would  not  be  able  to  tag 
and  collect  data  from  as  many  black 
bears  as  we  do  right  now,”  said  Mark 
Tement,  Game  Commission  bear  bi- 
ologist. “Pennsylvania  is  the  envy  of 
many  of  other  states  because  of  our 


ability  to  collect  this  data,  which  pro- 
vides the  information  we  need  to  moni- 
tor our  annual  bear  harvests  and  esti- 
mate the  statewide  bear  population.” 
In  conclusion,  Ross  noted  that  there 
are  many  other  individual  items  that 
are  in  error,  but  they  are  too  numerous 
to  address  in  his  response.  “In  the  past. 
Legislative  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee reports  have  been  thorough  and 
professional  and  very  informative,” 
Ross  said.  “It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
report  does  not  stand  up  to  the  previ- 
ous studies  by  the  committee  staff.” 
For  the  report,  the  Legislative  Bud- 
get and  Finance  Committee  “assumed 
a merged  agency  would  produce  only 
one  monthly  magazine,  rather  than 
both  the  monthly  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  and  the  bimonthly  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Boater,  ” hut  also  admitted 
that  there  were  too  many  variables  to 
determine  a net  savings,  if  any. 


Guilty  plea  entered  in  eagle  shooting 


A BRADFORD  County  man  has  pled 
guilty  to  federal  charges  related  to 
shooting  an  immature  bald  eagle  in 
Wyalusing  Township,  Bradford 
County,  on  Oct.  6,  2001. 

Dennis  “Terry”  Keeney,  59,  pled 
guilty  to  one  count  of  violating  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  and  was  sen- 
tenced by  U.S.  District  Magistrate 
Malachy  E.  Mannion  to  pay  a fine  of 
$1,000.  Keeney  also  forfeited  two  fire- 
arms, lost  his  hunting  privileges  for  one 
year,  and  was  also  ordered  to  pay 
$1,500  to  the  local  Humane  Society. 

In  Cctober  of  2001,  Mike  Kilmer 
spotted  the  injured  eagle  near  a pond 
on  his  property  and  reported  it  to  the 
Game  Commission.  Bradford  County 
WCC  Vernon  I.  Perry  III  retrieved  the 
eagle  from  Kilmer’s  property  and  took 
it  to  the  Carbon  County  Environmen- 
tal Education  Center. 


The  eagle  was  rehabilitated  hy  Sue 
Gallagher,  a wildlife  rehabilitator  with 
the  Carbon  County  Environmental 
Education  Center,  after  Dr.  Scott  Di- 
eter, from  the  Lehighton  Animal  Hos- 
pital, removed  a shotgun  pellet  and 
repaired  the  eagle’s  right  wing.  Carbon 
County  WCC  Erederick  Merluzzi  as- 
sisted in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  eagle. 

Cn  April  18,  2002,  the  rehabili- 
tated eagle  was  released  back  into  the 
wild,  along  the  Susquehanna  River. 

“People  like  Sue  Gallagher  and  Dr. 
Dieter  rarely  receive  enough  credit  for 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  they 
have  for  helping  rehabilitate  injured 
wildlife,”  said  WCC  Perry.  “Cur  abil- 
ity to  release  this  eagle  back  into  the 
wild  today  serves  as  a testament  to  their 
commitment  to  Pennsylvania  wildlife. 
All  residents  owe  them  a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  unselfish  efforts.” 
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PGC  Retirees 


Law  Enforcement 
Bureau  Director 
Carlisle 

3/28/70-1/17/03 


William  S.  Mounts 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Claysville 

10/13/69-5/23/03 


Barry  Moore 
Southcentral  Region 
Director 
Blandon 

3/25/72-3/28/03 


Steven  Elmquist 
Forester 
Warren 

6/1/70-6/20/03 


William  E,  Elutson 
Training  Director 
Ross  Leffler  School 
Duncannon 
3/25/72-6/20/03 


Purchasing  Agent 
Harrisburg 
3/21/83-6/20/03 


Lynne  M.  Fuller 
Circulation 
PA  Game  News 
Camp  Hill 
2/10/69-6/20/03 


Leslie  M.  Sanford 
Forester 
Youngsville 
2/10/70-6/20/03 


Donald  Martin 
Came  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Hollidaysburg 
3/25/72-1/3/03 


Betsy  Maugans 
Editorial  Assistant 
PA  Game  News 


Harrisburg 

11/20/63-6/20/03 


Bernard  Schmader 
Came  Conservation 


Officer 

Millmont 

3/28/70-3/28/03 


Francis  Dorr 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker 
Indiana 

1/8/64-1/17/03 
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Pamela  j.  Jury 


Clerk  Typist 
HTE  Division 
New  Bloomfield 
1 /24/72-6/20/03 


Cheryl  G.  Lindsey 
Executive  Secretary 


Harrisburg 
6/1  7/69-6/20/03 


jack  G.  Beam 
Radio 

Telecommunication 


Specialist 

Lebanon 

1/13/92-6/20/03 
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Edgar  Auen 
Game  Lands  Main. 


Supervisor 

Clarksburg 

11/24/58-1/17/03 


Donald  L.  Kramer 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker 


Mill  Hall 

9/11/72-3/28/03 


Roy  S.  Manum 
Building  Main. 
Foreman 
Harrisburg 
9/11/87-3/28/03 


Barry  R.  Hambley 
Northcentral 
Region  Director 
Laporte 


3/25/72-4/25/03 


Patricia  R.  Givler 
Administrative 
Assistant 
Middletown 
10/13/70-10/24/03 


John  H.  Hardenstine,  jr. 
Game  Lands  Main. 


Worker 

Milan 

6/25/79-1/31/03 


Chester  P.  Cinamella 
Game  Conservation 


Officer 

Moscow 

3/25/72-6/20/03 


Gail  Campbell-Moser 
Clerk  Typist 
Grantville 
12/28/87-6/20/03 


Cordon  j.  Couillard 
Game  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 


Harrisburg 

3/25/72-4/25/03 
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Roland  Bergner 
Game  Land  Officer 
Manager 
Harrisburg 
1/5/89-6/20/03 


Supervisor 
lames  Creek 
4/19/68-3/28/03 


Wayne  A.  Lugaila 
Game  Land 
Management 
Group  Supervisor 
Waterford 
3/28/70-3/28/03 


Harry  E.  Richards 
Southwest  Region 
Director 
New  Florence 
11/16/64-3/28/03 


Harvey  Fouse 
Game  Lands  Main. 


Donald  R.  Schauer 
Came  Conservation 
Officer 
Honesdale 
6/6/81-1/31/03 


Danny  L.  johnston 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker 

North  Washington 
2/10/70-2/28/03 


Harry  D.  Rowles 
Forester 
Clearfield 
6/18/68-9/26/03 


Willis  A.  Sneath 
Wildlife  Region 
Director 
Alexandria 


7/12/75-9/26/03 


Maurice  D.  Bieber 
Wildlife  Main. 
Propagator 
Trout  Run 
7/10/73-10/24/03 


ALSO  RETIRING  were  Elvin  Colbert,  Data  Recording  Machine  Operator,  Harrisburg, 
7/1  /71 -6/20/03;  Thomas  E.  Deitz,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker,  Emienton, 
3/1/80-6/20/03;  )ohn  R.  Dowie,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker,  Kersey,  3/24/69-6/20/03; 
Donald  H.  Fox,  Game  Farm  Assistant  Superintendent,  6/9/64-6/20/03;  Gregory  j.  Grabowicz, 
Land  Management  Bureau  Director,  Mechanicsburg,  4/19/65-6/20/03;  Ronald  L.  Guisewhite, 
Game  Farm  Assistant  Superintendent,  Cogan  Station,  4/25/69-6/20/03;  Howard  L.  Harshaw, 
Deputy  Executive  Director,  Halifax,  3/28/70-6/20/03;  Kring  E.  Hess,  Computer  Operator 
Supervisor,  Newport,  1 2/1 4/70-6/20/03;  Frank  A.  Hoover,  Cartographic  Supervisor,  Reedsville, 
7/29/69-6/27/03;  Stephen  D.  Kline,  Budget  Analyst,  Lemoyne,  2/5/73-6/20/03;  Larry  A.  Mears, 
Game  Farm  Superintendent,  Cambridge  Springs,  7/10/68-6/6/03;  Raymond  E.  Murphy,  Wildlife 
Maintenance  Propagator,  Williamsport,  7/24/67-6/6/03;  Marlin  Newman,  Game  Lands 
Maintenance  Supervisor,  Trevorton,  1 /2/68-1 /I  7/03;  Gerald  M.  Piotrowski,  Special  Projects, 
Douglassville,  4/3/73-3/28/03;  Harold  E.  Rudy,  Came  Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor, 
Rebersburg,  6/15/71-6/20/03;  Frank  W.  Stenta,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor,  Kersey, 
10/19/71-6/20/03;  Debra  A.  Williams,  Data  Analyst,  Middletown,  4/26/71 -6/20/03. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Florida 

In  1999,  Southwest  Florida  International  Airport  in  Fort  Myers  became  the 
world's  first  commercial  airport  to  employ  a Border  collie  dog  to  chase 
deer  and  birds  off  of  runways.  Airports  attract  large  numbers  of  birds  and 
deer,  which  can  be  hazardous  to  aircraft,  because  they  offer  large  tracts  of 
foraging  and  nesting  habitats  free  from  predators.  A single  Border  collie 
and  handler  can  easily  keep  an  area  of  approximately  30  square  miles  free 
of  larger  birds  and  deer.  Several  other  airports  and  military  air  bases  have 
since  initiated  programs  using  Border  collies  to  chase  off  nuisance  wildlife. 


Maryland 

Crossbows  are  now  permitted  for  deer  in 
the  state’s  firearm,  muzzleloader  and 
bowhunting  seasons.  Maryland  has  become 
the  twenty-first  state  to  allow  hunters  to 
use  crossbows. 

Massachusetts 

Since  an  anti-trapping  law  went  into 
effect  in  1996,  the  state's  beaver 
population  has  nearly  tripled  to 
about  70,000.  Communities  across 
the  state  now  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  on  damage  control. 


Colorado 

As  of  late  May  2003,  wildlife  officials 
verified  the  existence  of  eight  lynx 
kittens,  comprising  three  litters  in 
southwestern  Colorado's  San  Juan 
Mountains.  The  kittens  were  the 
result  of  an  extensive  lynx 
reintroduction  project  in  1999, 
which  involved  releasing  96  animals 
over  two  years. 

Georgia 

CWD  tests  on  436  deer  from  the  2002 
hunting  season  failed  to  find  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  The  DNR  will  monitor  for 
CWD  for  a minimum  of  four  more  years. 


New  Hampshire 

Legislation  was  recently  enacted  making  the  Granite  State  the  31st  to  limit 
the  liability  of  firearms  and  ammunition  manufacturers,  importers, 
distributors  and  dealers  for  damages  resulting  from  the  misuse  of  their 
legal  and  non-defective  products. 


Gray  Wolves 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  announced  that  the  federal  government  will  reclassify 
gray  wolves  in  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  Michigan  and  the  Dakota’s,  from  endangered  to 
threatened  species.  The  federal  reclassification  indicates  that  wolf  populations  are  doing 
well  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Wisconsin  has  more  than  320  gray  wolves  and  Michigan 
approximately  275.  The  new  classification  will  allow  state  wildlife  agencies,  the  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Wildlife  Services  to 
kill  wolves  that  have  been  verified  to  be  preying  on  pets  or  livestock. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


You  cant  always  get  what  you  want,  hut  . . . 


Sometimes  You  Get 
What  You  Need 


WE  WERE  THREE  good  friends  on 
three  different  missions.  One  was 
after  either  a buck  or  a doe  with  his  recurve. 
The  other  was  after  a buck,  only,  with  his 
compound  how.  Me?  I had  a bobcat  per- 
mit burning  a hole  in  my  license  holder. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  fall  seasons, 
we  had  hunted  in  the  patch  woods  near 
home,  within  earshot  of  harking  dogs  and 
truck  airbrakes.  These  were  not  unfruitful 
hunts,  hut  they  weren’t  fulfilling.  We  had 
all  put  antlerless  deer  in  the  freezer  already, 
thanks  to  the  early  muzzleloader  season. 
But  we  were  badly  in  need  of  that  unique 
Pennsylvania  hunting  experience  — a day 
in  the  Big  Woods. 

Not  just  because  we  wanted  to  get  away 
to  where  the  forest  truly  did  stand  tall  and 
where  only  the  occasional  resented  air- 
plane, heard  far  overhead,  could  break  the 
illusion  of  being  in  an  earlier  time,  but 
because  work  and  home  responsibilities  by 
definition  call  for  a respite.  Besides,  for  me, 
the  Big  Woods  was  where  my  bobcat  per- 
mit was  valid.  1 would  be  letting  myself, 
the  Game  Commission  and  all  those  hunt- 
ers not  lucky  enough  to  be  drawn  down,  if 
1 didn’t  spend  some  time  after  the  elusive 
cat.  Bobcats  were  personally  elusive  to 
me  — 1 had  been  drawn  twice  for  the  per- 
mit and  had  yet  to  see  one  in  the  wild. 

Our  three  routes  into  the  backcountry 
that  day  were  as  widespread  as  our  hunt- 
ing goals,  at  least  at  the  start.  1 was  dropped 
off  first,  at  a locked  forest  gate,  to  walk  a 


dead-end  timber  road.  The  other  two 
would  drive  several  miles  through  a gate 
that  had  been  opened  for  hunting  season 
access,  and  park  where  a hiking  trail 
crossed  the  road.  One  hunter  would  walk 
the  marked  trail  downhill,  while  the  other 
would  cut  over  the  narrow  ridge  and  me- 
ander down  the  next  hollow.  The  plan  was 
to  meet  at  midday,  where  three  small 
streams  came  together. 

1 liked  the  plan.  My  route  provided  for 
a hike  along  the  easily  followed  timber 
lane,  plus  held  an  opportunity  to  go  cross- 
country, where  1 could  follow  the 
landscape’s  natural  “trail”  — downslope, 
across  slope  and  downstream  — to  the 
meeting  point.  It  would  he  a 2'/z'  to  3-mile 
walk,  doubled  on  the  return.  Earlier  that 
fall,  my  muzzleloader  deer  stands  had  all 
been  within  several  hundred  yards  of  a 
road,  by  default.  If  1 walked  farther  “in”  in 
those  woodlots.  I’d  he  walking  out  again. 

November  days  in  the  Big  Woods 
should  always  be  like  that  one:  clear,  cold 
and  blue.  All  leaves  were  down  and  the 
forest  looked  as  it  should  in  hunting  sea- 
son — simple.  Autumn’s  confusing  kalei- 
doscope had  been  reduced  to  three  colors. 
Tree  trunks  and  rocks  were  a mid-tone  gray; 
the  leaves  on  the  forest  floor  were  caramel 
brown;  and  the  moss  on  the  boulders,  the 
fern  clumps  and  the  mountain  laurel 
hushes  showed  why  they  are  called  “ever- 
green.” It  was  a scene  that  let  my  eyes  re- 
lax, something  they  could  understand,  and 
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in  which  they  might  even  notice  game 
movement. 

The  night’s  hard  freeze  lingered  in  the 
ice  curls  that  sprouted  from  the  soft  earth 
of  the  path.  Where  the  sunlight  pooled, 
the  frost  had  melted  from  the  leaves  and  1 
tread  with  nearly  cat-like  silence.  1 ex- 
pected that  the  hohcats’  soft  paws  could 
do  the  same  on  crispy,  dry  leaves.  I knew 
that  when  1 set  up  to  call,  1 couldn’t  ex- 
pect to  hear  them  coming  towards  me,  as  1 
would  a deer  or  even  a chipmunk. 

The  big  oaks  along  the  path  gave  way 
to  a recent  timber  cut.  Past  the  newly 
logged  site,  the  wide  trail  became  a nar- 
row, long  unused  byway.  Somewhere  in 
there  1 wanted  to  leave  the  lane  and  drop 
over  the  hillside.  Where  the  trail  cut  close 
to  the  edge,  1 looked  down  into  a natural 
draw.  This  would  be  an  easy  place  for  me 
to  descend.  1 also  reasoned  the  sag  in  the 
ridgeline  might  be  a natural  runway  for 
game,  including  bobcats. 

I set  up  to  call  just  below  the  lip,  my 
back  against  a big,  split-trunked  oak.  1 had 
a good  view  into  the  crease  of  the  slope, 
with  shooting  lanes  among  the  large  boul- 
ders. I had  been  told  of  bobcat  sign  in  the 
hollow  below,  but  were  there  any  around 
to  hear  me  now?  And  if  they  did,  would 
they  come  to  the  call? 

I had  also  been  told  that  unlike  coyote 
and  fox,  which  come  quickly  to  the  call  if 
they’re  going  to  come  at  all,  hohcats  act 
like  a typical  cat.  That  is,  aloof,  cautious 
and  unhurried.  I thought  of  the  difference 
between  a dog  rushing  and  sliding  across 
the  kitchen  floor  to  get  to  the  food  bowl, 
and  a housecat  walking  in  haughtily,  un- 
decided whether  it  will  deign  to  partake 
in  what’s  been  offered.  Bobcats,  I’d  heard, 
might  take  a half  hour  to  an  hour  to  get 
around  to  coming  in  to  a call. 

1 put  my  rabbit  squealer  to  my  lips,  send- 

"I  WAS  in  the  prettiest,  wildest,  hollow  I've 
been  in  in  a long  time  . . . there  are  house- 
size  boulders  covered  with  moss  and  ferns, 
and  the  stream  is  just  waterfall  after 
waterfall." 


ing  horrific,  hut  1 hoped  inviting,  sounds 
into  the  quiet  hollow.  1 waited  and 
watched,  called  again,  and  repeated.  To  my 
right  1 caught  a quick  movement.  A deer 
bolted  up  the  slope,  stopped,  and  looked 
back.  It  angled  towards,  then  behind  me.  1 
saw  the  antlered  head  had  at  least  six 
points,  making  it  legal  game  in  that  man- 
agement unit. 

The  buck  disappeared,  and  1 called 
again.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
nothing  more  moved  in  my  field  of  view.  1 
got  up  and  hiked  along  the  slide  slope, 
crossing  small,  rocky  drainages  and  edging 
towards  the  glistening  leaves  of  an  isolated 
laurel  thicket.  This  looked  like  a good  spot 
for  a sneaky  bobcat,  1 supposed.  1 searched 
for  an  ample  tree  as  a calling  backdrop  and 
my  gaze  struck  something  else.  The  buck 
again,  standing  a scant  50  yards  uphill. 

The  deer  gazed  back  or,  as  it  was  the 
rut,  maybe  glared  in  return.  My 
bowhunting  companions  would  both  he 
plenty  happy  with  him,  1 thought.  His 
nicely  formed  mountain  rack  was  just  what 
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they  wanted.  The  buck  turned  his  head,  as 
if  to  show  oft  with  impunity  his  antlers’ 
bright,  dagger-like  tines,  then  danced  out 
the  ndge.  1 watched  his  white  flag  disap- 
pear, then  set  up  to  call  for  bobcats.  An- 
other three-quarters  of  an  hour  passed  as  1 
hurled  panicked  prey  calls  into  the  still  air 
and,  again,  nothing.  Time  to  head  to  the 
stream  junction  and  meet  my  buddies. 

One  was  there  already,  kneeling  with 
his  compound  bow  in  the  shadow  of  a big 
hemlock.  As  1 walked  towards  him  1 sud- 
denly realized  he  was  watching  a deer  feed- 
ing under  an  old  apple  tree.  1 crouched  so 
1 could  watch  the  scene  unfold.  If  the  deer 
was  a buck,  1 might  get  to  see  him  shoot, 
as  that  was  the  tag  he  had  left.  The  deer 
lifted  its  head  and  1 saw  it  was  antlerless, 
hut  1 waited  until  the  doe  spooked  when 
the  wind  shifted,  before  1 walked  to  his 
position.  She  might  have  attracted  a legal 
target. 

“What’d  you  see?”  was  the  question  of 
the  moment. 

1 told  him  about  the  buck,  just  what  he 
was  looking  for.  He  told  me  he  had  seen 
what  1 wanted; 

“1  was  walking  along  the  trail  and  sud- 
denly there  was  a bobcat  on  the  path.  It 
looked  at  me,  went  off  the  path,  came  back 
on,  sat  down,  and  looked  at  me  again.  Then 
it  walked  down  to  the  creek  and  hopped 
across.  The  last  1 saw  it,  it  was  walking  up 
the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  through  the 
woods,  going  towards  that  dip  in  the  ridge.” 

Right  where  1 had  been  and  left  too 
soon! 

“If  I’d  had  a permit,  1 could  have  shot  it 
with  a shotgun,  it  was  that  close,”  he  added. 
“I’ve  never  seen  a bobcat  in  the  woods 


before.  It  was  amazing.” 

We  turned  to  watch  our  other  buddy, 
the  recurve  archer  who  had  licenses  to 
shoot  either  bucks  or  does,  coming  towards 
us,  right  on  time. 

“What’d  you  see?”  echoed  again. 

Not  the  deer  he  was  hunting,  hut  some- 
thing else. 

“1  was  in  the  prettiest,  wildest  hollow 
I’ve  been  in  in  a long  time,”  said  this  hunter 
who  is  also  an  avid  scenery  photographer. 
“The  hollow  is  kind  of  rough,  steep  walk- 
ing, like  a gorge,”  he  said.  “There  are  house- 
size  boulders  covered  with  moss  and  ferns, 
and  the  stream  is  just  waterfall  after  water- 
fall through  the  hemlock  and  rocks  and 
laurel.  And  cliffs  up  towards  the  top  that  1 
had  to  pick  my  way  down  through.  It’s  re- 
ally something.” 

“What  did  you  three  get  today?”  another 
friend  asked  me  when  he  called  to  check 
on  our  hunting  that  evening.  “Did  you  get 
what  you  wanted?” 

I thought  for  a moment.  What  did  we 
get?  We  didn’t  get  what  we  each  had 
wanted:  a bobcat;  a buck;  a deer  of  either 
kind.  Instead,  ironically,  we  each  came 
close  to  what  the  other  was  seeking. 

What  indeed  did  we  get  from  the  day? 
Because  we  didn’t  get  what  we  wanted,  was 
it  a failure?  Did  we  each  come  home  with 
nothing?  I thought  of  the  bobcat  and  doe 
seen,  the  picturesque  hollow  found,  and 
my  own  buck  encounter  and  satisfyingly 
long  hike. 

It  is  true,  what  they  say,  even  if  they  say 
it  in  the  words  of  a rock  n’  roll  song; 

“You  can’t  always  get  what  you  want, 
hut  if  you  try  some  time,  you  just  might 
find,  you  get  what  you  need.”  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Dwight  Kirkland 

A CLASSIC  WINTER  BIRD,  the  tufted  titmouse  is  a common  visitor  to  birdfeeders 
this  month.  Although  they  are  year-round  residents  in  the  Keystone  State,  they  are 
much  more  noticeable  during  the  winter,  gleaning  seeds  from  feeders  in  the  wooded 
suburbs.  This  small  gray  bird's  crest  is  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic,  and 
during  the  winter  it  is  usually  found  in  flocks  of  a dozen  or  so  birds.  Look  for  them 
at  your  feeder,  or  perched  on  some  snow-ladened  tree  branches  nearby,  on  a cold, 
bright  winter  morning. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Fruits  are  such  an  important  food  for  cedar  waxwings 
that  they  nest  during  the  late  summer,  when  many 
berries  are  ripe.  Their  passion  for  fruit  also  sometimes 
gets  them  into  trouble. 


Waxwing  Winter 


I WALKED  for  a mile  in  silence  one 
catch-your-hreath  cold  morning  in 
mid 'January.  Only  when  1 reached  Coy- 
ote Bench  did  the  forest  come  alive  with 
music  and  color.  A flock  of  cedar  waxwings, 
whistling  while  they  worked,  harvested 
wild  grapes  from  vines  directly  above  my 
head. 

They  look  like  perfect  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  their  sleek,  unruffled,  reddish- 
brown  coats,  accented  by  their  black  masks 
and  crested  heads.  Not  a feather  out  of 
place.  Their  gray  tails  banded  in  yellow, 
wax-like  red  tips  on  their  secondary  wing 
feathers,  and  golden  bellies  add  to  their 
overall  handsome  appearance. 

Juveniles,  on  the  other  hand,  look 
slightly  disheveled,  as  1 discovered  last 
November  when  1 watched  a flock  of  21 
adults  and  a juvenile  near  Coyote  Bench. 
A few  of  the  adults  fed  on  wild  grapes  then, 
but  most  flew  into  a nearby  tree  and  sat 
quietly  as  if  they,  like  me,  were  absorbing 
the  sunlight,  their  breasts  pointing  toward 
the  sun  while  they  groomed  themselves. 
The  juvenile,  which  remained  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  flock,  had  no  discernible  crest 
or  red  wing  tips,  and  its  breast  and  back 
was  speckled  with  reddish-brown,  but  al- 
ready it  possessed  the  serious  demeanor  of 
the  adults. 

Cf  course,  neither  adults  nor  juveniles 
appear  dignified  when  they  are  drunk. 
According  to  a Massachusetts  witness  back 


in  the 
nineteenth 

century,  cedar  waxwings 
eating  fermented  black  cherry  fruits 
“looked  like  their  feathers  were  brushed  the 
wrong  way  . . . some  tumbled  to  the 
ground  with  outspread  wings  and  at- 
tempted to  run  away.  Still  others  tottered 
on  the  branches  with  wings  continuously 
flapping,  as  though  for  balance."  Further- 
more, they  “kept  up  a continual  hissing 
noise,  such  as  snakes  might  do.” 

Three  reports  from  California  in  the 
mid-twentieth  century  were  even  more 
startling.  At  least  42  cedar  waxwings  from 
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a flock  of  200  died  in  Los  Angeles  after 
stuffing  themselves  with  the  fermented 
fruit  of  the  ornamental  date  palm.  That 
same  palm  species  killed  cedar  waxwings 
in  Bakersfield  and  so  did  mulberries  that 
they  had  eaten.  According  to  H.  Elliott 
McClure,  after  feeding  on  a mulberry  hush, 
a cedar  waxwing  “dropped  to  the  ground, 
flopped  over,  spun  around  and  died  in 
about  30  seconds.”  The  victims  of  both  the 
palm  and  mulberry  had  inflamed  intestines, 
enlarged  blood  vessels,  and  a blotchy  liver, 
he  said. 

Casual  observers  have  recorded  many 
more  accounts  of  “drunken”  cedar  wax- 
wings  and  other  birds,  but  late  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  the 
toxicologists 
weighed  in 
when  several 
cedar  waxwings 
fell  from  a roof- 
top after  eating 
over  wintered 
hawthorn  fruits 
in  central  Indiana 
and  died.  Although 
the  birds  were  techni- 
cally drunk,  the  toxi- 
cologists reported,  they 
died  from  their  fall,  not 
from  alcohol  poisoning. 

Unlike  humans,  such  mishaps 
are  due  to  their  preference  for  fruit, 
not  alcohol. 

In  fact,  fruit  makes  up  84  percent  of  the 
cedar  waxwings’  diet.  Because  they  are  the 
primary  consumers  and  dispersers  of  cedar 
or  juniper  berries,  they  were  named  cedar 
waxwings.  They  have  also  been  nicknamed 
“cedar  birds”  as  well  as  “cherry  birds”  in 
recognition  of  their  fondness  for  wild  black 
cherries.  We  don’t  have  juniper  shrubs  on 
our  mountain,  hut  we  have  many  mature 
wild  black  cherry  trees.  As  soon  as  the  cher- 
ries ripen  in  mid- August,  1 hear  their  high- 
pitched,  whistling  calls  as  they  feed,  hid- 
den in  the  lush  canopy  above  me. 

Although  they  may  be  present  at  any 


time  of  the  year,  1 think  of  them  primarily 
as  late  fall  and  winter  birds  when  they  eat 
the  frozen  dried  fruits  of  whatever  re- 
mains— Japanese  barberries,  Japanese 
privet  berries,  multiflora  rosehips,  wild 
apples,  Hercules’  club  berries  and  the  ever- 
popular  wild  grapes.  Last  autumn  1 was 
worried  when  1 noticed  that  the  wild  grape 
crop  was  sparse,  but  throughout  much  of 
the  winter,  1 was  surprised  at  how  adept 
they  were  at  finding  every  last  wild  grape. 

1 especially  treasure  the  memory  of  a 
brilliant  November  afternoon  when  doz- 
ens and  dozens  of  waxwings  ate  wild  grapes 
from  vines  draped  high  in  the  trees  in  our 
deer  exclosure.  A 
couple  European 
starlings  and 
American  rob- 
ins briefly  joined 
in,  hut  it  was 
mostly  a cedar 
waxwing  extrava- 
ganza as  one  or  an- 
other flung  itself  sky- 
ward almost  as  an  ode 
to  joy  before  sailing 
down  to  pluck  more 
grapes.  Lighting  up 
like  torches  in  the 
slanting  sunlight, 
their  golden  tail 
hands  flashing,  they 
brightened  the  drab  gray 
overstory  of  the  leafless  woods. 

After  that,  1 saw  them  almost  every  day 
somewhere  on  the  mountain,  and  in  mid- 
December  on  my  Christmas  Bird  Count  I 
found  a flock  of  3 1 cedar  waxwings  at  the 
Far  Field  and  another  50  in  our  10-year- 
old  regenerating  forest. 

By  February  not  much  was  left  of  the 
wild  grape  crop  so  the  waxwings  supple- 
mented the  grapes  with  multiflora  rosehips 
in  the  cutover  woods  and  frozen  wild  apples 
in  our  yard.  But  the  most  amazing  view  I 
had  of  cedar  waxwings  last  winter  was  on 
Penn  State’s  University  Park  campus  be- 
low the  Huh  where  a row  of  Callery  pears 
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is  planted.  The  small  trees  were  covered 
with  hundreds  of  waxwings  that  didn’t 
hudge  when  1 walked  past.  No  one  else 
seemed  aware  of  these  lovely  birds  only  a 
few  feet  away  even  though  they  continu- 
ally  swooped  in  and  out  at  eye  level,  whis- 
tling their  keening  calls. 

Their  calls  are  an  important  device  for 
keeping  the  flock  together,  especially  when 
they  suddenly  take  off  on  long  flights  to 
another  fruit  source.  Their  preference  for 
fruit,  in  turn,  dictates  their  flocking,  no- 
madic life  style.  Throughout  the  year  they 
move  from  fruit  source  to  fruit  source  and 
delay  breeding  until  summer  when  seasonal 
fruits  are  abundant.  They  have  no  concept 
of  defending  a territory.  When  they  breed, 
they  nest  in  loose  clusters  and  continue  to 
congregate  in  flocks  at  fruit  crops  away 
from  their  nesting  areas. 

But  each  couple  is  monogamous  from 
spring  until  late  summer  and  develops 
strong  pair  bonds  by  performing  what  or- 
nithologists call  the  “courtship  dance”  or 
“courtship-hopping.”  Usually  the  male 
approaches  the  perched  female  with  a small 
item,  such  as  a fruit  or  insect  in  his  hill 
and  hops  sideways  to  her  as  he  gives  her 
his  “gift.”  She,  in  turn,  hops  away  and  then 
back  and  returns  his  “gift.”  Again  he  hops 
away,  often  bowing,  hops  back  and  the 
“gift-giving”  back  and  forth  is  repeated  as 
often  as  1 2 times.  After  the  proverbial  “hill- 
ing and  cooing,”  they  breed. 

Cedar  waxwings  judge  each  other’s  age 
and  suitability  by  the  number  and  size  of 
the  red  tips  on  their  wings.  They  don’t 
engage  in  May  and  September  relation- 
ships — older  females  mate  with  oldet 
males  and  immature  males  with  immature 
females.  After  a prolonged  courtship  (in 
bird  terms),  nest  selection  and  then  build- 
ing begins  in  early  to  late  June.  Although 
the  female  seems  to  choose  the  nest  site, 
usually  at  the  edge  of  a wooded  area  and 
preferably  in  a fruit  orchard  or  young  pine 
plantation  near  other  waxwing  nests,  they 
first  fly  from  potential  site  to  potential  site 
and  at  each  one,  she  perches  in  the  fork  of 


the  tree  or  shrub  and  makes  “nest-shap- 
ing”  motions. 

Both  gather  the  nearest  available  nest 
materials,  hut  she  builds  the  open  cup  nest 
in  ttees  and  shrubs  as  low  as  three  feet  and 
as  high  as  50  feet  from  the  ground.  Then 
she  lays  four  to  five  pale  blue  ot  hlue-gray 
eggs  splotched  with  black  and  gray  and 
incubates  them  for  12  days.  During  that 
time  the  male  feeds  her.  He  also  guards  her 
and  her  nest  from  a nearby  high  perch. 

Once  the  eggs  hatch,  she  broods  the 
naked  young  while  he  brings  mostly  insect 
food  to  them  for  the  first  three  days.  Then 
he  adds  fruit  to  their  diet.  By  the  time  they 
reach  fledging  age  (15  days),  they  are  on 
an  almost  wholly  fruit  diet.  If  they  raise  a 
second  brood,  the  male  does  the  fledgling 
feeding  for  a week  or  more,  but  the  young- 
sters also  form  into  small  flocks  with  neigh- 
boring youngsters  as  soon  as  four  days  af- 
ter fledging. 

Unlike  many  North  American  song- 
birds, cedar  waxwings  are  thriving  and 
even  moving  into  new  areas.  For  instance, 
here  in  Pennsylvania  cedar  waxwing  num- 
bers tripled  from  1965  to  1990.  Scientists 
hypothesize  that  such  increases  are  due  to 
an  abundance  of  edge  habitat  that  favors 
the  survival  of  fruit-hearing  trees  and 
shrubs.  Then,  too,  more  and  more  people 
in  rural  and  suburban  areas  are  planting 
both  native  and  non-native  fruit-hearing 
shrubs  and  trees  for  themselves  and  wild- 
life. 

On  the  othet  hand,  such  plantings 
along  busy  highways  can  be  lethal  to  ce- 
dar waxwings.  At  least  two  reports  — one 
in  Texas  and  another  in  Virginia  — docu- 
mented the  death  of  hundreds  of  cedar 
waxwings  trying  to  feed  on  the  fruit  of  sil- 
verberry  (Eleagnus  pungens).  The  slaugh- 
ter by  car  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  was 
particularly  high.  During  the  spring  of  2001 
more  than  1,600  cedar  waxwings  were 
killed  as  they  flew  through  heavy  traffic  to 
feed  on  the  fruit. 

Because  of  their  love  for  fruit  and  for 
infestations  of  insects,  which  they  often 
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catch  on  the  wing  after  flying  from  a perch 
as  flycatchers  do,  they  are  also  victims  of 
pesticide  poisoning.  In  British  Columbia, 
52  waxwings  died  and  27  were  partially 
paralyzed  after  feeding  in  an  orchard  that 
had  been  sprayed  with  parathion,  and  in 
Nevada  four  died  from  Sevin  and  Diazinon 
that  had  been  sprayed  to  control  elm  leaf 
beetles.  Wild  threats  to  cedar  waxwings 
include  the  usual  suspects  — sharp- 
shinned  and  Cooper’s  hawks  and  merlins. 
Near  nests,  cedar  waxwings  dive  at  blue 
jays,  common  grackles  and  house  wrens, 
all  of  which  may  prey  on  eggs  and  nest- 
lings. 

Even  though  cedar  waxwings  are  com- 
mon here  during  the  winter,  wandering 
flocks  can  be  found  almost  anywhere  in 


North  and  even  Central  America.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  many  cedar  waxwings  handed 
at  Powdermill  Nature  Reserve,  near 
Ligonier,  Pennsylvania,  six  were  recovered 
in  Mexico  and  one  in  Guatemala. 

Cedar  waxwings  are  the  most  congenial 
of  birds,  and  1 am  happy  that  at  least  a 
couple  flocks  usually  spend  the  fall  and 
winter  on  our  mountain,  seemingly  unde- 
terred by  snow  and  cold.  But  1 have  yet  to 
see  what  naturalist  William  Brewster  once 
reported.  One  first  of  March  he  saw  mem- 
bers of  a large  flock  of  waxwings  “chasing 
and  capturing  whirling  snowflakes,  at 
which  they  launched  out  in  quick  succes- 
sion from  the  upper  branches  of  a tall  elm.” 
Maybe  it  is  waxwings,  not  j uncos,  which 
should  he  called  “snow  birds.”  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


The  Good  Old  Days 


The  year  2003  was  my  48th  bow  sea- 
son,  and  now  I have  more  hunting 
seasons  behind  me  than  I have  ahead  of 
me.  I guess  that  is  why  as  I sat  in  my 
treestand  this  past  fall  1 smiled  to  myself  as 
1 thought  of  how  much  had  changed  and 
yet  how  much  remains  the  same. 

My  mind  drifted  back  to  the  early  50s 
when  as  a young  boy  1 read  in  Game  News 
that  52  deer  had  been  killed  that  year  with 
a bow  and  arrow.  1 was  captivated  by  the 
challenge  of  hunting  with  a bow,  and  1 was 
determined  to  be  one  of  those  successful 
hunters.  The  start  of  the  1955  bow  season 
found  me  in  the  woods  with  a bow,  deter- 
mined to  fill  my  tag.  Unlike  the  lengthy 
seasons  enjoyed  today,  those  early  seasons 
were  one  week  long  and  for  bucks  only. 

I had  purchased  all  of  my  new 
bowhunting  equipment  earlier  that  year.  I 
had  the  latest  and  best  bow  I could  find, 
six  arrows  with  broadheads,  an  armguard 
and  a shooting  glove  costing  a grand  total 
of  $13.  I carried  my  arrows  in  a quiver  my 
father  had  made  for  me  out  of  deer  hide 
(with  the  hair  still  on).  My  bow  had  a 50- 
pound  draw  weight  and  I needed  my 
mother’s  help  to  string  it.  It  was  a straight 
bow  made  of  lemonwood  with  a strip  of 
leather  wrapped  around  the  center  for  a 
grip.  It  had  no  arrow  rest,  and  I simply  laid 
the  arrow  on  top  of  the  knuckle  of  my  bow 
hand  and  leaned  the  bow  to  the  right  to 
keep  it  in  place.  My  arrows  were  wooden 
shafts  fletched  with  gray  barbed  turkey 
feathers  and  tipped  with  a two-bladed 
Hilbre  broadhead.  I shot  instinctively,  as 
at  that  time  bow  sights  were  a novelty  and 
were  not  even  considered  by  real 
“bowhunters.”  My  nocking  point  consisted 
of  nothing  more  than  a pencil  mark  on  the 


bowstring.  Although  you  might  think  that 
my  equipment  was  second  rate,  believe  me 
at  that  time  it  was  the  norm.  To  put  the 
time  period  in  perspective,  the  original 
Bear  Razorhead  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

The  equipment  was  not  the  only  thing 
lacking  in  those  early  days.  Because 
bowhunting  was  in  its  infancy  the  only 
hunting  techniques  I knew  were  those  I 
had  learned  while  rifle  hunting.  Treestands 
were  unheard  of  and  stump  hunting  or  still- 
hunting were  the  order  of  the  day.  My 
hunting  outfit  consisted  of  the  typical 
green  work  clothing  popular  during  that 
time,  and  any  attempt  at  concealment  con- 
sisted of  simply  standing  behind  a tree. 
While  I hunted  both  Saturdays  of  the  sea- 
son and  every  afternoon  after  school,  I 
never  even  came  close  to  drawing  my  bow 
during  my  first  year  of  bowhunting.  I wasn’t 
in  the  least  bit  discouraged,  though.  I was 
simply  more  determined. 

My  resolve  was  matched  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  archery  equipment,  and  I stayed 
current  with  every  new  development.  Solid 
limbed  fiberglass  bows  were  the  latest  thing 
on  the  market,  but  they  offered  poor  per- 
formance and  were  extremely  rough  shoot- 
ing. Metal  bows  made  of  aluminum  and 
steel  showed  up  and  enjoyed  a brief  period 
of  popularity,  but  due  to  their  tendency  to 
break  violently  and  without  warning,  they 
soon  also  faded  from  the  scene.  The  major 
advancement  in  bow  design  came  when 
fiberglass  facing  and  backing  was  combined 
with  laminated  bow  limbs,  and  the  recurve 
bow  became  the  state  of  the  art  offering. 
Although  I owned  both  a fiberglass  and  a 
metal  bow,  I sold  them  for  one  of  those 
newfangled  recurves  in  the  summer  of 
1956.  While  the  bow  did  not  have  a for- 
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mal  arrow  rest,  it  did  have  a carpeted  shelf 
where  the  arrow  rested,  which  at  that  time 
was  considered  high-tech. 

With  my  new  bow  and  brimming  with 
confidence  I eagerly  headed  for  the  woods 
when  the  1956  bow  season  opened.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  with  only  one  day  remain- 
ing, my  chance  finally  came  when  1 spot- 
ted a buck  feeding  broadside  at  32  yards.  It 
was  the  first  buck  1 had  seen  during  how 
season  in  two  years  of  hunting.  I drew  back, 
said  a quick  prayer,  and  let  fly.  The  wooden 
arrow  found  its  mark  and  a short  time  later 
I was  standing  over  my  first  bow-killed 
deer  — a fat  5 -point  buck.  Since  that  day 
1 have  taken  more  than  80  deer  with  a bow, 
including  several  outstanding  bucks.  None, 
however,  has  ever  equaled  the  awe  and 
mystery  of  that  5-point. 

Over  the  next  several  decades  archery 
equipment  and  bowhunting  techniques 
underwent  dramatic  changes.  While 
wooden  arrows  remained  popular  through 
the  50s  and  early  60s,  fiberglass  and  alu- 
minum shafts  became  more  common. 
Then  fiberglass  and  wood  arrows  began  to 
fade  as  more  and  more  archers  turned  to 
aluminum  as  the  arrow  of  choice.  During 
the  60s  feathers  were  being  replaced  with 


the  new  plastic  “vanes,”  which  were  unaf- 
fected by  weather. 

The  50s  and  early  60s  offered  a limited 
number  of  quality  broadheads,  all  of  which 
were  of  solid  construction,  (non-replace- 
able  blades. ) Archers  spent  hours  filing  and 
honing  their  hunting  heads  to  ensure  a 
quick  and  humane  kill.  In  an  attempt  to 
make  the  hunting  head  more  efficient  it 
was  also  a common  practice  to  glue  razor 
blades  to  the  edges  of  the  broadhead  to  get 
the  sharpest  edge  possible.  Although  many 
archers  now  believe  that  mechanical 
broadheads  are  a recent  development,  they 
were  actually  introduced  in  the  40s  and 
50s,  although  not  in  the  sophisticated  de- 
signs we  know  today.  They  never  really 
caught  on  then  and  disappeared  until  they 
were  reintroduced  and  gained  popularity 
in  the  late  1990s. 

Another  old  idea  that  took  time  to  de- 
velop was  the  screw-in  or  replaceable 
bladed  head.  These  were  available  during 
the  40s  and  50s,  but  the  public  was  not  yet 
ready  to  accept  them.  Reintroduced  again 
during  the  late  60s  and  early  70s,  the  re- 
placeable bladed  screw-in  head  finally  es- 
tablished itself.  During  that  time  4-,  5-  and 
6-bladed  heads  were  the  rage,  as  hunters 
sought  maximum  cutting  surfaces. 

An  interesting  development  during  the 
50s  was  an  arrow  called  the  “shotgun  ar- 
row.” The  arrow  had  flu-flu  fletching  and 
was  outfitted  with  an  aluminum  cylinder 
on  the  front  of  the  shaft.  The  cylinder  was 
then  filled  with  either  BBs  or  specially  de- 
signed darts.  When  the  arrow  was  fired 
from  the  bow  the  flu-flu  fletching  rapidly 
slowed  the  arrow  and  the  BBs  or  darts  ex- 
ited the  cylinder,  producing  a shotgun  like 
pattern  capable  of  striking  aerial  targets  at 
distances  of  25  to  30  yards.  While  few  of 
these  arrows  have  survived,  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  type  of  ingenuity 

THESE  BOWS  give  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  progression  in  bow 
design.  From  L to  R:  straight  bow,  semi- 
recurve, recurve  and  today's  high-tech 
compound. 
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possessed  by  archers  of  that  time. 

Although  the  bowhunters  of  the  50s 
and  60s  were  dedicated  there  were  not  that 
many  of  them,  and  I hunted  for  several 
years  before  1 actually  saw  another 
bowhunter  in  the  woods.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  hunting  pressure  during  the  how 
season  deer  virtually  ignored  the  hunter. 
Although  hard  to  believe  hy  today’s  stan- 
dards, in  those  eatly  years  getting  more 
than  one  shot  at  a deer  was  common.  Un- 
like today  when  a deer  will  spook  at  the 
slightest  sound  or  movement,  deer  at  that 
time  didn’t  seem  as  wary.  Although  I’m 
embarrassed  to  admit  it,  1 remember  miss- 
ing a buck  with  three  shots  as  it  fed  along 
the  edge  of  a field.  Out  of  arrows  and  dis- 
gusted 1 walked  into  the  field  to  get  my 
arrows,  only  to  find  the  deer  had  moved 
about  40  yards  away  and  was  standing  there 
looking  at  me.  Undaunted,  1 took  a fourth 
shot,  which  also  missed,  and  slowly  the 
buck,  tiring  of  the  game,  moved  away. 

Th  is  was  also  about  the  time 
bowhunting  techniques  began  to  develop. 
It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  meth- 
ods used  to  hunt  with  a rifle  were  not  well 
suited  for  a bow.  Hunters  soon  learned  that 
to  get  closer  to  game  they  needed  to  con- 
ceal themselves.  Although  unbelievable  by 
today’s  standards,  now  that  camouflage 
comes  in  a wide  variety  of  patterns  and 
products  in  everything  from  toilet  tissue 
to  ladies  nightgowns,  camouflage  was  not 
readily  available.  Bowhunters,  however, 
soon  found  Army  Surplus  stores  and  a 
marriage  was  made,  as  the  old  World  War 
11  camouflage  came  out  of  mothballs  and 
found  its  way  into  Penn’s  Woods. 

Even  face  camouflage  had  to  be  impro- 
vised, and  each  year  1 purchased  several 
thermos  bottle  corks  that  1 would  bum  and 
mb  the  black  ash  on  my  face  and  hands.  It 
worked  but  was  not  without  problems,  as 
it  was  dirty  and  came  off  in  the  tain.  Al- 
ways looking  for  ways  to  improve  my 
bowhunting  techniques,  one  year  1 decided 
to  use  food  coloring  instead.  It  went  on 
easily  and  did  an  excellent  job,  as  1 painted 


my  face  with  fall  colors.  The  only  problem 
was  it  wouldn’t  wash  off,  and  for  a week  1 
went  to  school  with  a stained  face. 

As  bowhunters  got  smarter  so  did  the 
deer,  and  as  they  became  more  wary 
bowhunters  looking  for  another  advantage 
took  to  the  trees.  At  that  time,  believe  it 
or  not,  deet  did  not  look  up;  it  was  a trick 
they  would  soon  learn.  1 can  still  remem- 
ber when  1 first  started  to  hunt  from  a tree 
by  simply  climbing  it  and  standing  on  a 
limb.  If  that  sounds  simple  try  standing  on 
a limb  for  up  to  four  hours  and  then  dtaw- 
ing  a bow  without  losing  your  balance. 

For  you  trivia  buffs,  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercially available  treestands  was  called 
the  “Profane  Tree  Stand.”  The  advertise- 
ment said,  “It’s  a treestand  you’ll  swear  at 
because  you  can’t  believe  it  works.”  This 
stand  was  later  renamed  the  Baket  Climb- 
ing Stand. 

Slowly  the  bow  sight  found  its  way  onto 
the  how,  as  hunters  searched  for  ways  to 
improve  their  accuracy.  The  first  sights 
were  far  removed  from  today’s  models,  with 
most  consisting  of  a simple  hat  with  a slide 
and  straight  metal  pin.  Unlike  today’s 
hows,  which  are  drilled  and  tapped  for 
sights,  many  of  the  early  sights  were  sim- 
ply taped  in  place. 

The  first  how  quivers  were  simply  pieces 
of  rubber  that  slid  over  the  bow  limbs  into 
which  hunting  arrows  were  clipped,  often 
with  the  sharp  heads  exposed.  It  didn’t  take 
long  to  figure  out  you  never  wanted  a 
buddy  with  one  of  these  quivets  to  be  walk- 
ing behind  you.  Those  early  quivers  caused 
the  majority  of  self-inflected  wounds. 

The  advancements  in  archery  equip- 
ment leveled  off  somewhat  until  the  in- 
troduction of  the  compound  how  in  1969 
hy  Hollis  Allen.  The  compound  bow  was 
legalized  in  Pennsylvania  in  1974  and  it 
brought  a flood  of  new  people  into  archery 
and  bowhunting,  which  led  to  an  even 
greater  demand  for  better  equipment. 

1 think  it’s  important  to  understand  that 
howhunting  and  the  equipment  and  hunt- 
ing techniques  it  spawned  were  not  the 
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ideas  of  someone  in  a high-rise  office.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  developed  by  men 
who  were  passionate  howhunters,  who 
embraced  the  challenge  of  the  sport  and 
strived  to  not  only  develop  better  equip- 
ment but  to  become  better  hunters.  The 
science  of  scents,  deer  calls,  scent  suppres- 
sant clothing,  better  and  faster  bows, 
sharper  broadheads  and  better  arrows  were 
all  results  of  individuals  who  were  first  at- 
tracted by  the  challenge  of  bowhunting. 

As  1 have  said  before,  although  much 
has  changed  with  bowhunting,  much  re- 
mains the  same.  In  spite  of  all  the  equip- 
ment improvements  and  today’s  high-tech 
gear,  howhunting  remains  the  same  short- 
range  sport  it  was  when  1 first  set  foot  in 
the  field  those  many  years  ago.  To  date  that 
first  buck  1 shot  is  the  longest  shot  1 have 
ever  taken.  As  a matter  of  fact.  I’ve  strived 
to  develop  hunting  techniques  that  actu- 
ally give  me  closer  shots  on  a regular  basis. 
To  date  1 have  taken  two  bucks  from  the 
ground  at  distances  of  six  feet,  neither  of 
which  were  aware  of  my  presence. 

1 feel  fortunate  having  had  the  oppor- 


tunity to  witness  and  be  a part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  archery  over  the  past  five 
decades.  More  important.  I’m  thankful  that 
1 was  able  to  share  the  thrill  of  howhunting 
with  my  wife  Sandy,  who  began 
bowhunting  with  me  when  we  dated  in 
high  school  and  is  still  in  the  field  with  me 
every  time  1 hunt. 

As  1 put  the  finishing  touches  to  this 
column  1 cannot  help  but  feel  the  irony  of 
the  fact  that  my  first  contact  with  archery 
was  through  Pennsylvania  Game  News  and 
the  “Straight  from  the  Bowstring’’  column, 
which  was  written  by  Keith  Schuyler  for 
many  years.  I could  never  have  imagined 
that  one  day  1 would  have  the  privilege  to 
put  my  thoughts  on  the  same  page. 

Bowhunting  has  been  an  important  part 
of  my  life  and  one  that  I’m  thankful  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  pe- 
riodically. Until  1 fire  my  last  arrow  I hope 
to  continue  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you, 
and  1 hope  in  some  small  way  help  you  to 
experience  the  same  joy  bowhunting  has 
brought  me.  Rememher,  the  good  old  days 
are  here  now  and  they  are  called  today.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Ruffing  It 


Copy  only  the  letters  before  the  correct  facts  about  ruffed  grouse  below  to  see 
what  they  spell. 


1 . T PA’s  state  bird  2.  E weighs  about  five  pounds  3.  H has  excellent  eyesight 
4.  U related  to  turkeys  and  quail  5.1  imported  from  Canada  6.  N winter  diet 
is  mostly  tree  huds  7.  D flies  at  top  speed  of  20  mph  8.  S both  sexes  “drum” 
9.  E are  hunted  in  PA  10.  R regarded  as  a bird  of  the  wilderness  11.  C flock 
in  coveys  12.  B wingspan  averages  two  feet  13.1  drumming  occurs  year-round 
14.  L plumage  is  identical  in  both  sexes  15.  R have  a short  lifespan  in  the  wild 
16.  D great-horned  owl  is  a main  predator 


A nickname  for  ruffed  grouse: 


answer  on  p. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  John  McGonigle 


Beauty  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  when  . . . 

Buying  a Turkey  Gun 


ECAUSE  TURKEY  GUNS  are 
strictly  utilitarian,  and  not  much  to 
look  at,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  as 
much  fun  to  shop  for  as  an  upland  shot- 
gun; it  still  beats  working,  though.  Most 
serious  upland  bird  hunters  say  that  they 
shoot  a little  better,  or  think  they  do,  when 
they  are  shooting  a handsome  smoothbore. 
While  upland  guns  can  be  considered  a 
tool,  many  of  us  think  of  them  as  a thing 
of  beauty  and  grace.  We  admire  the  grace- 
ful lines  and  adornment  of  a lovely  smooth- 
bore and  see  artistry  coupled  with  effi- 
ciency. 

A turkey  gun  is  not  pretty,  not  sleek  and 
not  especially  well  balanced.  They  tend  to 
be  heavy,  short-barreled,  tight-choked  and 
have  a large  bore;  a turkey  gun  is  usually  a 
12-gauge,  perhaps  even  a 10-gauge.  To  me 
a turkey  gun  is  all  about  efficiency  not 
glamour. 

Spring  turkey  season  will  be  here  be- 
fore we  know  it,  so  it’s  best  if  we  start  our 
search  for  a new  turkey  gun  now.  Not  only 
do  we  have  to  determine  which  make,  ac- 
tion and  model  to  buy,  but  also  we  need 
time  to  try  different  brands  and  shot  sizes 
of  turkey  loads. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  smaller  than  a 
12-gauge  is  a turkey  gun.  A careful,  con- 
scientious hunter  could  use  a 20-gauge,  but 
it  would  not  make  it  a turkey  gun.  Slide 
actions,  or  “pumps,”  are  the  traditional 
turkey  guns,  and  with  good  reason:  they 
are  relatively  inexpensive,  offer  multiple 
shots,  are  reliable  and  they  are  an 
everyman’s  gun. 

Semiautomatic  shotguns  have  made  a 


big  entry  into  the  turkey  game,  and  are  a 
great  choice  for  a turkey  gun.  Semis  have 
nearly  all  the  advantages  of  pumps,  and 
many  have  the  great  advantage  of  signifi- 
cant recoil  reduction;  it’s  hard  to  overem- 
phasize this  last  factor.  They  are  also  reli- 
able when  kept  moderately  clean. 

While  a case  can  be  made  for  using  a 
10-gauge  for  turkey  hunting,  especially  if 
one  uses  the  same  gun  for  goose  hunting, 
it’s  expensive,  heavy  and  has  too  much 
recoil. 

The  12-gauge  is  the  best  choice  for  tur- 
key hunting,  because  it  has  the  best  com- 
bination of  energy,  weight  and  recoil.  The 
12-gauge  uses  shells  that  have  more  than 
adequate  pellet  counts,  and  certainly  has 
the  horsepowet  to  propel  the  shot  string 
downrange. 

Now  for  the  conundrum:  Just  what  is 
downrange  for  spring  turkey  hunting?  And 
how  much  power  do  we  need  to  get  the 
shot  downrange?  And  how  much  shot  is 
needed? 

I don’t  know  when  we  went  power  crazy, 
but  we  have;  everything  must  be  bigger, 
stronger  and  faster  in  America.  Roy 
Weatherby  introduced  his  popular  mag- 
num rifles  long  ago  for  big  game.  1 believe 
it  was  only  their  cost,  and  the  cost  of  the 
accompanying  ammunition,  that  kept 
Weatherby  magnums  from  being  even 
more  popular.  Now,  we  have  the  Ultra  and 
Short  Action  magnums  from  Remington 
and  Winchester.  Talk  about  an  arms  race. 

The  3-inch  magnum  shotshell  has  been 
around  for  a long  time  and  still  has  valid- 
ity. Mossburg  introduced  the  12-gauge  3!4- 
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inch  magnum  in  their  Model  835  Ulti-Mag 
pump  years  ago.  Other  manufacturers  for 
their  pumps  and  semiautos  have  since 
adopted  the  dVz-inch  magnum. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  need  for  a 
dVz'inch  IZ-gauge  magnum  shell,  espe- 
daily  in  a pump  gun.  It  hits  the  shooter 
like  a sledgehammer.  I’ve  had  more  than 
one  friend  say  that  the  3 Vi- inch  12 -gauge 
magnum  kills  on  one  end  and  maims  on 
the  other.  A d'/i-inch  12-gauge  shell  loaded 
with  2'/4  ounces  of  shot  with  a muzzle  ve- 
locity of  1,232  feet  per  second  (fps)  deliv- 
ers 72.9  foot  pounds  of  recoil  in  an  8-pound 
gun.  That’s  a whomping! 

Okay,  let’s  suppose  I’m  just  a wimp.  Per- 
haps, hut  there  are  lots  of  other  wimps  out 
there.  I once  sold  to  firearms  retailers  for  a 
large  wholesaler,  and  got  to  know  a lot  of 
gun  shop  owners.  Those  owners  tell  me 
that  a lot  of  hunters  who  purchased  dkz- 
inch  12-gauge  pumps  now  use  only  3-inch 
shells  because  of  the  recoil  factor.  Inertia 
operated  semiautos  help  some  with  the 
heavy  recoil  from  the  dVz-inch  12-gauge, 
hut  I still  suggest  the  3-inch  shell  as  a bet- 
ter option. 

I do  not  believe  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  thinking  about  recoil  when  that  apple 
dropped  onto  his  head,  hut  in  formulating 
his  laws  of  motion  he  correctly  figured  out 
that  every  action  has  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site reaction.  That  really  hits  home  with 
firearm  recoil. 

So,  while  recoil  is  not  actually  reduced 


by  a gas  operated  semiauto  shotgun,  its 
“apparent”  effects  are  reduced.  The  reason 
is  that  some  of  the  recoil  is  used  to  operate 
the  smoothbore’s  action,  its  ejection  and 
reloading  functions.  Secondly,  semiautos 
spread  the  effect  of  recoil  over  time,  chang- 
ing felt  recoil,  to  some  degree,  from  a punch 
to  a push. 

Let’s  return  to  the  question  about 
“downrange.”  At  what  distance  can  you 
effectively  and  consistently  kill  a turkey? 
Most  hunters  equip  their  turkey  gun  with 
a full,  or  extra-full  choke,  considering  tur- 
key hunting  is  generally  a longer  range 
proposition.  Forty  yards  is  a long  poke  for 
a shotgun  at  a flying  bird.  At  a turkey 
standing  facing  you,  with  nothing  to  block 
your  shot,  45  yards  is  quite  doable.  Some 
hunters  say  they  routinely  take  shots  at 
gobblers  at  50  yards,  and  an  experienced 
hunter  who  knows  his  gun  might  be  able 
to  handle  50-yard  shots  at  birds  when  con- 
ditions are  ideal.  I’m  not  sure  that  a 50- 
yard  shot  shows  much  respect  for  the  bird, 
though. 

Spring  turkey  hunting  has  become 
popular,  and  a mature  gobbler  is  highly  re- 
vered. Gobblers  deserve  our  respect,  as  well 
as  ethical  treatment,  however,  and  risking 
a long  range  shot  that  injures  and  allows 
the  bird  to  escape  lacks  respect  and  is  un- 
ethical. 

Excessively  hig  shells  with  high  veloc- 
ity are  unnecessary  for  turkeys,  and  that  is 
not  just  an  opinion.  Two  things  to  con- 
sider: trajectory  and  energy.  Most  of 
us  think  of  trajectory  as  a rifle  term 
only.  Shot  pellets,  though,  like  bul- 
lets, drop  as  they  travel,  and  many 
hunters  do  not  factor  that  in  when 
taking  risky  long  shots.  For  instance 
number  5 shot  traveling  at  1,330  fps 
drops  0.5  of  an  inch  at  20  yards,  2.8 
inches  at  40  yards  and  8 inches  at 

REGARDLESS  of  what  gun,  choke  or 
load  you  choose  for  turkey  hunting 
it's  essential  that  you  pattern  it  at 
different  ranges  from  20  to  45  yards. 
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60  yards.  Now  look  at  the  same  size  shot  at 
the  same  distances,  traveling  at  1,135  fps, 
about  200  fps  slower.  The  shot  string  drops 
0.7  of  an  inch,  3.6  inches  and  10  inches, 
respectively.  Two  inches  of  drop  does  not 
make  much  difference  with  a shotgun,  es- 
pecially  for  the  high  velocity  and  increased 
recoil  of  the  heavier  load.  Can  you  see  how 
an  8'  to  lO'inch  drop  at  60  yards  makes  a 
difference,  and  makes  a shot  at  that  dis- 
tance impractical  and  unethical,  though? 

Energy  is  the  second  factor  to  consider 
when  selecting  shotshells  and  determin- 
ing shooting  distances.  Energy  kills  game, 
not  velocity.  Science  dictates  that  the 
faster  the  pellets  leave  the  barrel  (i.e., 
higher  velocity),  the  faster  they  slow  down. 
Practically,  it  means  that  downrange  en- 
ergy is  nearly  the  same  when  using  the 
same  size  pellets,  regardless  of  the  velocity. 
Pellet  size  is  thus  more  important  than 
velocity  at  practical  distances. 

Let’s  look  at  pellet  energy  at  different 
initial  velocities  at  20-,  40-  and  60-yard 
distances.  Number  5 shot  leaving  the  bar- 
rel at  1,330  fps  has  5.6  foot  pounds  of  en- 
ergy per  pellet  at  20  yards,  3.6  foot  pounds 
at  40  yards  and  2.5  foot  pounds  at  60  yards. 
Starting  at  1,135  fps,  number  5 shot  has 
4-4,  2.9  and  2.1  foot  pounds  of  energy  at 
20,  40  and  60  yards.  Even  with  a nearly 
200  fps  velocity  difference  the  energy  gain 
between  1,330  and  1,135  fps  is  only  0.4 
foot  pounds  at  60  yards. 

Number  6 shot  gives  energy  of  4.1,  2.5 
and  1.7  foot  pounds  when  started  at  1,330 
fps.  At  an  initial  velocity  of  1,135  fps  a 
number  6 pellet  provides  3.2,  2.1  and  1.5 
foot  pounds  of  energy  at  the  same  respec- 
tive distances;  a difference  of  only  0.2  foot 
pounds  at  60  yards. 

Clearly,  high  velocity  is  not  the  answer; 


Fun  Game  answers: 

T,  H,  U,  N,  D,  E,  R,  B,  I,  R,  D. 
THUNDERBIRD. 


velocity  does  more  damage  on  our  end  of 
the  shotgun  than  on  the  business  end. 

When  discussing  spring  turkey  hunting 
we  are  talking  about  shooting  an  exposed 
turkey  facing  us,  using  his  head  and  neck 
as  an  aiming  point.  Body  shots,  and  espe- 
cially shots  at  birds  moving  away,  should 
be  avoided  because  turkeys  are  encased  in 
a pretty  good  “coat  of  armor.” 

State  regulations  limit  lead  shot  size  to 
number  4 or  smaller;  most  turkey  hunters 
prefer  number  5s  or  6s,  depending  on 
which  size  patterns  best. 

1 would  be  remiss  if  1 did  not  recom- 
mend patterning  your  shotgun  at  different 
ranges  from  20  to  45  yards.  1 will  not, 
though,  ever  suggest  counting  pellets,  di- 
viding pellet  numbers  hy  hits,  etc.  Pattern 
your  smoothbore  to  determine  pellet  den- 
sity and  point  of  impact.  You  must  know 
where  your  pattern  strikes  at  different 
ranges. 

Conventional  wisdom  dictates  a full  or 
extra-full  choke  for  turkey  hunting.  What 
about  practical  experience?  Are  all  of  your 
shots  taken  at  maximum  range,  or  do  most 
approach  closer,  perhaps  25  yards,  where  a 
modified  choke  might  be  more  appropri- 
ate. Know  how  your  chokes  affect  shot 
patterns  at  different  ranges. 

It  is  nearly  derigueur  to  carry  a camo 
turkey  gun  into  the  woods,  and  it  can’t 
hurt,  but  is  it  necessary?  1 suspect  that  ei- 
ther a black  matt  finish  or  even  a non- 
shiny metal  and  wood  finish  will  go  unno- 
ticed hy  a turkey. 

My  personal  choice  for  a turkey  gun  is 
a gas  operated  semiautomatic  chambered 
for  the  3-inch  12-gauge  magnum  using 
number  5 or  6 hard  shot,  with  a synthetic 
stock  painted  either  camo  or  matt  black.  1 
would  choose  a 24-inch  barrel  with  inter- 
changeable chokes.  1 would  not,  to  the  best 
of  my  range  judging  ability,  shoot  farther 
than  45  yards.  Finally,  1 would  spend  a lot 
of  time  at  the  range,  because  that’s  half  the 
enjoyment  of  buying  a new  gun  anyway. 
Lots  of  range  time  is  also  half  the  reason 
for  success  while  hunting.  □ 
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Dead  for  at  least  five  years,  the  small  white  oak  would  make  excellent  firewood: 
hot-burning,  long-lasting  fuel  to  keep  the  stove  pumping  out  heat  through  a cold 
winter’s  night.  After  bucking  the  tree  into  stove  lengths,  I noticed  how  dense  the  an- 
nual growth  rings  were  on  the  log  closest  to  the  stump.  I left  that  billet  unsplit;  back  at 
the  woodshed,  1 fetched  a ruler  and  a hand  lens. 

The  billet  measured  eight  and  a half  inches  in  diameter.  Starting  from  the  center,  I 
began  counting  my  way  out.  The  rings  were  so  narrow  in  places  that  I needed  the 
magnifying  glass  to  distinguish  them.  At  every  tenth  ring  I made  a pencil  mark.  Nearing 
the  outermost  edge,  my  count  stood  at  100. 1 lost  a few  rings  at  the  perimeter,  the  wood 
laid  down  during  the  last  years  of  the  tree’s  life,  now  rotten  and  flaking  away.  The  tree 
was  105,  maybe  110  years  old. 

The  oak  had  been  a seedling  around  1890,  a quarter  century  after  the  Civil  War 
ended.  It  had  sprouted  from  an  acorn  dropped  by  a now  dead  and  vanished  white  oak  — 
perhaps  a huge,  venerable  tree,  although  1 doubt  many  old-growth  specimens  survived 
in  our  valley  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  oak  grew  slowly  during  its  first 
several  decades;  one  10-year  span  measured  only  a quarter  inch,  the  rings  so  narrow 
they  almost  blended  into  each  other.  Today  I doubt  whether  such  a seedling  would 
survive  for  long,  what  with  the  overabundance  of  deer  that  haunt  our  woods,  ready  to 
nip  off  any  tender  new  growth.  Back  in  the  1890s,  though,  deer  were  rare  in  Pennsylva- 
nia following  a century  of  unrestricted  market  gunning. 

According  to  an  elderly  neighbor,  much  of  the  land  in  this  area,  including  our  tract, 
was  logged  between  1928  and  1930.  Obviously  the  white  oak  was  too  small  to  be  worth 
cutting  then.  1 could  see  how  the  growth  rings  widened  after  the  logging:  some  mea- 
sured an  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  meant  that  the  tree,  flourishing  in  the  newly  abun- 
dant sunlight,  had  expanded  its  girth  by  a quarter  of  an  inch  a year,  10  times  as  fast  as  it 
had  grown  before  the  logging. 

Things  slowed  down  again  for  the  white  oak  in  the  1940s,  when  other  trees  out- 
stripped it  in  the  race  toward  the  forest  canopy  to  claim  the  bounty  of  sunshine.  Indeed, 
another  white  oak,  now  13  inches  across,  and  a tall  red  oak,  its  trunk  a strapping  22 
inches  in  diameter,  towered  over  the  dead  white  oak’s  stump. 

The  small  white  oak  survived  a gypsy  moth  infestation  in 
the  1980s,  when  every  oak  in  our  woods  was  stripped  of 
its  leaves  two  years  running.  I could  not  tell  which 
growth  rings  might  have  reflected  the  gypsy  moth 
scourge:  Everything  was  so  crowded  together,  there 
at  the  end,  as  the 
tree’s  life  finally 
wound  down. 
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Following  is  testimony  presented  by  the  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  about  House  Resolution  15,  a 
legislative  look  into  the  feasibility  of  merging  the  Game  Commission  with  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 

United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH,  member  Representatives  of  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  I am,  and  have  been  for  ten  years,  the  Legislative  Director  for  the 
United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  organization  is  nearly  20  years  old  and  we 
presently  represent  in  excess  of  5,000  members.  My  organization  feels  it  critically  im- 
portant that  members  of  this  committee  know  that  the  caveat  across  which  we  test 
every  decision  we  make,  and  which  is  part  of  our  Mission  Statement,  is  “Resource 
First.” 

That  said,  I address  our  considerable  contemplation  of  HR  15.  From  the  onset  of  the 
Resolution,  we  determined  to  assess  the  entire  process  with  the  patience  and  quiet  obser- 
vation of,  well,  bowhunters.  Our  concerns  are,  as  they  always  have  been,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  resources  of  this  commonwealth,  and  in  this  case,  both  natural  and  human. 
Our  organization  loves  positive  change,  and  we  are  willing  to  consider,  with  an  open 
mind,  any  and  all  such  possibilities  and  opportunities  the  Resolution  might  bring  to 
light.  Several  of  our  primary  concerns  are  Funding,  the  Management  and  Custody  of 
Capital  Assets,  and  some  significant  assurance  that  the  best  qualified  individuals  would 
be  entrusted  with  the  perpetual  care  of  our  absolutely  priceless  fish,  wildlife  and  natural 
resources.  Our  equally  valuable  heritage  of  outdoor  recreation  in  the  Keystone  State 
cannot  survive  should  any  of  the  above  three  parameters  not  be  satisfied. 

With  regard  to  Funding,  our  organization  seeks  not  just  adequate  or  (if  you’ll  pardon 
the  expression)  “squeak  by”  funding,  but  rather,  abundant  funding,  so  that  Pennsylva- 
nia can  continue  to  do  what  it  has  always  done,  lead  this  nation  in  conservation  efforts. 
With  regard  to  Management  and  Custody  of  Capital  Assets,  we  need  absolute  assurance 
that  our  public  access  areas  remain  accessible,  productive  and  beautiful.  We  are  espe- 
cially concerned  about  those  set  aside  specifically  for  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing,  and 
paid  for  in  the  greatest  part  by  the  world’s  first  conservationists,  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men. These  lands  and  waters  themselves  set  Pennsylvania  apart  from  nearly  all  other 
states  and  nations,  in  both  their  quality  and  quantity.  With  respect  to  personnel,  we 
believe  Pennsylvania’s  incredible  resources  deserve  the  very  best,  which  is  fairly  descrip- 
tive of  many  of  those  now  so  employed,  and  further,  we  wish  enough  of  them  so  em- 
ployed to  keep  us  the  envy  of  every  other  state.  We  have  communicated  with  sportsmen 
in  at  least  one  other  state  where  a merger  similar  to  what  HR  15  proposes  was,  in  fact, 
instituted.  Those  actions  resulted  in  serious  complications  for  many  years,  in  precisely 
the  areas  of  our  concerns  expressed  above. 

The  united  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania  is,  understandably,  more  concerned  with 
the  workings  of  the  PGC  than  the  PF&.BC.  We  are  reasonably  content  with  the  PGC 
itself.  We  do,  constantly,  monitor  the  same  information  available  to  any  resident  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  find  just  as  often  that  the  agency  does  an  admirable  job  with  the 
resources  available.  As  one  important  side  note,  however,  the  UBP  still  feels  that  the 
MAT  documents,  in  their  original  form,  should  still  receive  much  more  attention  that 
they  have  to  date. 

In  conclusion,  members  of  the  committee,  at  this  juncture,  the  UBP  does  not  believe 
that  all  questions  that  will  satisfy  our  “Resource  First”  acid  test  have  been  answered. 
The  parameters  by  which  we  could  measure  any  suggested  change  as  positive  have  not 
been  so  defined.  We  must,  therefore,  OPPOSE  any  concept  of  significant  change  being 
recommended  by  this  resolution.  — Ed  Wentzler,  Legislative  Director 
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Editor: 

Having  never  hunted  and, 
I found  out,  the  only  mother 
in  the  class,  1 was  most 
reluctant  when  1 had  to 
attend  a Hunter-Trapper 
Education  course  with  my  12- 
year-old  son. 

Turned  out,  though,  I was 
very  much  surprised.  The 
instructors  were  well 
organized  and  worked  well 
together,  and  the  videos, 
slides,  lectures  and  hands-on 
demonstrations  all  tied  theory 
into  practical  application. 

The  instructors,  and  all  your 
volunteers,  should  be 
commended. 

I’m  sure  these  courses  will 
have  a positive  long-term 
effect  with  regard  to  safety 
and  ethics.  I can  honestly  say 
that  as  a mother  of  two  sons 
and  a wife  of  a hunter,  I am 
extremely  glad  that  I took  the 
course. 

T.  Loughney 
Milford 

Editor: 

Thanks,  again,  for  the  3- 
day  antlerless  deer  season  for 
Junior  and  Senior  hunters. 

My  son  Philip,  who  is  14,  got 
a nice  doe  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  on  October 
25. 1 was  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  evaluated  the 
situation,  made  sure  of  his 
target  and  beyond,  and  made 
a clean  kill.  This  is  his  second 
PA  doe,  and  you  published  a 
letter  about  his  first  one,  two 
years  ago. 

M. Barone 
Warsaw,  NY 

Editor: 

I would  like  to  thank 
Land  Manager  Dale 
Hockenberry  and  his  crew  for 


the  very  well  planned  and 
informative  tour  of  SGL  95 
held  on  October  5. 

About  75  people  attended, 
including  many  young  people 
with  their  friends  and 
parents,  and  even  some  folks 
from  Ohio. 

The  food  was  good  and 
the  weather  was  great,  and  we 
even  got  to  see  a pair  of 
eagles.  I’m  proud  to  live  in  an 
area  that  has  so  much  to  offer. 

R.  Mizgorski 
Boyers 

Editor: 

The  first  day  of  buck 
season  I saw  one  of  the  largest 
deer  I’ve  ever  seen.  I figure  it 
weighed  180  pounds  and  was 
carrying  a rack  in  the  16-  to 
18-inch  range.  It  had  three 
well  defined  points  on  each 
antler,  but  try  as  I might,  I 
could  not  put  brow  tines  on 
it.  Since  1 was  hunting  in  a 4- 
point  on  a side  area,  I let  it 
pass.  Will  this  deer  ever  have 
brow  tines,  or  will  it  be 
destined  to  be  a 6-point  all  its 
life? 

R.  Weimer 
Latrobe 

No  way  to  know  for  sure  as 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules , 
but  generally , upon  reaching 
adulthood,  the  number  of  points 
on  a buck’s  rack  remains  the 
same. 

Editor: 

Having  to  give  up  my 
Lifetime  Pennsylvania 
hunting  license  when  I 
moved  to  New  Jersey,  I knew 


hunting  would  he  more 
expensive,  but  I was  not 
prepared  for  the  fact  that  my 
resident  tags  and  permits  in 
New  Jersey  cost  as  much  as 
my  nonresident  PA  licenses 
and  permits.  I’ve  long  known, 
of  course,  that  Pennsylvania 
is  the  best  bargain  for  outdoor 
recreation  between  Atlantic 
City  and  San  Francisco. 

As  for  merging  the  Game 
Commission  with  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission,  1 
doubt  that  any  consolidation 
would  save  much  money,  nor 
would  it  put  one  more  deer  in 
the  woods  or  one  more  fish  in 
a stream. 

E.  Harshbarger 
Galloway,  NJ 

Editor: 

As  a deer  hunter  I do  not 
need  to  shoot  a trophy.  I 
hunt  in  a 4-point  restriction 
area,  which  means  my 
chances  of  shooting  a buck 
have  greatly  decreased.  Also, 
elderly  hunters  whose 
eyesight  and  reflexes  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be  may 
never  bag  another  buck.  This 
is  very  discouraging. 

Another  concern  is  doe 
licenses.  The  system  in  place 
is  very  complicated  for  older 
hunters.  It  would  seem  so 
simple  to  allow  hunters  to 
purchase  doe  licenses 
whenever  they  purchase  their 
regular  license.  If  you  want 
doe  shot,  do  not  make  the 
process  difficult. 

D.  Reese 
Ringgold 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Following  is  the  first  of  a two-part  feature  based  on  journals  kept 
by  George  E.  Sprankle,  detailing  the  early  years  of  his  career  with 
the  Game  Commission,  as  compiled  by  George’s  son,  Lynn 
Sprankle . 

On  the  Way 
Home  the 
Bumper  Fell 
Off  — The 
Dunbar  Years 

By  Lynn  Sprankle 


Photos  from  the  Author 

SHORTLY  AFTER  moving  our  mother 
to  a care  facility,  the  family  began  the 
difficult  task  of  closing  the  house  and  dis- 
posing of  the  accumulations  of  a lifetime. 
Among  the  unexpected  discoveries  were 
my  father’s  professional  journals  for  his  first 
nine  years  on  the  job.  On  the  cover  of  the 
first  book  is  Record  of  Official  Dudes  Start- 
ing with  March  16,  1937,  as  Game  Refuge 
Keeper  located  in  Dunbar,  Fayette  Co. 

George  E.  Sprankle  was  one  of  27  gradu- 
ates in  the  first  class  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission Training  School  and  (retiring  in 
February  1979,  after  43  years)  the  last  of 
the  original  class  to  leave  PGC  service.  He 
died  five  years  later. 

He  entered  the  training  school  July  2, 
1936,  and  was  graduated  February  28, 1937, 
a few  days  after  his  23rd  birthday.  His  first 
assignment  was  as  a refuge  keeper  for  SGLs 
51  and  138  in  Fayette  County.  He  arrived 
there  on  March  16,  1937,  and  began  his 
journal  that  day,  keeping  it  faithfully  365 
days  a year  until  July  1946,  when  it  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a book. 


GEORGE  SPRANKLE,  a member  of  the  first 
class  to  go  through  the  PGC's  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  first  served  in 
Fayette  County. 

March  16,  460  miles.  Snow.  Wind.  Ar- 
rived at  Dunbar  at  4 p.m.  Looked  for  a house 
and  found  an  apartment  above  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Dunbar.  Contacted  John 
Gouker,  the  temporary  refuge  keeper.  Secured 
board  and  lodging  there  until  I could  locate  in 
the  apartment.  Called  up  Game  Protector 
Bryson  in  the  evening.  Total  from  Reynoldsville 
to  Harrisburg  to  Reynoldsville  and  then  to 
Dunbar  was  460  miles.  Roads  were  drifted 
with  snow  and  very  icy. 

1 have  typed  the  entries  just  as  they  ap- 
pear. The  reader  must  remember  the  jour- 
nal was  not  intended  to  be  read  by  anyone 
other  than  my  father.  His  punctuation  and 
capitalization  are  not  up  to  his  usual  stan- 
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dards,  but  I’m  quite  proud  of  the  fact  there 
are  very  few  spelling  errors.  I have  included 
names,  except  in  cases  of  arrests  or  other 
negative  connotations,  where  I have  put  a 
line. 

Much  of  the  journal  is  simply  routine, 
working  on  roads  and  cutting  browse  for 
wildlife,  clearing  and  painting  boundary 
lines,  and  patrolling  for  Game  Law  viola- 
tions. His  problems,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  be  more  interesting  and  may  give 
one  a vignette  of  what  wildlife  conserva- 
tion work  was  like  more  than  a half  cen- 
tury ago.  As  you’ll  see,  equipment  was  a 
persistent  problem. 

March  17,  1937,  Left  Dunbar  with 
Deputy  Gouker  at8  a.m.  for  refuge  5 1 B with 
salt  and  feed.  Roads  were  too  icy  to  travel  over. 
Car  caught  fire  . . . How’s  that  for  your  first 
day  on  the  job.  As  I read  and  reread  these 
journals,  I kept  running  into  places  where 
I wanted  to  ask,  “And  then?”  or  “Why?” 

Two  days  later  he  had  his  first  flat  tire 
on  the  job.  He  can  tell  it  better  than  I . . . 
Started  home  about  6:00  p.m.  but  had  a flat 
tire  and  damned  if  I wasn’t  out  of  cement  so 
had  to  carry  the  tire,  tube  and  wheel  to  the 
garage.  Home  (Goukers)  at  8:00  p.m.  The 
cement  he  refered  to  was  a glue-like  com- 
pound for  securing  the  repair  patch  to  the 
inner  tube.  March  26  ..  . Left  refuge  at 
about  4:00  p.m.  Had  aflat  tire  enroute  home 
and  Mr.  Smith  pumped  it  up  enough  to  hold 
till  I arrived  in  Dunbar.  Changed  the  tire  there 
and  got  to  Goukers  at  5:45  p.m. 


His  second  weekend  on  the  job  saw  him 
returning  to  Jefferson  County  for  his  new 
bride.  He  had  grown  up  in  Reynoldsville 
and  had  married  Margaret  Forrest,  from  the 
Punxsutawney  area,  just  three  months  ear- 
lier. As  he  was  still  in  the  Training  School 
and  she  was  working  in  Punxsutawney,  they 
continued  in  place  until  he  got  his  first  per- 
manent assignment.  They  had  a flat  tire 
on  the  way  back  to  Dunbar.  It  was  the  third 
flat  tire  in  the  first  two  weeks,  which  did 
not  bode  well  for  the  future:  In  the  next 
nine  years,  he  mentioned  52  flat  tires. 

As  refuge  keeper,  George’s  major  re- 
sponsibility was  two  recently  established 
game  lands,  51,  east  of  Uniontown,  and 
SGL  138,  south  of  Uniontown.  These  now 
total  almost  20,000  acres.  There  were  two 
refuges  on  SGL  5 1 for  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly responsible:  51  A,  727  acres  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  Limestone  Run,  and  5 1 B, 
317  acres  on  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
Youghiogheny  River  to  the  north.  Refuge 
5 IB  contained  a log  cabin  for  tool  and 
equipment  storage,  and  he  decided  to  erect 
a similar  cabin  on  the  other  refuge.  I doubt 
he  knew  anything  about  log  cabin  build- 
ing, but  when  one  is  23  and  in  a new  job, 
all  things  are  possible.  On  April  2,  he  started 
cutting  logs,  and  after  four  days’  work,  he 
had  cut  30.  The  cabin  was  finished  in  July. 
Clifford  Guindon,  the  land  manager  for  that 
area  today,  arranged  to  have  his  foreman. 
Rocky  Bartholow  show  me  the  location  of 
these  cabins  (both  now  gone)  and  other  sites 
mentioned  in  the  journals  — a 
kindness  for  which  I am  ex- 
tremely grateful. 

Interspersed  throughout  the 


DURING  THE  FIRST  six  months, 
his  only  transportation  was  his 
personal  vehicle  — a 1928 
Model  A Ford  that  he 
purchased  for  $125,  plus 
finance  charges,  while  at  the 
Training  School. 
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NOT  TOO  shabby  for  someone 
who  knew  nothing  about 
building  a log  cabin. 

George  built  this  one  on  SGL  51 , 
pictured  here  with  his  new 
bride. 

journals  are  observations  of  all 
kinds.  The  weather  is  always  im- 
portant and  frequently  generates 
comment.  He  was  particularly 
attuned  to  the  flora  and  fauna 
and  their  ecology. 

While  patrolling  near  State 
Game  Lands  138,  I came  upon  a 
place  in  the  snow  that  was  covered 
with  rabbit  hair.  About  1 0 feet  from 
this  spot  the  hind  legs  of  a rabbit  could  be  seen 
sticking  out  of  a snow  drift.  By  the  tracks  it 
was  evident  that  a weasel  had  killed  the  rabbit. 
There  was  a small  hole  eaten  in  the  head  of  the 
rabbit.  It  was  26  yards  from  the  place  the  wea^ 
sel  came  upon  the  rabbit  tracks  to  the  spot  where 
the  rabbit  was  killed.  The  next  day  I passed 
the  place  again  and  the  rabbit  had  been  pulled 
into  a hole  in  the  snow.  Its  head  was  com^ 
pletely  eaten.  1 set  a trap  beside  the  hole  in  the 
snow  bank  and  in  two  hours  had  the  weasel. 

There  has  been  quite  a bit  of  snow  in  the 
mountains.  In  some  sections  of  SGL  51  and 
1 38  there  were  ftom  12  to  14  inches . In  some 
sections  of  SGL  51 , especially  in  the  refuges, 
the  snow  and  ground  under  the  oak  trees  are 
all  torn  up  by  deer  hunting  acorns.  Grouse 
tracks  are  plentiful  on  both  game  lands . While 
putting  out  ear  corn  on  Saturday  near  the 
Granberry  Swamp,  I found  a flock  of  quail. 
There  were  19.  It  was  unusual  to  find  quail 
so  far  back  in  the  woods , the  nearest  cultivated 
fields  being  about  3 miles  away . The  next  day 
I put  out  some  scratch  feed  for  them.  While 
the  snow  is  so  deep  I am  having  the  WPA  men 
on  both  tracts  of  Game  Lands  make  thinnings 
in  blocks  of  about  2 to  3 acres  each.  In  Refuge 
5 1 A they  are  making  the  thinnings  adjacent  to 
the  ones  made  last  year,  and  in  sort  of  a check' 
erboard  style.  I find  quite  a number  of  grouse 
in  last  year's  cuttings.  (Several  Depression 
era  agencies,  notably  the  National  Youth 
Administration  [NYA]  and  the  Works 


Progress  Administration  [WPA],  provided 
the  Game  Commission  with  manpower  for 
projects  such  as  road  building  and  tree 
planting.) 

There  were  some  interesting  confron- 
tations. April  13  ..  . Warned in  the 

presence  of  John  Gouker  not  to  make  or  hide 
any  liquor  (moonshine)  on  the  state 
land  . . . Those  must  have  been  interest- 
ing times.  On  May  3 1 , he  made  his  first  ar- 
rest and  prosecution.  He  had  arrested  people 
before,  but  turned  them  over  to  the  Fish 
Warden  or  the  local  Game  Protector;  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  he  handled  every- 
thing. The  previous  day  he  had  seen  two 
cows  pastured  on  the  game  lands  and  on 
the  way  home,  he  saw  them  again. 

May  31 . Left  Hdqts  at  4:45  a. m.  for  Elk 

Rock  to  see  if  Mr. ’s  cows  were  pastur' 

ingonSGL.  Found  5 head  of  cattle . Arrested 

Mr. and  helped  him  drive  his  cattle 

home.  Took  him  before  Alderman  Munk  of 
Connellsville . Found  guilty,  and  Alderman 
gave  him  40  hours  to  raise  money.  Back  to 
Elk  Rock  had  a flat  tire  and  had  to  walk  6 
miles  for  cement.  To  Moag  place  to  finish  plant' 

ing  seed  To  see  Mr. about  cows  on  SGL. 

He  threatened  to  shoot  every  deer  on  his  place . 
To  Hdqts  at  6:20  p.m. 

Always  nice  to  meet  new  people  on  the 
job. 

The  forty  hours  elapsed  and  Mr. 
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could  not  come  up  with  the  money  to  pay 
the  fine,  so  . . . June  2.  Went  to  Elk  Rock 

and  took  Mr.  to  Connellsville  before 

Alderman  Munk.  Got  a Commitment  and  took 
him  to  Uniontoum  to  Co.  jail.  Bought  him  his 
dinner  . . . $1 .00  for  lunch  for  self  and 

Mr. . In  later  years,  I don’t  recall  my 

dad  being  quite  so  compassionate. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  ubiquitous  flat  tires. 
On  March  28,  1937,  he  had  a flat  tire.  On 
April  14,  it  was  a broken  spring,  but  on 
the  16th  it  was  back  to  a flat  tire;  likewise 
May  12.  On  the  14th  he  got  stuck  in  the 
mud  — something  that  happened  with  as- 
tonishing regularity.  Had  another  flat  on 
June  9,  and  again  on  the  24th  and  then  broke 
another  spring  on  the  4th  of  July.  On  July 

12  he  had  gasoline  stolen  and  on  the 

1 3 th  — Tank  empty  this  morning  and  spare 
tire  and  tube  stolen.  Also  one  nut  off  the  spare 
wheel.  4 valve  caps.  There  is  no  more  men- 
tion of  theft  after  this  entry. 

All  of  these  problems  had  been  with 
Dad’s  Model  A,  but  he  is  about  to  receive 
his  first  state  vehicle.  Oct  10,  1937.  Left 
Hdqts  at9:25  a.m.  on  trolley  for  Greensburg 
to  meet  Div.  Supervisor  Heffelfinger  and 
Game  Prot.  Schafer.  Accompanied  them  to 
Harrisburg  to  get  a pickup  truck. 

The  truck  did  not  end  his  tale  of  woe, 
however.  October  18,  . . . At  2:00  p.m. 
started  to  51 A with  a sack  of  corn  but  got 
stuck.  Had  to  walk  home.  Got  there  at  8:45 
p.m.  Got  help  from  Alva  Gray  and  Theo 
Leaphart  and  went  back  with  some  chains . Got 
the  truck  out.  To  Hdqts.  at  11:00  p.m.  He 
got  his  first  flat  tire  on  the  truck,  March  3, 
1938  and  a second  on  April  28. 

Although  the  flat  tire  was  the  most  com- 
mon vehicle  problem,  during  this  9-year 
period,  he  also  had  14  broken  springs  and  9 
dead  batteries.  Then  there  were  those  mys- 
terious misfortunes;  13  times  he  indicated 
the  truck  had  “trouble”  and  wouldn’t  run. 

The  truck  cooling  system  also  tended  to 
cause  a few  problems.  Mar.  21, 
1 938  . . . Went  to  refuge  51  A.  On  the  way 
one  of  the  heater  hoses  broke  and  lost  all  the 


GEORGE  at  a refuge  gate,  with  his  PGC  pickup 
in  the  background.  The  new  truck,  however, 
did  not  put  an  end  to  his  ongoing  vehicle 
woes 

alcohol  from  radiator.  Repaired 
hose  . . . June  5 , 1 940 . To  refuge  5 1 A and 
planted  the  balance  of  the  clover  and  Pa.  Mix- 
ture seed  Started  for  SGL  138  but  the  road 
was  closed.  Started  for  SGL  51  but  fan  belt 
broke  near  Chalkhill  and  it  was  necessary  to 
change  water  in  the  truck  7 times  between  there 
and  Dunbar.  1 could  go  only  a few  miles  and 
the  water  would  be  hot  enough  to  boil. 

There  were  other  exciting  events  as 
well.  For  example:  July  21,  1938  — Left 
Hdqts.  at  6:00  a.m.  To  Farm  Game  Project 
35  and  gathered  up  6 rolls  of  wire.  Took  7 rolls 
of  wire  and  250  steel  posts  and  50  refuge  signs 
to  ..  . IndianaCo.  5:15  p.m.  to  7:20 p.m. 
with  Game  Protector  McLaren  in  Indiana. 
While  driving  back  the  tie  rod  end  came  off  and 
could  not  steer  the  car.  Springs  broken  when 
car  stopped  in  ditch . Towed  in  to  Connellsville . 
To  Hdqts  at  1 :00  a.m. 

Things  were  soon  to  return  to  normal, 
however.  August  29,  Had  aflat  tire  in  IndL 
ana.  September  6 . . . and  changed  tire  on 
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the  truck.  September  19  he  had  a flat  tire  on 
the  way  home  and  had  another  flat  tire  on 
September  28.  October  ll,Lefthdqts.  7:00 
a.m.  Found  that  I had  a flat  tire.  Then  on 
October  26,  Run  out  of  gas . The  litany  goes 
on  and  on,  but  my  all  time  favorite  occurred 
November  17,  1938  . . . On  the  way  home 
the  bumper  fell  off. 

It  appeared  no  equipment  was  immune 
from  breakdown.  November  22,  1937,  he 
broke  a strap  on  his  snowshoe  and  had  to 
return  home  to  make  repairs  and,  to  heap 
insult  upon  injury,  fan.  20, 
1938  . . . Took  typewriter  in  for  re- 
pairs . . . 

There  were  problems  beyond  those  of 
equipment.  November  19,  1938,  Lefthdqts. 
At  12:30  p.m.  Went  to  Justice  of  the  Peace’s 

office  and  secured  a warrant  for  Mr. of 

Dunbar,  in  the  section  known  as  Irishtown. 
Went  there  via.  Mt.  Independence  school  and 
served  the  warrant  on  Mr. , but  he  re- 

fused to  come  with  me  and  called  out  two  of 
his  sons  to  help  him.  Rather  than  have  trouble 
under  those  circumstances  I returned  to  Hdqts . 
and  called  Game  Protector  Schafer  for  assis- 


tance . We  brought to  Dunbar  and  he 

pled  guilty  to  grazing  livestock  on  SGL . Posted 
bond  to  pay  fine  by  the  26th  of  Nov.  To  Hdqts 
at  9:00  p.m.  Rather  matter-of-fact  for  an 
event  that  would  have  had  my  adrenalin 
flowing  for  a week.  Game  Protector  Schafer 
was  Theodore  T.  Schafer  from  Uniontown. 

On  May  2,  1939,  while  patrolling  the 
boundary  line  on  SGL  138,  I came  upon  a 
large  blacksnake.  Just  as  I started  to  kill  the 
snake  a grouse  flew  out  of  the  brush  about  four 
feet  away.  The  snake  measured  five  feet  in 
length.  Thinking  that  the  grouse  might  have  a 
nest  nearby  I started  to  look  for  it.  It  was  in 
the  leaves  and  twigs  at  the  side  of  the  trail  and 
contained  13  eggs. 

Grouse  were  my  father’s  favorite  game 
animal.  He  always  knew  where  they  were 
and  what  they  were  feeding  on.  1 have 
never  found  even  one  grouse  nest  in  my 
life,  while  he  could  find  two  or  three  on 
the  same  day.  He  had  very  strong  opinions 
on  grouse  management  and  bag  limits, 
which  seem  to  have  filtered  down  to  his 
children.  Several  years  ago,  my  brother  Lee 
and  1 went  grouse  hunting.  We  had  been 
hunting  hard  for  several  hours  when  1 spot- 
ted a grouse  near  Lee.  1 managed  to  point 
it  out  and  we  stood  there,  taking  a breather 
and  watching  the  grouse.  Finally  1 asked 
Lee  if  he  wanted  it.  He  thought  for  a mo- 
ment and  then  said,  “No.  He  never  did 
anything  to  me.”  We  continued  to  watch 
for  a few  minutes  until  the  grouse  moved 
over  the  bank,  and  then  we  got  back  to 
our  hunting.  Gan’t  tell  that  to  a nonhunter. 

Today  while  patrolling  near  refuge  5 IB  I 
came  upon  a grouse  with  several  young.  Al- 
though the  young  were  very  small,  one  of  them 
managed  to  fly  about  three  feet.  I came  upon 
another  old  grouse  that  was  dusting  itself  on 
the  road.  It  allowed  me  to  approach  within  8 
feet  before  running  into  the  brush. 

OUT  AT  the  cabin  on  SGL  51,  and  in  typical 
field  attire  of  the  time,  George  practices 
his  2-handed  handgun  shooting,  20  or  30 
years  before  the  shooing  technique  became 
accepted  and  popular. 
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He  was  curious  about  the  behavior  of 
most  birds  and  animals.  While  patrolling  SGL 
51  near  Chalkhill,  1 noticed  several  places 
where  the  bear  have  been  very  destructive  to 
the  June  Berry  trees.  In  sections  they  have  bro^ 
ken  down  practically  every  tree  including  a 
number  that  were  five  inches  in  diameter.  I 
followed  the  trail  of  one  for  about  one'half  mile 
and  found  where  he  was  tearing  stumps  apart 
hunting  grubs . 

Weather,  too,  created  major  problems. 
June  28,  1939,  saw  an  extremely  heavy 
rainfall.  His  journal  mentioned  the  storm 
and  his  going  out  to  assess  the  damages, 
but  did  not  go  beyond  that.  The  Refuge 
Keeper  had  to  submit  a Weekly  Report, 
detailing  the  actual  work  performed  each 
day,  type  of  work,  and  hours  devoted  to 
each  task.  1 have  his  copies  of  these  reports 
for  1939,  and  found  he  had  expanded  on 
the  storm  damage  in  that  report. 

The  rain  on  the  28th  of  June  done  consid' 
erable  damage  to  the  road  along  Limestone  Run , 
leading  to  refuge  51  A.  One  of  the  bridges  was 
washed  downstream  and  the  footbridge  was 
washed  away  also.  This  water  was  over  the 
banks  and  in  places  deep  gullies  were  washed 
in  the  road  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  it. 
Much  work  will  have  to  be  done  to  repair  that 
section  of  road.  About  one^third  of  the 
cloverfield  was  covered  with  water  and  the  clo- 
ver was  flattened.  A couple  of  apple  and  nut 
trees  were  washed  out.  Along  the  upper  end  of 
the  refuge  the  road  is  washed  so  much  that  the 
road  is  now  lower  than  the  stream  bed.  Am 
planning  on  having  the  W.  P.A.  do  the  repair 
work. 

Sometimes  my  father  left  out  the  best 
parts.  March  31,  1938,  Left  hdqts.  at  6:30 
a.m.  for  Pittsburgh.  Went  to  Western  Peni- 
tentiary and  got  5000  Auxiliary  Refuge  signs 
to  be  used  on  Farm  Game  Projects . Left  1 000 
signs  at  Irwin  for  Div.  Sup.  Heffelfinger  and 
stored  the  rest  in  Dunbar.  To  hdc}ts.4:30  p.m. 
7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  Office  work  at  hdqts . 

I remember  him  telling  about  this  inci- 
dent on  several  occasions,  and  in  his  jour- 


nal he  failed  to  mention  some  key  details. 
You  have  to  realize  he  carried  a firearm  ev- 
ery day.  When  it  was  cool  enough  to  wear  a 
coat  or  jacket,  he  carried  his  6-inch  Colt 
.38  in  a shoulder  holster.  After  one  does 
this  for  awhile,  it  tends  to  he  forgotten, 
which  is  what  happened  this  day.  He  drove 
the  truck  into  the  main  yard  of  the  prison 
and  was  standing  among  the  prisoners  while 
they  loaded  the  signs.  It  was  only  after  all 
the  signs  had  been  loaded  and  the  guard 
asked  him  to  drive  the  truck  into  an  area 
for  checking  that  he  remembered  the  gun, 
and  that  it  was  probably  had  form  to  have 
brought  a firearm  into  a state  penitentiary. 
He  said  his  palms  started  to  sweat,  then 
other  parts  of  his  body  joined  in,  and  he 
was  literally  drenched  before  he  made  his 
exit.  One  has  to  admit,  his  job  sure  had 
variety! 

When  1 began  reading  my  father’s 
journals  one  of  the  first  things  1 did  was  to 
turn  to  May  3,  1939,  the  day  he  became  a 
father  for  the  first  time  — a bouncing  eight 
pound,  seven  ounce  baby  boy.  May  3 , Left 
Hdqts.  at  9:00  a.m.  To  refuge  5 IB  and 
planted  evergreen  trees.  Returned  to  Hdqts. 
at  4:45  pm.  4:45  pm.  to  5:10  to  see  Justice 
of  the  Peace  McDowell  concerning  fish  case . 

Although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  his  professional  and  personal  life  sepa- 
rate (it  is  unlikely  any  field  officer  for  the 
Game  Commission  can),  he  did  keep  his 
personal  life  out  of  his  professional  jour- 
nal. I got  no  mention!  I always  knew  the 
event  was  important  for  him,  though;  when 
it  came  time  to  bring  his  first  born  home 
from  the  hospital,  he  passed  up  the  Model 
A and  used  the  Game  Gommission  pickup. 
He  generally  followed  regulations  pretty 
closely,  but  he  made  exceptions  when  he 
felt  the  occasion  called  for  it.  □ 


Next  month  will  bring  journal  ac- 
counts from  George's  career  in 
Cameron  County. 
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Nighttime 

Adventure 

By  David  Kaprocki 


I REMEMBER  calling  in  my  first 
tox.  It  was  in  1978,  and  my  friend, 
Clifton  Hatch,  and  1 were  set  up  along 
a field  at  the  base  of  a mountain  near 
State  College.  Earlier,  my  dad  helped 
me  make  a small  amplifier  that  I con- 
nected to  a tape  player.  We  modified 
it  so  a small  speaker  could  he  attached. 
It  was  an  odd  looking  contraption,  hut 
it  worked. 

With  everything  set  up  and  ready, 
1 turned  on  the  squalling  bird  cassette 
tape.  We  had  no  idea  what  to  do  or 
what  to  expect,  hut  I cranked  up  the 
volume  and  blasted  the  terrible  sound 
towards  the  mountain.  It  was  dark, 
overcast  and  misting,  which  added 
even  more  drama,  and  it  wasn’t  long 
until  we  saw  the  glowing  eyes  of  a fox 
heading  our  way.  Clif  got  his  shotgun 
up,  and  the  gray  stopped  just  20  yards 
away.  One  shot  and  down  it  went.  We 
were  so  excited,  and  I remember  run- 
ning to  the  fox,  concerned  that  it 
would  get  away.  We  immediately 
drove  home  and  got  my  mom  to  snap 
a picture  of  the  two  of  us  with  our  tro- 
phy. 

Twenty-five  years  later  and  1 still 
spend  many  hours  each  winter  hunt- 
ing foxes  in  a similar  manner.  Instead 
of  using  a tape  player,  though,  I now 
use  a handheld  call.  It  allows  me  more 
mobility.  What  hasn’t  changed  is  that 
I still  use  a headlight  and  shotgun,  and 
1 stay  at  each  calling  site  for  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes. 

One  night  20  years  ago  1 was  hunt- 


ing a cut  cornfield,  using  an  earlier  version 
of  my  headlight,  with  no  red  filter.  It  was 
basically  a white  light  on  a nylon  strap.  I 
had  been  calling  for  only  a minute  when  a 
red  fox  came  down  the  edge  of  the  field, 
trotting  directly  towards  me.  It  came 
within  50  feet,  but  after  tbe  shot  I couldn’t 
believe  he  ran  back  up  the  field  and  out  of 
sight.  1 replayed  the  shot  sequence  and 
determined  that  I must  have  lifted  my  head 
at  the  last  minute,  sending  the  shot  pat- 
tern high.  1 was  somewhat  disappointed, 
as  a prime  red  fox  pelt  hack  then  brought 
$40. 

1 drove  up  the  road  to  the  next  calling 
site,  and  again  a red  fox  approached  my 
setup.  This  time  as  I put  the  white  light  on 
the  fox,  it  immediately  spooked  and  ran.  I 
had  read  that  a white  light  spooks  game, 
but  didn’t  think  much  about  it  at  the  time. 
Erom  that  point  on  I put  a red  filter  over 
the  light.  At  first  I simply  taped  a piece  of 
red  cellophane  over  the  lens.  It  worked 
great  for  several  years  until  the  cellophane 
tore  off  one  night.  That’s  when  I bought  a 
helmet  headlight  with  a red  filter  attach- 
ment, and  that  is  what  I use  today.  The 
battery  pack  lasts  all  night  without  any 
noticeable  loss  of  power. 

Clif  and  I quickly  realized  that  strange 
things  can,  and  do,  happen  while  calling 
predators.  Take  for  instance  the  night  we 
were  calling  along  a standing  cornfield.  I 
was  doing  the  calling  while  Clif  was  posi- 
tioned 75  yards  from  me.  All  of  a sudden, 
out  of  the  corn  came  a 10-point  buck  that 
stood  a mere  10  yards  from  Clif.  I suppose 
he  was  investigating  all  the  racket. 
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Another  time  I was  positioned 
along  a brushy  ditch  and  had  just  he- 
gun  calling  when  I noticed  several 
deer  come  out  of  the  brush  75  yards 
away  and  look  in  my  direction.  That’s 
when  1 heard  something  approaching 
from  within  the  brush.  A red  fox 
emerged  and  stood  two  feet  from  the 
end  of  my  hoots,  looking  right  at  me. 
Here’s  the  funny  part,  though.  1 wasn’t 
exactly  sure  how  to  go  about  shooting 
a fox  so  close,  so  I tried  shooting  wide, 
to  catch  it  in  the  fringe  of  my 
pattern  to  avoid  ruining 
the  pelt.  Needless  to 
say,  1 never  touched 
a hair. 

One  thing  1 firad 
interesting  is  how 
often  deer  respond  to 
our  distress  calls.  One 
night  1 had  just  started  calling  when 
tour  animals  came  racing  across  the 
field  towards  me.  At  first  1 thought 
they  were  coyotes,  but  it  turned  out 
they  were  deer,  and  they  appeared  to 
he  extremely  agitated.  1 believe  the  dy- 
ing rabbit  call  sounds  similar  to  a fawn 
in  distress. 

I’m  often  asked  how  many  foxes  I 
call  in  each  night.  On  occasion  I get 
skunked,  hut  usually  1 call  in  several  a 


night.  I’ve  kept  records  of  all  my  hunts, 
and  in  25  years  I’ve  called  in  about  600 
and  taken  nearly  250.  One  night  I had  an 
exceptional  hunt.  It  seemed  every  place  I 
called  a fox  would  come  in  and  I would  get 
a shot.  At  the  end  of  the  night  I had  called 
in  1 1 and  shot  10. 

We  have  called  in  everything  from 
cows,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  bobcats,  opossums, 
raccoons,  skunks  and  once,  even  a ground- 
hog — all  at  night.  Once  while  calling,  a 
Saint  Bernard  came 
strolling  in  and 
wanted  me  to  pet 
him  the  entire 
time.  I didn’t  get 
any  foxes  that 
night,  but  I did  make 
a new  friend. 

Owls  are  also 
quick  to  investigate  our 
rahhit-in-distress  calls.  We  often  see  them 
silently  fly  in  overhead  in  search  of  an  easy 
meal.  We’ve  had  them  actually  dive-bomb 
our  position,  and  then  land  at  the  top  of  a 
tree  and  screech  at  us. 

Fox  hunting  at  night  is  not  all  about 
killing  foxes.  More  so,  it’s  about  spending 
time  afield  with  a good  friend,  while  en- 
joying an  exciting  show  under  the  night 
sky,  while  Orion,  “The  Hunter,”  watches 
over  you.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

2004  Shooter's  Bible  and  Gun  Trader's  Guide,  26th  Edition,  by  Stoeger  Publishing 
Company,  17603  Indian  Head  Highway,  Suite  200,  Accokeek,  Maryland  20607-2501, 
www.Stoegerlndustries.com,  each  for  $23.95,  plus  $3  shipping.  The  2004  Shooter's  Bible 
continues  the  tradition  as  the  unequaled  source  book  for  currently  manufactured  firearms. 
You'll  find  plenty  of  new  guns,  cartridges  and  shooting  accessories  in  this  issue,  plus  the 
most  complete,  reader-friendly  ballistics  tables  anywhere.  There's  a new  look  to  the  pages, 
too,  so  you  can  better  compare  items  and  get  important  specifications  in  a hurry.  A New 
Products  Section  highlights  the  latest  and  greatest  from  the  shooting  industry.  The  26th 
edition  Cun  Trader's  Guide  is  a primary  reference  tool  for  firearm  identification  and  pricing 
for  millions  of  gun  buffs.  This  comprehensive  guide  gives  comparisons  for  sporting,  military 
and  law  enforcement  models,  including  rare  and  unusual  collectibles  and  commemoratives 
manufactured  worldwide  since  1900. 
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Working  in  the  present  to  ensure  our  future . 


Habitat  Projects 

By  Michael  T.  Huff 


Before  white  men  stepped  foot 

onto  what  is  now  Pennsylvania,  Na- 
tive Americans  had  lived  here  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  in  harmony  with  the  envi- 
ronment. There  were  no  concrete  build- 
ings, no  paved  roads,  no  backhoes  or  bull- 
dozers, wires  or  engines.  Life  was  simple 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  touch  with  the 
earth  and  their  relationship  with  nature. 
It  was  a time  of  pristine  virgin  forests,  pure 
flowing  water  and,  above  all,  a deep  ap- 
preciation of  stewardship  for  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants. 

Thriving  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  along 
the  Delaware  River  was  a respected  people 
called  the  Lenni  Lenape.  It  was  customary 
in  their  culture  — like  in  many  Native 
American  cultures  — to  respect  the  ani- 
mals and  give  back  to  the  earth.  Tobacco, 
or  kwshatai,  in  the  native  language,  was  a 
valued  commodity.  Upon  killing  an  ani- 


mal or  taking  a tree,  the  Lenni  Lenape 
would  sprinkle  tobacco  on  the  ground 
as  a symbol  of  thanks,  respect  and  giv- 
ing back  to  the  earth.  The  importance 
of  “giving  back”  recognized  by  the 
Lenni  Lenape  so  long  ago  is  a lesson 
we  can  all  benefit  from  today. 

Our  culture  today  is  obviously 
much  different.  Given  our  hectic  life 
style,  it  is  understandable  that 
thoughts  of  giving  back  may  not  eas- 
ily develop  in  our  conscious  or  sub- 
conscious minds.  I’m  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Oglala  Sioux  chief  Luther 
Standing  Bear,  “As  a child  I under- 
stood how  to  give,  I have  forgotten 
this  grace  because  I have  become  civi- 
lized.” 

In  modern  times,  people  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  that  our 
forests  and  fields  have  been  resources 
we  have  taken  much  from  but  have 
given  little  back  to  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tection and  restoration.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  we  need  to  begin  giving 
back.  While  our  efforts  to  harvest  deer 
do,  in  fact,  contribute  to  the  current 
restoration  efforts,  we  need  to  do 
more.  The  other  side  of  the  equation 
is  enhancing  habitat,  and  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  many  opportunities 
to  give  back  with  habitat  projects. 

Many  groups  are  rolling  up  their 
sleeves  to  help  the  Game  Commission 

PGC  LAND  MANAGERS  welcome 
conservation  groups  and  individuals 
who  want  to  volunteer  some  of  their 
time  to  help  with  wildlife  habitat 
improvement  projects. 
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MEMBERS  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
partnered  with  the  United  Bowhunters  of 
Pennsylvania  to  plant  trees  beneficial  to  wildlife  in 
Lehigh  County. 


anel  other  groups  to  restore  and  im- 
prove wildlife  habitat.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  will  help  to  ensure  the 
future  of  hunting  in  our  beloved  state 
and  will  leave  conditions  better  for  our 
children  who,  we  hope,  will  continue 
our  stewardship  efforts. 

Some  groups  currently  active  in 
habitat  restoration  include  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Federation, 
United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Deer  Association,  but  there  are 
many  other  local  and  national  groups 
involved.  Only  a few  years  ago,  PGC 
land  managers  would  be  ecstatic  if  a 
group  could  muster  a half  dozen  vol- 
unteers for  some  habitat  work,  but 
times  have  changed  for  the  better. 

A few  years  ago  1 was  involved  in  a 
joint  habitat  project  in  Lehigh  County 
in  which  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  partnered  with  the  United 
Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania.  Imagine 
the  surprise  on  the  faces  of  the  PGC 
land  manager,  regional  forester  and 
the  land  managemeiat  supervisor 
when  50  volunteers  ready  and  eager 
to  plant  trees  surrounded  them.  This 
eager  group  was  evenly  divided  be- 
tween men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
and  as  a result  of  their  efforts,  2,000 
conifer  trees  were  planted  in  a mere 
four  hours. 

When  1 volunteered  for  my  first 


habitat  project  a few  years 
ago,  1 did  so  because  I warited 
to  give  back  for  all  the  joy  I 
had  experienced  in  the  past 
20  years  in  Pennsylvania’s 
woods.  I truly  expected  that 
to  be  a one-way  transaction 
of  giving.  Surprisingly, 
though,  what  1 actually  ex- 
perienced was  quite  different. 
1 got  more  than  I gave.  Pm 
not  sure  1 fully  understand 
this,  and  cannot  adequately 
explain  it,  but  in  all  subse- 
quent habitat  projects,  1 have  experienced 
this  same  feeling. 

kiabitat  projects  are  a great  way  to  make 
friends,  meet  like-minded  people,  and  learn 
more  about  our  forests  and  habitat  man- 
agement. Some  of  the  folks  I met  on  my 
first  habitat  project  are  now  friends.  In  my 
own  experience,  maiay  people,  myself  iia- 
cluded,  became  “hooked”  after  their  first 
project.  1 guess  there  is  just  something 
magical  about  giving  back.  The  Lenni 
Lenape  Native  Americans  must  have  un- 
derstood and  experienced  the  joy  of  this 
truth  so  long  ago.  I’m  glad  that  I have  fi- 
nally experienced  it  for  myself. 

Maybe  through  habitat  projects  society 
will  understaiad  something  that  hunters 
have  known  for  many  years:  Sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  are  true  conservationists 
and  care  about  the  game  they  hunt  and 
the  habitat  where  their  quarry  resides.  This 
may  go  a long  way  towards  protecting  our 
rights  as  hunters  in  the  future. 

It’s  been  concluded  that  approximately 
10  percent  of  society  are  hunters,  10  per- 
ceiat  are  anti-hunters,  and  80  percent  are 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  The  future  of 
hunting  rests  with  those  80  percent. 
Through  our  efforts  in  wildlife  habitat 
projects,  that  middle  80  percent  may  come 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  hunters, 
and  thus  help  to  ensure  our  future  in  the 
passion  we  hunters  share.  Consider  partici- 
pating in  a habitat  project  this  year;  and 
get  in  on  all  the  fun.  □ 
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Hundred  Dollar 
Grouse 

By  Walter  R.  Hayton 


Mary  said  I was  crazy.  She  knew  I 
was  going  hunting,  hut  until  I was 
headed  towards  the  Jeep  with  old  Ted  in 
tow  she  didn’t  know  I would  he  taking  the 
H-year-old  dog  on  my  grouse  hunt  that 
day.  All  season  Ted  would  watch  forlornly 
from  the  gate  as  I loaded  the  jeep  with  my 
younger  dogs  and  went  after  grouse  or 
woodcock  and  left  him  behind.  Mary  said 
that  he  would  not  whine  or  make  a fuss 
after  I left,  but  he  took  his  usual  place  next 
to  her  stove  in  the  kitchen  and  quietly 
awaited  my  return.  He  had  been  given 
house  privileges  because  he  had  been  get- 
ting so  stiff  in  the  mornings  from  the  ar- 
thritis that  was  slowly  using  up  what  little 
strength  the  old  dog  had  left. 

Arthritis  was  not  Teddy’s  only  problem, 
though,  as  he  was  also  partially  blind  and 


was  pretty  deaf,  hut  he  had  the  heart 
of  a true  setter  and  just  could  not  un- 
derstand why  I didn’t  take  him  along 
anymore.  This  was  the  last  day  of  the 
season  and  was  unusually  warm  for 
January,  and  I told  Mary  that  Ted  was 
going  to  find  me  a grouse  today. 

I had  thought  about  this  hunt  all 
week  and  I knew  just  where  I was  go- 
ing to  take  Ted  — the  same  spot  I had 
taken  him  on  his  first  hunt  as  a 6- 
month-old  uncontrollable  bundle  of 
energy  ready  to  set  the  woods  on  fire 
13  seasons  before. 

I could  remember  it  like  it  had  hap- 
pened the  day  before.  Despite  the  cold, 
damp  drizzle  when  I left  home  on  that 
morning  I had  a feeling  it  would  he 
different  where  I was  taking  the  pup. 
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I was  right,  as  there  were  four  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground  when  I dropped 
the  tailgate  and  young  Ted  took  off  as 
if  shot  out  of  a cannon.  It  was  the  first 
snow  that  Teddy  had  ever  seen.  He 
romped,  rolled  and  ate  the  wonderful 
white  stuff  as  only  a pup  can  do. 

That  afternoon  Ted  found  his  first 
grouse  and  promptly  sent  it  flying  into 
the  next  county,  but  he  was  learning 
to  do  what  he  was  born  to  do,  and  he 
did  it  so  well  all  his  life. 

I thought  about  Ted’s  first  hunt  as 
the  old  dog  slept  quietly  on  the  seat 
beside  me  that  February  morning,  and 
we  arrived  at  our  old  covert  just  as  the 
fog  was  beginning  to  lift  from  the  hol- 
lows. As  I helped  the  old  dog  out  of 
the  Jeep  I spoke  to  him  and  noticed 
that  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  a hard 
time  focusing  on  me;  he  was  a bit  dis- 
oriented at  first.  1 was  beginning  to 
think  Mary  might  have  been  right  af- 
ter all.  Soon  Ted  began  to  perk  up, 
though,  and  he  realized  why  he  was 
there  and  what  was  expected  of  him. 
We  were  off  oia  a grouse  hunt  like  we 
had  done  so  many  times  before. 

I let  Teddy  follow  his  nose.  I didn’t 
care  where  we  were  going;  1 was  just 
glad  to  be  out  with  him  once  more. 
As  Teddy  did  his  best  to  hunt  on  time- 
weakened  legs,  I thought  about  some 
of  the  great  things  he  had  done  in  his 
younger  days.  We  made  our  way  past 
a patch  of  hemlocks  — now  30  feet 
high  — where  I once  found  Ted  on 
point  and  a nervous  grouse  in  the  tops 
of  the  scrubby  young  trees.  The  bird 
launched  itself  at  my  approach  and  I 
brought  it  down  iia  a puff  of  feathers. 
Ted  made  his  first  retrieve  that  day  as 
1 took  photos  of  the  event.  One  of 
those  pictures  hangs  above  the  writ- 
ing table  in  my  den.  It’s  a great  depic- 
tion of  a proud  pup  on  his  way  to  do 
what  he  was  born  to  do. 

Today,  however,  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  keep  those  old  legs  going,  hut  I 


knew  he  was  happy  to  be  in  the  woods  with 
me  again.  I kept  to  the  trails  and  open 
woods  where  I knew  he  would  find  easier 
traveling,  but  by  noon  Ted  was  beginning 
to  tire  and  stumble.  He  came  to  a spot 
where  a fallen  tree  blocked  his  path,  and 
as  he  tried  to  jump  it  he  lost  his  balance 
and  flopped  to  the  ground.  I had  to  look 
away  as  the  once  proud  dog  struggled  to 
his  feet,  and  1 knew  Teddy  had  had  enough. 
I sat  down  on  a log  to  share  a sandwich 
with  him  before  heading  hack  to  the  Jeep. 

We  hadn’t  gone  far  when  I noticed  him 
stopped  at  the  base  of  a huge  old  hem- 
lock — a spot  we  had  just  passed  a half- 
hour  ago.  I couldn’t  believe  what  I was 
looking  at  — old  Ted  was  frozen  in  a solid 
point.  I didn’t  expect  a bird  to  be  there, 
but  as  I tramped  around  near  the  tree  out 
boiled  a big  grouse  that  flew  straight  away 
from  me.  I covered  the  bird  with  the  bead 
of  my  double  and  hit  the  front  trigger,  and 
I’ll  never  understand  how  I missed  that  bird 
but  my  heart  fell  to  my  feet  as  I watched  it 
sail  untouched  across  a shallow  ravine  and 
pitch  down  in  a patch  of  hemlocks  about 
a quarter-mile  away.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  follow-up  for  a man  with  a dog, 
hut  not  for  Teddy  and  me.  That  distance 
may  as  well  have  been  a hundred  miles,  as 
old  Ted  didn’t  have  another  quarter-mile 
left  in  him  that  day.  Back  at  the  Jeep  I gen- 
tly lifted  the  old  dog  onto  the  seat  and 
headed  back  home  to  his  warm  spot  next 
to  Mary’s  stove. 

Ted  lived  on  until  the  next  January  but 
would  never  hunt  again.  I buried  him  that 
year  in  the  frozen  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  ancient  hemlock  where  he  had  found 
his  last  grouse,  and  I wondered  how  many 
nights  he  had  dreamed  about  his  last 
bird  — a bird  I would  have  gladly  paid  a 
hundred  dollars  to  have  brought  down  for 
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Memories 


By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


I PAID  a visit  to  the  old  country  store 
the  other  day.  It  was  just  as  I had  re- 
membered. The  old  metal  signs  advertis- 
ing ice  cream,  sodas,  pipe  tobacco  and  am- 
munition were  still  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
the  gray  painted  building. 

Trudging  up  the  wooden  steps  I felt  just 
like  I did  as  a kid,  complete  with  a little 
spring  in  my  step.  I was  anticipating  the 
taste  of  a Nelson’s  ice  cream  cone.  It  had 
been  a long  time  since  the  delicious  brand 
had  tickled  my  tastehuds.  When  I opened 
the  huge  wooden  door  I was  greeted  to  all 
of  the  familiar  sights.  Straight  ahead  was 
the  glass  display  case  filled  with  penny 
candy.  Next  to  it  was  the  chest  freezer  con- 
taining ice  cream.  To  my  left  was  the  heavy 
set  of  scales  used  to  weigh  items  sold  hy 
the  pound.  Glancing  to  my  right,  there  was 
the  counter  filled  with  Remington,  Win- 


chester and  Federal  ammunition. 
Prices  written  on  the  shotgun  shell 
boxes  were  anywhere  from  a $1.50- 
$2.50.  A cardboard  sign  announced  a 
special  on  .22  cartridges.  The  price  was 
35  cents  for  a box  of  50,  a brick  of  10 
boxes  was  only  three  dollars. 

I expressed  aloud  my  delight  about 
the  low  prices,  yet  I was  so  engrossed 
in  examining  the  merchandise  that  I 
hadn’t  noticed  her  sitting  there.  She 
laughed  at  my  child-like  behavior. 
“Hi,”  I spoke  up  when  I heard  Mrs. 
Lumis  let  go  with  her  familiar  high- 
pitched  laugh.  She  returned  a smile 
and  nodded  as  she  continued  to  watch 
me  from  behind  the  counter. 

I wandered  out  the  door  and 
walked  towards  the  back  of  the  struc- 
ture where  the  feed  grinder  was 
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housed.  The  smell  of  freshly  ground 
horse  feed  entered  my  nostrils.  Who 
could  have  forgotten  that  delightful 
smell,  especially  when  the  molasses 
was  being  added? 

Satisfied  with  that  experience,  I 
continued  my  exploration  by  wander- 
ing  down  the  steps  and  into  a nearby 
woodlot  behind  the  store.  There,  the 
towering  oak  tree  where  I had  gotten 
my  first  two  squirrels  still  stood.  Just 
beyond  the  woodlot  lay 
the  field  where  1 had 
shot  my  first  pheasant. 

I could  almost  visualize 
the  great  dinner  Mom 
had  made  with  it,  and 
I’ll  never  forget  how 
proud  she  and  Dad 
were  at  my  success. 

The  day  was  hot,  so 
I quickly  headed  back 
to  the  store.  I had  re- 
membered the  old 
hand  pump  located  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
building.  Glancing 
around  the  comer  1 was 
happy  to  see  the  pump 
right  where  I knew  it 
would  be,  and  the  gray 
cup  hanging  from  a 
hook  on  top.  The  wa- 
ter gushed  out  when  I 
began  to  furiously 
pump  the  handle.  I had 
taken  off  my  shoes  and 
let  the  cold  liquid  splash  on  my  feet 
while  letting  the  cup  overflow.  After 
taking  several  drinks  I carried  some  of 
the  refreshing  water  with  me  as  I went 
to  sit  under  an  English  walnut  tree. 

Enjoying  the  pungent  smell  of  the 
tree,  sipping  water  from  the  cup  and 
thinking  about  my  wonderful  trip,  I 
simply  leaned  back  and  got  engrossed 
with  so  many  pleasant  thoughts.  I 
closed  my  eyes  for  a while  and  appre- 
ciated the  cool  breeze  that  began  to 


blow.  I thought  I felt  a few  leaves  brush 
across  my  face,  but  when  I opened  my  eyes 
I was  back  at  the  house,  sitting  on  the  front 
porch.  A slight  breeze  had  blown  a piece 
of  paper  from  the  table  against  my  cheek. 
It  had  seemed  so  real.  Had  I been  there 
again?  No,  it  was  just  a daydream,  but  isn’t 
it  nice  to  know  that  when  we  need  it  most, 
in  our  minds  we  can  travel  back  to  the  way 
it  used  to  he? 

I heard  a ’60s  song  the  other  day,  which 
immediately  trans- 
ported me  hack  to  a 
time  when  I was  on  a 
date  with  a certain  cute 
blonde.  We  were  in  the 
maroon  ’69  Mustang  I 
had  liked  so  much,  and 
she  had  just  informed 
me  that  her  brother 
and  some  of  our  friends 
would  he  waiting  near 
the  Eagle  General 
Store  when  we  rode  by. 
They  knew  it  was  our 
first  date  and  wanted  to 
harass  us.  “Do  you  want 
to  give  them  something 
to  talk  about?”  I asked. 
Without  a word,  she 
slid  right  next  to  me,  (If 
you  recall  the  deep 
bucket  seats,  you  know 
she  couldn’t  have  been 
very  comfortable.)  gave 
me  a big  smile  I will 
never  forget,  and  then 
snuggled  as  close  to  me  as  she  could  get.  I 
can  still  see  the  stunned  looks  on  our 
friends’  faces  as  we  drove  past  at  about  15 
mph.  We  both  had  a big  laugh  about  it.  I 
wonder  where  Irene  is  now?  She  moved 
away  and  I never  saw  her  again. 

It’s  neat  how  memories  have  a way  of 
sticking  with  us,  especially  when  they  are 
so  special.  A friend’s  mother  once  asked 
me  how  we  could  remember  so  clearly  a 
particular  rabbit  hunt  we  were  talking 
about  that  had  taken  place  10  years  ear- 
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lien  She  was  exasperated,  listening  to  how 
we  recalled  every  turn  the  rahhit  made  and 
how  many  shots  were  fired.  Well,  it  was 
important  to  us. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  I can  remember 
the  smallest  details  from  some  past  deer 
hunting  camps?  Like  the  time  I caught 
Raymond  trying  to  hide  a dead  mouse  in 
one  of  my  hunting  hoots.  Or  when  his 
brother  Maurice  complained  about  having 
to  wash  so  many  more  dishes  when  it  was 
his  turn.  We  kept  sneaking  the  dinner 
plates  hack  into  the  sink,  and  he  didn’t 
catch  on  until  about  the  35th  plate,  when 
there  should  have  been  only  15. 

Fragrances  can  transport  me  hack  in 
time  better  than  a song.  How  the  smell  of 
honeysuckle  blossoms  can  bring  up  memo- 
ries of  favorite  chuck  hunting  pastures.  The 
pungent  smell  of  bittersweet  takes  me  hack 
to  autumn  hunts  when  I was  just  starting 
out,  and  Hoppes  No.  9 always  takes  me 


hack  to  a frosty  October  morning  with 
a canopy  of  brilliant  leaves  around  me. 

Some  of  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  descen- 
dants took  a hunting  trip  in  the  1950s 
to  recreate  one  he  had  taken  in  the 
early  1900s.  One  of  the  relatives  said 
something  like  this  just  prior  to  their 
departure.  “There  are  three  parts  to  a 
hunt:  the  anticipation,  the  hunt  itself 
and  the  talking  about  it  when  it’s  over, 
and  I don’t  know  which  one  I like 
best.” 

I would  have  to  heartily  agree. 
Here’s  hoping  your  future  hunting 
adventures  are  greatly  anticipated,  ate 
great  experiences  and  are  ones  you  can 
talk  about  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
for  now,  get  into  that  easy  chair  and 
let  your  mind  wander  a little.  And  if 
the  memories  aren’t  coming  back  so 
easily,  pick  up  a fired  shotgun  shell  and 
take  a deep  whiff.  □ 


nf  ^nri> 


JODY  McGINLEY,  Ashland,  sent  in  this  photo  taken  in  Cameron  County  in  1942. 
From  left  to  right:  Jody's  grandfather  RALPH  OESTREICH,  and  great  uncles  "CHAPPY" 
KOCK  and  RAY  OESTREICH. 
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Deer  in  Pennsylvania 
Past  and  Present 


(Classic  Article  from  December  1939) 

By  Capt.  G.W.  Dillin 


My  first  deer  hunting  was  done 
in  1885,  and  I have  missed  hut 
one  season  since.  At  that  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  few  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania  had  any  considerable  number 
of  deer,  but  some  had  more  than  a mere 
remnant  of  former  days.  In  some  couri' 
ties  where  deer  should  have  been 
found,  they  had  become  extinct.  In 
fact,  a complete  extermination  of  this 
beautiful  creature  in  Pennsylvania 
seemed  far  more  than  a possibility, 
but  heroic  measures  came  in  time 
to  save  them. 

A word  as  to  the  several  causes 
that  brought  them  dangerously 
close  to  the  point  of  extermina- 
tion. First,  I will  name  the  long 
open  season  that  ran  from  No- 
vember 1 to  January  1.  Most 
of  the  hunting  was  done  in 
the  month  of  December 
when  the  ground  was  well 
covered  with  snow.  An- 
other factor  that  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  the 
destruction  of  deer  was 
the  Salt  bicker  [person 
who  hunted  over  salt 
blocks  or  salt  licks]. 

This  character  oper- 
ated extensively  on 
every  deer  range  in 
the  state.  His  meth- 
ods are  too  well 
known  to  call  for 


detail;  I will  merely  add  that  the  “bicker” 
worked  from  May  until  September.  I saw 
a lick  as  late  as  1908  in  Clinton  County. 

Still  another  feature  of  destruction  was 
the  use  of  buckshot,  9 for  a 12-gauge  and 
12  for  the  10  bore.  About  70  percent  of 

THE  FIRST  statewide  season  for  antlerless 
deer  took  place  in  1938  and  produced  a 
kill  of  1 71,622  deer.  Although  buckshot  was 
banned  for  deer  hunting  in  1 905,  shotguns 
with  "punkin  balls"  were 
popular. 
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our  Pennsylvania  hunters  used  this  weapon 
between  1880  and  1900.  The  suhstitution 
of  the  shotgun  for  the  rifle  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  after  the  primitive  forest  had  prac- 
tically gone,  the  curse  of  the  forest  fire  with 
its  blighting  influence  was  visited  upon 
every  deer  range  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Millions  of  acres  of  healthy,  young,  second 
growth  forest  was  destroyed  again  and 
again.  And  then  the  aftermath.  A con- 
glomerate of  jungle  growth  so  dense  that 
the  visibility  was  so  completely  reduced 
that  short  range  shooting  became  the  or- 
der of  things,  for  rarely  was  a deer  seen 
beyond  40  yards.  Hence,  the  popularity  of 
the  shotgun  with  its  charge  of  buckshot 
for  quick  action  and  surer  hitting.  But  its 
wounding  propensities  condemned  it,  and 
later  on  its  use  was  prohibited  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a measure  known  as  the  Anti-Buck- 
shot Bill,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  more 
than  one  bullet  or  missile  for  each  shot. 
(This  bill  was  the  creation  of  the  writer. ) 

Of  the  several  agencies  that  contributed 
greatly  to  the  destruction  of  our  deer  in 
bygone  days,  both  direct  and  indirect,  there 
was  one  in  a class  alone  — the  dog. 
“Hounding  deer,”  though  illegal  since  back 
in  the  1870s,  was  continued  in  many  coun- 
ties well  along  into  the  ’90s.  As  a rule,  this 
method  was  employed  after  deer  had  be- 
come too  scarce  for  successful  still-hunt- 
ing or  the  drive.  It  was  a sort  of  mopping 
up  process  that  contributed  greatly  to  the 
final  depletion.  But  hunting  with  dogs  was 
not  the  only  way  the  dog  figured  in  the 
process  of  extermination.  Prowling  dogs 
that  roamed  at  will  reaped  an  enormous 


harvest.  They  worked  almost  inces- 
santly and  were  especially  severe  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  early  spring  when 
deer  were  thin  and  weak.  On  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  1 found  deer  killed  by 
prowling  dogs.  1 also  knew  of  a water 
hole  in  Franklin  County  where  seven 
deer  were  killed  by  dogs  during  a se- 
vere winter  about  the  year  1891. 

The  years  1880  and  1881  were  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  a very  heavy  snow 
fell  late  in  December  1880.  A heavy 
crust  formed  and  remained  for  nearly 
four  weeks.  In  the  Pine  Grove  region 
of  Cumberland  County,  deer  were 
nearly  exterminated  by  dogs  crusting 
these  helpless  creatures.  1 hunted  there 
in  1885  and  saw  the  bleached  bones 
of  deer  that  had  been  killed  as  above 
mentioned.  1 will  also  add  that  during 
the  six  days  1 hunted,  1 saw  the  tracks 
of  but  three  deer.  Dogs  had  practically 
exterminated  them.  Those  were  the 
days  when  our  game  law  enforcement 
ended  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
was  seldom  enforced  elsewhere. 

When  dogs  acquire  the  deer  habit 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  their 
energies.  They  will  travel  many  miles 
to  a deer  range  and  often  stay  away 
for  days.  But  at  this  writing  1 am 
pleased  to  say  that  wise  legislation  and 
liberal  enforcements  of  its  provisions 
has  greatly  reduced  the  dog  menace. 
And  here  let  me  add  that  this  and  sev- 
eral other  timely  measures  have  in- 
creased our  deer  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree. □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett 

IN  APPEARANCE  the  basset  hound  seems  to  have  been  put  together  from 
parts  from  several  different  hounds.  It  has  the  head  of  a bloodhound,  the 
coloring  of  a fox  hound  and  the  running  gear  of  a dachshund.  But  looks  can 
be  deceiving,  and  the  breed  is  more  agile  than  its  appearance  would  indicate. 
They  are,  however,  not  as  fleet  of  foot  as  the  beagle  when  on  the  trail  of  a 
bunny,  but  they  are  exceedingly  determined  when  working  scent.  Inquiries 
about  the  artwork  for  this  month's  cover  or  availability  of  prints  can  be  made 
to  the  artist  at  P.O.  Box  7006,  York,  PA  1 7404. 
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The  Baited 
Treestand 

By  Mario  L.  Piccirilli 

Butler  County  WCO 


SOME  THINGS  in  life  are  just  too 
good  to  be  true,  even  for  WCOs. 
The  following  is  about  an  offender 
who  just  wasn’t  clever  enough  to  avoid 
being  apprehended. 

One  early  November  morning 
Deputy  Francis  Bodema  and  I were  on 
our  way  to  interview  a Mr.  Taff  about 
a baited  treestand  in  the  southern  end 
of  my  district  near  Mars.  When  we 
arrived  Mr.  Taff  promptly  met  us  in 
his  driveway  and  said,  “Boy,  am  1 glad 
to  see  you  guys.  You  gotta  see  this.  You 
just  won’t  believe  it.  This  guy’s  nuts.” 
Mr.  Taff  told  us  he  has  lived  in  the 
area  all  his  life  and  that  during  the 


summer  someone  bought  a small  plot  of 
ground  just  below  his  residence,  near  a 
power  line,  and  posted  it  with  no  trespass- 
ing signs.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  he 
noticed  salt  blocks  and  large  amounts  of 
corn  on  this  posted  property.  As  summer 
turned  to  fall,  Mr.  Taff  became  concerned 
because  deer  season  was  just  around  the 
corner  and  many  deer  and  turkeys  were 
regularly  visiting  the  well-maintained  bait 
site.  Mr.  Taff  was  upset  because  he  and  his 
neighbors  have  hunted  in  the  area  for 
years,  and  he  knew  that  this  illegal  activ- 
ity made  all  sportsmen  look  bad. 

I asked  Mr.  Taff  to  show  us  the  site,  and 
we  followed  him  150  yards  down  the  road 
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to  where  it  sloped  and  made  a bend  to  the 
left.  At  this  point  every  tree  along  the  road 
had  “No  Trespassing”  signs  on  them.  Con- 
tinuing on  another  40  yards,  Mr.  Taff 
looked  into  the  woods  and  pointed,  “There 
it  is.  See  it?  Right  there.”  When  I looked 
over  1 couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  Over  an 
area  about  30  feet  wide,  it  looked  as  though 
someone  had  painted  the  entire  forest  floor 
yellow  and  then  added  white  “castles” 
about  two  feet  high  here  and  there.  1 
looked  at  Francis  and  commented  about 
the  amount  of  shelled  com  and  salt  blocks. 
The  baited  area  was  only  65  yards  off  the 
road  and  easily  visible.  1 thanked  Mr.  Taff 
for  his  help  and  informed  him  that  Francis 
and  1 would  investigate  further  and  let  him 
know  the  outcome. 

Proceeding  to  the  baited  area  we  found 
an  elaborate  treestand  constructed  of 
treated  lumber,  about  12  feet  high.  We 
photographed  the  scene,  collected  evi- 
dence and  left  the  area  quickly.  Before  leav- 
ing I looked  at  Francis  and  asked,  “Do  you 
really  think  anyone  could  be  this  bold  to 
bait  an  area  so  close  to  the  road?” 

“It  takes  all  kinds,”  Fran  replied. 

This  case  was  not  at  all  like  the  baiting 
cases  we  had  learned  about  in  the  training 
school  and  in  field  training.  Usually,  the 
offenders  are  relatively  ingenious  at  ways 
to  conceal  their  bait,  or  select  a remote 
area.  1 was  beginning  to  think  that  no  one 
could  be  this  brazen,  and  that  he  was  prob- 
ably baiting  elsewhere  and  that  this  loca- 
tion was  just  to  divert  my  attention. 

1 contacted  Deputy  Harold  Kennedy, 
who  lives  in  the  area,  and  had  him  keep 
an  eye  on  the  site.  Harold  subsequently 
called  to  inform  me  that  the  site  had  been 
replenished  the  week  before  and  then  on 
Saturday,  two  days  before  the  first  day  of 
the  firearms  deer  season.  He  also  indicated 
he  hadn’t  seen  any  vehicles  in  the  area 
around  the  baited  area. 

We  discussed  the  site  at  our  deputy 
meeting  prior  to  opening  day.  On  the  first 
day  Harold,  my  new  deputy,  Doug  Paulsen, 
and  1 would  work  the  baited  area.  The 


other  six  deputies  would  pair  up  and 
patrol  the  district.  Doug  and  1 would 
stay  in  my  marked  vehicle  and  Harold 
would  he  dressed  as  a hunter.  Harold 
would  check  the  area  to  see  if  the 
hunter  was  in  the  stand,  drive  by  and 
then  walk  in  from  the  south  end.  1 
would  drop  Doug  off  at  the  north  end, 
and  I would  come  in  ftom  the  west. 

On  the  opening  day,  as  I prepared 
to  leave  at  5 a.m.,  1 still  could  not  help 
but  think  that  1 was  being  duped,  that 
this  person  was  trying  to  lure  me  away 
from  where  he  was  actually  hunting.  1 
left  my  house  under  a cold,  bright  star- 
lit sky,  picked  up  Doug  and  then  went 
to  a spot  where  we  would  wait  to  hear 
from  Harold.  About  6 o’clock  Harold 
radioed  to  let  us  know  he  was  out.  He 
met  us  about  6:15  and  we  went  over 
our  plan.  Harold  had  seen  a vehicle 
near  the  power  line,  hut  there  wasn’t 
enough  light  to  see  the  treestand. 

After  a few  minutes  Harold  left  to 
get  into  position.  Within  minutes  the 
Northwest  Region  Office  dispatchers 
were  in  the  overwhelm  mode  with 
calls,  and  the  radio  was  constantly 
buzzing.  At  6:30  Harold  radioed,  “I’ll 
he  out  on  location;  give  me  10  min- 
utes to  get  in  position.”  1 turned  to 
Doug  and  said,  “Showtime.  Get 
ready.” 

At  6:40  Doug  and  1 pulled  out  and 
drove  the  mile  and  a half  down  to  the 
bait  site.  Doug  immediately  hopped 
out,  got  the  vehicle  license  plate  num- 
ber and  then  we  continued  west  for 
80  yards  before  turning  south  across  a 
small  ravine  and  up  to  the  north  side 
of  the  treestand.  1 let  Doug  out  and 
drove  another  200  yards  and  looked 
into  the  woods.  1 looked  over  at  the 
treestand  and  couldn’t  see  anyone,  hut 
then  1 noticed  a slight  movement,  and 
realized  that  not  only  was  the  hunter 
in  the  stand,  but  that  he  was  in  com- 
plete camouflage.  1 jumped  out  of  my 
vehicle  and  headed  directly  to  the 
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treestand.  I had  gone  about  20  yards 
when  I shouted,  “State  officer,  Penn- 
sylvania  Game  Commission,”  at 
which  time  my  right  foot  caught  on  a 
branch  and  I tripped,  nearly  falling  flat 
on  my  face.  1 jumped  hack  up,  brushed 
myselt  off  and  told  the  hunter  in  the 
treestand  to  unload  his  firearm. 

“What’s  the  problem?”  he  asked. 

I told  him  to  point  his  rifle  in  the 
air  and  unload  it.  Harold  and  Doug 
were  now  closing  in 
on  our  location,  and 
after  he  had  un- 
loaded his  rifle  and 
handed  it  down  to 
me,  1 asked  him 
what  he  was  doing. 

“I’m  deer  hunt- 
ing,” he  replied. 

1 asked  him  if 
there  was  a justifi- 
able reason  why  he 
was  hunting  near  a 
pile  of  corn  and  salt 
blocks. 

“It’s  just  corn  and 
salt.  No  big  deal.  My 
kids  and  1 feed  the  deer  all  summer,” 
he  replied. 

1 asked  him  if  he  thought  that  this 
behavior  was  a little  unfair,  not  to 
mention  illegal. 

“It’s  just  corn  and  a little  salt,”  he 
answered. 

1 informed  him  that  if  he  wanted 
to  hunt  at  this  location  he  would  have 
had  to  remove  all  of  the  bait  30  days 
before  the  season,  as  indicated  in  the 
regulation  digest.  1 then  asked  him 


why  he  was  not  displaying  the  required  250 
square  inches  ot  fluorescent  orange  mate- 
rial on  his  head,  chest  and  hack  while  deer 
hunting.  He  then  lifted  up  his  camouflage 
poncho  to  reveal  an  orange-camo  coat.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  an  orange  hat,  at  which 
time  he  dug  through  his  pack  for  a couple 
minutes  and  finally  produced  one.  When 
1 asked  him  why  he  didn’t  have  his  orange 
displayed  he  just  looked  at  me  and  said,  “I 
have  it  on.”  I asked  him  again  why  he 
didn’t  have  it  dis- 
played, and  at  that 
point  he  started  to 
mumble  and  stutter. 

Prior  to  asking 
him  why  he  wasn’t 
wearing  and  dis- 
playing fluorescent 
orange  clothing,  I 
photographed  him 
in  the  tree,  in  his 
complete  camou- 
flage outfit,  just  in 
case  he  couldn’t  re- 
call what  he  was 
wearing  if  we  ended 
up  in  court. 

He  was  charged  with  baiting  and  not 
displaying  any  orange  and  paid  fines  total- 
ing $350.  He  ultimately  angered  quite  a 
few  of  the  residents,  because  we  had  to  post 
the  area  surrounding  the  baited  site  with 
no  hunting  signs  for  the  entire  deer  sea- 
son. As  we  were  finishing  up  with  citations 
and  evidence  tags,  I thanked  the  offender 
for  his  cooperation,  and  1 couldn’t  help  hut 
wonder  if  he  ever  watched  that  TV  show 
about  criminals  who  do  ridiculous  things 
and  get  caught.  □ 
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Another  Way 


By  Don  Powell 


I 'HERE’S  MORE  than  one  way  to 
-L  catch  a coon,”  Grandpa  said  after  I 
asked  how  to  use  a longspring  trap  he’d  just 
given  me  from  his  feed  shed.  That  was  al- 
most 30  years  ago,  and  I’ll  always  remem- 
ber those  words. 

As  a trapper  I’d  always  shared  the  woods 
with  my  neighbors.  When  I was  a young 
boy  a local  coon  hunter  once  scolded  me 
about  trapping,  and  his  tirade  left  such  a 
bad  impression  on  me  that  from  that  point 
on  I was  apprehensive  in  discussing  my 
passion  for  trapping  with  coon  hunters  I 
didn’t  know.  Local  friends  and  farmers 
would  share  tales  of  their  past  coon  hunts 
when  I’d  stop  to  ask  for  permission  to  trap. 
I was  intrigued  by  their  stories  of  long 
chases  and  wary  coons,  but  always  my  in- 
terests were  centered  around  pursuing 
these  furbearers  with  my  favorite  instru- 
ment — the  longspring  trap. 

I’m  a real  estate  broker  in 
Punxsutawney,  and  I’ve  always  enjoyed 
some  time  in  the  woods  setting  and  check- 
ing traps  before  beginning  a hectic  day  of 
business.  I’ve  always  found  the  lessons 


learned  from  nature  can  be  applied  to 
life  and  business.  With  this  in  mind  I 
purchased  my  furtakers  license  with 
the  intention  of  running  a trapline 
close  to  my  camp  in  Jefferson  County. 

I had  gone  coon  hunting  at  night 
once  before,  but  my  first  real  hunt 
came  after  I hired  the  Owen  Miller 
family,  some  of  the  most  skilled  Amish 
craftsmen  in  our  area,  to  rebuild  our 
bank  barn.  Owen’s  nephews.  Punk 
and  Johnny,  who  were  helping,  piqued 
my  interest  in  coon  hunting.  They 
shared  tales  of  past  hunts,  and  al- 
though they  never  boasted  of  the  abili- 
ties of  their  dog  Junior,  a full-hlooded 
Walker,  I sensed  they  felt  the  hound 
was  something  special. 

When  the  Millers  invited  me  to 
join  them  on  a coon  hunt  I readily 
accepted,  because  I knew  they’d  give 
me  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
sport.  Johnny  and  Punk  told  me  they 
would  expect  me  at  their  dad’s  farm 
around  8 p.m.  that  November 
evening,  so  after  showing  a house  at 
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the  end  of  the  day,  I hurried  home  to 
change  and  then  gather  up  my  equip- 
ment, including  my  night  light. 

After  arriving  at  Alan  Miller’s  farm, 
I noticed  immediately  that  it  was  a 
well  cared  for  place.  The  fellows  had 
already  finished  their  milking  and 
other  chores  and  were  waiting  for  me. 
1 was  dressed  in  Carhartt  overalls  and 
a pair  of  waterproof  Redwing  boots, 
which  were  a welcome  change  from 
my  normal  suit  and  tie.  The  Millers 
were  also  prepared,  as  they  wore  their 
traditional  dark  pants  and  coats  and 
their  black  hats.  Rubber  boots  that  ex- 
tended up  their  legs  about  16  inches 
seemed  appropriate  for  the  wet 
weather. 

Junior  emerged  out  of  the  darkness 
with  Alvin,  another  of  Alan’s  hoys  and 
dog  handler  extraordinare,  who  was 
holding  on  to  the  leash  in  restraint.  1 
invited  everyone  to  pile  into  my  Jeep 
Cherokee,  and  Junior  jumped  in  the 
blanket-covered  hack.  We  also  made 
room  for  their  stout  young  brother 
Benny,  another  hunter  in  training 
who  reminded  me  of  myself  years  ago, 
tagging  along  on  various  adventures 
with  the  older  guys.  He  seemed  to  be 
along  for  the  ride,  but  something 
deeper  indicated  that  he  had  leader- 
ship qualities.  Alan,  the  head  of  the 
family,  seemed  amused  at  our  antici- 
pation and  anxiousness.  He  had  other 
commitments  and  couldn’t  hunt. 

The  Millers  suggested  a promising 
spot  to  start,  and  as  we  drove  there 
the  boys  asked  trapping  related  ques- 
tions. This  was  a welcomed  subject, 
and  the  more  they  let  me  talk  the  more 
1 knew  these  coon  hunters  were  good 
guys.  1,  like  other  trappers  1 know,  take 
extra  effort  to  make  sets  where  dogs 
and  cats  shouldn’t  be  roaming.  For 
trapping  coons  1 often  used  sweet  fruit- 
based  lures  on  land  and  fish  in  water 
sets.  Dogs  don’t  seem  to  be  interested 
in  those  lures,  and  cats  don’t  like  get- 


ting their  feet  wet.  Hence,  catching  do- 
mestic animals  generally  isn’t  a problem. 
We  agreed  that  the  majority  of  people 
against  trapping  and  coon  hunting  are 
probably  just  misinformed. 

1 guess  we  all  are  uncomfortable  with 
things  we  don’t  understand.  My  friends,  1 
imagined,  were  familiar  with  being  misun- 
derstood. 1 knew  their  Amish  lifestyles 
drew  curiosity.  They  were  craftsmen,  made 
that  way  by  a heritage  that  embraces  work 
with  a perspective  that  looks  upon  it  as 
more  of  an  art.  Their  skills  were  developed 
and  passed  on  by  the  supervision  of  forefa- 
thers. The  Amish  live  a somewhat  sepa- 
ratist lifestyle,  surrounded  hy  a contempo- 
rary society  from  which  tour  buses  bring 
onlookers  to  appreciate  their  craftsmanship 
and  marvel  at  their  perceived  sacrifices. 
Some  people  wonder  why  anyone  would 
choose  to  live  without  electricity  and  other 
modern  conveniences.  1 realize  that  I’m 
sometimes  guilty  of  sacrificing  quality  time 
with  family  and  friends  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  materialistic  items.  1 do  heed  the  wis- 
dom in  the  lesson  of  “much  wants  more,’’ 
though. 

After  a 15 -minute  drive  we  pulled  into 
a gas  well  lane,  and  soon  we  were  standing 
in  a picked  cornfield  at  the  edge  of  a ma- 
ture oak  woodlot.  The  boys  unleashed  Jun- 
ior and  sent  him  off  into  the  night.  Junior 
made  some  crossing  runs  through  the  corn- 
field and  then  instinctively  headed  for  the 
grape  vines  that  choked  the  hollow  below. 
We  waited  anxiously  for  him  to  give  a lo- 
cator hark.  Junior  was  born  to  run  coons, 
and  soon  the  dog’s  barks  resonated  through 
the  hills  when  he  encountered  scent.  The 
initial  bark  startled  me,  in  the  same  way  a 
gobble  from  a nearby  tom  surprises  me  in 
turkey  season.  Johnny  encouraged  his 
coon-treeing  Walker,  “Push  ’em  to  the  tree. 
Junior,”  Johnny  yelled,  “speak  to  ’em.” 

Junior’s  intermittent  locator  harks  soon 
changed  to  the  satisfying  baying  that 
begged  us  to  come  get  his  treed  raccoon. 
The  dog  was  far  away,  and  I followed  Benny 
as  we  tried  to  catch  up  with  his  dad  and 
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older  brothers.  The  older  Miller  boys  had 
done  this  many  times  before,  and  I must 
say  they  were  very  good  at  all  aspects  of 
coon  hunting,  which  included  conquering 
ridges,  crossing  hogs  and  maneuvering 
through  briars  and  vines.  Punk  commented 
that  the  dog  was  just  a “little  distance”  far- 
ther. I came  to  another  realization  at  that 
point.  A “little  distance”  is  a relative  term, 
which  can  be  interpreted  differently  by 
individuals,  depending  upon  attitude  and 
circumstances.  It  seemed  young  Benny  and 
I no  longer  had  charged  lights,  while  the 
other  guys  did.  We  were  in  the  heart  of 
Smicksburg’s  Amish  country,  and  I was 
experiencing  aspects  of  the  rich  farmland 
that  tourists  never  see. 

When  we  got  to  Junior  he  was  under  a 
big  oak,  staring  into  the  treetop.  We 
searched  for  the  coon’s  eyes  with  our  necks 
bent  so  far  back  that  our  throats  hurt. 
Twenty  minutes  of  looking  straight  up 
while  walking  around  the  tree  can  not  only 
disorient  you,  but  also  give  you  a stiff  neck. 
I thought  that  the  coon  had  given  old  Jun- 
ior the  slip.  The  others  referred  to  this  oak 
as  a “slick  tree,”  one  where  a smart  coon 
can  elude  its  pursuers.  We  kept  looking, 
and  eventually  Alan  spotted  a tail.  By  re- 
positioning ourselves  we  soon  found  the 
other  end  of  the  animal.  Strange  sounds 
then  began  coming  out  of  my  friends’ 
mouths,  which  they  assured  me  were 
squalls  to  cause  a coon  to  look.  Sure 
enough,  it  worked,  and  when  the  coon 
looked  down,  its  illuminated  eyes  were 
enough  of  a target  for  one  of  the  fellows  to 
bring  it  down  with  the  old  weathered  .22. 
The  boys  were  accomplished  marksmen, 
too.  They  enjoyed  their  time  together  and 
worked  as  a team,  each  assuming  individual 
responsibilities.  They  quickly  skinned  the 
coon  and  we  admired  the  pelt. 

Junior  was  again  cast  into  the  night,  and 
I soon  learned  that  while  I had  often  set 
my  traps  in  the  lowlands,  the  big  raccoons 
run  the  ridges.  The  coon’s  diverse  diet, 
which  includes  com,  acorns,  apples,  grapes, 
crayfish  and  frogs  can  be  the  limiting  fac- 


tor for  trappers  not  willing  to  adapt  to 
changes  in  feeding  patterns.  Often, 
the  strikes  on  a hot  trail  came  in  areas 
where  a trapper  might  not  have  the 
time  to  cover  on  a daily  check  sched- 
ule. 

I also  learned  a little  bit  about  an- 
other way  of  harvesting  raccoons  that 
night,  and  gained  a greater  under- 
standing about  what  is  important  in 
life.  If  it’s  possible  for  an  old  trapper 
to  be  enligtened  in  the  darkness,  I was. 
I had  always  been  a confident  trapper, 
but  that  November  night  Junior 
proved  to  me  that  I still  had  much  to 
learn.  Topography,  drainages,  avail- 
able foods  and  denning  areas  all  con- 
tribute to  the  concentration  of  the 
coon  population.  Locating  the  exact 
spot  where  a coon  will  put  its  foot  is 
important,  but  so  is  being  in  the  right 
woods. 

The  number  of  furtakers  in  the 
state  and,  accordingly,  the  furhearer 
harvest,  has  been  declining  over  the 
years.  And  that’s  a shame  because  fur- 
bearers  are  a renewable  resource  that 
if  managed  can  provide  many  benefits. 
If  populations  are  not  controlled  by 
hunting  and  trapping,  they’ll  be  con- 
trolled by  diseases,  such  as  mange,  dis- 
temper and  rabies. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  learned  that  the 
memories  and  bonds  we  form  as 
youngsters  become  important  later  in 
life.  In  my  family,  and  in  the  Miller 
family,  hunting  and  trapping  have  in- 
stilled values  that  go  far  beyond  the 
harvest.  Fair  chase,  appreciation  of 
worthy  opponents  and  hard  work  are 
a few  of  the  character-building  ingre- 
dients found  in  the  pursuit  of  fur. 

Trappers,  coon  hunters,  English, 
Amish  — these  are  just  labels.  All  true 
sportsmen  have  the  same  solid  values. 
Despite  our  differences  we  have  much 
in  common.  Grandpa  was  right:  There 
is  more  than  one  way  to  catch  a 
coon.  □ 
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Passing  On  the 
Tradition 

By  Walt  Sarafin 


I DROVE  north  on  R79  out  of  Pitts- 
burgh  through  the  predawn  dark 
ness,  alone  except  for  my  black  lab 
pup,  Shadow.  We  were  headed  to  SGL 
95  in  Butler  County  for  a day  of  duck 
hunting.  1 was  by  no  means  an  expert 
duck  hunter.  In  fact,  I was  only  a be- 
ginner, but  I was  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  trying  something  new. 

I had  purchased  two  new  calls  for 
the  occasion,  and  as  part  of  the  deal  I 
also  got  an  instructional  audiotape.  I 
plugged  the  tape  into  the  player  and 
was  greeted  hy  a friendly  voice  with  a 
southern  accent.  As  I drove  along,  the 
sounds  of  ducks  filled  the  car.  Sud- 
denly, I had  a thought  that  made  me 
almost  laugh  out  loud.  It  it  wasn’t  ille- 
gal, I could  open  the  car  doors  when  I 
got  there,  and  then  just  turn  up  the 
stereo  arid  not  worry  about  calling.  It 
wasn’t  going  to  happen,  of  course,  but 
it  sure  was  fun  to  think  about,  hut  then 
something  happened  that  changed  my 
mood.  At  the  end  of  the  tape  the 
friendly  voice  encouraged  the  listener 
to  take  a youngster  hunting.  “If  you 
take  a boy  hunting,  you  won’t  have  to 
hunt  the  streets  tor  him,”  he  said. 

I thought  it  was  a simple  thing  to 
say,  but  it  definitely  touched  on  some- 
thing that  is  prevalent  in  our  society 
today.  I thought  about  my  own  son. 
He  was  just  about  old  enough  to  ac- 
company me,  but  it  had  been  months 
since  I’d  seen  him.  The  divorce  had 
been  hitter,  and  the  custody  fight  in 
the  end  proved  too  much  for  him.  It 


was  my  son’s  mother  on  one  sicfe,  and  me, 
my  wife  and  her  children  on  the  other.  I 
had  failed  to  consider  the  prejudice  of  the 
courts,  and  when  I lost  the  case,  my  son 
cut  all  ties  to  my  new  family  and  me.  He 
saw  the  custody  case  as  an  attack  on  him 
and  his  mother  rather  than  a fight  for  him. 

Years  later,  as  a young  adult,  after  a fall- 
ing out  with  his  mother,  he  reestablished 
contact  with  me.  We  hunted  together  once 
or  twice,  but  then  he  went  into  the  mili- 
tary, which  meant  more  separation.  The 
experiences  that  everyone  expects  to  just 
naturally  come  with  parenthood  — and 
probably  many  people  take  for  granted  — 
had  been  denied  us  and  were  lost  forever. 
As  a result,  he  would  probably  never  be  an 
avid  hunter,  and  in  the  end,  when  I’m 
gone,  he’ll  probably  go  through  my  gun 
cabinet,  hunting  clothes  and  box  of  ant- 
lers, and  only  wonder  at  the  meaning  of  it 
all. 

I was  determined  to  make  an  impact, 
though,  so  I became  an  HTE  instructor, 
and  although  this  is  something  that  I love 
doing,  it  is  somewhat  impersonal.  During 
a family  gathering  one  summer  I proposed 
to  a sister-in-law  that  I take  her  two  sons 
for  an  outing  in  my  canoe.  We  would  go  to 
the  lake  at  a local  county  park,  and  after 
some  instruction  I would  take  the  middle 
seat  and  the  hoys  could  take  the  paddles 
and  off  we’d  go.  After  lots  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise  we  would  end  the  day  with  deer 
steaks  and  burgers  cooked  on  the  grill. 

The  boys’  mother  immediately  saw 
through  my  plan.  “They’ll  never  learn  to 
hunt,”  she  told  me.  “Isn’t  all  of  that  dan- 
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geroLis?”  she  asked.  I did  my  best  to 
tell  her  of  all  the  safety  precautions 
and  procedures,  but  the  more  I ex- 
plained the  worse  it  got.  Ultimately 
she  said,  “They  can’t  go  anyway;  they 
have  hockey  practice.” 

“Hockey!  Isn’t  that  dangerous?”  I 
asked. 

A blank  stare  was  all  I got. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  duck  hunt 
I started  a new  job  and  made  a new 
friend,  Nadim.  We  called  him  Ned.  He 
was  from  the  country  Lebanon,  and 
told  me  about  hunting  great  flocks  of 
small  birds  that  came  through  Africa 
during  migration.  During  their  stop- 
over, the  birds  would  eat  figs  from  the 
trees.  Nadim  said  they  shot  cases  of 
shells  and  took  many  birds.  They 
cooked  them  on  a skewer  and  he  re- 
memhered  the  aroma  as  the  fat  sizzled. 

He  asked  about  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I explained  the  way 
things  are  done  here.  It  may  have  been 
a mistake  to  tell  him  of  all  the  things 
we  cannot  do  rather  than  the  things 
we  can  do,  because  I got  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  anything  goes  where 


he  came  from.  His  only  remark  was  (in  a 
thick  accent)  “too  much  regulation.”  He 
seemed  to  be  intimidated  hy  this  and  not 
sure  he  wanted  to  pursue  it.  Eventually, 
though,  he  took  an  HTE  class,  and  we  got 
started. 

Our  first  time  out  was  for  small  game, 
and  Ned  made  his  way  to  the  middle  of  a 
field  and  crouched  down  next  to  an  em- 
bankment. I left  him  there  for  a moment 
and  worked  the  edge  of  the  field.  In  just 
20  minutes  I had  a ringneck.  When  I took 
it  over  and  showed  it  to  him  he  was  amazed. 
All  he  could  say  was  “tis  a very  nice  bird.” 
He  got  his  first  pheasant  that  day,  and  since 
then  I’ve  been  impressed  with  his 
wingshooting  prowess.  Apparently,  all  that 
wingshooting  back  in  the  old  country  had 
paid  off. 

Deer  hunting  was  another  new  experi- 
ence for  him.  He  wasn’t  even  sure  that  he 
wanted  to  try  it.  His  idea  of  hunting  was 
doing  a lot  of  shooting  in  a day.  He  ac- 
cepted having  only  a couple  of  shots  at 
pheasants,  though,  because  he  considered 
them  such  a large,  colorful  and  worthwhile 
prize.  The  thought  of  shooting  maybe  only 
once  a day,  however,  just  didn’t  excite  him. 
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1 took  him  deer  hunting  anyway  and, 
once  again,  he  was  amazed.  The  “cat  and 
mouse  game”  with  the  knowledge  that  deer 
were  nearby  thrilled  him.  In  the  morning 
Ned  held  out  for  a buck,  but  seeing  others 
dragging  out  antlerless  deer  really  whetted 
his  appetite.  When  he  got  his  first  deer  that 
afternoon  he  was  totally  awestruck,  even 
as  we  tagged  it,  field-dressed  it  and  hung  it 
up.  All  he  could  say  was  “tis  a very  nice 
animal.”  I had  to  agree,  and  seeing  his  ap- 
preciation was  most  gratifying.  I could  not 
help  but  think  that  more  hunters  should 
show  such  appreciation.  I asked  him  what 
compared  to  deer  hunting  in  his  native 
Lebanon.  “Nothing,”  was  his  reply,  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  all  of  Lebanon  was 
about  the  size  of  Allegheny  County.  How 
lucky  we  are  to  have  so  much,  I thought. 

Ned  is  now  an  accomplished  big  and 
small  game  hunter.  Last  season  he  bagged 
as  many  ringnecks  as  I did  and  missed 
fewer.  When  he  gets  home  after  hunting 
he  kicks  off  his  boots  and  watches  foot- 
ball, definitely  a true  American  citizen 
now  — perhaps,  his  wife  thinks,  a little  too 
American.  We  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  can  take  his  young  son  hunting 
with  us. 

During  one  of  my  HTE  courses  I met  a 
fellow,  David,  taking  the  class  who  was 
about  my  age.  He  had  a bit  of  an  accent 
and  I learned  he  was  from  Great  Britain. 
He  said  that  in  Great  Britain  there  has  al- 
ways been  a hunting  tradition,  but  that 
that  was  changing  now,  because  of  devel- 
opment, restrictive  firearms  laws  and  de- 
clining wildlife  populations. 

David  was  taught  to  shoot  by  his  father, 
who  had  been  a noncommissioned  officer 
in  the  British  military  and  worked  in  an 
armory  as  a civilian.  He  wanted  to  learn  to 
hunt  in  his  new  homeland,  and  this  was 
his  first  step.  I offered  to  get  him  started. 

I would  have  liked  to  have  started  him 
off  on  small  game,  but  he  couldn’t  get  the 


time  off  from  work,  so  our  first  time 
out  was  the  opening  day  of  deer  sea- 
son. He  had  borrowed  a .35 
Remington  pump  rifle,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon got  two  shots  at  a deer,  hut 
missed. 

Ned  and  David  are  not  the  only 
two  immigrants  I have  “set  my  sights 
on.”  There  is  When  Fang,  a Canadian 
of  Chinese  decent  whom  I took  spring 
gobbler  hunting  as  an  observer.  A hen 
that  clucked  and  scratched  in  front  of 
us  and  a deer  that  happened  hy  enter- 
tained us,  and  my  equipment,  espe- 
cially the  calls,  intrigued  him.  Imag- 
ine how  different  this  was  to  anything 
he  could  have  expected  to  experience 
in  his  native  China. 

And  then  there  is  Alex,  a doctor 
from  Bulgaria.  During  a visit  with  my 
wife  and  me  he  was  impressed  by  my 
lever  action  .30-30.  This  is  something 
he  could  never  own  in  Eastern  Europe. 
He  is  resolved  to  own  a handgun, 
which  to  him  is  an  important  part  of 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American. 

He  used  to  scuba  dive  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  was  looking  for  some  other 
outdoor  activity  that  he  could  partici- 
pate in  here.  I,  of  course,  suggested 
hunting.  As  a new  doctor  here, 
though,  he  just  can’t  find  the  time  to 
get  away.  I’m  still  hoping  to  take  him 
out,  though. 

Passing  on  the  tradition  of  hunt- 
ing to  our  youngsters  is  important,  hut 
in  today’s  world,  for  many  reasons, 
that’s  often  difficult.  Immigrants,  how- 
ever, are  another  segment  that  can  be 
introduced  to  our  hunting  heritage. 
The  next  time  you’re  inclined  to  in- 
troduce someone  to  hunting,  don’t 
overlook  the  many  new  Americans 
among  us.  You’re  likely  to  find,  as  I 
did,  that  the  rewards  are  most  gratif>'- 
ing.  □ 
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A Stitch  in  Time 

Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 

Alvin  opened  the  doors  of  the  cedar  wardrobe  and  hung  his  hunting  parka 
.and  pants  inside.  “Another  season  done,”  he  said,  figuring  this  as  his  54th.  He 
removed  the  brimming  wardrobe  drawer  from  below  and  emptied  it  onto  a table,  this 
being  a good  time  to  sort  out  the  odds  and  ends  all  hunters  accumulate  over  the  years. 

Each  artifact  brought  back  memories  and  images,  vague  and  crystalline,  of  places  and 
seasons  and  people  and  game.  Under  a tangle  of  scope  covers  he  spotted  what  he  thought 
was  a coin,  hut  was  something  he  hadn’t  seen  in  years  — an  old  streetcar  token  on  a 
small  keychain,  which  rekindled  memories  of  a special  deer  season  from  long  ago  . . . 


ALVIN  SPILT  THE  LAST  of  the  apple  wood  then  stacked  it  behind  the  smokehouse. 
In  the  fading  light  he  raked  up  the  debris  and  shoveled  it  into  a burn  barrel  along  with 
some  leaves  and  watched  the  pungent  plume  of  white  smoke  drift  over  the  backyard 
fence,  across  the  train  tracks  and  beyond  the  river  wall.  He  sat  on  the  bench  under  the 
extended  roof  of  the  smokehouse,  wiping  the  ax  head  with  an  oily  cloth,  glancing  up 
when  Mr.  Crowell  walked  up  the  sidewalk. 

Crowell  handed  Alvin  a bottle  of  soda  and  sat  next  to  him.  “Nice  work  there,  young 
man.  I was  sorry  to  lose  that  old  apple  tree,  hut  just  like  me,  it’s  seen  better  days.  But  now 
we  have  plenty  ol  prime  wood  for  the  smokehouse.”  A westbound  freight  then  rumbled 
behind  them,  making  conversation  impossible. 

Crowell  stood  with  some  difficulty  and  Alvin  watched  him  poke  at  the  fire  with  his 
cane.  Mr.  Crowell  was  their  next  door  neighbor  and  had  taken  Alvin  under  his  wing 
when  he  lost  his  father  six  years  earlier,  in  the  invasion  at  Normandy.  They  spent  much 
time  together,  hunting  or  working  on  many  domestic  projects,  such  as  the  smokehouse 
they  had  built  in  Crowell’s  backyard  earlier  that  year. 

They  often  sat  back  there  tor  hours,  Crowell  entertaining  Alvin 
with  hunting  stories  from  the  old  days,  and  from  his  33'year 
tenure  as  a streetcar  conductor  with  the  Reliable  Traction 
Company.  The  retired  conductor  still  carried  his  large 
Illinois  railroad  pocketwatch,  the  same  as  those  issued 
on  regular  rail  lines.  He  kept  it  nested  safely  in  his  vest 
pocket,  tethered  with  a loop  of  gold  chain  anchored  to 
an  ornate  fob.  “It’s  5:23.  That  freight’s  a little  early  to- 
night,” he  said,  snapping  the  watch  lid  shut  as  the  last  car 
rumbled  hy. 

“If  you  can’t  go  deer  hunting  anymore,  then  I don’t  know 
want  to,”  said  Alvin. 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,”  said  Crowell.  “With  these  had  hips,  I’d 
only  hold  you  hack.  Just  walking  up  the  sidewalk  is  tough  enough.  Besides,  I have  hopes 
of  smoking  venison  — jerky,  roasts,  sausages  — in  our  new  smokehouse  here.  And  if 
you  don’t  get  a buck,  that’s  fine,  too.  You  have  that  day  off  of  school,  and  there’s  no 
better  way  to  spend  a vacation  day  than  in  the  woods.” 

“It  just  won’t  he  the  same  without  you.  Besides,  1 don’t  drive,  and  your  Dodge  will 
still  he  in  the  shop.  How  am  I supposed  to  get  there?” 
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Crowell  smiled.  “I’ll  have  you  up  on  top  of 
Ginger  Mountain  before  first  light.  Guaranteed. 

I just  have  a few  small  details  to  work  out.” 

ON  THE  SATURDAY  following  Thanksgiving, 

Alvin  saw  Crowell  at  the  smokehouse  and  went 
hack  to  see  if  he  needed  any  help.  The  bench 
was  heaped  with  hunting  gear,  and  Alvin  was 
eager  to  learn  of  the  plan.  Crowell  came  out  of 
the  smokehouse  patting  a small  ham.  “For  break- 
fast on  Monday,  and  lunch  for  you,”  he  said. 

The  aroma  of  woodsmoke  and  curing  hams 
hung  heavy  in  the  moist,  wintry  air.  A flat,  seam- 
less plane  of  pale  gray  clouds  stretched  above  the 
city,  promising  snow.  “You’ll  he  able  to  track  ’em 
come  Monday,”  said  Crowell.  “Big  snow  coming,  but 
you’ll  be  ready.  Look  here.  I’ve  been  meaning  to  give 
this  outfit  to  you.  This  is  my  old  Woolrich  jacket  with 
a matching  vest  and  pants  from  back  when  I was  your  size. 

And  here’s  a rucksack  for  your  gear  and  lunch,  a canvas  sleeve  for  your  rifle,  and  new 
felts  for  your  galoshes. 

“Now  let’s  talk  about  getting  you  out  to  Ginger  Mountain  and  back.  I spoke  with 
your  mom  earlier  and  she’s  good  with  this.  You  just  have  to  he  at  the  right  places  at  the 
right  times,  otherwise  you’ll  be  doing  a lot  of  extra  walking.  First,  this  little  gold  token 
on  this  key  chain  is  my  lifetime  pass  from  the  Traction  Company.  Fasten  it  through  a 
buttonhole  on  your  jacket  and  show  it  to  the  conductor.  At  4:00  a.m.  you’ll  pick  up  the 
streetcar  down  at  the  corner  and  it’ll  take  you  across  town,  all  the  way  to  the  West  End. 
By  then  it’ll  he  4:35.  From  there  you’ll  walk  straight  out  of  town  one  mile  to  the  first 
crossroads.  My  brother  Earl  — you  met  him  once  when  we  hunted  rabbits  on  his  farm  — 
will  meet  you  there  in  a red  Ford  pickup  at  5:00.  He  ought  to  be  done  with  milking  and 
whatnot  by  then.  Now  don’t  dilly-dally,  because  if  you’re  not  there  he  won’t  wait  long, 
he’s  awful  busy.  He’ll  take  you  up  the  hard  road  and  then  the  high  dirt  road  and  drop  you 
off  way  back  on  top  of  Ginger  Mountain.  You’ll  he  there  before  first  light,  then  you’re  on 
your  own,  with  the  whole  day  to  hunt  your  way  back  down.  Now  make  sure  you’re  down 
off  that  mountain  and  back  at  the  crossroads  by  5:15.  Earl  will  meet  you  there  and  bring 
you  home. 

“Most  important,  though,  is  that  you  stay  on  schedule,  and  for  that  you’ll  need  a 
proper  watch.  I want  you  to  carry  my  railroad  watch.  Just  button  this  fob  to  the  vest  and 
put  the  watch  in  the  vest  pocket.  Come  over  early  Monday  morning  and  Mrs.  Crowell 
will  have  breakfast  for  you,  and  a lunch  to  take  along.” 

ALVIN  THANKED  EARL  for  the  ride  up  the  mountain.  Half  a foot  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night.  “There’s  a lot  more  snow  coming  with  this  Nor’easter.  Now  listen, 
you’re  a city  hoy,  not  used  to  the  woods,  and  this  is  an  awful  big  mountain.  I know  you 
been  up  here  a couple  of  times  before,  hut  when  it  snows  like  this,  things  can  all  look  the 
same.  I don’t  want  to  he  searchin’  for  you  tonight,  okay?” 

“Okay.  I’ll  be  careful,  and  thanks  again  for  the  ride.” 

Alvin  checked  the  pocketwatch  and  set  out  for  a stand  of  oaks  where  he  waited  at  a 
crossing.  At  10:00  it  was  time  to  move,  and  he  began  to  hull  through  a laurel  patch.  As 
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he  worked  through  the  thick  brush,  though,  he  began  to  shed  the  husk  of  the  city,  as  a 
snake  might  its  old  skin,  and  when  he  emerged  from  the  other  side  it  was  with  the 
stealthy  tread  of  a stillhunter. 

The  snow  slanted  in,  steering  him  to  the  lee  side  of  the  mountain,  and  he  watched  a 
line  of  hunters  putting  on  a drive  below,  then  heard  two  quick  shots.  He  waited,  and  20 
minutes  later  a lone  deer,  a buck,  came  up  the  mountain.  Alvin  shouldered  his  father’s 
.38'55,  hut  the  buck  disappeared  in  the  snow  laden  undergrowth.  Alvin  soon  came 
upon  its  tracks  and  followed  them  along  the  ridge. 

He  unbuttoned  his  jacket  to  check  the  time,  and  thought  it  quicker  to  unsnap  the 
watch  from  its  chain  and  carry  it  in  the  deep  pants  pocket.  The  buck’s  tracks  wound 
through  some  thick  cover,  then  cut  sharply  over  the  ridge  to  a notched  trail  that  de- 
scended gently,  angling  across  the  mountain.  It  was  a trail  fashioned  not  by  man,  but  an 
ages'old  route  carved  hy  the  endless  progression  of  animals,  large  and  small,  and  used  by 
ancient  hunters  and  travelers  of  older  times,  and  now  himself  and  this  deer.  Large,  com- 
pound flakes  fell  straight  down,  and  there  was  no  sound  save  the  hissing  snow;  it  was  like 
walking  in  a dream,  blurred  at  the  edges.  Suddenly,  40  yards  out,  the  hard  outline  of  the 

buck  stood  out  in  stark  and  splendid  relief  against  the 
fairyland  backdrop.  Alvin  thumbed  hack  the  hammer, 
covered  the  deer’s  dark  shoulder  with  the  brass  bead 
and  fired.  The  buck  leaped  and  bolted  straight  down- 
hill. 

It  was  very  steep  and  thick,  hut  Alvin  followed 
the  deer’s  plunging  and  faltering  path  easily,  and 
found  the  sleek  7-pointer  piled  up  against  a log 
two  hundred  yards  below.  He  had  to  wait  several 
minutes  for  his  hands  to  stop  shaking  before  he  could 
dress  out  his  very  first  deer.  Alvin  craned  his  neck 
and  looked  uphill,  then  decided  to  drag  the  buck  down 
to  the  highway  somewhere  far  below.  Once  there,  per- 
haps some  passing  hunters  would  give  him  a ride  to  the 
crossroads.  If  not,  it  was  only  lunchtime,  and  he  felt  that 
he  could  make  his  meeting  place  by  five. 

The  snow  came  harder  and  faster,  and  even  though  he 
was  going  downhill  his  progress  was  slow.  The  rugged  terrain  forced  him  to  angle  across 
a broad  upland  plateau,  a corrugation  of  rocky  ravines  and  tortuous  laurel  jungles.  He 
knew  then  that  he  had  misjudged  the  depth  of  the  great  valley,  and  there  were  places 
where  it  seemed  he  was  going  uphill  again,  and  in  others  where  it  was  quite  flat.  At  dusk, 
or  what  he  believed  was  dusk,  as  the  light  seemed  unchanged  throughout  the  day,  he 
saw  the  pale  horizontal  line  of  the  highway  beyond  the  trees.  It  was  half  past  five,  with 
miles  yet  to  go. 

The  snow  was  knee-deep  on  the  road,  and  to  his  dismay,  not  a single  set  of  tire  tracks 
showed.  He  figured  then  that  the  highway  had  been  closed.  Even  though  it  was  full 
dark,  he  could  see  well;  the  slumbering  landscape  seemed  to  be  softly  illuminated  from 
within,  as  if  the  snow  during  its  falling  had  captured  and  held  the  dim  light  of  day.  He 
strapped  his  jacket  and  vest  to  the  pack,  and  with  renewed  vigor  slid  his  buck  right 
along.  But  even  young  muscles  eventually  give  out,  and  after  two  miles  his  breaks  be- 
came more  frequent.  He  rested  then  for  a long  while,  a lonely  figure  in  that  dark  and 
desolate  valley. 

Just  as  he  resumed  his  work  he  saw  a tractor  coming  down  the  highway.  “Thought  I 
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told  you  that  I didn’t  want  to  come 
looking  for  you  after  dark,”  said 
farmer  Crowell.  “Hey,  that’s  a nice 
buck.  Not  bad  for  a city  kid.  1 
can’t  take  you  across  town  in 
the  tractor,  so  I’ll  just  drop  you 
at  the  city  limit.  You  can 
catch  a streetcar  there.” 

The  brilliantly  illuminated 
interior  of  the  streetcar  glowed 
warmly  through  the  cold  blue 
folds  of  the  snowstorm.  The  con- 
ductor eyed  the  disheveled  young 
hunter  and  his  deer.  “Might 
have  to  charge  you  an  extra  fare 
for  the  deer.”  he  said,  smiling. 

“Let’s  tie  your  buck  to  the  fold- 
down carrier  in  front  of  the  car.” 

As  the  streetcar  lurched  into  motion  Alvin  reached  in  the  pocket  to  see  how  late  he 
was,  and  immediately  panicked  when  he  didn’t  feel  the  pocketwatch.  He  searched  fran- 
tically through  the  vest  and  pack  and  pockets  several  times,  but  the  watch  was  gone  and 
his  heart  sank. 

Mr.  And  Mrs.  Crowell  and  his  mother  were  jubilant  and  relieved  upon  Alvin’s  re- 
turn, but  sensed  something  wrong  in  his  half-hearted  smile.  “1  lost  your  watch,  Mr. 
Crowell.  I looked  again  and  again  and  couldn’t  find  it.  I took  it  off  the  chain  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket  so  I could  check  the  time  easier,  but  it  must  have  slipped  out.  I’m  really 
sorry.” 

“Well,  I have  another  pocketwatch,  Alvin,  and  that  watch  was  going  to  be  yours 
eventually,  so  let’s  not  worry  about  it.  A watch  is  only  a mechanical  device  for  measur- 
ing the  time  of  man,  and  what  you  did  in  the  woods  today  remains  outside  the  pale  of 
time  and  beyond  any  measure,  as  most  hunters  eventually  realize.” 


ALVIN  PUSHED  IN  THE  WARDROBE  DRAWER,  then  re- 
moved from  its  hanger  the  Woolrich  jacket  he  had  worn  that 
long  ago  day.  He  never  wore  the  jacket  after  that  hunt  be- 
cause he  had  sprouted  like  a weed  in  his  senior  year,  and  it 
was  too  small.  Now,  in  his  advanced  age,  it  seemed  once 
more  to  fit.  He  was  smoothing  it  down  when  he  felt  a 
lump  and  gasped  when  he  pulled  Crowell’s  pocketwatch 
out  of  a handwarmer  pocket  that  he  never  knew  was 
there.  He  figured  he  had  confused  that  pocket  with  the 
one  below  and  had  unwittingly  secured  the  watch  there, 
then  overlooked  it  in  his  frantic  search. 

As  he  wound  the  stem  and  felt  the  pulse  of  the  works 
pick  up  right  where  it  had  left  off  he  thought  of  how  he 
had  lived  most  of  his  life  between  that  last  tick  a half-cen- 
tury ago  and  the  very  next  tick  when  the  watch  resumed  its 
count,  and  he  was  pleased  that  he  had  lived  those  days  between  fully,  the  best  of  them 
spent  with  rifle  in  hand,  following  deer  tracks  in  the  snow. 
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Shocking  Development 

Accidents  happen,  even  to  deer,  as  shown  by  these  photographs  taken  on 
October  26  by  Rick  Parrish  from  New  Freedom.  Apparently  an  electric 
utility  pole  in  southern  York  County  went  down  during  Hurricane  Isabel, 
either  on  September  18  or  19,  but  because  it’s  far  from  the  road,  was  not 
discovered  until  the  landowner  began  to  cut  the  corn  more  than  a month  later. 
Electrocuted  by  a live  wire  were  3'point,  5 'point,  6'point  and  8'point  bucks, 
and  a raccoon. 


Note  the  blackened  cornstalks  on  the  photo 
to  the  left. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Temptation  Too  Much 

Sullivan  — After  trapping  a particularly 
troublesome  hear  at  the  home  of  Frank  and 
Helen  Meserole  from  Lake  Makoma,  I 
wrestled  with  a moral  dilemma.  An  officer’s 
oath  strictly  prohibits  accepting  compen- 
sation  for  services,  hut  when  Helen  offered 
me  a hox  of  douhle-chocolate  cookies  and 
a loaf  of  homemade  hanana  bread 
well  ...  1 plead  guilty. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  M uncy  Valley 


Cumberland  — On  the  first  day  of  deer 
season  Deputy  Ed  Cline  and  I stopped  to 
chat  with  Max  West  of  Mechanicshurg. 
Max  said  he  gave  up  hunting  a few  years 
ago,  hut  his  greatest  joy  is  taking  his  hoy 
out  hunting.  Max  is  84  and  his  son,  Terry,  is 
62. 

— WCO  Edward  B.  Steffan,  Newyille 

Packed  on  the  Pounds 

Lycoming  — A 1 16-pound  hear  killed 
by  a vehicle  on  Route  87  near  Hillsgrove 
in  Sullivan  County  was  an  orphan  that  had 
been  released  from  the  Bear  Rehabilitation 
Facilty  on  SGL  134  the  previous  year.  It 
weighed  28  pounds  when  released  and  had 
traveled  six  or  seven  miles. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant,  Montoursville 


Lifelike 

Just  as  1 was  passing  a Game  Commission 
sign  marking  SGL  159  a grouse  flushed  from 
beneath  it  and  flew  across  the  road  in  front 
of  my  truck.  Talk  about  roadside  advertis- 
ing. 

— LMO  John  Shutrufski,  Damascus 

Can’t  Win 

Somerset  — When  my  wife  asked  me 
why  it  takes  so  long  to  stock  pheasants,  1 
explained  the  process  involved  loading  the 
crates  and  then  traveling  to  release  sites. 
When  she  said  it  shouldn’t  take  several 
hours  to  release  12-18  pheasants  1 told  her  1 
was  referring  to  12-18  crates  (not  indi- 
vidual birds)  with  10  birds  per  crate.  She 
then  mentioned  1 should  have  explained 
that  in  the  first  place. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

Too  Much  TV 

Franklin  — Last  summer  Deputy  Dick 
Swanger  stopped  his  vehicle  near  a marsh 
to  allow  a Canada  goose  with  her  brood  to 
cross  the  road  when  suddenly  a mallard 
duck  slammed  into  his  windshield.  When 
Dick  recovered  from  the  shock  he  realized 
the  mallard  was  standing  on  his  hood  with 
its  beak  against  the  glass  scolding  him.  He 
assured  me  the  duck  didn’t  say,  “AFLAC.” 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersburg 

Kids  Find  the  Craziest  Things 

1 took  two  classes  from  the  Polk  Elemen- 
tary School  on  a tour  through  the  wetlands 
on  SGL  39  when  one  energetic  youngster 
proclaimed  he  had  found  a frog  with  a tail. 
This  aroused  my  curiosity,  because  it  was 
October  and  the  wrong  time  for  tadpoles. 
Upon  close  examination  1 found  he  was 
almost  correct.  He  had  found  a tree  trog 
with  three  perfectly  formed  hack  legs. 

— LMO  Jame5  Denirer,  Sandy  Lare 
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beat  Them  To  the  Punch 

Lancaster  — I assisted  WCO  Hansen 
from  York  County  with  a violation  where  a 
key  piece  of  evidence  involved  cheese 
crackers.  Now  WCO  Hansen  is  known  for 
his  healthy  appetite,  hut  fortunately,  1 got 
photos  before  WCO  Hansen  or  my  K-9  part- 
ner  were  let  loose  at  the  scene.  Keep  an  eye 
out  for  the  story  of  the  “Cheese  Cracker 
Poachers”  in  Game  News. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Hotspot 

Erie  — From  November  H24,  Deputy 
Jack  Kasony  and  1 picked  up  54  roadkilled 
deer  on  a 9'mile  stretch  of  Route  99  just 
south  of  Erie,  and  many  of  them  were  bucks. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  Erie 


What  was  He  Thinking? 

York  — During  the  archery  season 
Deputy  Richard  Snell  and  1 were  investi- 
gating  a hunter  who  had  mistakenly  killed 
a buck  that  didn’t  meet  the  required  antler 
restrictions.  1 asked  the  man  to  get  his  hunt- 
ing license  for  me,  and  when  he  went  in  the 
house  to  retrieve  it.  Deputy  Snell  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “When  he  comes  back  out  I’m 
going  to  ask  him  how  long  he  studied  the 
deer  through  his  scope.”  Kind  of  puzzled,  1 
asked  why  the  hunter  would  have  a scope 
in  archery  season?  Snell  laughed  and  said, 
“Oh  yea.  I’m  sure  glad  you  didn’t  let  me  ask 
that.” 

— WCO  Amy  Nadozny,  York 


Modern  Technology 

Wyoming  — A hunter  claimed  he  had 
shot  his  hear  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  apple  mash  he’d  placed  at  his  camp,  but 
Deputy  Jeff  Pierce  noticed  a few  drops  of 
dried  blood  at  the  edge  of  the  bait  pile.  Jeff 
collected  samples  of  the  blood  and  air- 
mailed it  to  the  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Fo- 
rensics Laboratory  in  Ashland,  Oregon.  A 
DNA  analysis  showed  that  the  blood  on 
the  ground  was  identical  to  the  bear  that 
had  been  shot.  The  hunter  now  faces 
$1 ,000  in  fines  and  loss  of  his  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock 

Hi-Tech 

On  the  first  morning  of  bear  season,  from 
his  stand  in  the  woods,  a hunter  called  our 
office  with  a cell  phone.  He  had  tried  to 
buy  a bear  license  on  the  Game 
Commission’s  internet  website  over  the 
weekend,  hut  the  sale  wouldn’t  go  through. 
He  gave  me  all  his  information,  and  after 
two  attempts,  the  problem  was  solved  and 
the  sale  went  through.  1 gave  him  his  web 
order  number  that  provides  instant  hear  li- 
cense privileges.  He  was  extremely  happy 
and  mentioned  that  he  could  now  load  his 
gun.  We  sell  many  licenses  on-line,  but  this 
may  be  the  first  we  delivered  to  a hunter  on 
stand. 

— Valerie  Kazakavage,  License  Pivision 
Chief,  Harrisburg 

Too  Stubborn  to  Jump 

Ross  Leffler  School  — In  August  I was 
assigned  to  Somerset  County  for  land  manage' 
merit  practices.  One  day  a buck  crossed  the 
road  in  front  of  us . It  immediately  encountered 
a 1 2'foot  fence.  I guess  the  deer  did  not  see  the 
fence,  for  he  ran  right  into  it.  The  deer  was 
very  persistent.  He  must  have  hit  the  fence 
about  10  times,  coming  back  across  the  road 
on  three  occasions.  When  he  finally  quit  try' 
ing,  he  had  lost  quite  a bit  of  velvet  off  his 
antlers  and  quite  a bit  of  hair  off  one  side  of  his 
body . 1 1 really  showed  me  the  persistence  some 
wild  creatures  have. 

— Trainee  W.  A.  Dowek,  November  I96& 
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No  Place  Like  Home 

Blair  — We  wake  before  dawn,  check 
our  incident  form,  plan  our  patrol  and  then 
make  sure  our  men  know  the  day’s  opera- 
tion. We  investigate  wolves  killing  live- 
stock, work  vehicle  checkpoints,  investi- 
gate illegal  woodcutting,  and  just  interview 
and  talk  with  the  local  folks.  Same  old  rou- 
tine; I guess  once  a “game  warden”  always  a 
“game  warden.”  The  only  difference  is  the 
uniform  and  about  6,000  miles.  1 want  to 
thank  all  the  sportsmen  and  women  and 
fellow  employees  who  have  kept  in  touch 
with  all  of  us  who  have  been  deployed  and 
missing  Penn’s  Woods  since  last  March. 
Remember,  be  thankful  for  what  you  have 
at  home. 

— WC0/5gt.  a.  G.  Zellner,  Camp 
Bondsteel,  Kosovo 


It’s  a Good  Thing 

Part  of  my  job  is  to  create  better  wildlife 
habitat  through  timber  sales  on  game  lands 
forests.  One  of  the  necessities  of  our  timber 
sale  program  is  the  construction  of  haul 
roads,  which  many  people  frown  upon. 
Once  a timber  sale  and  cut  takes  place,  how- 
ever, the  logger  is  required  to  plant  the  haul 
road  with  various  mixtures  of  grasses  and 
clovers.  The  openings  provide  important 
habitat  for  young  turkeys  and  grouse,  but  in 
September,  on  one  such  road  on  SGL  159 
in  Wayne  County,  I saw  10  different  hears 
feeding  on  the  lush  clover  planted  there. 

— GaryGlicl,  Forester,  Lake  Ariel 


Before  the  hunting  season,  police  officer 
Horace  “Woody”  Woodside  of  the  Kidder 
Township  Police  Department  received  a 
radio  call  from  the  911  center  indicating 
that  shots  had  been  fired  in  a rural  area  ad- 
jacent to  game  lands  and  state  park  lands. 
When  Woody  got  to  the  area  he  noticed  a 
vehicle  on  a narrow  dirt  road  heading  in 
his  direction.  Woody  finally  stopped  the 
uncooperative  occupants,  and  then  he  no- 
ticed a flurry  of  movement  in  the  back  seat. 
When  Woody  looked  closer  he  couldn’t 
believe  his  eyes.  The  rear  seat  passenger  was 
hanging  on  to  the  antlers  of  a 6-point  buck 
as  it  kicked  and  thrashed,  causing  severe 
interior  damage  to  the  car.  Unfortunately, 
the  deer,  which  had  been  shot  earlier  by  the 
poachers,  had  to  he  destroyed,  hut  not  be- 
fore it  was  able  to  inflict  some  poetic  jus- 
tice. 

— WES  Joseph  Wenzel,  Northeast  Region 
Office,  Dallas 

Hunter’s  Horn 

Fayette  County  — While  on  patrol  the  first 
day  ive  saw  a farmer  in  a pickup  truck  picking 
corn  in  a field.  The  farmer  started  blowing  his 
horn,  and  upon  investigating  he  told  us  that 
that  was  the  signal  to  the  hunters  who  had  asked 
permission  to  hunt  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  work.  1 would  say  that  this  was  good  coop' 
eration  on  both  the  part  of  the  farmer  and 
hunter. 

— Student  Officer  John  Sadoer, 

February  1959 
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Sweet  Tooth 

Lehigh  — On  our  way  to  trap  a hear  that 
had  damaged  some  beehives,  Deputy  Roy 
“Whitey”  Lerch  and  I stopped  at  a local 
market  to  get  some  old  doughnuts  for  halts. 
Whitey  told  me  to  get  cream  filled  dough- 
nuts, because  “bears  really  love  those.”  I 
found  it  interesting,  though,  that  we  went 
from  three  dozen  doughnuts  at  the  store  to 
only  two  dozen  at  the  trap  site.  “Bears”  sure 
do  like  those  cream  filled  doughnuts,  don’t 
they,  Whitey? 

— WCO  John  W.  Veylupek,  Reading 

Sringin’  to  the  Fold 

Butler  — A hig  thank  you  to  the  HTE 
instructors  in  this  district  who  held  1 1 classes 
and  certified  788  new  hunters. 

— WCO  Randy  W.  Rilarcik,  Prospect 


Priceless 

Clarion  — On  the  opening  morning  of 
regular  deer  season,  deputy  applicant  Brent 
Miller  and  I were  monitoring  a baited  area. 
There  was  a salt  block  and  a feeder  that  was 
on  a timer.  The  hunter  we  found  there  as- 
sured me  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
salt,  and  that  the  feeder  was  empty  and  the 
timer  used  to  dispense  the  corn  had  been 
turned  off.  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these 
words  than  the  timer  came  on  and  the  feeder 
began  to  scatter  corn,  bouncing  it  off  our 
trousers  and  boots.  Brent  and  1 will  never 
forget  the  look  on  the  man’s  face. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 


Going  Home? 

Ross  Leffler  School  — While  returning 
to  school  with  fellow  officer  L.  L.  Everett  on 
the  evening  of  June  23,  we  came  across  a 
roadkilled  bear  about  seven  miles  east  of 
Pennfield  on  Route  80  in  Clearfield  County. 
The  bear,  an  adult  female  of  about  1 80 
pounds,  was  ear^tagged  No.  3-4  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Wildlife  Research 
Center.  A check  revealed  that  the  bear  had  been 
released  near  Wycoff  Run  on  September  1 5 , 
1967,  and  was  killed  approximately  23  miles 
from  its  point  of  release  and  one-half  mile  from 
where  it  was  captured. 

— Trainee  J.  M.  Kazakavage,  November 

1963 

You  Never  Know 

When  I went  to  Algonquin  Park  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  I spied  several  turtles  with 
numbers  painted  on  their  shells.  Of  course, 
they  were  “painted  turtles,”  but  recently  in 
Smithfield  Township,  Bradford  County,  I 
saw  sheep  with  blue  numbers  painted  on 
their  sides.  I guess  someone  was  having 
trouble  sleeping. 

— LMO  Richard  J.  Lupinsky,  E.  Smithfield 

Had  Right-Of-Way 

Elk  — There  are  a lot  of  one  lane  bridges 
here,  and  it  isn’t  at  all  uncommon  to  have 
to  sit  and  wait  for  a vehicle  to  pass  before 
starting  across,  but  one  night  during  the  fall 
1 had  to  wait  for  a buck  to  cross.  1 guess  it 
was  too  cold  to  swim. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway 

Saved  the  Day 

Allegheny  — The  McKeesport  High 
School  athletic  director  called  me  about 
Canada  geese  making  a mess  of  their  prac- 
tice football  field.  He  didn’t  want  the  team 
tackling  in  the  mess.  When  I suggested  ty- 
ing silver  mylar  balloons  around  the  edges 
of  the  field  to  frighten  the  geese,  he  thought 
I was  crazy.  He  called  me  a couple  of  days 
later,  though,  to  thank  me  and  tell  me  it 
had  worked. 

— WCO  Beth  A.  Fife,  South  Park 
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Incentive  For  Safety 

Fayette  County  — On  October  28, 1959, 
I was  invited  to  the  Redstone  Township  High 
School  Hunter-Safety  Assembly  at  Republic 
to  be  the  main  speaker.  Joe  Dulla,  conservation 
instructor  for  the  school,  put  on  a fine  skit  in 
connection  with  hunter  safety  with  the  aid  of 
his  students . School  Assistant  Superintendent 
Tassone  concluded  the  meeting  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  all  Sophomores , Juniors  and 
Seniors  who  possessed  the  1 959  hunting  license 
could  be  excused  from  classes  one  day  for  small 
game  season  and  one  day  for  deer  season.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Tassone  made  it  clear  that  if  too  many 
hunting  accidents  occurred  through  the  care- 
less use  of  firearms , the  practice  would  be  dis- 
continued. 

— Distkict  Game  Fwtectok  A.  J.  Zms, 
CONNBLLSVILLE,  JaNUA^,  1960 

Good  Analogy 

Cameron  — I’m  sometimes  told  that 
poaching  is  justified  as  long  as  the  meat  is 
used,  which  is  like  saying  stealing  money  is 
okay  as  long  as  it  is  spent.  Poaching  is  not 
justified,  no  matter  what  the  reason.  Please 
report  any  poaching  incident  to  your  Game 
Commission  region  office. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Emporium 

Good  Things  to  Come 

Tioga  — Plenty  of  nice  bucks  were 
taken  here,  and  many  hunters  reported  pass- 
ing  up  a lot  of  small  bucks.  It  seems  the 
number  of  mistake  kills  is  down  from  last 
year,  too,  which  bodes  well  for  next  season. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Mansfield 

Playing  With  Fire 

Washington  — During  the  early 
muzzleloader  season  Deputy  Phil  Wyne  and 
I came  across  an  archery  hunter  who  had 
hung  his  portable  treestand  in  an  electric 
line  pole  within  three  feet  of  the  100,000 
volt  line.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  was 
not  wearing  a safety  harness  nor  was  he  dis- 
playing a fluorescent  orange  safety  hand 
within  15  feet. 

— WCO  Frank  Leichtenberger,  Claysville 


Detailed  Description 

Adams  — Due  to  a high  deer  popula- 
tion and  a lot  of  traffic.  Pm  always  being 
called  about  roadkills  on  Jack’s  Mountain 
Road.  Recently,  the  McLeaf  family  reported 
a deer  lying  at  the  end  of  their  driveway 
that  had  been  hit  by  a car.  When  1 asked  for 
directions  they  simply  told  me  to  go  over 
the  covered  bridge  and  their  place  was  the 
first  deer  on  the  left. 

— WCO  Larry  D.  Haynes,  Gettysburg 


Firsthand  Experience 

Erie  — At  a deputy  meeting  WCO  Mike 
Wojtecki  told  the  deputies  about  a new  salt 
block  that  looks  just  like  a rock.  He  said 
you  wouldn’t  know  it  was  a salt  block  un- 
less you  licked  it.  I don’t  know  what  Mike 
does  while  on  patrol,  but  I can  say  that  1 
don’t  make  a habit  out  of  licking  rocks. 

— WCO  Darin  L,  Clark,  Elgin 

Can  You  Hear  Me  Now? 

Lancaster  — Cell  phones  increase  work 
efficiencies  by  allowing  WCOs  to  respond 
to  situations  in  a timely  manner.  Recently, 
though,  another  benefit  of  having  a cell 
phone  was  brought  to  my  attention  when  a 
neighboring  officer  called  me  on  the  radio 
and  instructed  me  to  repeatedly  dial  the 
number  to  his  cell  phone.  I thought  his  re- 
quest was  odd  until  it  occurred  to  me  that 
cell  phones  can  be  used  to  locate  other  of- 
ficers’ cell  phones  when  they  have  been 
misplaced.  Right,  Steve? 

— WCO  Jonathan  6.  Zuck,  Manheim 
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Preliminary  bear  harvest  third  best 
ever 


Hunters  took  2,995  black 

bears  last  fall,  including  149 
during  the  special  6'day  season  in 
WMU  3D,  the  Poconos  area.  “Our 
hunters  had  a fine  hear  season,”  noted 


Top  10  bears  include  three  over 
800  pounds 

The  top  10  black  bears  taken  in  the  2003 
seasons  include  three  SOO-pounders  and  two 
700'pounders.  In  all,  there  were  17,  all  males, 
exceeding  600  pounds.  A listing  of  the  top  10 
and  the  hunters  who  took  them  are: 

• 864'pounder  taken  in  Dingman  Township, 
Pike  County,  on  Dec.  1 at  9 a.m.  by  Douglas 
Kristiansen  of  Milford. 

• 837'pounder  taken  in  Dingman  Township, 
Pike  County,  on  Dec.  1 at  1 1:30  a.m.  by  Ray 
R.  ReperofBranchville,  New  Jersey. 

• 808'pounder  taken  in  Middle  Smithfield 
Township,  Monroe  County,  on  Dec.  1 at  10:30 
a.m.  by  Jason  A.  Taddeo  of  Bethlehem. 

• 7 39'pounder  taken  in  Weatherly  Township, 
Carbon  County,  on  Nov.  25  at  2 p.m.  by  Brian 
J.  Coxe  of  Weatherly. 

• 725-pounder  taken  in  Sweden  Township, 
Potter  County,  on  Nov.  24  at  7:45  a.m.  by 
Benjamin  A.  Long  ot  Coudersport. 

• 664-pounder  takeir  in  Greene  Township, 
Pike  County,  on  Dec.  2 at  8:30  a.m.  by  Thomas 
J.  Young  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

• 661 -pounder  taken  in  Tell  Township, 
Huntingdon  County,  on  Nov.  25  at  7:30  a.m. 
by  Gregg  E.  Walls  of  Dry  Run. 

• 648-pounder  taken  in  Cherry  Ridge 
Township,  Wayne  County,  on  Nov.  24  at  2:45 
p.m.  by  Andrew  G.  Box  of  Honesdale. 

• 644-pounder  taken  in  Knox  Township, 
Clarion  County,  on  Nov.  24  at  9:30  a.m.  by 
Brandon  S.  Carson  of  Monongahela. 

• 642-pounder  taken  in  Beech  Creek 
Township,  Clinton  County,  on  Nov.  25  at 
2:30  p.m.  by  James  S.  Hoover  of  Lititz. 


Vern  Ross,  Game  Commission  execu- 
tive director.  “The  harvest  is  the  third 
best  in  history  and  featured  an  unprec- 
edented three  800-plus-pound  black 
hears.  The  state’s  fotir  largest  black  bear 
harvests  since  1915  have  occurred  over 
the  past  four  years.  Bear  hunting  has 
never  been  better  here.” 

The  three  hears  exceeding  800 
pounds  were  taken  in  Pike  and  Mon- 
roe counties.  The  largest  was  a 864- 
pound  male  taken  in  Dingman  Town- 
ship, Pike  County,  on  December  1 at  9 
a.m.  by  Douglas  Kristiansen  of  Milford. 

Last  year  marked  the  second  con- 
secutive extended  bear  season  held 
concurrent  with  the  first  week  of  the 
firearms  deer  season  to  reduce  the  over- 
abundant bear  population  in  Pocono 
communities  and  resort  areas.  In  2002 
the  season  was  held  in  Carbon,  Mon- 
roe and  Pike  counties.  This  past  year  it 
was  held  in  WMU  3D,  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  Pike  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties, but  also  includes  parts  of  Wayne, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Lehigh 
and  Northampton  counties. 

“When  it  comes  to  black  hear  hunt- 
ing, Pennsylvania  provides  some  of  the 
best  America  has  to  offer,”  said  Ross. 
“The  huge  black  bears  taken  rival  any- 
thing taken  on  the  continent  — past  or 
present  — and  surely  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  the  exceptional  size  bears  can 
attain  under  the  right  conditions. 

Based  on  preliminary  reports  for  the 
6-day  extended  season,  Pike,  with  a 
bear  harvest  of  59,  led  all  other  coun- 
ties in  the  second  season,  followed  by: 
Monroe,  35;  Wayne,  19;  Luzerne,  11; 
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Lycoming  County  WCO  RICHARD 
MACKLEM  checks  a bear  taken  in  the 
Northcentral  Region.  Lycoming  County 
led  the  state  with  200  bruins  taken  in 
2003. 

Carbon,  10;  Lackawanna,  10;  and 
Northampton,  5.  When  combined 
with  the  results  of  the  3-day  statewide 
season,  the  figures  are;  Pike,  147; 
Wayne,  130;  Monroe  112;  Luzerne, 
103;  Carbon,  44;  Lackawanna,  37; 
Lehigh,  7;  and  Northampton,  6. 

The  preliminary  harvest  by  WMU 
for  the  statewide  3 -day  and  extended 
seasons  was:  WMA  1 A,  3;  WMA  IB, 
39;  WMU  2C,  218;  WMU  2D,  139; 
WMU  2E,  100;  WMU  2F,  204;  WMU 
2G,  717;  WMU  3A,  153;  WMU  3B, 
298;  WMU  3C,  129;  WMU  3D,  413; 
WMU  4A,  62;  WMU  4B,  16;  WMU 
4C,  119;  WMU  4D,  315;  and  WMU 
4E,  70. 

Preliminary  county  harvest  results 
for  the  entire  season,  along  with  2002’s 
actual  harvest  results  in  parentheses, 
are; 

Northwest:  Warren,  71  (47); 
Jefferson,  54  (40);  Forest,  43  (33); 
Clarion,  40  (21);  Venango,  40  (37); 
Butler,  6 (7);  Crawford,  6 (2);  and 
Mercer,  1(1). 

Southwest:  Somerset,  75  (88);  In- 
diana, 69  (51);  Fayette,  61  (56); 
Armstrong,  57  (28);  Westmoreland,  29 
(38);  and  Cambria,  27  (27). 

Northcentral:  Lycoming,  200 
(224);  Clinton,  192  (179);  Tioga,  156 


(109);  McKean,  129  ( 108);  Potter,  124 
(97);  Centre,  122  (114);  Cameron,  102 
(84);  Clearfield,  101  (91);  Elk,  87  (88); 
and  Union,  46  (22). 

Southcentral:  Huntingdon,  94 
(78);  Bedford,  39  (60);  Blair,  38  (30); 
Mifflin,  28  (25);  Snyder,  18  (17); 
Juniata,  11  (8);  Cumberland,  2 (0); 
Fulton,  2 (6);  and  Perry,  2(0). 

Northeast:  Pike,  147  (225);  Wayne, 
130  (75);  Monroe,  112  (116);  Luzerne, 
103  (67);  Sullivan,  86  (28);  Bradford, 
59  (70);  Carbon,  44  ( 102);  Wyoming, 
42  (18);  Columbia,  41  (41); 
Lackawanna,  37  (27);  Susquehanna, 
37  (22);  Northumberland,  11  (5);  and 
Montour,  1 (0). 

Southeast:  Schuylkill,  39  (49); 
Dauphin,  14  (9);  Lehigh,  7 (5); 
Northampton,  6 (2);  Lebanon,  4(7); 
and  Berks,  3 (0). 

A final  bear  harvest  report  will  be 
issued  after  all  harvest  reports  have 
been  reviewed. 


14-year-old  takes  725-pound  Potter 

County  bear 


AMONG  THE  exceptionally  large 
bears  taken  in  2003,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  hunts  involved  a 14-year- 
old  who  shot  a 725-pound  black  bear 
in  Sweden  Township,  Potter  County, 
on  Nov.  24.  Benjamin  A.  Long  of 


Coudersport  lives  to  hunt,  and  until 
he  took  the  big  bear  — during  his  sec- 
ond time  hear  hunting  — his  short 
hunting  career  had  produced  a couple 
of  bucks  and  some  squirrels.  In  fact, 
four  days  after  he  shot  his  outstanding 
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trophy,  Long  was  back  in  the  woods 
hunting  squirrels  with  his  dad. 

“I  got  two  squirrels  today”  said  Long, 
“but  I’m  still  thinking  about  the  bear. 
It’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  put  aside,  even 
with  deer  season  right  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

On  the  first  drive  of  the  day,  the  bear 
was  flushed  from  a wooded  hilltop  and 


DREW  McPherson,  12,  McElhattan, 
with  his  stepfather  RICK  GARDNER,  got 
this  271-pound  bruin  in  Lycoming 
County  on  the  2003  bear  season  opener. 


ran  down  the  side  toward  Long  and  his 
dad,  Carl. 

“At  first  1 couldn’t  see  it,  but  1 heard 
it  running  down  toward  me,”  Long  said. 
“It  ran  about  75  yarcfs  in  front  of  me 
and  then  stopped  when  it  saw  us. 

“It  was  the  first  bear  I ever  saw  while 
hunting.  In  fact,  when  1 first  saw  it,  1 
didn’t  think  he  was  a very  big  bear.” 

Since  he’s  taken  the  big  bear.  Long 
said  life  has  changed  somewhat. 

“Everyone’s  stopping  and  congratu- 
lating me  now,”  Long  said.  “But  I’m 
looking  forward  to  getting  back  in  the 
woods  to  hunt  deer.  I love  being  out 
there  and  seeing  all  the  animals.” 


Klinger  named  Land  Management 
Director 


SCOTT  KLINGER,  a PGC  biologist 
since  1995,  has  been  named  the  new 
director  of  the  agency’s  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  filling  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  retirement  of  Greg 
Grahowicz. 

Since  returning  to  Pennsylvania  to 
head  the  Game  Commission’s  Parmland 
Wildlife  Section  in  the  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Management,  Klinger  has 
become  widely  recognized  for  his  un- 
relenting efforts  to  implement  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram (CREP)  here,  which  is  designed 
to  improve  land,  water  and  wildlife 
conservation  on  up  to  200,000  acres 


of  private  lands  in  43  Pennsylvania 
counties  within  the  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  river  basins. 

As  a result  of  his  work  in  CREP, 
Klinger  was  awarded  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute’s  2002  Touch- 
stone Award,  which  recognizes  persons 
in  natural  resources  management  whose 
ingenuity  and  initiative  have  resulted 
in  a program  or  product  that  has  nota- 
bly advanced  sound  resource  manage- 
ment and  conservation  in  North 
America. 

“With  his  commitment  to  impor- 
tant habitat  programs,  we  expect 
Klinger  to  do  an  outstanding  job  as  the 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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director  of  our  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement,” said  PGC  Executive  Direc- 
tor Vem  Ross. 

In  his  new  position,  Klinger  will 
work  with  the  agency’s  six  regional  of- 
fices, 38  foresters,  30  land  managers 
and  more  than  200  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  employees  to  implement  the 
agency’s  multi-million  dollar  habitat 
improvement  program  on  the  1.4  mil- 
lion-acre State  Came  Lands  system.  In 
addition,  he  will  be  responsible  for 
overseeing  all  timber,  mining  and  min- 
eral contracts  on  State  Came  Lands, 
and  the  agency’s  land  acquisition  ef- 
forts. 

Klinger  also  will  he  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  agency’s  federal 
Pittman-Robertson  program,  which 
provides  the  Came  Commission  an  av- 
erage of  $8  million  annually  for  habi- 
tat improvement  projects  on  State 
Came  Lands.  Klinger’s  other  duties  will 
include  overseeing  the  agency’s  engi- 
neering program  for  dams  and  build- 
ings; environmental  planning  and  habi- 
tat protection  review  program;  and  the 
agency’s  public  access  programs,  which 
help  open  an  additional  4.5  million 
acres  of  private  land  to  public  hunting 
and  trapping. 

A native  of  Snyder  County,  Klinger 


received  a bachelor’s  degree  in  forest 
biology  from  Penn  State  University  and 
earned  a master’s  degree  in  wildlife  bi- 
ology from  Kansas  State  University. 

From  1985  to  1989,  Klinger  served 
as  director  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Office  for  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas.  From  1989  to  1991,  he  was 
forest  administrator  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Forces  Command  at  Fort  McPherson, 
Georgia.  In  1991  and  1992,  Klinger 
served  as  the  regional  wildlife  plan- 
ning biologist  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  And,  from 
1992  to  1995,  he  was  the  forest  wild- 
life biologist  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice at  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Klinger  is  a member  of  The  Wild- 
life Society,  and  is  president-elect  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  TTie  Wild- 
life Society.  He  also  is  a member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters,  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society,  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Ornithology,  Pennsylvania  Biological 
Survey-Mammal  Technical  Commit- 
tee, Northeast  Habitat  Technical  Com- 
mittee and  numerous  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies committees. 


PGC  and  Dr.  Alt  recognized  for 
advancing  deer  management 


AT  THE  RECENT  Quality  Deer  Man- 
agement Association  national  conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania  was  honored  with 
three  of  QDM  As  five  national  awards. 
The  Game  Commission  and  Dr.  Gary 
Alt,  supervisor  of  the  agency’s  Deer 
Management  Section,  received,  respec- 
tively, the  Agency  of  the  Year  Award 
and  the  Professional  Deer  Manager  of 
the  Year  Award.  In  addition,  Tim  Smail 
of  Chester  County,  and  a member  of 


the  QDMA  Pennsylvania  State  Chap- 
ter Board  of  Directors,  was  selected  for 
QDM  As  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award. 

“Pennsylvanians  can  certainly  he 
proud  of  this  recognition,”  said  Vern 
Ross,  PGC  Executive  Director.  “While 
we  have  challenged  age-old  deer  hunt- 
ing traditions,  the  Game  Commission, 
as  a separate  and  independent  agency, 
remains  committed  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  deer  herd  and  to  begin 
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to  put  it  in  balance  with  the  habitat, 
which  will  translate  into  better  hunting 
opportunities  for  current  and  future 
generations. 

“We  have  launched  innovative  re- 
search  projects  and  expanded  deer  hunt- 
ing opportunities.  But  it  takes  groups 
such  as  QDMA  to  gamer  the  grass  roots 
support  that  we  needed  to  win  the 
hroad-hased  support  the  Game 
Commission’s  program  enjoys.” 

QDMA’s  Agency  of  the  Year  Award 
recognizes  the  state  or  federal  agency 
that  has  made  the  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  quality  deer  management 
during  the  previous  year. 

“Through  aggressive  changes  in  their 
deer  management  program  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  Game  Commission  is  now 
considered  among  the  most  progressive 
state  wildlife  agencies  in  the  nation  re- 
garding quality  deer  management,”  said 
Brian  Murphy,  QDMA  executive  direc- 
tor. “The  agency  has  implemented  state- 
wide antler  restrictions,  liberalized  doe 
harvest  regulations,  instituted  concur- 
rent deer  seasons  and  more.  Early  results 
from  this  program  are  very  encouraging 
and  bode  well  for  the  future  of  the  state’s 
deer  herds  and  deer  hunters. 

“The  Game  Commission  had  the  re- 
solve to  endure  the  political  and  social 
ramifications  that  resulted  from  drastic 
changes  from  tradition.  Clearly,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  most 
deserving  of  this  award.” 


QDMA’s  Professional  Deer  Man- 
ager of  the  Year  Award  recognizes  the 
professional  biologist  or  manager  who, 
in  the  association’s  position,  has  done 
the  most  to  promote  the  principles  and 
practices  of  quality  deer  management. 

“Dr.  Alt  was  a hands-down  winner 
for  his  efforts  to  promote  quality  deer 
management  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  occasionally  hostile  areas  of 
the  whitetail’s  range  — Pennsylva- 
nia,” Murphy  said.  “While  Dr.  Alt  is 
recognized  as  a black  bear  expert  and 
an  award-winning  photographer,  his 
achievements  in  the  whitetail  arena 
over  the  past  few  years  are  perhaps  his 
most  significant  achievements. 

“Since  being  appointed  as  super- 
visor of  the  Game  Commission’s  Deer 
Management  Section  in  1999,  he  led 
the  effort  to  bring  many  changes  to 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram, including  concurrent  deer  sea- 
sons, fall  antlerless  deer  seasons,  in- 
creased bag  limits,  and  antler  point 
restrictions.  Over  the  past  few  years 
alone.  Dr.  Alt  has  given  more  than  200 
lectures  across  Pennsylvania,  con- 
ducted scores  of  TV,  newspaper  and 
radio  interviews  and  written  quite  a 
few  articles.” 

QDMA  Northeast  Regional  Direc- 
tor Kip  Adams  offered  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  Game  Commission  and 
Dr.  Alt  for  being  selected  for  these  two 
awards. 


To  buy  a C5ame  Commission  2003  Christmas 
tree  ornament,  featuring  a cardinal,  while 
they’re  still  available,  and  to  see  the  many 
other  new  items  from  the  PGC,  visit  “The 
Outdoor  Shop,”  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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“As  a Pennsylvania  resident,  I’d  like 
to  congratulate  the  Game  Commission 
on  this  prestigious  award,”  Adams  said. 
“As  a friend  and  fellow  deer  biologist. 
I’m  very  proud  that  Dr.  Alt  was  selected 
as  the  first-ever  professional  of  the  year. 

“Although  the  agency  and  Dr.  Alt 
provided  the  basic  framework, 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  hunters  also  de- 
serve recognition  since  they  are  the 
ones  who  provided  the  ‘on  the  ground’ 
work.” 

Another  Pennsylvania  resident,  Tim 
Smail  was  selected  for  QDMA’s  Vol- 


unteer of  the  Year  Award.  Like  Alt, 
Smail  has  conducted  many  public  pre- 
sentations on  the  need  for  improved 
deer  management. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
awards  we  present  because  the  recipi- 
ent is  not  a QDMA  employee  or  com- 
pensated in  any  way,”  Adams  said. 
“They  contribute  their  time,  energy 
and  often  much  of  their  own  money, 
with  the  only  objective  of  supporting 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  QDMA. 
This  is  the  truest  meaning  of  dedica- 
tion to  cause.” 


Samples  collected  for  CWD  testing 


WHILE  THERE  continues  to  he  no 
known  case  of  chronic  wasting  disease 
(CWD)  in  the  state,  the  Game  Com- 
mission, joined  hy  veterinarians  and 
laboratory  technicians  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  U.S.  departments  of  Ag- 
riculture, collected  samples  from  2,100 
hunter-killed  deer  to  be  tested  for 
CWD.  (In  2002,  samples  from  more 
than  500  deer  were  tested,  and  all  were 
negative  for  CWD. ) 

“By  conducting  these  random  tests, 
we  will  help  to  assure  ourselves,  and 
the  general  public,  that  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  CWD  is  present  in  the 
state,”  said  PGC  executive  director 
Vem  Ross. 

Game  Commission  deer  aging  teams 
collected  2,100  deer  heads  at  meat 


processing  facilities  during  the  rifle 
deer  season.  The  heads  were  then  taken 
to  the  six  Game  Commission  region 
offices,  where  agency  employees  and 
veterinarians  and  laboratory  techni- 
cians from  the  Pennsylvania  and  U.S. 
departments  of  Agriculture  collected 
the  samples  for  testing. 

The  actual  CWD  tests  will  he  con- 
ducted at  the  state  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  State  Veterinary  Labora- 
tory in  Harrisburg  and  the  New  Bolton 
Center,  which  is  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  veterinary  diagnostics 
laboratory.  Results  are  expected  later 
this  year. 

The  Game  Commission  also  col- 
lected blood  samples  from  the  68  elk 
taken  during  the  elk  season,  and  brain 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  l-SSS-PCC-SOOl.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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and  tissue  samples  from  roughly  50  of 
the  elk.  Samples  from  the  remaining 
18  elk  will  be  submitted  by  taxider- 
mists for  those  elk  hunters  having  their 
trophies  mounted. 

The  elk  samples,  too,  will  he  tested 
for  CWD  and,  under  a contract  with 
Penn  State  University,  also  for  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  brucellosis.  The  test 
results  for  both  deer  and  elk  will  be 


released  as  soon  as  they  are  available. 

Since  1998,  the  Game  Commission 
has  tested  about  300  deer  that  have 
died  of  unknown  illness  or  were  ex- 
hibiting abnormal  behavior.  No  evi- 
dence of  CWD  has  been  found  in  any 
of  the  animals.  To  learn  more  about 
CWD  visit  www.pgc.state.pa.us  and 
click  on  “Hunters-Trappers”  and  then 
select  “Chronic  Wasting  Disease.” 


2004  Triple  Trophy  Celebration 


ON  SATURDAY,  March  20,  a “Triple 
Trophy  Celebration”  is  being  held  at 
the  Monaghan  Township  Fire  Hall, 
near  Dillsburg.  At  this  special  how-to, 
where-to  event  you’ll  be  able  to  meet 
TV’s  “Wild  Moments”  host  Jack 
Huhley;  visit  the  whitetail’s  world  with 
Tom  Fegely;  talk  turkeys  with  Robbie 
Rohm;  and  listen  along  as  Gary  Alt 
reminesces  about  his  experiences  with 
hears  and  deer. 

Fans  of  older  weapons  will  want  to 
be  sure  to  catch  Game  News  colum- 
nists Dave  Ehrig  and  Tom  Tatum  as  they 
talk  about  black  powder  firearms  and 
archery  hunting.  Ed  Wentzler,  owner 
of  “The  Lost  Arts  Trade  Company,”  will 
also  be  there,  as  will  Betty  Lou  Eegely, 
who  will  talk  about  the  care  and  prepa- 
ration of  wild  game. 

For  art  enthusiasts.  Game  News  col- 
umnist and  wildlife  artist  Bob  Sopchick 
will  create  an  original  painting  of  a 


wild  turkey  that  will  be  auctioned  off 
in  the  afternoon. 

There  also  will  he  demonstrations 
by  champion  sporting  dogs,  a display 
alley,  and  silent  and  live  auctions  of 
outdoor  gear  and  wildlife  art.  All  en- 
trants get  a hag  of  surprises  including  a 
Triple  Trophy  mug,  and  there  will  be 
door  prizes  galore. 

Doors  open  at  7 a.m.  and  close  at  4 
p.m.  Breakfast,  lunch  and  snacks  are 
available. 

For  youngsters  16  and  under,  tick- 
ets are  $5.  For  adults,  $20  if  purchased 
by  March  1;  $25  if  purchased  after 
March  1 or  at  the  door. 

For  information  contact  Triple  Tro- 
phy Celebration,  246  Revere  St.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17109-2635,  or  order  your 
tickets  at  www.nedsmithcenter.org 

All  proceeds  from  this  event  will 
he  donated  to  the  Ned  Smith  Center 
for  Nature  and  Art. 


Remember  your  report  card? 

If  you've  taken  any  deer  (ora  turkey)  this  season,  be  sure  to  send  in  your 
harvest  report  card.  If  you've  already  used  — or  lost — the  report  cards 
provided  with  your  hunting  license  package,  see  page  89  of  this  year's 
hunting  and  trapping  digest  for  an  acceptable  facsimile. 

The  information  provided  on  report  cards  is  used  to  measure  harvest 
and  population  trends  and,  ultimately,  help  provide  the  best  hunting 
opportunities  possible.  So,  this  year,  do  your  part:  Remember  to  send  in  a 
harvest  report  card  for  any  turkey  and  every  deer  you  took. 
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North  Dakota 

Despite  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
pronghorn  gun  licenses  in  2002,  844 
hunters  took  694  pronghorn  antelope 
compared  to  880  taken  by  1,030  hunters 
in  2001.  Pronghorn  gun  hunters  spent  an 
average  of  2.3  days  in  the  field  in  2002.  In 
addition,  1,002  archery  hunters  in  2002 
tagged  156  pronghorns  and  averaged  five 
days  afield. 


Indiana 

A gray  wolf  born  in  Wisconsin  in 
2002  was  found  dead  in  the  spring 
of  2003  in  east-central  Indiana.  An 
ear  tag  transmitter  allowed 
biologists  to  determine  the  animal 
had  traveled  more  than  407  miles 
(Wisconsin  wolves  normally  disperse 
an  average  of  70  miles). 


Chronic  Wasting  Disease 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  received  a $2,400,000  grant  from  the  Department  ot 
Defense  to  conduct  research  on  how  the  protein  thought  to  cause  CWD  is  transmitted 
from  animal  to  animal.  Research  will  also  involve  trying  to  develop  a technique  to 
detect  the  agent  in  the  environment,  as  well  as  in  saliva,  feces  and  urine.  The  number 
of  documented  cases  of  CWD  continued  to  increase  in  Wyoming  in  2002. 


Missouri 

Hunters  bagged  14,487  turkeys 
during  the  fall  2002  season  — up 
from  the  13,554  taken  during  the 
2001  fall  season. 


Wisconsin 

There  were  19  firearm-related  hunting 
injuries,  including  two  fatalities  during  the 
2002  regular  gun  deer  season. 


Maryland 

Hunters  took  94,114  deer  in  the  2002-03  season,  which  was  a record  up  12 
percent  from  2001 . The  antlerless  deer  harvest  rose  by  27  percent,  while 
the  antlered  take  declined  by  2.5  percent.  The  harvest  consisted  of  40,042 
antlered  deer  (39,039  whitetails,  1,003  sikas)  and  54,072  antlerless  deer 
(53,034  whitetails,  1,038  sikas).  Bowhunters  took  19,088  deer;  hunters 
during  the  regular  firearms  season  got  51,290;  and  muzzleloader  hunters 
bagged  23,736. 


Nebraska 

A large  canid  killed  in  2002  is  the  first  wild 
gray  wolf  found  in  the  state  in  90  years. 
Tests  confirmed  the  animal  originated  from 
a population  in  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 


Pennsylvania 

Officials  from  the  town  of  Hamburg 
declined  an  offer  from  PETA  (People 
for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals) 
of  $15,000  in  non-meat  burger 
patties  if  it  would  change  its  name 
to  "Veggieburg." 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Few  of  us  have  the  time,  talent  or  devotion  to 
become  adept  at  shooting  offhand.  And  we  owe  it 
to  the  game  we  hunt  to  gain  a stable  . . . 


Shooting 

IN  THE  IDEAL  world  of  the  practice 
range,  every  shooting  position  is  a good 
one.  In  the  real  world,  getting  the  perfect 
shooting  position  is  pie-in-thc'sky.  Luck- 
ily, sometimes  that  pie  comes  a la  mode. 

The  first  Saturday  of  deer  season  last 
year,  I was  looking  to  fill  my  remaining 
antlerless  deer  tag.  I was  also  looking  for  a 
foLir-on-one-side  antlered  deer  in  that  wild- 
life management  unit,  hut  not  looking  as 
hard  for  the  doe.  The  local  state  game  lands 
sounded  like  a good  spot  to  get  shooting  — 
other  hunters  would  certainly  he  there,  stir- 
ring up  the  deer.  Even  if  they  weren’t,  I 
had  a favorite  place  where  I liked  to  take 
my  rifle  for  a walk,  in  a valley  about  a mile 
from  the  parking  lot. 

By  mid-afternoon  I had  heard  only  spo- 
radic shooting.  Most  of  the  hunters  were 
not  in  the  thickets  with  the  deer,  but  on 
the  outside,  hoping  someone  else  would  go 
in  and  boot  the  whitetails  into  the  open. 


Position 

My  hunting  buddy  made  a swing  for  me 
through  a regrowing  timber  cut,  hut  I got 
only  a glimpse  of  three  deer  as  they 
bounded  across  a logging  road  and  disap- 
peared along  the  edge  of  the  snowy  tangle. 

I had  fresh  tracks  now,  so  I decided  to 
follow  them.  Perhaps  I would  get  lucky  as 
I had  never  been  lucky  before  — I would 
see  the  deer  standing  ahead  of  me  and  get 
a shot.  Anyway,  walking  the  open  woods 
below  the  cut  would  take  me  parallel  to 
the  creek.  When  I reached  the  next  hol- 
low upstream,  I could  still-hunt  up  to  the 
road  where  I was  parked.  The  way  I 
planned  it,  that  would  take  me  until  nearly 
quitting  time. 

I scanned  every  horizontal  shape  that 
could  he  a deer  silhouetted  against  the 
snow,  hut  all  were  hlown-down  trees  or  big 
rocks.  I had  expected  the  three  deer  to  dive 
back  into  the  thicket,  but  instead  they  ran, 
then  walked,  out  the  hillside  and  angled 
down  towards  the  creek. 
Time  was  getting  on,  so 
I gave  up  on  the  tracks 
and  angled  up  the  other 
way,  following  a newly 
cut  timber  road.  Nearly 

FIRING  from  a stable 
shooting  position,  such 
as  resting  against  a tree 
will  go  a long  way 
towards  making  a good 
shot  and  a clean  kill. 


Linda  Steiner 
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100  yards  ahead,  I picked  out  a shape  that 
was  unquestionable.  Right  color,  right 
form.  I could  see  the  straight-then-rounded 
line  of  the  hack  end  of  a deer,  and  the 
dipped-in-and-out  curve  of  its  hack  leg. 
The  one  part  1 couldn’t  see  was  the  head, 
although  the  deer  looked  too  small  to  he  a 
buck.  I realized  I couldn’t  shoot  from  where 
I was  standing;  I was  in  mid-stride  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  trail.  What  I needed  was 
a better  shooting  position. 

Sometimes  you  must  just  he  living  right, 
because  a scant  10  yards  ahead  was  a stump, 
a big  one.  A stump  that,  were  it  transported 
to  my  backyard,  would  make  a fine  shoot- 
ing bench.  It  would  do  as  well  here. 

The  deer  was  still  feeding  intently,  so  1 
ducked  low  and  sneaked  ahead  to  the 
stump,  grateful  for  the  snow  muffling  my 
footsteps.  1 rose  up  just  enough  to  place 
my  rifle  on  the  stump  and  found  myself 
foiled  by  the  snow.  1 hadn’t  figured  that 
the  same  eight  inches  1 was  walking 
through  also  lay  atop  the  stump.  My  rifle 
barrel  and  scope  sank  into  the  white  fluff. 

1 reached  ahead  to  brush  the  snow  away 
from  the  scope  and  made  sure  the  muzzle 
was  clear,  and  the  deer  looked  up.  I froze. 
No  antlers  there.  The  deer  lowered  its 
head.  1 dialed  the  zoom  power  of  the  scope 
up  to  maximum,  shouldered  the  stock  and 
tilted  the  rifle  until  the  crosshairs  settled 
on  the  deer’s  shoulder.  The  sight  picture 
was  as  good  and  as  steady  as  for  any  shot  I 
had  ever  taken,  anywhere.  I squeezed. 

The  reward  for  having  such  a great 
shooting  position  was  a heart  shot,  as  quick 
and  clean  a kill  as  any  of  the  more  than  65 
deer  in  my  hunting  career.  Hunting  is 
tough  enough  itself  that  when  we  are  gifted 
with  the  perfect  shooting  position  for  a 
hard-won  shot  opportunity,  we  are  thank- 
ful for  the  rarity.  And  we  make  the  most  of 
it. 

Most  other  shooting  positions  that  we 
hunters  find  ourselves  in  go  downhill  from 
there.  Another  opportunity  in  nearly  the 
same  spot  had  a quite  different  sequel. 

This  time  the  target  was  a buck  — a 6- 


point  with  a foot-wide  spread,  1 learned 
later.  The  shot  occurred  in  the  days  before 
the  concurrent  antlered/antlerless  deer  sea- 
st:>n,  and  1 was  down  to  the  last  afternoon 
of  firearm  buck  hunting.  My  group  had 
decided  that  “going  long”  in  that  same 
creek  valley  might  give  us  a leftover  buck 
or  two.  We  all  trekked  into  the  main  and 
side  hollows,  alternately  still-hunting  and 
stand-hunting  as  we  pleased.  This  sort  of 
disorganized  organized  movement  is  usu- 
ally enough  to  make  any  deer  in  the  area 
nervous  and  get  them  out  of  their  beds. 

1 was  in  nearly  the  same  place  as  the 
shot  1 took  off  the  stump,  hut  walking  the 
valley  in  the  other  direction,  when  1 saw 
the  buck.  I had  just  scrambled  up  from  the 
bottom  of  a small  side  run  and  had  topped 
out  on  the  far  hank  when  1 spotted  deer 
trotting  towards  me.  Several  of  the  does 
with  the  buck  noticed  me  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  herd  braked.  For  a few  moments 
we  had  a motionless  standoff. 

I knew  that  I should  shoot  using  a rest, 
like  getting  a solid  lean  against  a tree  trunk. 
I looked  around  and  realized  that  the 
woods  were  hare  of  trees  for  a dozen  steps 
ahead.  No  good  there.  1 decided  that,  in- 
stead, 1 might  improve  my  shooting  posi- 
tion by  dropping  to  one  knee  or  sitting 
down  and  resting  across  both  knees.  1 
crouched,  hut  1 couldn’t  see  the  deer  be- 
cause of  a roll  in  the  landscape.  1 straight- 
ened up  and  a couple  of  the  does  bolted. 
The  buck  was  beginning  to  fidget.  1 did  the 
best  I could,  tried  to  steady  to  shoot  off- 
hand, and  did.  The  miss  was  clean. 

The  reason  1 know  for  certain  the  de- 
tails of  the  buck’s  rack  is  that  1 eventually 
held  the  antlers  in  my  hands.  The  tag  in 
the  ear,  though,  belonged  to  a friend.  He 
shot  the  deer  in  almost  the  exact  spot  as  I 
had  missed  it,  several  weeks  later  in  the 
winter  muzzleloader  season.  The  difference 
was  that  my  buddy  was  sitting  on  stand, 
prepared  for  the  shot,  when  the  buck 
showed  up.  As  a stand  site,  my  friend  had 
found  a place  with  a log  to  sit  on  and  an- 
other, smaller  hut  just  as  solid  log  at  shoot- 
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ing'bench  height  in  front  of  him.  He  also 
had  made  sure  that  several  sturdy  saplings 
were  available  elsewhere  around  him,  to 
use  as  gun  rests  if  deer  appeared  from  a dif- 
ferent direction. 

This  time  it  was  my  friend  who  received 
the  gift  of  a perfect  shooting  position.  He 
told  me  all  he  had  to  do  was  rest  his  flint- 
lock on  the  horizontal  log  in  front  of  him, 
tilt  the  rifle  so  the  sights  were  lined  up  on 
the  deer’s  chest,  and  fire.  1 was  just  uphill, 
with  my  own  muzzleloader,  when  I heard 
the  shot,  and  we  got  to  the  downed  buck 
at  nearly  the  same  time.  1 recognized  the 
antlers  immediately.  When  my  buddy  re- 
counted the  circumstances  of  the  kill,  I 
realized  that  he  deserved  to  get  the  deer 
more  than  I did,  with  my  previous  shot 
from  a poorer  shooting  position. 


Perhaps  the  ideal  of  marksman  excel- 
lence is  to  be  an  accomplished  offhand 
shooter  — standing  on  one’s  own  two  legs 
and  hitting  the  target  without  the  help  of 
shooting  sticks,  benchrests,  knees,  or  a 
friendly  tree  trunk,  rock,  log  or  Mother 
Earth.  That  may  be  possible  for  those  who 
practice  so  rigorously  they  develop  Olym- 
pic-level skill.  Few  of  us  have  that  kind  of 
time  or  devotion  or  talent.  Besides,  when 
we’re  hunting,  we’re  not  just  cutting  holes 
in  paper.  We’re  dealing  literally  with  life 
and  death,  clean  kills  versus  wounds.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the  game  to  get  the 
best  shooting  position  we  can. 

In  business,  the  answer  to  being  success- 
ful is  “Location,  location,  location.’’  For 
hunting,  the  answer  to  successful  shoot- 
ing is  “Get  a rest,  get  a rest,  get  a rest!”  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Although  not  as  highly  adapted  for  subterranean  life 
as  moles , shrews  burrow  through  the  loose  soils  of 
Penn’s  Woods  like  pit  bull  terriers. 

Shrew  Business 


IN  THE  GRAY  gathering  gloom  of  an 
imminent  February  snowstorm,  I 
stopped  to  watch  a northern  short-tailed 
shrew  foraging  on  the  edge  of  our  powerline 
right-of-way.  On  this  day  it  was  a breezy 
22  degrees,  and  patches  of  hare  earth  al- 
ternated with  patches  of  snow. 

The  shrew  had  scuttled  past  a mere  five 
feet  away.  It  paused  and  used  its  long,  mo- 
bile, cartilaginous  snout  to  poke  in  leaf  lit- 
ter and  dried  grasses  in  search  of  food.  Next 
it  pushed  its  snout  under  a snowy  patch 
for  10  minutes  and  busily  ate  whatever  it 
had  found. 

That  was  when  I slowly  eased  myself 
down  on  my  “hot  seat”  to  watch  it.  The 
shrew  was  too  close  to  focus  my  binoculars 
and  remained  oblivious  to  my  presence.  It 
pursued  its  prey  vigorously,  its  pointed 


snout  questing,  its  clawed  hack  feet  pump- 
ing, its  front  feet  digging  like  a frantic  ter- 
rier. Once  it  pulled  what  looked  like  a cat- 
erpillar from  beneath  the  leaf  litter  and 
chomped  it  down. 

A small,  plush,  charcoal-gray,  furry  hall, 
it  scuffled  over  the  snow.  Its  pink  nose  con- 
stantly sniffed  while  its  naked,  pink  feet 
scratched  the  thin  snow  layer  or  the  open 
turf.  The  little  shrew  ate  so  much  that  it 
even  paused  to  excrete. 

After  nearly  45  minutes  of  high  octane 
hunting  and  eating,  the  shrew  ran  under  a 
log  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It  was  prob- 
ably returning  to  its  apple-size  resting  nest. 
Constructed  of  grasses,  sedges  and  leaves 
in  the  shape  of  a hollow  hall,  nests  may  he 
located  as  much  as  6 to  16  inches  below 
ground  or  beneath  logs,  stumps  or  old 
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boards.  From  the  nest,  openings  lead  to  a 
complex  underground  burrow  system  that 
includes  separate  food-caching  locations 
and  latrine  areas. 

Mostly,  to  reduce  their  need  for  food, 
northern  short-tailed  shrews  (Blarina 
hrevicauda)  sleep  in  the  winter.  But  such 
periods  are  alternated  with  intense  hunt- 
ing periods  that  usually  occur  below  the 
snow  cover,  where  it’s  warmer.  Research- 
ers claim  that  northern 
short-tailed  shrews 
spend  only  brief  peri- 
ods above  ground  dur- 
ing cold  weather,  but 
this  one,  at  least,  was 
undeterred  by  the 
damp  cold. 

On  a much 
warmer  day,  in  late 
May,  1 heard  a rustle 
in  the  dry  leaves  be- 
side First  Field  Trail. 

Again  it  was  a north- 
ern short-tailed 
shrew.  This  time  it 
ranged  over  the  forest 
floor,  in  and  out  of  the 
leaf  litter,  along  the 
sides  of  fallen  logs,  and  atop  beds  of  mosses 
as  it  looked  for  food.  Once  it  tried  to  grab 
a centipede  but  missed.  It  also  lunged  twice 
at  a small  toad.  Finally,  it  disappeared  un- 
derground. 

1 have  been  enamored  with  these  small, 
fierce  mammals  ever  since  1 discovered  my 
first  northern  short-tailed  shrew  dashiiag 
frenetically  around  the  bottom  of  an  old 
bucket  I had  set  in  our  basement  sink  one 
winter  almost  three  decades  ago.  1 knew  it 
was  not  a mouse,  but  just  what  it  was 
puzzled  me.  After  a little  research,  1 iden- 
tified it  and  discovered  to  my  surprise  that 
it  was  one  of  seven  species  of  shrews  living 
in  Pennsylvania  and  312  species  world- 
wide. Found  on  every  continent  hut  Ant- 
arctica and  Australia,  shrews  make  up  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  species  richness  in 
northcentral  and  northeastern  North 


America,  especially  in  wet  sites. 

Shrews  belong  to  the  family  Soricidae 
and  first  evolved  soon  after  dinosaurs  dis- 
appeared, 38  million  years  ago.  Since  then 
they  have  remained  almost  unchanged. 
Most  have  five  clawed  toes  on  each  foot,  a 
long,  pointed  snout  that  extends  beyond 
their  jaw,  a wedge-shape  skull  and  sharp, 
pointed  teeth.  Those  in  the  eastern  U.S. 
possess  tiny  eyes  and  a highly  developed 
sense  of  smell  and 
hearing. 

Of  the  seven 
Pennsylvania  species, 
five  belong  to  the 
Sorex  genus  (Sorex 
being  the  Latin  word 
for  shrew)  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  larger 
water  shrew  (S. 
palustris),  are  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  the 
field. 

Water  shrews  are 
primarily  denizens  of 
rocky-bottomed, 
mountain  streams  in 
forests  of  hemlock, 
spruce  and  rhododendron, 
although  they  also  have  been  found  in 
bogs,  dry  creek  beds  and  near  small  springs. 
At  5.6  to  6.2  inches  in  length,  they  are 
the  longest  of  Pennsylvania’s  shrews.  How- 
ever, northern  short-tailed  shrews,  the  larg- 
est shrew  species  in  the  state,  outweigh 
them.  Their  long,  hicolored  tails  and  bod- 
ies that  are  gray  above  and  white  below 
further  distinguish  water  shrews.  Their 
large,  broad  hind  feet  are  equipped  with 
stiff  hairs  on  the  sides  of  their  toes  that  hold 
globules  of  air.  This  allows  them  to  per- 
form the  seemingly  miraculous  feats  of 
walking  and  running  on  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter. They  are  adept  swimmers  and  divers, 
even  under  ice  in  the  winter  as  they  pur- 
sue their  small  aquatic  prey.  These  are 
shrews  1 would  love  to  see  in  action,  but 
they  are  rare  enough  to  he  listed  as  a threat- 
ened species  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  water  shrews’  hind 
feet  are  equipped  with 
stiff  hairs  on  the  sides  of 
their  toes  that  hold 
globules  of  air.  This 
allows  them  to  perform 
the  seemingly  miracu- 
lous feats  of  walking 
and  running  on  the 
surface  of  water. 
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One  Sorex  species  I have  positively 
identified  on  our  property  is  the  smoky 
shrew  (S.  fumeus).  I found  one  dead  in  the 
woods,  popped  it  in  our  freezer,  and  later 
took  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Merritt,  shrew  ex- 
pert and  Resident  Director  ot  Powdermill 
Nature  Reserve,  the  biological  field  station 
of  Pittsburgh’s  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History.  (For  mcire  information  on 
Merritt’s  work  with  northern  short-tailed 
shrews,  see  my  column  in  the  February 
1997  Game  News.)  Merritt  was  able  to 
quickly  distinguish  my  smoky  shrew  from 
other  Sorex  species. 

Also  called  “gray  shrews,”  they  like 
damp,  dark  woods  with  dense  ferns  and 
other  ground  cover  shaded  by  a canopy  of 
second-growth  timber  — the  kind  of  en- 
vironment we  have  here  — and  they  eat 
small  invertebrates  in  the  leaf  litter.  Smoky 
shrews  live  with  or  near  deer  and  wood- 
land jumping  mice,  red-backed  and  pine 
voles,  hairy-tailed  moles  and  northern 
short-tailed  shrews,  and  they  use  burrows 
of  other  small  woodland  animals.  When 
disturbed  they  are  liable  to  throw  them- 
selves on  their  backs  and  wave  their  legs 
while  emitting  grating,  high-pitched  calls. 

Long-tailed  shrews  (S.  dispar)  resemble 
smoky  shrews  except  for  their  longer  tails, 
slimmer  bodies  and  darker  coloration.  But 
they  prefer  to  live  under  and  among  rocks 
or  boulders,  especially  talus  slopes,  hence 
their  other  name  “rock  shrews.”  In  Penn- 
sylvania their  favorite  food  is  centipedes. 

Then  there  are  the  two  smallest,  look- 
alike  Sorex  species  — the  masked  shrew 
and  pygmy  shrew.  Only  by  examining  their 


teeth  can  they  he  told  apart,  even  though 
the  pygmy  shrew  (S.  hoyi)  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  smallest  mammals  in  North 
America.  Although  they  prefer  dry  moun- 
tain habitats,  they  can  also  be  found  in 
open  fields  and  along  the  edges  of  woods. 
They  make  their  tiny  burrows  below 
stumps,  fallen  logs  and  forest  leaf  carpets, 
and  every  day  eat  twice  their  weight  (that 
of  a dime)  in  insect  larvae,  spiders  and 
beetles.  While  most  shrew  species  produce 
two  or  three  litters  a year,  the  pygmy  shrew 
has  only  one. 

I’m  almost  certain  we  have  masked 
shrews  (S.  cinereus)  here,  and  so  is  Merritt, 
because  of  the  behavior  I’ve  observed. 
Over  the  years  1 have  often  been  stopped 
hy  rustling  and  twittering  sounds  in  the  leaf 
litter  caused  hy  tiny  bodies  dashing  in  and 
out  and  under  and  along  logs.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  intent  on  what  they  are  doing 
that  1 can  sit  on  a log  while  they  run  under 
my  legs.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a good  look  at 
them  and  an  accurate  count  of  their  num- 
bers, hut  I’ve  seen  up  to  five  at  a time. 
Masked  shrews  are  most  famous  for  this 
behavior,  yet  so  far  no  researcher  has  posi- 
tively figured  out  why  they  do  it.  Some 
think  it  is  connected  with  courtship  (they 
do  have  three  litters  of  four  to  ten  young  a 
year)  and  others  believe  it  is  connected 
with  food  gathering.  C.R.  Vispo  observed 
running  masked  shrews  in  a mountain  for- 
est in  western  North  Carolina  and  found 
that  their  stomachs  were  stuffed  with  fly 
larvae.  Another  researcher  mentioned  that 
the  larvae  of  some  flies  may  travel  in  long, 
snake-like  masses  over  the  forest  floor. 
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Shrews,  with  their  keen  noses,  could  eas- 
ily  detect  such  a phenomenon.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  running  I have  observed 
has  occurred  only  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, when  masked  shrews  are  courting, 
mating  and  raising  young. 

Masked  shrews  are  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed shrews  in  North  American,  liv- 
ing in  Alaska,  across  Canada,  and  south 
into  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States. 
They  need  a shaded,  moist  habitat  and  eat 
tiny  mollusks,  insects  and  their  larvae, 
small  worms  and  the  carrion  of  larger  ani- 
mals. 

Finally,  there  are  the  endangered  — in 
Pennsylvania  — least  shtews  {Cryptotis 
parva)  that  look  like  smaller  versions  of 
northern  short-tailed  shrews.  Also  called 
“hee  shrews”  because  they  enter  beehives 
in  search  of  larvae  and  pupae,  their  major 
foods,  they  like  drier  habitats  than  the 
other  shrews.  A grassland  species,  they  live 
in  grassy,  weedy  and  brushy  fields  and  for- 
age in  the  runways  of  meadow  voles.  Least 
shrews  breed  from  March  to  November  and 
are  sometimes  found  together  in  nests,  as 
many  as  1 2 and  3 1 in  Texas  nests  and  3 1 
in  Virginia.  Although  most  shrew  species 
are  solitary  creatures  except  during  court- 


ship and  breeding,  researchers  believe  that 
both  least  shrew  parents  care  for  their  off- 
spring. 

In  general,  shrews  communicate 
through  scent  and  vocalizations,  and  the 
masked,  northern  short-tailed  and  water 
shrews  use  echolocation  (a  physiological 
process  for  locating  distant  or  invisible 
objects  by  means  of  sound  waves  reflected 
back  to  the  emitter  hy  the  objects),  espe- 
cially when  they  are  exposed  to  strange 
situations.  Researchers  think  that  echolo- 
cation may  he  a way  for  them  to  explore  a 
new  habitat  without  attracting  predators. 
Of  those  they  have  plenty  — owls,  house 
cats,  hawks,  opossums,  raccoons,  snakes, 
foxes,  weasels,  bobcats  and  herons,  to  name 
a few.  Because  they  possess  high  metabo- 
lisms, they  must  eat  almost  constantly  and 
most  small  shrews  die  of  old  age  after  only 
a year.  Only  northern  short-tailed  shrews 
live  longer  — 2.5  years. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  learned  about 
these  tiny,  voracious,  pugnacious  mam- 
mals. Over  the  last  couple  decades,  shrew 
research  has  expanded.  As  the  T-shirt  of 
Pennsylvania  wildlife  biologist  Jim  Hart 
puts  it,  “There’s  no  business  like  shrew 
business!”  □ 


Fun  Games  — 


By  Connie  Mertz 

What  Am  I? 


1 am  usually  nocturnal,  shy  and  seldom  seen.  My  large  eyes  allow  me  to  see  in 
darkness,  and  Pm  an  efficient,  opportunistic,  predator.  1 will  feed  on  practically 
any  carnivore,  including  foxes,  and  an  occasional  deer.  1 like  “lookouts,”  where  I 
can  scan  for  my  prey,  and  1 have  a rare  stride,  because  my  hind  legs  are  longer  than 
my  front  legs.  1 am  a . 


My  populations  plummeted  in  the  early  1900s,  but  through  a reintroduction  project 
since  1994  I’m  returning  to  forested  areas,  such  as  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
I’m  an  agile  tree  climbing  furbearer  of  the  mustelid  family.  I’m  30  to  47  inches 
long,  including  my  tail.  1 am  a . 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


The  production  of  modern  bows  and  arrows  contin- 
ues to  incorporate  carbon  and  composite  technology, 
making  them  increasingly  lighter  and  faster. 

The  Carbon 
Composite  Revolution 


DON’T  LOOK  NOW,  bowhunting 
buffs,  but  you’re  living  smack  dab 
in  the  middle  of  an  intense,  far  reaching 
and  irreversible  revolution  — a carbon 
revolution.  This  dramatic  ongoing  event 
concerns  the  technology  that  has  literally 
revolutionized  the  arrows  you  sling,  the 
bow  that  launches  those  arrows,  the  ac- 
cessories  that  adorn  that  bow,  the  stands 
from  which  you  shoot,  and  even  the 
clothes  you  wear. 

The  element  most  central  to  all  this  has 
been  carbon,  and  the  composites  it  has 
spawned. 

Look  up  the  word  “carbon”  in  your  dic- 
tionary and  you’ll  find  it  defined,  vaguely. 


as  a common  nonmetallic  ele- 
ment occurring  in  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  in  all 
plants  and  animals.  Carbon  is 
found  in  various  purer  forms 
ranging  from  diamonds  and 
graphite  to  coal  and  charcoal. 
It’s  a versatile  substance  to  be 
sure,  but  who  would  have 
thought  it  could  have  so  per- 
meated the  universe  of  archery 
and  bowhunting  to  such  a 
great  extent.  And  nothing  has 
been  affected  more  by  this 
revolution  than  the  arrows  we 
shoot  from  our  hows. 

Over  the  years  arrow  shaft  material  has 
evolved  from  wood  to  aluminum  to  fiber- 
glass and,  finally,  to  carbon  and  various 
aluminum/carbon  composites.  Pierre  Pujos 
is  generally  credited  with  developing  the 
first  carbon  arrows  back  in  1985.  The  new 
arrows  would  have  a far-reaching  effect  on 
the  entire  archery  industry,  exponentially 
increasing  arrow  speed  and  improving  ac- 
curacy. Pujos  modified  his  design  in  1995 
by  wrapping  the  fibers  to  create  a highly 
reinforced  shaft,  which  was  stronger, 
lighter  and  stiffen  Today  Pujos’  company. 
Carbon  Impact  in  Traverse  City,  Michi- 
gan, offers  a variety  of  carbon  arrow 
choices,  including  their  Fat  Shaft  XLT’s  in 
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ALUMINUM  SHAFT,  top,  is  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  carbon 
or  composite  shafts. 


four  different  straightness  tolerances  and 
spine  weights. 

Initially,  carbon  arrows  were  plagued 
with  the  same  problems  as  their  fiberglass 
predecessors:  lack  of  uniform  consistency 
and  a tendency  to  break.  These  problems 
were  eventually  corrected  with  subsequent 
technological  breakthroughs.  Carbon  fiber 
technology  makes  these  arrows  both  light- 
weight and  durable. 

Jeff  McNail  is  the  sales  manager  at 
Easton  Technical  Products,  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  arrow  manufacturers. 
Easton  made  its  original  reputation  as  a 
major  manufacturer  of  tubular  aluminum 
arrows,  hut  has  since  taken  up  the  banner 
of  the  carbon  revolution  with  its 
CarbonAeros,  and  is  also  in  the  forefront 
of  composite  technology.  “Easton  pio- 
neered the  aluminum/carbon  products 
revolution  back  in  the  early  1980s  with  the 
ACC  — Aluminum  Carbon  Composite,” 
says  McNail.  “A/C  arrows  overall  are  more 
consistent  from  shaft  to  shaft  in  spine  and 
weight  than  carbon  arrows,  because  the 
tolerances  are  easier  to  control  during 
manufacturing  due  to  the  aluminum  core. 
For  example,  our  A/C  Kinetic  II,  with  its 
heavier  0.010-inch  aluminum  wall  thick- 
ness, provides  extra  mass,  resulting  in  ad- 
ditional kinetic  energy  and  penetration.  A 
wrap  of  super  stiff  carbon  fiber  gives  the 
desired  stiffness  and  durability  to  a smaller 
diameter  shaft.  Weight  is  9.45  grains  per 
inch  in  the  460  (lightest)  size  shaft. 

“Our  new  super-fast,  LightSpeed  light- 
weight carbon  arrow  can  be  used  for  hunt- 
ing and  is  also  the  perfect  3-D  performer. 
Flatter  trajectory  allows  for  a more  gener- 
ous margin  for  error  when  estimating  dis- 
tances. The  weight  of  this  shaft  is  6.43 


grains  per  inch  in 
the  500  (lightest) 
size  shaft.” 

The  extreme  in 
light  weight  carbon 
arrows  at  this  writ- 
ing comes  from 
High  Country  Ar- 
chery with  their  Speed  Pro  Ultra  Military 
Grade  Carbon  Arrows  that  weigh  in  at  a 
mere  5.5  grains  per  inch.  The  problem  with 
making  arrows  too  light  is  the  detrimental 
effects  they  may  have  on  the  hows  that  are 
shooting  them  — something  akin  to  the 
same  destructive  effect  that  dry-firing  has 
on  some  bows. 

Carbon  arrows  are  faster,  lighter  and  in 
some  ways  more  reliable  than  their  alumi- 
num brethren.  Unlike  aluminums,  carbons 
won’t  ding  or  bend,  compromising  the 
trueness  of  their  flight.  They  tend  to  be 
more  durable  in  that  respect,  although  the 
same  branch  or  rock  that  inflicts  a dent  on 
an  aluminum  shaft  might  shatter  a carbon. 
The  fact  that  lightweight  carbon  arrows 
may  achieve  incredible  velocities  — well 
over  300  feet  per  second  — makes  them 
appealing  to  hunters  and  3-D  shooters, 
because  of  the  greater  margin  of  error  such 
arrows  provide  in  range  estimation. 

The  downside  of  shooting  such  light- 
weights is  the  loss  of  downrange  kinetic 
energy  and  penetration,  which  results  in 
fewer  pass-through  shots  and  a general  loss 
of  killing  power.  Another  drawback  with 
the  carbon  arrow  is  that  it  may  shatter  upon 
impacting  hone.  Shrapnel  from  the  shat- 
tered arrow  may  require  more  cautious  pro- 
cessing of  the  meat. 

Many  archers  think  of  the  Beman  Com- 
pany when  they  remember  some  of  the  first 
carbon  arrows  to  come  on  the  market.  The 
technology  back  then,  protruding  carbon 
fibers,  produced  a smaller  diameter,  light- 
weight and  extremely  durable  carbon  ar- 
row. The  accuracy  of  Beman’s  original 
Carbon  Hunter  converted  legions  of  ar- 
chers and  bowhunters  into  carbon  arrow 
enthusiasts  nearly  20  years  ago.  The  Car- 
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bon  Hunter  continues  to  be  a favorite, 
because  of  its  value  and  durability.  Beman, 
which  is  now  owned  hy  Easton,  is  still  very 
active  in  the  production  of  carbon  arrows. 
“Beman’s  ICS  Hunter  Arrow  represents 
state  of  the  art  carhon  technology,”  says 
McNail.  “The  ICS,  which  stands  for  In- 
ternal Component  System,  offers  a happy 
medium  between  light  weight  and  a 
heavier  downrange  energy  that  has  more 
punch.”  Beman  also  introduced 
CamoCarbon  a few  years  ago,  in  which 
camouflage  patterns  were  applied  to  the 
carhon  shaft  — a technology  that  is  now 
widespread  throughout  the  industry. 

Beman  is  also  in  the  business  of  produc- 
ing composites.  Weighing  in  at  8.8  grains 
per  inch  in  460  size  composite,  for  example, 
is  the  company’s  Carhonmetal  Matrix. 
This  composite  arrow  combines 
straightness  and  durability  with  the  fusion 
of  multi-layer  carbon  and  high-strength 
alloy.  The  heavier  weight  of  the 
Carhonmetal  Matrix  provides  loads  of  ki- 
netic energy  for  that  downrange  impact. 

Some  hunters  shy  away  from  using  car- 
bon arrows  under  the  perception  that  they 
are  too  fragile  to  do  the  job.  “Carbon  ar- 
rows are  excellent  for  hunting  if  special 
precautions  are  taken,”  says  McNail.  “Car- 
bon arrow  shafts  used  in  bowhunting  could 
break  after  being  shot  into  a big  game  ani- 
mal. This  arrow  breakage  may  be  caused 
by  the  angle  in  which  the  arrow  impacts 
the  animal,  or  by  the  reaction  of  the  ani- 
mal itself,  such  as  rolling  on  the  shaft  or 
rubbing  against  a tree.  The  break  may  be 
inside  the  animal  and  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately obvious  after  recovery  of  the  animal.” 

Unlike  aluminum  arrows,  when  a car- 
bon arrow  breaks  it  tends  to  shatter  and 
create  many  sharp,  splinter-like  fragments. 
These  fragments  can  be  harmful  to  humans 
if  ingested;  therefore,  when  game  is  recov- 
ered, the  hunter  should  always  carefully 
determine  whether  the  arrow  has  broken 
inside  the  animal.  If  so,  the  bowhunter 
should  use  caution  when  field-dressing 
game  animals,  avoiding  splinters  of  carbon 


fiber  and  removing  the  flesh  in  the  area  of 
the  wounds  that  may  contain  carhon  fi- 
ber, particularly  at  the  entry  and  exit 
points.  The  bowhunter  should  then  thor- 
oughly clean  the  surrounding  area  of  the 
wound  and  inspect  for  the  presence  of  car- 
bon fragments  and  dispose  of  any  meat  that 
might  contain  carbon  splinters. 

Treestands  are  also  feeling  the  effects  of 
this  revolution.  Manufacturers  are  apply- 
ing the  new  technology  to  make  these  de- 
vices stronger,  lighter  and  quieter. 
OL’MAN  Treestands  has  introduced  its 
Multi-Vision  Air  Elite  Ti.  Produced  from 
a combination  of  titanium  and  carbon  fi- 
ber, this  modem  climbing  stand  weighs  in 
at  a mere  16  rustproof  pounds.  OL’MAN 
claims  that  this  new  technology  also  makes 
its  stand  more  durable,  shock  resistant  and 
fatigue  resistant. 

Carbon  (and  its  kissin’  cousin  charcoal) 
has  also  begun  showing  up  in  scent  reduc- 
tion sprays,  and  in  much  of  our  clothing 
itself,  as  a way  of  reducing  scent  and  de- 
tection. Robinsons  Outdoors  Inc.  is  one 
company  that  has  incorporated  this  car- 
bon technology  into  its  Scent  Blocker 
Carbon  Blast  human  scent  eliminator, 
where  the  key  ingredient  is  activated  car- 
bon. The  same  company  also  markets  cam- 
ouflage clothing  with  removable  carbon 
liners  that  dampen  human  scent. 

For  bows,  carbon  or  carbon  composite 
components  add  much  the  same  advan- 
tages they  do  for  arrows:  lighter  weight, 
strength  and  durability.  Different  manufac- 
turers incorporate  the  carbon  and  compos- 
ite elements  in  different  ways,  but  in  each 
case,  the  goal  is  improved  strength,  dura- 
bility and  speed  in  a lighter  weight  bow.  A 
sampling  of  some  of  the  newest  bows  on 
the  market  reveals  how  the  new  carbon 
and  composite  technology  is  making  its 
mark.  Jennings  RackMaster  touts  solid  car- 
bon twill  limbs  and  titanium-finish  hard- 
ware. Golden  Eagle’s  Mossy  Oak  32  adver- 
tises CarbonAir  Quad  limbs.  Martin  Ar- 
chery boasts  multi-directional,  multi-lami- 
nated carbon  core-flex  limbs  in  their  Scep- 
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CARBON  is  becoming  a common  element 
in  cleaning  agents  and  scent  shields. 


ter  III  bow.  Buckmasters  G2  XL  bow  offers 
risers  machined  from  an  aluminum/tita' 
nium  composite. 

High  Country  Archery,  an  innovative 
company  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  car- 
bon and  composite  revolution,  claims  that 
its  carbon  riser  bows  are  stronger  and  qui- 
eter than  other  bows.  They  also  have  less 
flex,  less  noise  and  less  vibration  because 
their  military  grade  carbon  yields  highest 
strength  to  weight  ratio  of  any  riser,  and 
also  because  carbon  is  unaffected  by  ex- 
treme cold  temperatures,  carbon  fiber  ab- 
sorbs 75  percent  more  shock  than  alumi- 
num, and  because  carbon  fiber  dampens 
sound  transfer.  Three  High  Country  bows 
incorporate  this  carbon-riser  technology: 
the  Carbon  4-Runner,  Max  Extreme  and 
SSR.  “Many  bow  manufacturers  will  void 
their  warranties  on  bows  shooting  arrows 
weighing  less  than  five  grains  per  pound 
of  pull,”  says  Mike  Vaughn  of  High  Coun- 
try Archery.  “At  High  Country,  our  car- 
bon riser  makes  our  bows  tough  enough  to 
dry  fire  and  we  won’t  void  the  warranty.” 

Vaughn  reveals  that  the  most  recent 
advances  at  High  Country  are  in  the  realm 
of  new  arrow  technology.  “Currently  we’re 


working  with  a new  carbon-composite 
material  that  has  greater  density  than  any 
other  available  today,  and  a density  that 
provides  spine  stiffness  without  the  weight. 
So  with  our  new  SpeedPro  Max  arrow, 
there  is  one  spine  for  all  arrows  and  they 
can  be  shot  from  any  bow  regardless  of  draw 
weight.  This  arrow  weighs  in  at  5. 5. grains 
per  inch,  hut  has  the  stiffness  of  most  9.5  - 
to  10.5-grain-per-inch  arrows. 

“Another  benefit  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  carbon  riser  on  the  bow  and  the 
SpeedPro  Max  is  that  you  get  faster  speed 
and  flatter  trajectory  while  shooting  more 
comfortable  draw  weights,”  notes  Vaughn. 

These  bow  and  arrow  manufacturers, 
along  with  many  others,  are  incorporating 
the  latest  in  carbon  and  composite  tech- 
nology to  produce  lighter,  stronger,  faster 
bow  and  arrow  combinations.  The  ultimate 
effect  for  the  average  archer  is  enormous. 
A few  months  ago  I purchased  a new  bow 
incorporating  much  of  today’s  new  tech- 
nology. I also  made  the  move  to  carbon- 
composite  arrows,  forsaking  my  traditional 
aluminum.  I never  really  recognized  or 
appreciated  the  difference  until  I hauled 
my  old  bow  and  arrows  out  of  mothballs  to 
be  used  as  a back-up  on  a New  York 
bowhunting  trip.  When  I shot  the  old  bow/ 
heavy  aluminum  arrow  combo  I was  aston- 
ished at  the  amount  of  vibration  and  noise 
it  generated.  It  had  always  shot  that  way, 
no  doubt,  but  I never  noticed  it  until  after 
a few  months  of  being  spoiled  by  my  revo- 
lutionary new  rig. 

No  doubt  the  future  holds  even  more 
sophisticated,  technologically  refined 
bows,  arrows  and  accessories.  But  ulti- 
mately, just  like  the  most  primitive  bows 
fashioned  from  string  and  stick,  the  mod- 
ern bow  and  the  arrow  is  only  as  good  — 
as  accurate  and  effective  — as  the  archer 
who’s  pulling  the  string.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  6.5x.284  is  opening  some  eyes  in  the  1 ,000-yard 
competition  circuit,  and  it’s  also  an  excellent  choice  for 
long  range  varmint  hunting. 


The  6.5  X .284 
Wildcat 


Helen  Lewis 


DON  LEWIS  and  custom  rifle  builder  JIM  PEIGHTAL  with 
a 6.5  X .284  rifle  built  on  a Remington  short  action 
Wilson  heavy  barrel  and  Lone  Wolf  1000  fiberglass  stock. 


ONE  OF  THE  DRAWBACKS  of  tink- 
ering with  varmint  cartridges  and 
wildcatting  is  thinking  that  the  cartridge 
being  worked  on  at  the  time  is  (or  will  be) 
the  ultimate  varmint  round.  I’m  guilty  of 
saying  that  the  .22-250  Ackley  Improved 
has  all  the  potential  for  long  range  224- 
caliber  shooting.  I’ve  also  stated  the  6mm 
HLS  (a  .22-250  Remington  case  necked 
up  to  6mm)  has  a distinct  edge  on  the  .22- 
250  factory  round.  1 didn’t  stop  at  that:  1 
stated  emphatically  that  the  6mm  x.284 
was  a long  range  varmint  hunter’s  dream. 
Now  that  I’ve  “painted”  myself  into  three 
or  four  corners,  I’m  faced  with  another 
varmint  wildcat  that  just  might  over- 
shadow my  previous  entries.  From  early 
range  tests  up  to  500  yards,  there  are  indi- 


cations this  creation,  which 
has  a long  history  as  a wildcat, 
qualifies  as  a super  long  range 
varmint/target  cartridge.  It’s  a 
6.5x.284  wildcat,  which  can 
handle  an  array  of  heavy  bul- 
lets. After  all  the  accolades  I’ve 
heaped  on  the  .22-250  Ackley 
Improved,  .22  CHeetah  and 
the  6mm  HLS,  just  to  name  a 
few,  is  it  possible  that  there  is 
another  varmint  cartridge  that 
has  superior  ballistics?  I’ll  do 
my  best  to  explain. 

In  reality,  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant differences  among  most  varmint 
cartridges  available  today.  Before  you  be- 
gin shaking  your  head  in  disagreement, 
here  is  what  1 mean.  Probably  the  most 
popular  varmint  round  today  is  the 
Remington  .22-250,  and  1 see  no  reason 
to  dispute  that.  Other  factory  .224  varmint 
rounds  include  the  .22  Hornet,  Remington 
.222,  Remington  .223  and  the  Winches- 
ter .220  Swift.  Varmint  hunting  today  is 
not  limited  to  just  the  224-caliber,  though. 
Factory  varmint  cartridges  of  other  calibers 
include  the  .17  Remington,  .19  Calhoon, 
.243  Winchester,  .240  Weatherby,  6mm 
BR  and  the  .250-3000  Savage.  With  the 
exception  of  the  .22  Hornet,  all  of  these 
cartridges  have  something  in  common. 
While  they  offer  somewhat  different  muzzle 
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Helen  Lewis 

LEWIS'S  custom  6.5  x .284  is  equipped  with 
a )ewell  BR  trigger  that  adjusts  from  1 V2  to 
3 ounces. 

velocities  and  bullet  weights,  each  can  eas- 
ily  qualify  as  a 250'yard  varmint  round. 

I’m  sure  some  readers  are  still  shaking 
their  heads,  but  studying  each  cartridge’s 
ballistics  shows  there  is  not  a wide  varia- 
tion in  top  muzzle  velocities.  It’s  true  that 
some  of  the  ones  mentioned  have  a longer 
accuracy  range,  hut  most  varmint  hunting 
is  done  under  325  yards,  and  even  the  .19 
Calhoon  (.22  Hornet  case  necked  down 
to  19-caliber)  is  pretty  effective  at  300 
yards  with  32-  and  40-grain  Calhoon  bul- 
lets. A friend  who  writes  about  guns  used 
an  H&R  .17/.223  Ultra  Wildcat  most  of 
one  summer  for  chucks,  and  reported  kills 
at  400  yards  when  all  conditions  were  right. 
That’s  impressive,  hut  with  a 25-grain  bul- 
let the  17-caliher  is  not  a 400-yard  varmint 
cartridge  — at  least  not  on  a serious  basis. 

I’m  from  the  old  school  of  varmint 
hunters  who  date  back  to  the  1930s  and 
’40s,  when  varmint  hunting  was  simply  a 
means  of  ridding  the  gardens  of  unwanted 
pests.  I might  add  that  during  the  Depres- 
sion, groundhog  was  common  fare  on  the 
Sunday  dinner  table.  I lugged  many  a 
chuck  for  a mile  or  more  to  supplement 
the  family  meat  supply.  Shooting  then  was 
short  range,  up  to  50  yards.  Naturally,  the 
.22  Long  Rifle  hollow  point  bullet  was  fa- 
vored, but  the  .25-20  Winchester  had  a 
small  following.  From  those  experiences  I 
became  more  or  less  convinced  that  chuck 
shooting  was  basically  a 22-caliher  sport, 
and  1 stuck  with  that  philosophy  long  af- 
ter the  .222  Remington  was  feeling  a lot 


of  pressure  from  the  6mms.  Even  when  I 
purchased  my  first  .243  Winchester,  1 had 
the  feeling  the  cartridge  was  too  large  and 
powerful  for  woodchuck  shooting. 

When  the  .222  Remington  made  its 
debut,  most  chuck  hunters  I knew  weren’t 
thinking  in  terms  of  2 75 -yard  shots.  The 
average  shot  was  well  under  100  yards,  and 
many  of  us  were  apprehensive  about  shoot- 
ing at  distances  much  beyond  that.  I recall 
my  brother  Dan,  who  had  used  the  .22 
rimfire  for  several  decades,  questioning  my 
wisdom  while  I was  getting  set  up  to  shoot 
at  a chuck  more  than  200  yards  away  with 
my  .222  Remington  Model  722.  Dan 
wanted  to  get  closer  but,  in  all  fairness,  he 
had  never  used  a true  varmint  cartridge  and 
probably  didn’t  realize  the  .222  Remington 
was  just  as  accurate  at  200  yards  as  his 
Marlin  lever  action  .22  rifle  was  at  40  yards. 

After  purchasing  the  Model  722 
Remington  I had  the  same  doubts  and 
fears,  hut  after  a summer  of  trial  and  error 
shooting,  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  my 
many  misses  could  easily  be  associated  with 
my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  .222’s  trajec- 
tory. I knew  nothing  about  exterior  ballis- 
tics and  the  flight  of  a bullet.  Well,  I did 
know  to  hold  high  on  long  shots,  hut  that’s 
not  a proven  method.  It  wasn’t  until  1961, 
when  I purchased  a Herter’s  chronograph, 
that  I really  began  to  learn  what  happens 
to  a bullet  after  it  exits  the  muzzle.  Just 
knowing  the  velocity  gave  me  a working 
base  and  helped  me  develop  better  reloads 
for  varmint  hunting. 

As  the  years  flew  by,  more  calibers  and 
types  of  cartridges  crossed  my  henchrest. 
Keeping  accurate  records  on  the  velocity 
and  accuracy  potential  of  each  load  com- 
bination provided  solid  facts.  With  a dozen 
or  more  targets  shot  over  a period  of  time 
with  the  same  load  combination,  there  was 
little  guesswork  involved.  While  most  of 
my  range  work  was  under  300  yards,  I soon 
learned  that  large  calibers  with  heavier 
bullets  had  the  highest  accuracy  potential. 

I started  looking  beyond  the  6mms  for 
an  accurate  500-yard  rifle,  and  although 
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I’m  not  going  to  claim  that  the  6.5x.284 
meets  all  the  requirements  for  long  range 
accuracy,  I do  feel  it  has  an  edge  on  the 
rest  of  the  clan.  And  while  that’s  just  my 
opinion,  I have  read  that  the  6.5x.284  is 
dominating  the  1,000'yard  competition 
circuit.  That’s  an  impressive  testimony. 

Few  Pennsylvania  big  game  hunters  re- 
alize that  the  .260  Remington  (6.5  or  264- 
caliber),  a fine  deer  cartridge,  can  also  work 
perfectly  for  the  varmint  hunter  when 
lower  weight  .264  bullets  are  used.  Cus- 
tom rifle  builder  Jim  Peightal  from  Ernest, 
PA,  thought  this  wildcat  would  make  an 
ideal  writing  project. 

It  all  started  with  a Remington  700 
short  action.  Peightal  had  done  several 
rifles  using  barrels  from  the  Wilson  Arms 
Co.,  63  Leetes  Island  Rd,  Branford,  CT 
06405,  and  thought  a full  heavy  job  would 
be  ideal  for  a rifle  that  was  being  designed 
basically  for  competition.  George  Wilson 
suggested  a stainless  steel  27-inch  barrel 
with  a l-in-9  twist.  Peightal  installed  a 
muzzle  brake,  which  not  only  reduces  re- 
coil but  gave  the  barrel  a classic  look.  All 
in  all  it’s  a superb  piece  of  workmanship. 

Lone  Wolf  Rifle  Stocks,  125  N.  Hilltop 
Rd,  Columbia  Falls,  MT  59912,  was  con- 
tacted for  suggestion  on  what  stock  to  use. 
Bob  Culbertson  informed  me  that  their  Mk 
1000,  which  had  been  introduced  a few 
months  earlier,  had  been  extremely  well 
received  by  the  “long  range”  shooting 
crowd  — especially  the  1 ,000-yard  com- 
petitors. Culbertson  also  told  me  this  par- 
ticular fiberglass  model  had  been  designed 
primarily  for  long  range  competition  and 
varmint  shooting.  The  Mk  1000  fiberglass 
is  a tracker  style  stock  and  made  for  shoot- 
ing off  a front  rest  and  rear  rabbit  ear  bag. 
The  3-inch  wide  forend  and  bottom  of  the 
butt  stock  are  parallel  for  quick  return  to 


Fun  Game  answers: 
bobcat;  fisher. 


battery.  Lone  Wolf  also  furnishes  alumi- 
num tracking  rails  for  the  forend  and  butt. 
The  impressive-looking  stock  can  he  built 
to  the  weight  desired  by  the  customer. 

Dedicated  long  range  shooters  know 
how  important  trigger  pull  is.  1 replaced 
the  factory  trigger  with  a Jewell  BR  trigger 
that  has  an  adjustment  range  of  1 to  3 
ounces.  Varmint  shooters  should  use  the 
Jewel  HVR  (Hunting/Varmint  model), 
which  has  a much  wider  range  of  pull 
weights.  A light  trigger  pull  is  exactly  what 
is  needed  for  long  range  competition,  and 
I hope  the  new  rig  will  be  a winner  on  the 
competition  line.  After  installing  a 36x 
Bausch  & Lomb  benchrest  scope  the  rifle 
came  in  at  14V4  pounds.  Because  the  rifle 
would  see  only  limited  field  use,  the  extra 
pounds  would  benefit  a competition 
shooter. 

After  Peightal  finished  assembling  the 
new  rig,  I got  reloading  dies  from  Redding 
Reloading  Equipment,  1989  Star  Road, 
Cortland,  NY  13045.  With  a 120-grain 
Nosier  spitzer  bullet,  obtaining  a velocity 
of  around  3,020  fps  is  within  reason. 

Peightal  range  tested  the  new  rifle  un- 
der impossible  weather  conditions,  as  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  was  being  inundated 
with  heavy  rains  and  wind  gusts  of  40  mph. 
Still,  Jim  fired  several  3-shot,  100-yard 
groups  that  fell  below  5/8  of  an  inch.  A 
longtime  shooting  friend,  Judy  Wyant  from 
Kittanning,  fired  a 9/16-inch  3-shot,  100- 
yard  group.  Judy  was  not  accustomed  to  the 
light  trigger  pull,  and  when  she  tests  the 
rifle  at  100,  300  and  500  yards,  she  will  by 
then  have  mastered  the  trigger. 

Believe  it  or  not,  I have  fired  just  one 
3-shot  group.  Since  I have  macular  degen- 
eration, luck  may  have  been  on  my  side 
when  the  three  shots  printed  a group  mea- 
suring just  under  3/8  of  an  inch.  When  I 
get  the  rifle  back  from  friends  who  are  long 
range  enthusiasts.  I’ll  do  more  testing,  but 
as  it  stands  now,  the  6.5  x .284  Wildcat  is 
certainly  a cartridge  any  long  range  shoot- 
ing enthusiast  would  be  wise  to  con- 
sider. □ 
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WITH  THE  flintlock  cleaned  and  stowed,  I sift  the  deer  seasons  through  my  thoughts 
to  shake  out  the  meaningful  kernels.  A theme  that’s  been  upstaging  all  others 
these  months  is  the  climb. 

For  more  than  four  decades  now,  most  of  my  deer  hunts,  gobbler  scouts  and  searches 
for  morels  have  begun  with  the  climb.  It  scales  a ridge  that  cannot  honestly  be  called  a 
mountain,  hut  it’s  steep  and  the  ascent  is  long  enough  to  tax  legs  and  lungs.  The  climb 
puts  you  on  top  of  the  kind  of  western  Pennsylvania  slope  that  is  too  prevalent  to  even 
attempt  to  number  or  name.  The  ridge  I have  been  climbing  for  40  years 
is  ordinary  but  representative  of  a region  I have  called  my  home,  and 
I love  it  for  that.  : il  / 

There  are  machines  now  that  could  assault  and  win  the  ridge 
in  seconds,  hut  they  hold  no  allure.  To  truly  hunt  is  to  im- 
merse one’s  self  in  the  physical  world,  where  climax  comes  as 
an  encounter  with  living  nerves  and  wild  muscle  intent  on 
living  longer.  To  end  that  life  without  some  compensatory 
physical  investment  is  not  something  I wish  to  do.  I will 
hunt  the  top  of  the  ridge  as  long  as  I can  get  there  my- 
self. After  that  I will  hunt  lower  down. 

The  climb  is  a way  of  sensing  change  on  the  land, 
and  within  yourself,  against  a geological  constant.  The 
physical  properties  of  the  ridge  — its  slope,  aspect 
and  height  — remain  the  same  within  the  scale  of  a 
human  life.  But  throughout  the  veneer  of  living 
things  that  cap  the  slope,  change  is  the  norm.  As  I 
climb,  the  timber  on  my  right  is  taller  and  broader 
now,  and  the  brush  on  my  left  is  surging  skyward,  com- 
peting for  light  in  the  wake  of  a cut.  Forest  has  swallowed 
the  pastures  along  the  flanks,  and  wood  warblers  nest  where 
we  once  bounced  rabbits  from  the  grass. 

Now  in  my  second  half-century,  I know  I do  not  ascend  the  ridge  in  the  same  way  I 
once  did,  when  each  hunt  began  with  a sprint  to  the  summit,  cold  steel  of  the  Winches- 
ter in  my  grip,  and  a ridgetop  buck  ghosting  through  my  anxious  imaginings.  These  days 
I plan  my  ascent  — “stop  at  the  big  beech  tree,  again  on  the  bench  where  the  morels 
grow”  — and  once  I get  to  the  crest,  I don’t  come  down  until  dusk. 

Another  change  is  that  I now  often  make  the  climb  with  a darned  good  high  school 
cross-country  runner,  who  also  is  my  son.  He  starts  up  first,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
wait  for  Dad,  although  he  must  yearn  to  get  to  the  top  just  as  badly  as  I did  long  ago. 
When  I catch  up  he’ll  whisper  something  like,  “No  use  hurrying.  We  don’t  want  to  get 
over-heated”  to  decoy  me  from  his  real  intent.  That’s  another  thing  about  the  climb.  It 
lets  you  watch  the  bloom  of  maturity  take  hold  in  a young  man  you  have  known  all 
his  life. 
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White  Oak  Whitetaile 
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The  Game  Commiaeion  is  pleased  to  otter  . . . 

White  Oak  Whitetaile,  by  3ob  Sopchick. 

Limited  to  950  signed  and  numbered  prints,  image  size  is 
about  24  X 10  inohes.  Prints  are  $125,  plus  $10.95  s&h; 
framed  prints  oost  an  additional  $97.50,  plus  $14.95  s&h. 
PA  residents  add  67o  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-5459  and  have  your  Visa,  Discover, 

MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


For  more  on  what  the  PGC  offers,  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop” 
at  WWW. pgc. state. pa. us. 
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In  the  December  issue  ive  ran  the  formal  motion  approved  by  the  Game 
Commissioners  to  oppose  any  merger  as  proposed  by  House  Resolution  15 
or  HR  222.  In  the  January  issue  — along  with  covering  the  merger  prO' 
posal  in  our  annual  report  — we  published  the  testimony  presented  by  the 
Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League  to  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  September  25,  2003.  Last  month  we  ran  the  testimony 
presented  by  the  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania.  Following  is  testi- 
mony presented  by  Melody  Zullinger,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  at  the  same  legislative  hearing.  — 

Boh  Mitchell 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

Mr.  chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  good  evening.  My  name  is  Melody 
Zullinger,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  With  me  tonight  is  Ted  Onufrak,  our  1st  Vice  President.  The  PFSC 
consists  of  more  than  63,000  members  and  we  have  50  affiliated  counties  across  the 
state. 

Just  this  past  weekend  at  our  statewide  convention,  our  delegates  again  discussed 
House  Resolution  15.  Our  grassroots  membership  made  their  voices  heard  — the  vote 
was  unanimous  to  oppose  any  merger  at  this  time. 

Many  of  our  members  have  diligently  attended  prior  hearings  on  the  issue  and 
patiently  waited  to  hear  testimony.  Even  though  the  Fegislative  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  has  yet  to  issue  its  report,  to  date,  we  have  heard  nothing  financially, 
resource  wise,  or  otherwise,  that  justifies  any  merger  of  the  PFBC  and  the  PGC.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  would  like  to  request  that  when  the  Budget  &.  Finance  Committee 
does  present  its  report,  it  he  done  at  a public  hearing. 

Throughout  the  prior  hearings,  we’ve  heard  words  like  tradition,  conservation, 
opportunity  and  yes,  even  the  nasty  “B”  word:  biodiversity.  Often  times,  those  words 
were  used  to  imply  the  negative,  rather  than  the  positive,  and  we  take  offense  to  that. 

Encarta  defines  tradition  as  “a  long  established  custom  or  belief;  often  one  that  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.”  Oddly  enough,  in  today’s  world, 
something  handed  down  implies  it’s  second  rate  — hut  it  used  to  he  called  an  heir- 
loom — something  to  he  cherished  and  protected  at  all  costs,  so  those  who  were 
fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  for  it  to  be  handed  to  them,  felt  privileged  that  they 
may  someday  have  the  opportunity  to  similarly  hand  it  to  a future  generation.  It  is 
interesting  how  our  past  has  shaped  our  future  — some  like  to  point  out  that  today’s 
problems  are  due  to  our  past  — yet  those  same  individuals  acknowledge  that  they  sure 
would  like  to  have  control  of  what  that  past  has  brought  to  our  future  — like  our  game 
lands. 

Yes,  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and  boating  are  traditional  family  values.  We  want 
to  retain  that  tradition  and  the  opportunity  to  pass  it  down  to  our  future  generations. 
We  continue  to  exhibit  those  traditional  family  values  along  with  our  resource 
agencies. 
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Prior  testifiers  have  talked  about  the  lack  of  conservation  (the  wise  use  ot  our  natural 
resources)  in  the  agencies’  current  missions:  Where  were  they  75,  50  or  25  years  ago, 
when  conservation  was  being  performed  solely  with  our  license  dollars?  And  it  is  still 
being  performed  today  with  funds  from  our  license  sales,  just  perhaps  not  to  their 
specific  liking. 

Prior  testifiers  have  also  talked  about  missed  opportunities  - either  in  education, 
timber  management  or  habitat  improvement:  Where  were  they  when  hunter  educa- 
tion  began?  It  was  the  sportsmen  who  stepped  forward  to  voluntarily  assist  in  provid- 
ing  these  programs.  Where  were  they  when  the  first  youth  field  days  were  being  held? 
It  was  sportsmen  again  stepping  forward,  hand  in  hand  with  the  PGC  and  the  PFBC. 
Who  knows  where  we’d  he  today  if  all  the  ones  who  currently  ride  on  the  coattails  of 
the  elk  program  were  on  hoard  30  years  ago? 

And  let’s  get  back  to  that  “B”  word  — biodiversity.  How  many  times  have  you  heard 
that  our  biodiversity,  or  the  variety  of  plants  and  animals  that  live  in  our  ecosystems,  is 
suffering  today?  Where  were  they  when  help  was  needed  with  the  reintroduction  of 
the  elk  and  the  otter;  the  restoration  of  the  shad  fishery;  or  the  writing  of  the  Clean 
Streams  Law?  In  fact,  we’ve  noticed  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  testifying  in  support 
of  a broadened  biodiversity  somehow  managed  to  turn  their  focus  to  a single  species  — 
the  white-tailed  deer.  Yet  no  one  mentioned  how  our  license  dollars  have  helped  pave 
the  way  for  the  return  of  the  bald  eagle  and  the  peregrine  falcons,  and  helped  protect 
bog  turtles  and  sturgeon.  All  of  which  are  nongame  species. 

We  recognized  long  ago  that  ecosystems  change  just  as  times  change.  We  believe 
our  resource  agencies  have  changed,  too,  and  will  continue  to  change  as  necessary. 

Yes,  we’ve  had  our  differences  with  our  agencies.  We  haven’t  always  been  pleased 
with  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  some  of  their  actions.  When  hunters,  trappers  and 
anglers  supported  the  acquisition  of  the  President’s  Oil  Tract,  the  PFBC  refused  to 
support  it.  We  took  them  to  task  and  finally  won  their  support,  albeit  too  late.  When 
the  PCC  wanted  to  raise  antlerless  licenses  to  $10,  we  stood  our  ground  and  defeated 
that  proposal.  Prior  agency  testimony  referred  to  a joint  commissioner’s  workshop, 
however,  they  failed  to  mention  the  poor  attendance  — only  about  5 of  18  commis- 
sioners showed  up.  We’re  not  going  to  support  every  decision  the  agencies  make  and 
we  agree  they  have  room  for  improvement.  But  we  don’t  believe  any  merger  will 
accomplish  that. 

We’ve  also  had  our  successes  — together.  The  PFBC  was  created  by  law,  primarily  to 
restore  the  shad  populations  to  commonwealth  waterways.  When  the  issue  went  to 
litigation  against  the  utility  companies,  where  were  these  self-proclaimed  ecologists 
and  conservationists  who  want  to  broaden  our  biodiversity?  The  PFSC  was  the  only 
non-profit  organization  — sportsmen  or  otherwise  — to  join  the  PFBC  in  a lawsuit 
against  those  companies  impeding  the  shad  migration.  And  again,  let’s  not  forget  those 
youth  field  days.  Thousands  of  our  youngsters  are  exposed  not  just  to  hunting  and 
fishing,  but  also  to  snakes,  birds  of  prey,  bluebird  boxes  and  bugs  — our 
commonwealth’s  biodiversity  — all  through  the  efforts  of  licensed  sportsmen  and 
women,  working  with  the  PCC  and  the  PFBC. 

Overall,  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  believe 
our  resource  agencies  have  been  successful  in  the  past  century,  and  that’s  a tribute  not 
only  to  the  agencies  and  their  staff,  hut  also  to  the  sportsmen  and  women,  and  to  you, 
our  legislators. 

We  still  firmly  believe  some  legislative  oversight  of  the  agencies  is  necessary. 
However,  we  strongly  oppose  the  need  for  legislative  control.  Any  agency  can  merit 
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some  criticism,  not  just  the  PFBC  or  the  PGC.  But  Pll  het  you  can’t  point  to  a state 
ageiacy  that  has  endured  as  much  scrutiny  and  been  the  subject  of  as  many  legislative 
hearings  as  the  PFBC  and  the  PGC,  nor  had  as  many  successes. 

We  believe  that  all  of  us:  license  buyers,  non-license  buyers  and  even  legislators, 
can  agree,  if  not  publicly,  then  privately,  that  a merger  or  any  restructuring,  is  not  the 
solution  to  our  problems,  perceived  or  real.  With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
believe  that  H.R.  1 5 is  a dog  that  just  won’t  hunt.  Rather  than  focus  on  the  negative, 
we  prefer  to  remain  positive.  In  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  fair  chase,  we  under- 
stand the  concerns  and  frustrations  vented  through  H.R.  15,  and  as  such,  we  would 
like  to  offer  our  perspective.  A perspective  based  on  more  than  70  years  of  experience 
in  conservation  and  biodiversity,  and  yes,  steeped  in  tradition.  We  firmly  believe  those 
solutions  lie  in  legislative  oversight.  Not  legislative  control  or  mergers. 

We  respectfully  recjnest  that  this  Committee  use  its  legislative  oversight  to  explore 
three  topics.  We  believe  these  topics  will  help  address  the  real  issues  and  not  the 
perceptions. 

1 ) A review  of  the  commissioner  selection  process.  Although  there  have  been 
recent  efforts  to  improve  the  process,  like  interviews  being  conducted  hy  the  Gover- 
nors’ Sportsmen’s  Advisory  Council,  much  remains  to  he  done.  Commissioner 
vacancies  cannot  continue  for  years,  nor  should  commissioners  he  allowed  to  serve 
multiple  terms,  grandfathered  or  not.  Qualifications  of  commissioners  need  to  he 
clearly  defined  and  updated  to  today’s  standards.  An  open  and  fair  selection  process, 
as  void  of  politics  as  possible,  must  he  established.  Minimum  criteria  should  he 
developed.  The  trust  in  commissioners  needs  to  he  reestablished.  For  example,  we 
currently  have  a separate  Fish  Fund  and  a Boat  Fund.  That  separation  places  unneces- 
sary administrative  burdens  upon  the  PFBC.  However,  these  separate  funds  exist 
because  boaters  do  not  believe  the  commissioners  and  the  staff  will  spend  the  funds 
wisely.  This  brings  me  to  our  second  request: 

2)  Requiring  a regular  performance  audit  of  the  PFBC,  similar  to  the  one  the  PGC 
must  go  through  with  the  Legislative  Budget  and  Finance  Committee.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  millioias  of  dollars  spent  on  shad  restoration,  little  if  any  has  come 
from  the  Boat  Fund,  yet  most  shad  anglers  fish  from  boats.  We  need  to  continually 
rethink  the  way  we  do  business.  We  need  you  to  encourage  our  agencies  to  do  so  as 
well.  And  we  thank  you  for  introducing  HR  15,  because  if  nothing  else,  it  has  made 
our  agencies  take  a look  at  the  way  they  are  doing  business.  That  leads  me  to  our 
third  request;  the  main  topic  of  tonight’s  discussions: 

3)  Alternative  Funding  for  our  agencies.  1 will  now  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Onufrak  to 
let  him  discuss  a few  of  our  organization’s  ideas  on  alternative  funding. 

The  testimony  of  Ted  Onufrack,  1st  Vice  President  of  the  PFSC,  on  the  need  for  alterna' 
tive  funding  for  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  will  he  covered 
next  month. 
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Folloiuing  is  the  second  of  a two-part  feature  based  on 
journals  kept  by  George  E.  Sprankle,  detailing  the  early 
years  of  his  career  with  the  Game  Commission,  as  compiled 
by  George’s  son,  Lynn  Sprankle. 

Snow,  Mud,  and  Run- 
away Wheels 


By  Lynn  Sprankle 

Photos  from  the  Author 

ON  MARCH  16,  1937,  George  E. 

Sprankle,  newly  graduated  from  the 
first  class  at  the  Game  Commission’s  train- 
ing school,  was  assigned  to  Fayette  County. 
Near  the  end  of  July  1940,  his  journal  be- 
gins mentioning  things  that  show  a transfer 
is  imminent.  He  got  bids  from  moving  com- 
panies, inventoried  tools  and  equipment, 
and  briefed  others  on  interim  duties,  and  in 
early  August  he  began  his  new  duties  in 
Cameron  County. 

SGL  14  is  in  southwestern  Cameron 
County,  between  St.  Marys  and  Emporium; 
its  13,500  acres  comprise  the  East  Branch 
and  West  Branch  drainages  of  Hicks  Run. 
There  were  four  refuges  to  he 
maintained:  14A  (1,200  acres),  14B  (209 
acres),  14C  (375  acres),  and  513  (1860 
acres).  Refuge  513  was  on  state  forest  land, 
hence  the  different  numbering. 

Aug.  6,  1940.  Left  Punx- 
sutaumey  at  10:45  a.m.  and  ar- 
rived at  Hdqts.  on  SGL  14  at  2:00 
p.m.  Moved  furniture  in  one  room 

THE  REFUGE  HOUSE  was  along 
the  West  Branch  of  Hicks  Run. 

The  son  of  a previous  refuge 
keeper  was  drowned  in  the  West 
Branch,  which,  the  author 
suspects,  probably  caused  his 
mother  as  much  anxiety  as  the 
rattlesnakes. 


of  Refuge  House.  In  Cameron  County,  his 
headquarters  was  a state-owned  house,  four 
and  a half  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor, 
a far  cry  from  the  apartment  he  had  in  down- 
town Connellsville  when  assigned  to 
Fayette  County. 

There  were  other  differences  between 
the  two  assignments.  In  Fayette  Cciunty,  he 
had  WPA  crews  and  NYA  boys  working  on 
the  game  lands  at  irregular  intervals,  hut  in 
Cameron  County  his  help  was  limited  to  a 
few  men  hired  for  short  intervals,  and  usu- 
ally for  specific  purposes.  In  Dunbar,  he  sel- 
dom went  on  night  patrol,  but  at  Hicks  Run 
law  enforcement  became  a bigger  part  of 
his  job.  For  example,  during  one  2-week 
period  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Cameron 
County: 

Oct.  10,  9:  00  a.  rn.  to  1 :00p.rn.  Looked 
at  raccoon  traps  {for  “predator”  control,  a 
common  game  protector  activity  at  the 
time}.  Contacted  Game  Protector  Ostrum  and 
accompanied  him  patrolling  in  North  Creek  and 
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THE  SPRANKLES  in  their  side  yard  at  Hicks 
Run.  Lynn  says  his  mother  was  dressed  up 
this  day  because  someone  from  the  Game 
Commission  was  visiting.  His  father, 
George,  on  the  other  hand,  always  dressed 
this  way.  "I  doubt  I ever  saw  him  in  dress 
shoes  more  than  a dozen  times  when  I was 
a child  — he  always  wore  boots. 

Four  Mile  Run  sections.  Also  Crooked  Run 
section.  2:00  p.m.  to  1 1:00  p.m. 

Oct.  12,  8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  Looked 
at  raccoon  traps.  Patrolled  Bell  arid  Shaffer 
Drafts.  5:05  p.m.  to  4:15  a.m.  To  Refuge 
517  for  Land  Manager  Narby.  Picked  up 
Deputy  Wright  and  attended  Deputy  meeting 
on  Driftwood  Mt.  Patrolled  for  night  hunting 
in  Red  Run,  Mason  Hill,  Rich  Valley  & Four 
Mile  Run  sections.  Was  accompanied  by  Of' 
ficers  Narby  & Wright. 

Oct.  16,  In  a.m.  Looked  at  raccoon  traps 
and  went  to  Emporium  to  register.  12:30p.m. 
to  12: 15  a.m.  To  Benezette  and  patrolled  that 
section  with  Deputy  Berry.  Checked  wood' 
cock  hunters  and  patrolled  for  night  hunting. 

Oct.  19,  11:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Pa' 
trolled  for  woodcock  hunters  with  G . P.  Narby 
near  Beechwood  . . . 6:45  p.m.  to  2:30 
a.m.  Patrolled  vicinity  of  Wittimore  Hill  & 
Rich  Valley.  Accompanied  by  Officers  Narby 
& Ostrum  (stayed  at  Ostrum’s,  left  10:30 
a.m.) 

Oct.  24,  8:45  a.m.  to  7:15  p.  m.  Looked 
at  raccoon  traps  and  patrolled  vicinity  of  Ref' 
uge  513,  First  Fork,  Sterlitrg  Run  & 
Wittimore  Hill.  8:00  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 
Patrolled  Moore  and  Wittimore  Hills  with 
Game  Protector  Ostrum. 

Ostrum  was  Max  Ostrum,  Emporium, 
Game  Protector  for  Cameron  County. 
Narhy  was  Paul  Narhy,  Sizerville,  Game 
Protector-Land  Management.  Berry  was 
Deputy  George  Berry  from  Benezette.  I 
don’t  remember  Mr.  Wright.  Just  looking 
at  the  number  of  hours  worked  exhausts 
one.  Oh,  to  he  26  again! 

The  journals  list  most  of  his  arrests  and 
prosecutions,  citing  name,  address  and  of- 
fenses. There  were  more  in  Cameron 
County  than  there  had  been  in  Fayette 


County,  and  in  Fayette  County  arrests  had 
been  of  predominantly  local  people,  while 
most  of  those  in  Cameron  County  were 
non-local.  This  probably  reflecting  the 
relative  proportion  of  local/non-local 
hunters  in  each  area. 

The  Refuge  house  was  along  the  West 
Branch  of  Hicks  Run.  It  was  four  and  one 
half  miles  from  the  house  to  the  top  of 
Moore  Hill  and  another  mile  down  Moore 
Hill  to  Howard  Siding,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Emporium  and  St.  Marys.  Although 
Moore  Hill  is  paved  today,  it  was  a dirt  road 
while  we  were  at  Hicks  Run. 

The  frame  house  had  a kitchen,  living 
room,  dining  room  and  small  office  on  the 
first  floor.  Upstairs  were  three  bedrooms 
and  a bath.  One  of  the  bedrooms  was  re- 
served as  a guest  room  and  was  frequently 
used  by  Game  Commission  personnel  for 
a day  or  two.  We  had  indoor  plumbing, 
with  water  by  gravity  flow  from  a spring 
on  the  hill,  but  no  electricity.  The  house 
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had  a coal  burning  kitchen  range  that  my 
mother  endured  for  one  year.  Lighting  was 
by  kerosene  lamps,  and  we  had  a battery 
powered  radio.  There  was  an  old  crank  tele- 
phone that  worked  some  of  the  time  — trees 
were  constantly  breaking  the  line.  Heat  was 
provided  by  a coal  furnace,  which  kept  the 
house  reasonably  warm,  when  it  worked. 
There  also  was  a woodshed,  a small  barn 
and  a small  garage  or  equipment  building. 

November  16,1 940  ...  To  Emporium 
to  get  a plumber  to  fix  furnace  . . . helped 
plumber  with  furnace  . . . [Plumber  6 hours 
@ .95  = $5.70]  . . . A plumber  charging 
95  cents  per  hour  leaves  me  absolutely 
speechless.  Of  course,  my  father  made 
$1,610  that  year,  and  his  gasoline  record 
indicates  10  gallons  cost  $1.39  — less  than 
one  gallon  today. 

One  other  inconvenience  was  the  wash- 
ing machine.  This  was  a wringer  type  wash- 
ing machine,  but  unlike  most  others,  it  had 
a gasoline  engine  down  under  the  agitator. 
On  laundry  day  we  would  run  the  flexible 


IN  LATER  YEARS,  when  asked  how  long  he 
lived  at  Hicks  Run,  George  never  replied 
five  and  a half  years.  It  was  always,  "six 
winters  and  five  summers."  He  felt  the 
winters  counted  more  at  Hicks  Run. 

metal  exhaust  hose  out  the  window,  and 
then  Mom  would  get  on  that  kick  startet 
just  like  it  was  a big  Harley  motorcycle.  It 
would  finally  catch  with  a roar  and  the  blue 
smoke  would  fly. 

In  early  October,  this  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  places  in  the  world.  The  house  was 
down  in  a little  valley,  and  when  the  fog 
burned  off,  the  deep  blue  sky  and  puffy 
white  clouds  formed  a magnificent  hack- 
drop  for  the  veritable  explosion  of  autumn 
colors.  We  often  had  visitors  in  October, 
and  they  would  inevitably  say  something 
like,  “Oh,  I’d  give  anything  to  be  able  to 
live  here.”  To  which  my  father  would  just 
as  inevitably  reply,  “Why  don’t  you  come 
hack  in  February  and  see  how  you  like  it 
then.”  In  later  years,  when  asked  how  long 
he  had  lived  at  Hicks  Run,  he  never  re- 
plied five  and  a half  years.  It  was  always, 
“Six  winters  and  five  summers.”  He  felt  the 
winters  counted  more  at  Hicks  Run. 

Between  the  end  of  the  deer  season  and 
May,  we  saw  almost  no  one,  and  the  roads 
were  incredible.  1 can  pick  and  choose  to 
make  my  point,  hut  mid-January  1943  is 
typical.  Jan.  15,  Started  for  Howard  Siding 
but  got  stuck  in  srww  drifts  on  the  red  hill. 
Jan.  16,  Plowed  snow  and  shoveled  out  snow 
drifts  trying  to  open  the  road  to  Hdqts.  Jan. 
1 7,  Plowed  snow  and  broke  open  the  road  to 
Hdqts . To  West  Creek  for  gasoline . Got  truck 
stuck  and  had  to  leave  it  and  walk  home. 
(Broke  two  chains) . On  the  18th  he  stayed 
home  because  of  a heavy  storm,  hut  on  the 
19th,  Went  to  the  East  Branch  hill  arrdgot  the 
truck  out  of  the  ditch.  Shoveled  more  snow. 

This  activity  did  not  always  come  with- 
out cost.  Jan.  30,  Plowed  snow  on  the  road 
to  Moore  Hill.  (When  I was  pulling  the  snow 
plow  in  place  to  hitch  to  truck  I fell  real  hard 
on  the  ice.  Landed  on  left  arm  and  shoulder.) 
Jan.  31 , When  I wakened  up  my  arm  u>as  stiff 
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and  sore,  so  was  my  neck.  Felt  stiff  all  over. 
Was  wakened  in  the  night  by  pam  in  left  arm 
and  neck. 

When  he  is  referring  to  a snow  plow, 
don’t  think  of  the  typical  big  yellow 
PennDOT  type  piece  of  equipment.  The 
snow  plow  consisted  of  three  large  wooden 
planks  bolted  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  “A”.  A chain  would  be  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  letter  and  the  contraption 
was  then  dragged  by  whatever  was  avail- 
able.  It  looked  crude,  hut  worked  quite 
well,  as  long  as  the  snow  was  not  too  deep 
and  the  vehicle  or  horses  pulling  it  could 
get  through.  My  dad  would  put  chains  on 
the  pickup,  fill  the  truck  bed  with  ashes, 
and  away  he  would  go.  The  plow  didn’t 
always  go  where  it  should.  One  spring,  as 
the  snow  began  to  melt,  we  found  our  ve- 
hicle tracks  were  barely  a foot  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  hank. 

That  first  winter  he  had  to  use  his  per- 
sonal automobile,  the  1940  Plymouth,  for 
work,  and  it  was  not  really  adequate  for  the 
region’s  deep  snows.  On  January  24,  1941, 
he  mentioned  the  arrival  of  a snowstorm. 
Jan.  25,  ...  To  Moore  Hill  for  mail.  Shoveled 
snow  at  Hdijts.  9 miles  walked.  No  vehicular 
mileage  was  indicated  and  it  was  four  and 
one  half  miles  to  the  mailbox,  so  he  prob- 
ably walked  out  to  the  mailbox  and  hack. 
January  26,  27,  28,  29,  30  all  show  no  ve- 
hicular mileage,  indicating  he  was  unable 


to  get  out.  This  was  fairly  common  each 
winter.  He  spent  time  each  of  those  days 
cutting  browse  within  walking  distance  of 
the  house.  On  February  3,  he  walked  down 
the  West  Branch  and  hack,  a distance  of 
10  miles,  on  snowshoes.  I sometimes  ques- 
tion his  sanity  but  never  his  veracity. 

Although  the  winters  were  hard,  we 
were  never  glad  to  see  the  snow  melt,  be- 
cause with  the  melt  came  the  mud,  and 
mud  seemed  almost  diabolical.  April  I , 
1941.  0 miles  driven.  9 miles  walked  7:20 
a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  Finished  reports  and  took 
them  to  the  mailbox.  Cleaned  out  drains  and 
culverts  to  the  Middle  Branch.  (1  crow).  He 
did  eventually  get  a new  truck  and  access 
to  the  outside  world  improved  — a little 
bit.  May  8,  1941.  6:45  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 
Checked  on  the  planting  of  the  trees  near  ref' 
uge  HAand  14C.  LeftHdqts.  at  1 1 :10a. rn. 
to  Harrisburg  to  get  a truck.  He  mentioned 
the  train  fare  from  Emporium  to  Harris- 
burg was  $3.85. 

Anytime  it  rained,  mud  could  be  a prob- 
lem. Even  a new  truck  was  not  always  the 
solution.  June  4,  1941  . . . To  Moore  Hill 
in  the  p.m.  for  the  mail.  Got  truck  stuck  and 
had  to  be  pulled  out.  4 hours. 

Life  was  probably  pretty  boring  for  my 
mother,  isolated  back  there  with  just  me 
for  company.  We  did  a lot  of  walking.  Sev- 
eral of  my  aunts  were  horrified  when  Mom 
complained  that  I couldn’t  walk  more  than 
two  miles  in  two  hours  when  I was  two  years 
old.  1 well  remember  one  day  we  walked 
out  the  road  to  meet  my  dad  and  we  inad- 
vertently got  between  a mother  bear  and 
her  cub.  I doubt  Jesse  Owens  could  have 
kept  up  with  us  as  we  went  back  down  the 
road  with  her  hanging  on  to  my  hand  and 
my  feet  hitting  the  ground  about  once  ev- 
ery 15  feet. 

GEORGE  eventually  got  a PGC  truck,  shown 
here  in  the  background,  and  it  did  improve 
his  access  to  the  outside  world  — a little  bit. 
In  the  foreground,  is  Teddy  as  a pup,  before 
his  run-in  with  a rattlesnake. 
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Another  problem  was  rattlesnakes.  Ev- 
ery summer  we  would  get  several  in  the 
yard.  A typical  scenario  would  have  me  rac- 
ing into  the  house  hollering  that  there  was 
a snake  in  the  yard.  Mom  would  hurst 
through  the  back  door,  grab  a hoe  she  al- 
ways kept  on  the  back  porch,  and  race  out 
through  the  yard  and  attack  the  snake.  The 
results  were  always  the  same:  The  snake 
lost.  As  a child,  1 never  worried  much  about 
the  snakes,  but  1 suspect  that  parents  wor- 
ried a great  deal. 

Aug.  28,  1944.  To  Moore  Hill  to  get  the 
men  but  returned  to  Hdqts.  on  account  of  the 
rain.  Took  care  of  office  work  and  put  new 
handle  in  axe.  Patrolled  in  vicinity  of  refuge 
14C  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Teddy  [dog]  bit' 
ten  by  rattler.  Teddy  was  part  collie,  two 
years  old  at  the  time.  The  snake  hit  him 
on  the  nose.  He  stayed  under  the  barn, 
holding  his  face  in  the  cool  earth.  We  put 
food  and  water  in  with  him,  but  he  refused 
to  come  out.  Aug.  31  Teddy’s  face  was  all 
swollen  but  is  now  O.K.  except  for  a scar. 

One  snake  incident  I’ll  never  forget. 
When  we  moved  to  Hicks  Run,  my  father 
was  26  and  my  mother  was  22,  and  being 
young,  they  occasionally  did  silly  things, 
such  as  race  each  other  out  to  the  garage. 
One  day  I was  playing  in  the  yard  when 
my  mother  came  running  down  the  front 
porch  steps  as  fast  as  she  could  go,  and  as 
she  started  between  the  two  Norway  spruce 
at  the  end  of  the  sidewalk  she  saw  a coiled 
rattler.  There  was  no  possibility  of  turning 


EVEN  nearing  retirement  age, 
George  had  plenty  of  snow  to 
contend  with.  During  his 
career,  George  also  served  as 
a district  game  protector  in 
Cameron,  Clearfield,  Venango 
and  Bradford  counties,  and 
then  up  until  his  retirement  in 
1979,  as  a land  manager  in  the 
Northeast  Region. 

in  either  direction,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  stop,  so  she  jumped 
over  the  snake.  1 saw  the  snake 
strike,  its  head  with  open  jaws, 
slide  just  beneath  her  foot  and 
end  up  completely  stretched  out  across  the 
sidewalk  — Just  another  day  for  a game 
protector’s  wife. 

Mid-July  1942  saw  heavy  rains  over 
much  of  northern  and  central  Pennsylva- 
nia, culminating  on  the  18th.  Jidy  18.  At 
Hdijts.  ina.m.  on  account  of  rain . 2:00p.m. 
to  7:15  p.m.  tried  to  get  away  from  Hdqts. 
but  the  East  and  West  Branches  of  Hicks  Run 
had  all  the  roads  flooded.  Although  1 was 
only  three,  1 remember  parts  of  that  day 
very  well.  We  had  tried  to  go  to  Emporium, 
hut  the  East  Branch  was  pouring  across  the 
road,  all  brown  and  roily.  We  turned  hack 
and  drove  down  the  West  Branch  and 
came  to  a bridge  where  the  water  was  al- 
most touching  the  bottom  of  the  bridge. 
We  continued  on  a short  distance  and 
came  to  a spot  where  the  stream  had 
jumped  its  hank  and  was  now  using  the 
road  as  its  new  course.  We  hacked  up  and 
turned  around,  hut  by  the  time  we  got  hack 
to  the  bridge,  it  was  under  water,  and  then 
things  became  frightening.  My  father  re- 
moved his  shoes  and  socks  and,  against 
strong  protests  from  my  mother,  walked  out 
into  the  brown  water  to  find  the  bridge.  1 
don’t  tememher  how  deep  the  water  was 
over  the  bridge,  hut  he  hurried  hack  and 
immediately  drove  us  across.  We  got  home, 
but  the  water  had  risen  over  the  road  in 
several  places.  July  22.  Officer  Ostrum  called 
with  instructions  concerning  attendance  of 
Supervisor  Ross’s  funeral.  Washed  car  etc. 
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Picked  up  officers  Narby  and  Ostrum  aivi  pro- 
ceeded  to  Williamsport  . . . 

John  Ross  was  Supervisor  of  Division 
C,  and  had  drowned  while  rescuing  people 
during  the  llood.  My  father  knew  and  liked 
John  and  was  quite  distressed  at  his  death. 

The  war  was  never  far  from  one’s  minel, 
even  back  at  Hicks  Run.  Occasionally, 
flights  of  large  planes  would  pass  over  our 
world  and  there  was  rationing.  The  Game 
Commission  was  not  immune  to  shortages, 
and  the  journal  frequently  makes  mention 
of  problems  in  securing  tires  and  gasoline 
for  the  truck,  and  when  going  any  distance, 
officers  would  often  borrow  one  another’s 
tires.  Aug.  15,  . . . In  evening  to  Sizerville 
to  get  tires  ftom  Protector  Narby’s  truck  so  I 
could  go  to  Lock  Haven  for  turkeys . Apri  I 22. 
To  Emporium  to  let  Lattd  Manager  Narby  use 
one  of  my  truck  tires  to  haul  coal.  Helped  him 
with  the  coal.  8:15  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Securing  gasoline  was  a regular  problem. 
Feb.  15,  1944.  On  patrol  in  the  Hicks  Run 
section  checking  on  beaver  trappers.  Built  a 
snort'  plow.  In  evening  to  Dents  Run  for  gaso- 
line for  the  truck.  Could  not  get  gas  there  so 
had  to  go  to  Benezette  for  it  as  I did  not  have 
enough  to  get  home.  6:45  a.m.  to  1 1 :30  p.m. 
7 tniles  walked. 

In  1945, 1 was  all  excited  about  starting 
school , and  because  it  was  not  practical  to 
have  a bus  come  for  me,  the  school  district 
appointecJ  my  parents  school  bus  drivers 
and  paicf  them  a tiny  stipend  to  drive  me 
out  to  Howard  Siding  to  catch  the  bus.  This 
worked  fine  until  winter.  Nov.  29,  Started 
to  meet  the  school  bus  but  got  stuck  in  the  snow. 
Got  the  dump  truck  and  pidled  the  car  out. 
Started  for  Moore  Hill  for  the  snow  plow  but 
the  transmission  in  the  truck  went  bad.  Helped 
mechanic  work  on  the  truck.  Accidentally 
dumped  the  load  of  coal  and  had  to  reload  it. 
7:15  a.m.  to  5:00  a.m.  1 must  expand  on 
the  last  statement.  Periodically,  he  bor- 
rowed the  dump  truck  from  Land  Manager 
Ed  Richards  who  lived  near  Portland  Mills. 
He  would  have  it  a few  days  while  he 


brought  in  as  much  coal  as  the  bin  would 
hold.  After  the  truck  transmission  was  re- 
paired, he  went  for  a load  of  coal.  There  is 
a steep  incline  at  the  top  of  Moore  Hill, 
and  when  he  attempted  a rapid  gear  change 
on  the  hill,  his  pant  leg  caught  on  the  dump 
lever  and  dumped  the  entire  load  of  coal 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Why  the  truck 
didn’t  upset  is  beyond  me,  but  the  real 
problem  was  the  load  of  coal  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  It  had  to  he  reloaded,  one 
shovel  at  a time.  Twenty  years  later,  he 
could  laugh  about  it,  but  not  then. 

The  winter  of  1945-46  seemed  to  he 
particularly  had: 

December  14,  To  Moore  Hill  to  get  help  on 
opening  up  the  road  to  hdqts.  Shoveled 
snow  . . . Walk  10  miles.  [Gets  damtt  tired 
on  snow  shoes]  He  had  underlined  the  10 
miles  twice,  which  meant  he  was  very  im- 
pressed. 

January  8 , 1 946  Got  the  truck  stuck  in  the 
mud  and  had  to  dig  it  out  (6  hrs) 

January  23,  Water  pipes  froze  and  burst. 
Took  them  apart  so  that  repairs  could  be  made. 
Put  out  feed  for  turkeys  in  the  Hicks  Run  and 
Huston  Hill  sections.  To  Emporium  for 
waterpipe.  Repaired  the  broken  water  pipes  at 
hdqts . 

Jan.  27 , Worked  on  frozen  water  pipes  at 
hdqts . 

Feb.  14,  Mud  was  so  deep  I could  not  get 
out  to  meet  Protector  Ostrum  to  assist  in  a 
search  warrant  in  Benzinger  Twp.  Got  the  truck 
stuck  and  had  to  dig  it  out  . . . 

In  the  45  years  I knew  my  father,  1 saw 
him  express  excitement  only  a few  times. 
His  journals  read  the  same  way.  He  handled 
most  of  the  problems  and  experiences  as 
they  developed,  but  once  in  a while,  the 
reader  can  perceive  just  a hint  of  excite- 
ment. Feb.  19,  Started  for  Red  Run  to  meet 
Deputy  Oldani  but  got  stuck  on  the  Driftwood 
Mt.  [Damn  near  went  over  the  edge  of  the  mt. 
Icy  as  all  hell.  Made  a fire  and  put  hot  gravel 
and  wood  ashes  on  ice  to  get  traction.  Lucky  as 
hell].  Had  to  go  around  WykoffRun.  Did  not 
find  Oldani  at  Red  Run.  Returned  to  hdqts.  on 
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account  of  snow  storm  . . . Deputy  Oldani 
was  David  Oldani  of  Bryndale. 

His  32nd  birthday  was  interesting.  Feb. 
22,  Checked  on  the  beaver  dams  in  the  Hicks 
Run.  Started  for  Paige  Run  but  a wheel  came 
off  of  the  truck  and  I had  to  walk  home  for 
tools  to  repair  it.  Got  the  wheel  back  on  and 
returned  to  hdqts  . . . 9 miles  walked.  I re^ 
member  him  describing  this  event  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  He  was  driving  along  when, 
all  of  a sudden,  a tire  and  wheel  went  roll- 
ing right  past  the  truck  and  on  up  the  road. 
He  knew  he  was  the  only  person  around  for 
miles,  so  from  where  could  this  wheel  have 
possibly  come.  Just  then,  he  found  out;  the 
rear  corner  of  the  truck  crashed  to  the 
ground. 

Even  when  1 was  an  adolescent  and  my 
father  had  suddenly  become,  in  my  mind, 
pretty  much  of  a dolt,  1 knew  1 stood  in 
the  presence  of  greatness  where  tire  chains 
were  involved.  Many  times  1 saw  him,  in  a 
coat  and  tie  or  his  full  dress  uniform,  in- 
stall tire  chains.  He  would  put  one  leather 
glove  on  the  ground  or  snow,  put  a knee 
on  the  glove,  and  then  perform  magic.  The 
links  would  be  straight,  the  chain  tight,  and 
there  would  not  he  one  speck  of  dirt,  snow 
or  mud  on  him.  1 studied  his  technique 
carefully  and  copied  it  assiduously,  hut 
whenever  1 would  put  on  a chain,  it  would 
be  crooked,  loose,  and  I would  resemble  a 
losing  mud  wrestler. 

Another  skill  my  father  possessed  was 
the  ability  to  find  lost  hunters.  1 couldn’t 
hazard  a guess  as  to  how  many,  hut  in  his  43 


THANKS  to  the  detailed  journals  George 
Sprankle  kept  during  the  early  years  of  his 
career,  we  have  an  excellent  firsthand  account 
of  the  demands  and  hardships  our  early 
officers  and  their  families  endured  in  the 
early  years  of  Pennsylvania's  wildlife 
conservation  history. 

years,  he  found  a lot,  and  he  always  con- 
tended his  success  came  about  by  accident 
and,  perhaps,  sometimes  it  did.  The  first  oc- 
casion this  shows  up  in  the  journals  is  No- 
vember 20,  1940.  When  I was  returning  from 
the  Dents  Run  section  about  9:00  p.m.  on 
Nov.  20, 1 heard  someone  yelling  so  I stopped 
the  car  and  flashed  the  light  in  their  direction. 
Two  men  came  out  of  the  bushes  all  out  of 
breath.  They  said  that  they  had  been  lost  since 
before  dark  and  had  no  idea  where  they  were . 
They  certainly  were  relieved  when  they  saw 
my  car  lights.  It  had  been  raining  all  evening 
and  they  were  wet.  I took  them  to  Goetz  Sum- 
mit where  their  car  was  parked. 

On  April  22,  1946,  Dad  was  transferred 
to  Clearfield  County.  This  was  the  third  of 
my  father’s  six  permanent  assignments. 
Some  of  our  relatives  used  to  joke,  “It  must 
he  time  for  a new  baby;  George  has  been 
transferred.”  I was  born  in  Connellsville, 
Lee  in  St.  Marys,  Dale  in  Clearfield,  and 
Vicki  in  Franklin. 

I have  lots  of  memories  of  the  Clearfield 
years,  hut  this  is  my  father’s  story  and  his 
journal  stopped  July  31,  1946,  and  so  shall 
I.  Reading  these  journals  has  generated 
hundreds  of  questions  I would  have  liked 
to  ask  my  father  hut,  of  course,  such  is  not 
possible.  He  would  have  grumbled  a bit 
about  kids  nowadays  not  really  knowing 
very  much,  hut  then  he  would  have  been 
able  to  give  me  a pretty  complete  history 
of  the  early  years  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  If  you  still  have  a father.  I’d 
wager  there  are  a few  things  you  would  like 
to  ask  him.  And  while  he  may  grumble  a 
bit  and  make  a few  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  younger  generation,  he’ll  he  glad 
you  asked  — And  in  an  all  toca  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  you’ll  wish  you  had  asked 
more.  □ 
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Beyond  the  Tag 

By  Gregg  Rinkus 


UY\  AD,  not  all  successful  turkey 
hunts  end  with  a tilled  tag.” 
Sometimes  wise  beyond  his  years, 
those  were  the  words  of  my  IZ-year- 
old  son  as  we  walked  home  following 
his  first  spring  gobbler  hunt.  A more 
true  statement  could  not  have  been 
spoken.  For  me,  it  had  been  one  of  the 
most  memorable  days  afield  in  my  34 
years  of  hunting. 

It  was  May  3,  the  second  Saturday 
of  the  2003  season.  Due  to  a prior 
commitment,  Matthew  was  unable  to 
accompany  me  on  the  opener,  and 
even  on  this  day  his  time  was  limited. 
We  figured  we  could  hunt  until  8 
o’clock,  perhaps  a little  longer  if  we 
had  a gobbler  on  the  ropes. 

After  an  activity-filled  school 
week,  Matthew  was  pretty  worn  out, 
but  I didn’t  think  our  5 o’clock  wake 
up  time  would  be  a problem  for  him.  I 
almost  felt  guilty  disturbing  his  peace- 


ful slumber,  though,  so  I encouraged  our 
chocolate  Lab  to  do  my  dirty  work.  Point- 
ing to  our  second  floor  hallway  I said, 
“Lakota,  go  see  Matthew.”  Without  hesi- 
tation, she  hounded  up  the  steps  and  nosed 
her  way  through  his  partly  open  door, 
while  I sat  at  the  kitchen  table  and  waited. 
As  expected,  Lakota  hopped  onto  his  bed 
and  snuggled  in  beside  him.  Now,  what 
could  possibly  be  better  for  a 12-year-old 
boy  than  to  be  gently  awakened  by  his  dog? 
From  the  kitchen,  1 heard  Matthew  ex- 
claim, “Lakota,  good  girl!”  and  I smiled. 
My  plan  had  worked  to  perfection,  and  I 
thought  that  gobblers  should  he  as  predict- 
able. 

The  morning  was  cool  and  unusually 
calm  as  we  walked  from  our  home  to  the 
woods.  Although  still  mostly  dark,  the 
plaintive  calls  of  a mourning  dove,  sing- 
ing cardinals  and  Canada  geese  on  the  wing 
punctuated  the  stillness.  “No  wind,”  I de- 
clared, “a  perfect  morning.”  In  a few  min- 
utes we  stood  near  a heavily  used  turkey 
roosting  area.  I wondered  if  Matthew  ap- 
preciated how  we  could  literally  walk  out 
the  hack  door  to  our  hunting  spot. 

Leaning  towards  him  I whispered,  “Let’s 
see  if  we  can  rouse  a sleeping  gobbler.”  In 
that  brief  moment  a stark  realization  swept 
one  that  most  fathers  probably 
sense  at  some  time:  I barely 
had  to  bend  down  to  whis- 
per to  him.  My  son  was  nearly 
as  tall  as  I am.  Where  have  the 
years  gone  ? 

Using  only  my  mouth,  I 
gave  the  characteristic  call 
of  a barred  owl.  Who  cooks 
for  you , who  cooks  for  you  all. 
Nothing.  Repeating  the  se- 
quence several  times,  finally, 
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from  across  the  valley,  I got  an  answer. 
With  a grin  Matthew  looked  at  me  expect- 
antly. “He’s  much  too  far  away,”  1 said.  “Be- 
sides, hunters  coming  in  from  Porter  Road 
will  he  working  him  in  no  time.”  To 
counter  his  look  of  disappointment  1 as- 
sured him,  perhaps  prophetically,  that 
there  were  birds  much  closer  by. 

With  dawn  coming  on  fast,  1 figured 
we’d  walk  another  hundred  yards  and  set 
up.  We  hadn’t  taken  a dozen  steps  when 
suddenly  we  heard  a resonating  whump, 
u’hump,  whump  from  overhead.  Looking 
up,  we  watched  a turkey  wing  its  way 
through  the  high  canopy  of  hardwoods 
towards  the  valley  below.  To  help  conceal 
my  chagrin  I said  quietly,  “Must  have  been 
a hen,  Matthew;  a gobbler  would  surely 
have  answered  my  owl  call.” 

Probably  recollecting  one  of  my  com- 
ments from  the  past  that  he  had  not  ac- 
knowledged at  the  time  he  replied,  “Wow, 
it  really  did  sound  like  a helicopter.”  An- 
other self-reminder:  Kids  hear,  observe  and 
remember  much  more  than  we  might 
think.  We’re  role  models  in  more  ways  than 
we  can  ever  imagine. 

Having  already  flushed  one  turkey,  I 
cautioned  Matt  to  walk  extra  quietly  just 
in  case  another  was  nearby.  A few  more 
steps  and  a second  turkey  took  flight.  From 
behind,  Matthew  tugged  on  my  jacket  and 
almost  in  a panic  demanded,  “Dad,  Dad, 
we’ve  got  to  set  up  — now!”  I agreed  and 
quickly  selected  a large  red  oak.  While  we 
brushed  aside  dry  leaves,  a third  turkey 
lifted  off  from  its  roost  about  7 5 yards  away. 
I looked  at  Matthew,  shrugged,  and  we 
settled  in.  I could  sense  his  disappointment. 
“Hang  in  there,  buddy,”  1 assured  him.  “We 
didn’t  frighten  them  too  badly;  they’ll  be 
talking  in  no  time.” 

For  the  next  hour,  the  only  turkey 
sounds  we  heard  were  my  calls  and  occa- 
sional gobbles  from  the  bird  across  the  val- 
ley. That’s  not  to  say  that  we  didn’t  hear 
other  birds.  Among  the  earliest  songsters 
were  the  lire-like  calls  of  wood  thrushes, 
and  a rambunctious  Carolina  wren  chat- 


Take  a Youngster  Hunting 

junior  license  holders  (ages  12  to 
16)  have  a new,  special  Youth 
Spring  Turkey  Hunt  in  2004. 

The  hunt  is  being  held  Saturday, 
April  24,  a week  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  spring  gobbler 
season. 

To  participate,  youngsters  must 
have  a junior  hunting  license,  and 
those  under  16  must  be  properly 
accompanied  by  an  adult.  Like  the 
regular  spring  gobbler  season, 
hunting  hours  are  a half  hour  be- 
fore sunrise  until  noon,  and  only 
bearded  birds  are  legal. 

tered  from  a downed  treetop.  The  in- 
cessant calls  of  tufted  titmice  — peter, 
peter,  peter  — seemed  amplified  in  the 
calm  forest.  Raucous,  jungle-like  calls 
of  pileated  woodpeckers  cleaved  the 
stillness.  The  shrill  kik,  kik,  kik  of  a 
hunting  sharp-shinned  hawk  sounded, 
crows  cawed,  blue  jays  scolded  and 
chickadees  called  their  name.  With 
each  new  voice  heard.  I’d  whisper  to 
Matthew  what  bird  made  the  call.  For 
years  1 had  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
that  gobbles,  yelps  and  clucks  were  but 
a small  part  of  the  total  turkey  hunt- 
ing experience.  But  12-year-old  boys 
are  impatient,  so  we  moved  on. 

Picking  our  way  gingerly  along  a 
rock  strewn  sidehill,  we  came  to  an 
area  that  had  been  logged  some  1 5 or 
20  years  before.  Early  succession  for- 
est was  surrendering  gradually  to  more 
dominant  hardwoods.  The  northeast 
facing  woods  were  still  thick  with  pop- 
lar, aspen,  locust,  birch  and  sassafras. 
The  line  of  separation  between  the  old 
and  new  forests  was  a crumbling  stone 
wall  once  piled  high  by  backbreaking 
labor.  1 suggested  to  Matthew  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  most  of  these  woods 
had  probably  been  pasture  or  fields  of 
crops.  He  was  intrigued  by  the  thought 
and  wondered  what  we  might  discover 
if  we  explored  the  nooks  and  crannies 
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of  the  wall’s  lichen-covered  stones. 

Next  we  moved  through  a damp 
mossy  area  replete  with  purple  and 
white  violets  growing  amongst  shiny 
green  leaves  of  maturing  skunk  cab- 
bage. 1 noticed  the  flowers  hut  was 
more  focused  on  our  next  calling  area 
in  the  drier  terrain  beyond.  Turning 
to  address  my  hunting  partner,  he  was 
not  at  my  heels  as  expected,  hut  rather, 
lagging  far  behind.  With  him  kneel- 
ing amidst  the  skunk  cabbage, 
Matthew’s  camouflage  was  so  effective 
that  1 would  have  totally  overlooked 
him  it  it  wasn’t  for  his  blaze  orange 
cap.  Backtrack- 
ing, 1 noticed 
that  he  was  ad- 
miring the  flowers 
and  the  small  spring 
that  gurgled  from 
the  hillside.  In 
hushed  tones  we 
talked  about  the 
flora  of  spring.  He 
asked  if  the  water  would  he 
safe  to  drink,  which  naturally 
lead  to  a brief  lesson  about  bac- 
teria in  water.  His  response, 
which  1 took  as  a profound  com- 
pliment, was,  “Gee,  why  can’t  sci- 
ence class  he  this  interesting?”  At 
that  point  1 realized  that  our  morning 
together  had  already  transcendecf  our 
hunt  for  turkeys.  In  so  many  ways  we 
were  on  a mission  of  discovery. 

Out  of  the  blue  he  looked  at  me 
and  proclaimed,  “I’ll  het  1 know  which 
way  is  north.” 

“Show  me,”  1 challenged. 

Confidently,  he  pointed  in  the  cor- 
rect direction,  and  1 asked  him  how 
he  could  be  so  certain.  “Easy,  the  sun’s 
over  there,  which  is  east,  which  makes 
that  way  west,  behind  us  south  and  the 
way  we’re  heading  north.” 

“Very  good,”  1 concluded,  “there 
are  many  adults  who  couldn’t  tell  me 
that.”  Matthew’s  smile  to  me  was  bet- 


ter than  tagging  the  wiliest  longbeard  in 
the  county. 

No  sooner  had  we  settled  in  at  our  next 
set-up  than  we  heard  a shot  from  across 
the  valley.  “Dead  bird,”  1 whispered. 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  Matthew 
asked. 

“One  shot  is  usually  a kill,  two  shots  a 
hit  or  a miss,  and  three  shots  typically  in- 
dicate that  Mr.  Tom  will  live  to  gobble  an- 
other day.” 

Mimicking  my  comment  from  just  a few 
minutes  earlier,  he  flippantly  asked,  “How 
can  you  be  so  certain?” 

“Easy,”  1 countered.  “Thirty-five 
years  of  experience  arid  lots  of 
misses.”  We  chuckled  at  this. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  shock  effect 
from  the  blast,  or 
maybe  the  cackle  I 
had  made  about  the 
same  time,  but  an- 
other gobbler  sounded 
off  near  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow.  1 told  Mat- 
thew to  sit  still  while  I 
tried  to  entice  the  turkey  in 
our  direction.  In  the  next  30 
minutes  the  bird  gobbled  about  a 
half  dozen  times  but  seemed  to  be 
getting  farther  away  rather 
than  closer.  As  we  contem- 
plated a change  in  strategy,  1 
heard  a faint  cluck.  It  was  so  subtle 
that  it  could  have  been  made  by  one 
of  the  forest  songbirds,  hut  my  intuition 
told  me  otherwise.  Over  the  next  few  min- 
utes 1 heard  the  sound  again  and  again. 
Matthew  could  not  pick  up  on  the  sound, 
but  1 was  certain  that  turkeys  were  close 
by.  1 told  him  to  get  ready  and  to  stay  mo- 
tionless. 

Despite  the  dense  cover,  leaves  were 
quite  small,  so  our  range  of  visibility  was 
still  good.  Matthew’s  gun  was  at  the  ready 
when  1 looked  beyond  him  and  detected 
movement.  “Turkeys,”  1 said,  “don’t  move.” 
About  60  yards  away,  walking  very  delib- 
erately through  thick  saplings,  were  sev- 
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eral  turkeys  heading  in  our  direction.  I 
could  easily  see  their  red  and  blue  heads 
and  quickly  identified  them  as  a trio  of 
jakes.  Matthew  saw  them,  too,  and  began 
to  tremble.  For  several  minutes  the  turkeys 
moved  hack  and  forth,  hut  well  beyond  the 
range  of  his  full  choke  ZO-gauge.  The 
longer  they  lingered  the  more  Matthew 
shook.  Even  I began  to  shake 
a little.  Matthew’s 
breathing  became 
highly  irregular,  and  1 
was  afraid  he  would 
hyperventilate. 

His  adrenaline 
was  in  overdrive 
and  he  had  no  vol- 
untary control  over 
his  shaking.  It  was 
a classic  case  of  gob- 
bler fever. 

With  all  our  shak- 
ing and  whispering 
back  and  forth  the 
birds  were  becoming  more 
anxious  by  the  minute.  Using  a 
handheld  yelper,  1 broke  the  stalemate  with 
a few  soft  purrs.  The  lead  bird  looked  in 
our  direction  and  began  to  move  towards 
us.  At  40  yards  Matthew  wanted  to  shoot, 
but  I told  him  to  hold  his  fire.  At  this  point 
he  was  shaking  so  badly  that  1 didn’t  think 
he  could  hit  the  turkey.  The  jake  became 
suspicious,  though,  and  quickly  changed 
direction  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a heart- 
beat. Despite  my  best  efforts  1 was  unable 


to  lure  the  group  hack  in. 

While  walking  home  Matthew  la- 
mented over  his  had  luck,  and  ques- 
tioned time  and  again  why  the  turkey 
had  not  stayed  its  course  for  another 
five  yards.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
went  wrong.  When  1 told  him  that  the 
turkey  had  probably  seen  him  shak- 
ing, he  said  that 
he  didn’t  think 
he  was  moving 
all  that  much.  1 
didn’t  have  the 
heart  to  tell  him 
that,  in  all  my  years 
of  hunting,  1 had 
never  seen  any- 
one shake  so 
much  as  he  was. 
Some  things  are 
better  left  unsaid, 
though.  Rethink- 
ing his  comment, 
he  recanted; 
“Well,  maybe  1 was 
shaking  a lot,  but  1 tried  every- 
thing 1 could  to  stop,  hut  nothing 
worked.’’  1 changed  the  subject  and  we 
reviewed  all  the  positive  factors  of  our 
morning  together.  His  spirits  bright- 
ened and  he  said,  “Oh,  well,  there’s 
always  tomorrow.” 

Something  struck  me  just  then,  and 
I thought  that  if  the  good  Lord  is  will- 
ing, may  there  he  a lifetime  of  tomor- 
rows as  special  as  this  day.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Every  Day  Was  Game  Day,  by  William  A.  Bower,  153  Redington  Ave.,  Troy,  PA  16947, 
$14,  plus  $2  shipping  & handling,  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  This  book  includes  stories 
of  a retired  Pennsylvania  wildlife  conservation  officer  who  dedicated  34  years  to  protecting 
the  great  out-of-doors  and  out  hunting  and  trapping  heritage.  Read  about  trapping  bears, 
beavers  and  bobcats,  along  with  nights  spent  in  the  woods  trying  to  catch  poachers.  You'll 
feel  as  though  you're  in  the  passenger  seat  on  many  of  Bill's  patrols.  Also  included  are  many 
photographs  and  some  of  Bill's  Field  Notes  that  appeared  over  the  years  in  Game  News. 
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Pennsylvania's  First 
Spring  Gobbler  Season 


(Classic  Story  from  April  1969) 

By  jerty  Wunz 

PGC  Biologist,  Retired 


IN  ITS  TIME  , the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  collected  many  wildlife 
management  laurels,  hut  few  were 
such  immediate  successes  as 
Pennsylvania’s  first  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son in  May  1968.  It  was  one  of  those 
programs  that  made  us  glad  we  are  pro- 
fessional game  managers;  and  it  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  those  who 
helped  promote  and  assure  its  success- 
ful conduct. 

Naturally,  the  usual  complaints 
from  skeptics  were  heard  when  this 
new  sport  was  proposed,  but  now  we 
hear  only  praise  from  those  who  actu- 
ally tried  spring  hunting.  Surprisingly, 
hunters  who  didn’t  bag  a bird  or  even 
see  one  were  satisfied  simply  to  hear  a 
gobbler  sound  off  at  daybreak.  This 
vocal  display  by  the  tom  turkey  to  let 
hens  and,  unintentionally,  hunters 
know  he’s  available  is  apparently  the 
key  to  this  sport’s  great  appeal.  Tur- 
key hunters,  particularly  those  dis- 
heartened after  going  through  the  pre- 
vious fall  season  without  so  much  as  a 
glimpse  of  theit  elusive  quarry,  were 
amazed  at  the  abundance  of  gobbling 
birds  that  populated  our  prime  turkey 
range  in  the  spring. 

Although  enough  gobblers  were 
taken  to  make  spring  hunting  mighty 
interesting,  the  harvest  was  often  not 
the  main  measure  of  success.  Just  to 
hear  sportsmen  enthusiastically  com- 
pare tales  of  gobblers  heard  or  seen  was 
indeed  a refreshing  experience.  And 
to  those  hunters  who  had  the  added 


good  fortune  of  calling  one  of  these  fanned- 
out  monsters  into  range,  the  shooting  was 
almost  anti-climatic  to  this  magnificent 
sight.  This  was  quality  hunting  at  its  best. 

The  Game  Commission  was  especially 
happy  it  turned  out  this  way  because  it 
proved  quality  isn’t  necessarily  lost  in  the 
process  of  providing  recreation  for  increas- 
ing numbers  of  sportsmen;  and  also  because 
the  success  of  this  experimental  hunt  could 
he  credited  largely  to  the  hunters’  attitude 
and  behavior. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion had  done  its  part  to  ensure  success  by 
exhaustive  investigations  before  spring 
turkey  hunting  was  recommended  feasible 
for  Pennsylvania.  The  experiences  of  other 
states  that  alteady  had  spring  hunts  en- 
abled us  to  make  predictions  on  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  our  own  season.  But  to 
make  sure  we  were  on  the  right  track,  our 
studies  continued  through  and  after  the 
spring  hunt.  In  all,  we  had  five  separate 
surveys  in  operation  to  determine  hunt- 
ing pressure,  hunting  success,  hunter  be- 
havior and  effects  upon  the  turkey  popu- 
lation. 

The  first  of  these  was  a count  of  hunt- 
ers conducted  over  established  routes 
throughout  the  turkey  range  hy  Game 
Commission  and  Allegheny  Natioanl  For- 
est biologists.  The  findings  showed  spring 
hunting  pressure  was  less  than  half  of  that 
occurring  during  any  comparable  day  of  the 
tall  turkey  season.  Also,  pressure  was  least 
in  the  vast  northcentral  turkey  range  and 
greatest  in  range  nearest  the  heavily  hu- 
man populated  regions  of  the  state. 
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This  20-pound  gobbler  was  taken  by  JIM  BACH,  Pittsburgh,  while  hunting  with  his 
brother  TOM  and  BILL  HANBURY  in  Warren  County,  during  Pennsylvania's  first  spring 
gobbler  season.  District  Came  Protector  DON  PARR  examines  the  bird. 


Much  as  we  had  expected,  50  percent 
more  hunters  were  counted  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  the  6-day  season  than  on  open- 
ing Monday.  This  initial  season  was  opened 
on  Monday  purposely  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  excessive  pressure  that  might  have 
occurred  on  a Saturday  opening. 

The  next  survey  was  completed  hy  you, 
the  hunter,  who  found  post  cards  left  on 
your  car  windshield  or  were  given  one  di- 
rectly by  a game  protector.  A good  percent- 
age of  you  took  time  to  include  your  hunt- 
ing results  on  the  card,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  care  taken  to  record  this  informa- 
tion accurately.  As  a result,  an  extremely 
high  99  percent  of  the  data  cards  were  us- 
able in  our  analysis. 

Computer  processed,  the  cards  revealed 
the  average  spring  hunter  spent  two  morn- 
ings afield,  heard  3.3  gobblers  and  saw  1.4 
turkeys.  Twelve  percent  of  the  respondents 
reported  bagging  a turkey.  Hunter  success 
was  greatest  in  the  prime  range  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  and  least  in  the 
southeast  section,  where  turkey  range  is 
limited  and  hunting  pressure  is  highest. 


The  third  survey  involved  findings 
from  game  protectors  throughout  the 
commonwealth’s  turkey  range.  They 
noted  that  hunter  behavior  was  gen- 
erally good.  Reports  of  only  six  ille- 
gally killed  hens  were  verified,  and  two 
of  these  were  voluntarily  turned  in  hy 
hunters  for  payment  of  one-fourth 
penalty.  Only  36  turkey  nests  were 
reported  accidentally  encountered  hy 
hunters.  Of  this  total,  most  were 
known  to  have  hatched  successfully. 

Game  protectors  examined  275 
gobblers  and  two  legal  bearded  hens. 
Their  counts  and  estimates  total  1 ,636 
turkeys  bagged  in  Pennsylvania’s  first 
spring  season. 

The  results  of  the  last  two  surveys 
weren’t  available  until  later  in  the 
year.  One  of  these  is  the  annual  game 
bird  reproduction  census,  or  brood 
count,  conducted  hy  all  Game  Com- 
mission field  personnel  during  the 
summer.  In  the  case  of  turkeys,  all 
sightings  of  hens  and  their  broods  of 
poults  are  counted  and  recorded. 
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Earl  Wise 

Hunting  outside  of  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
County,  proved  lucky  for  HAROLD 
RIDER  and  ALVIN  SMITH  of  Eagles 
Mere  during  the  May  1968  season,  as 
each  bagged  a gobbler. 

Brood  counts  have  been  carried  on 
through  a long  period  of  years  to  es- 
tablish a base  line  for  normal  or  aver- 
age reproduction  to  which  each  indi- 
vidual year’s  crop  of  young  turkeys  can 
he  compared. 

The  other  survey  is  the  annual  win- 
ter census  of  turkeys  on  certain  re- 
search study  areas.  This  involves  lo- 
cating and  counting  the  flocks  by  their 
tracks  in  the  snow  while  they  are  con- 
centrated on  their  winter  range. 

Obviously,  these  surveys  were  most 
important  because  they  could  deter- 
mine if  spring  hunting  had  harmed  the 
turkey  population.  If  it  had,  regardless 
of  the  great  sport  provided,  future 
spring  hunts  could  not  be  justified. 

The  results,  after  the  last  hrood  re- 
ports were  compiled  and  analyzed,  and 
the  winter  census  was  completed, 
showed  no  evidence  of  harm  to  tur- 
key reproduction  by  spring  hunting. 
In  fact,  turkey  populations  had  in- 
creased in  some  areas,  even  where 
spring  hunting  pressure  had  been 
greatest. 


Because  of  the  clean  hill  of  health  given 
to  the  1968  spring  hunt  hy  these  turkey 
population  inventories,  and  also  hy  the 
good  behavior  of  the  participating  hunt- 
ers, the  Game  Commission  has  set  another 
season  in  May  1969.  We  intend  to  scruti- 
nize the  effects  of  the  second  season  just  as 
closely  as  the  first,  but  now  with  the  expe- 
rience of  one  season  behind  us,  we  can  he 
even  more  confident  of  its  outcome.  Con- 
sequently, the  1969  season  was  increased 
to  seven  mornings  hy  including  a Satur- 
day as  opening  day  to  provide  more  hunt- 
ers an  opportunity  to  enjoy  this  season. 

The  1968  spring  hunt  followed  most  of 
our  predictions  quite  closely.  But  we  did 
underestimate  (to  the  tune  of  about  40 
percent)  the  1968  gobbler  harvest  simply 
because  we  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
extraordinary  skill  of  our  Keystone  hunt- 
ers. They  learned  this  new  sport  quickly. 

Fortunately,  the  gobbler  harvest  is  the 
one  thing  we  can  afford  to  underestimate 
in  planning  for  a spring  hunt.  At  least  three 
times  the  1,600  surplus  toms  bagged  in 
1968  could  he  taken  annually  and  scarcely 
he  missed  hy  the  temainder  of  the  tutkey 
population. 

We  did  overlook  something  important, 
however,  when  we  forgot  to  explain  how 
gobblers  develop  swelled  chests  in  the 
spring,  much  like  the  swollen  necks  of 
bucks  during  the  fall  rut.  Thus  the  “dis- 
eased” or  “infected”  gobblers  that  were  re- 
ported invariably  turned  out  to  he  healthy 
birds  with  a perfectly  normal  growth  called 
the  “breast  sponge.”  This  is  a layer  of  ge- 
latinous fat  that  fotms  beneath  the  breast 
skin  of  each  male  turkey  each  spring  to 
setve  as  a nutritional  reserve  during  the 
mating  season.  This  does  not  harm  the  bird 
in  any  way,  hut  should  be  removed  before 
cooking. 

On  the  positive  side  to  the  benefit  of 
the  huntet,  this  fat  reserve  also  makes  hrag- 
ging-size  trophies.  Toms  that  weighed  18 
pounds  in  the  fall  were  pushing  20  pounds 
in  the  spring.  We  had  reports  of  a few  in 
the  25-pound  category,  hut  it  takes  a 
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mighty  big  turkey  to  beat  20  pounds  in  the 
fall.  This  was  a rather  pleasant  surprise  to 
many  hunters  who,  expecting  turkeys  to 
be  skinny  after  a long  winter,  found  they 
were  plump  and  good  eating,  too,  unless 
the  trophy  was  an  unusually  old  bird. 

Now  that  Pennsylvania’s  first  spring 
season  is  history,  the  “veteran”  of  the  first 
hunt  is  looking  forward  to  the  next  with 
considerable  excitement  and  anticipation. 
But  the  beginner  may  be  somewhat  appre- 
hensive, because  spring  hunting  for  gob- 
blers is  an  entirely  different  sport  than  he’s 
ever  been  exposed  to.  Consequently,  his 
past  experiences  with  other  game,  and 
even  fall  hunting  for  turkeys,  might  not 
be  of  much  benefit.  The  best  the  novice 
can  do  is  read  up  on  the  subject  or  pick 
the  brain  of  a veteran. 

Just  to  brush  up  on  some  spring  hunt- 
ing methods:  First  of  all,  calling  gobblers 
is  the  name  of  the  spring  hunting  game,  so 
learn  to  use  a turkey  call.  Most  experienced 
hunters  wear  camouflage  clothing.  After 
locating  a tom  by  listening  for  his  gobbles, 
sneak  up  within  200  or  300  yards  of  his 
location.  Then  take  special  care  in  select- 
ing a good  hiding  spot,  such  as  a natural 
depression,  where  the  turkey  can’t  readily 
see  your  position.  Now  you  are  ready  to 
call.  Wait  until  the  gobbler  approaches 
close  enough  for  a sure  shot  — less  than 
40  yards  is  recommended  — aim  carefully, 
and  he’s  yours.  At  short  range,  under  30 
yards,  say,  the  vulnerable  head-neck  area 
is  the  best  aiming  point. 

Above  all,  avoid  any  chance  of  killing 
an  illegal  beardless  hen.  Besides  the  tom 
turkey’s  distinct  beard  and  larger  size, 
there’s  no  reason  to  mistake  the  white- 
crowned  blue  head  on  the  gobbler’s  bright 
red  neck  for  the  drab-headed  hens.  Re- 
member that  the  future  of  spring  gobbler 
hunting  seasons  depends  upon  how  well 
you  mind  your  hunting  manners  and,  es- 
pecially, how  well  you  follow  the  hunting 
regulations.  These  regulations  are  neces- 
sary safeguards  for  the  future  of  your  sport. 

Another  spring  hunting  tip  worth  pass- 


Bob  D'Angelo 


Spring  turkey  hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
has  come  a long  way  in  35  years. 
Hunters  now  harvest  approximately 
40,000  birds  each  season,  and  from  all 
over  the  state.  TONY  ROSS  (who 
coincidentally  worked  for  Jerry  Wunz 
while  a graduate  student)  got  this  bird 
in  Schuylkill  County  last  spring. 

ing  on  to  the  beginnet  may  help  solve 
the  frustrating  problem  of  the  reluc- 
tant tom  that  can’t  be  lured  in  with 
the  hen  yelp  imitation,  especially 
when  he’s  with  a harem  of  real  hens. 
Try  gobbling.  Hunters  who  tried  it  last 
spring  sometimes  had  toms  come  tun- 
ning with  blood  in  their  eyes  to  chal- 
lenge the  interloper.  Seems  like  gob- 
blers can’t  stand  competition  any  more 
than  a spring  turkey  hunter  can. 

Speaking  of  competition,  the  bane 
of  the  spring  hunter’s  success,  we  can 
expect  it  to  increase  with  the  popu- 
larity of  this  sport.  There  is  a way  to 
lower  the  odds,  however,  simply  by 
applying  this  law:  “Spring  turkey 
hunting  success  is  greatest  where  gob- 
blers are  most  and  hunters  are  least.” 
So  go  north,  young  man,  where  there’s 
plenty  of  elbow  room  and  the  turkeys 
aren’t  quite  so  call  shy  . . . yet. 
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I CANT  REMEMBER  a time  that 
I did  not  want  to  be  in  the  woods. 
It  seems  that  I’m  more  at  home  there 
than  anywhere  else.  It  is  also  a place 
where  I can  talk  to  God  without  dis- 
traction. I don’t  have  to  he  hunting, 
just  getting  outside  is  reward  enough, 
although  doing  something  I love  to  do 
makes  being  outdoors  even  better. 

Although  I hunted  for  a few  years 
in  my  teens,  once  I got  married  my 
family  took  priority.  I loved  being  a 
mom  and  now  I love  being  a grandma 
just  as  much.  There  were  times,  how- 
ever, when  I longed  for  the  woods,  and 
would  hike  the  tram  road  behind  my 
house.  1 would  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  spring  and  go  to  my 
favorite  spot  to  listen  for  a thrush  or 
to  just  sit  and  enjoy  the  silence.  When 
our  daughter  and  son  reached  the  ages 


of  6 and  4,  though,  I thought  it  was  time 
to  go  hunting  again.  My  mom  was  happy 
to  have  her  grandchildren  stay  over,  which 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  hunt  once 
again. 

Some  of  my  happiest  memories  are  of 
hunting  with  my  dad,  Roy  Geisel.  I was 


By  Mary  Lou  Bowser 


15,  and  one  of  three  daughters,  and  I knew 
Dad  would  never  have  a son  to  hunt  with. 
Dad  had  a lot  of  hunting  friends,  hut  I felt 
he  needed  one  of  us  girls  to  go  with  him, 
so  I volunteered.  He  never  hesitated  to 
take  me,  or  make  me  feel  that  I was  not 
welcome  to  tag  along  with  him  and  his 
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friends.  Although  they  may  have  had  a few 
comments,  and  he  would  take  some  rih- 
bing,  he  treated  me  as  if  1 was  just  as  im- 
portant  as  any  of  them.  One  thing  he 
would  find  out  was  that  teaching  me  to 
hunt  was  a challenge  like  no  other. 

My  first  deer  rifle  was  a Winchester 
.32-40  Model  1894  that  belonged  to  my 
great  uncle  Charlie.  It  was  heavy,  awkward, 
and  not  very  accurate  (this  excuse  would 
later  come  in  handy).  From  that  I pro- 
gressed to  Dad’s  8mm.  I know  that  he 
hunted  with  it  when  he  was  stationed  there 
during  World  War  II.  He  had  a scope 
mounted  on  it  for  me,  hut  he  still  was  not 
sure  that  it  fit  me,  so  he  bought  me  a .243, 
which  is  my  favorite  today. 

Back  then  there  were  no  hunter  educa- 
tion classes  to  take.  It  was  straight  to  the 
woods.  Dad  tried  to  instill  in  me  all  that  I 
needed  to  know  before  we  left  on  our  first 
trip.  He  took  me  out  and  let  me  shoot  my 
20-gauge.  How  hard  could  it  be?  A piece 
of  cardboard  was  easy  enough  to  hit,  but 
time  would  tell  if  I could  hit  a moving  tar- 
get. 

I was  excited  when  rabbit  season 
opened.  We  had  a little  beagle  named 
Susie,  and  when  we  left  the  house  I was 
instructed  not  to  pet  or  play  with  her.  Dad 
said  it  would  distract  her  and  keep  her  from 
her  job.  We  were  not  hunting  long  before 
we  kicked  out  a rabbit,  and  off  went  Susie. 
Dad  told  me  to  watch,  because  he  could 
tell  by  her  bark  that  she  was  bringing  the 
rabbit  around.  I figured  I would  just  wait  it 
out  on  a nice  sturdy  log  nearby.  Sure 
enough,  before  long  I could  hear  her  steady 
bawl  coming  my  way.  The  rabbit  was  run- 
ning just  ahead  of  Susie,  and  I took  careful 
aim  and  let  that  rabbit  have  it  with  both 
barrels.  My  first  lesson  was  not  to  sit  down 
if  you  are  going  to  shoot.  My  second  les- 
son was  never  empty  both  barrels  if  you’re 
sitting  down.  Dad  hurried  over  to  help  me 
up,  but  my  ego  was  more  bruised  than  any- 
thing else.  I didn’t  even  get  the  rabbit. 

Hunting  for  turkeys  was  another  lesson. 
I remember  getting  up  early,  traveling  out 


on  the  mountain  and  sneaking  into 
the  woods  before  daylight.  We  sat  near 
a large  tree,  and  Dad  told  me  to  be 
quiet,  not  to  move  and  to  stay  alert.  I 
remember  how  he  skillfully  called,  and 
after  several  tries,  got  a response.  I was 
so  excited.  I could  tell  that  the  turkey 
was  getting  closer  with  each  call.  Then 
I could  see  it  coming  through  the  trees 
and  thought  that  if  I could  see  it,  it 
could  surely  see  my  bright  orange 
stocking  cap.  So  very  carefully,  quietly 
and  with  as  little  movement  as  pos- 
sible, I removed  my  cap.  At  about  the 
same  time  Dad  turned  to  me  and 
asked,  “What  happened?  What  did 
you  do?”  I could  see  the  turkey  run- 
ning back  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  it  had  just  come  from.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  me.  He  must  have 
seen  my  hat.  I would  never  live  that 
down,  hut  Dad  didn’t  get  mad.  He  said 
that  I had  learned  a valuable  lesson 
that  day,  and  1 never  took  my  hat  off 
again.  It  was  a story  he  loved  to  tell 
for  a long  time. 

Hunting  deer  for  the  first  time  was 
what  I had  been  waiting  for.  I didn’t 
realize  how  hard  it  would  he.  Dad  took 
me  and  an  elderly  relative  out  in  the 
woods  near  our  house.  He  positioned 
us  and  then  moved  around,  trying  to 
send  deer  in  our  direction.  I never  had 
a chance  at  a deer  that  year.  In  fact,  I 
didn’t  have  an  opportunity  for  quite  a 
few  years.  I had  to  learn  by  watching. 
Dad  told  me  to  be  as  observant  as  pos- 
sible and  I would  get  my  chances.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  encourage  and  help 
me,  and  for  that  reason  I never  gave 
up  through  all  my  mishaps  and  fruit- 
less trips.  Dad  was  like  that.  He  never 
worried  about  himself;  he  wanted  me 
to  have  a chance.  I did  get  a doe  or 
two,  hut  never  a buck  with  Dad. 

I did  get  a shot  at  an  8-point  on 
the  first  day  of  buck  season  one  year.  I 
met  up  with  my  husband  Norman  later 
and  found  out  he  had  already  dragged 
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his  to  the  car.  While  we  found  a little 
hlood  from  the  one  1 had  shot  at,  we 
couldn’t  find  the  deer.  The  next  day 
Norman  and  Dad  went  hack  to  see  if 
they  could  find  it.  While  searching 
around  for  traces  of  the  one  1 shot  at, 
an  8'point  ran  past  Dad  and  he  shot 
It.  When  they  returned  home  that  af- 
ternoon and  opened  the  trunk,  I saw 
my  deer.  1 could  see  where  it  had  been 
grazed  on  one  of  its  front  legs,  hut  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  bring  it  down.  I 
felt  a special  kinship  with  Dad  from 
that  experience,  and  the  photo  1 have 
of  him  with  that  deer  is  one  of  my 
favorites. 

To  say  that  1 was 
not  a good  shot  in 
the  early  days  is 
an  understate- 
ment. It  seemed  I 
would  always  miss. 

Dad  would  just 
shake  his  head 
and  say,  “Just 
keep  watching  and 
you’ll  get  another 
chance.”  I did  have  other  chances,  hut 
they  turned  out  pretty  much  the  same. 
1 could  not  understand  how  1 could 
he  such  a terrible  shot. 

On  the  opening  day  of  squirrel  sea- 
son in  1982  I had  to  choose  between 
going  with  my  dad  or  my  husband.  I 
knew  that  Dad  had  not  been  feeling 
well,  so  I chose  to  go  with  him.  He 
really  wasn’t  sure  where  to  go,  so  we 
drove  aroLind  a couple  of  roads  until 
we  saw  a squirrel  run  across  in  front  of 
us.  That  was  all  we  needed.  We  left 
for  home  at  lunchtime  that  day  with 
our  limits.  I could  never  understand 
how  I could  hit  a squirrel  hut  not  a 
deer. 

While  I hunted  several  more  times 
that  year  with  Dad,  it  would  he  the 
last  season  I would  go  with  him.  The 
following  September,  while  we  were 
camping  with  him  and  Mom,  he  suf- 


fered a massive  heart  attack  while  fishing 
along  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  and  died  be- 
fore they  got  him  to  the  hospital.  I never 
got  to  thank  him  or  tell  him  how  much  he 
had  taught  me.  I wish  I had  paid  closer  at- 
tention to  what  he  said  and  what  he  was 
trying  to  teach  me.  He  had  a story  to  tell 
about  every  situation  and  a solution  for 
every  problem.  I’m  so  thankful  I hunted 
with  him  that  last  year.  He  was  a skilled 
carpenter,  artist,  fisherman  and  an  excel- 
lent marksman. 

Every  year  before  trout 
•<J  season  opened  he  spent 
h':  ■ many  evenings  tying 

" , ; . flies  for  his  friends.  He 
would  have  given 
the  shirt  off  his 
back  to  anyone 
who  asked,  and 
besides  teaching 
me  a lot  about 
hunting  and  loving 
the  outdoors,  he 
taught  me  about 
helping  others.  He 
said  there  was  a 
time  when  deer  were  not  plentiful,  so  when 
someone  got  one  it  was  common  to  share 
it.  One  year  he  shared  his  with  17  fami- 
lies. 

I’m  fortunate  to  have  had  two  hunting 
buddies  in  my  life.  After  Dad  died  Norman 
was  there  for  me.  He  was  willing  to  take 
me  with  him,  too.  At  some  point  several 
years  later,  for  reasons  I do  not  remember, 
I mentioned  to  Norman  that  I thought  the 
stock  on  my  rifle  was  too  long.  He  cut  about 
two  inches  off,  and  I don’t  know  if  it  was 
coincidence  or  not,  but  that  deer  season  I 
shot  at  a nice  buck  that  disappeared  be- 
hind some  brush.  I reluctantly  went  to 
check,  expecting  to  find  nothing  hut,  sur- 
prisingly, the  deer  was  there.  I couldn’t 
believe  it.  I expected  to  see  him  jump  up 
and  run,  and  for  a long  time  I just  stood 
there  and  stared.  Finally,  I gathered  the 
courage  to  walk  over.  The  8-point  never 
moved.  Norman,  hearing  the  shot  and 
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knowing  it  was  probably  me,  came  to  in- 
vestigate.  He  saw  me  standing  there  talk- 
ing to  several  hunters  and  asked  whose 
buck  it  was.  He  couldn’t  believe  it  was 
mine.  I was  shaking  so  had,  I couldn’t  field- 
dress  it.  Norman  used  my  dad’s  hunting 
knife  that  I had  been  carrying  with  me  and 
1 shed  tears  of  joy  and  sadness.  It  seemed 
my  jinx  was  over.  It  had  taken  nearly  20 
years  to  get  that  buck,  and  since  that  day 
I’ve  taken  four  more  and  about  that  many 
does.  Could  it  have  been  the  stock  all 
along?  I believe  it  was. 

None  of  our  children  hunt,  so  we  now 
take  our  niece,  Joanna,  with  us,  and  watch- 
ing her  excitement  is  like  watching  myself 
all  over  again.  Teaching  her  what  her 
grandpa  taught  me  when  I was  about  her 
age  is  very  important.  I want  her  to  love 


the  outdoors  like  I do.  I want  her  to 
know  that  there  is  more  to  hunting 
than  just  shooting  something. 

And  one  day,  I hope,  we  will  hear 
one  of  our  six  grandchildren  say  the 
same  words  I said  all  those  years  ago: 
“Will  you  take  me  hunting  with  you 
this  year?”  I still  look  forward  with 
excitement  to  going  hunting  each 
year,  but  I also  realize  that  life  is  short. 
I have  to  enjoy  what  each  year  brings 
and  hold  onto  my  memories  of  my  first 
hunting  buddy.  I thought  my  dad 
would  live  forever,  and  I wish  he  could 
have  been  there  when  I got  my  first 
buck.  I’m  sure  he  would  have  said, 
“Finally!  It  certainly  took  you  long 
enough!”  I know  he  would  have  been 
proud,  though.  □ 
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TRACEY  WRAY  got  her  big  symmetrical  8- 
point  last  season  in  Bradford  County. 


DANIEL  MILLER,  McDonald,  above,  got  this 
240-pound  1 1 -point  in  Allegheny  County  with 
a bow.  TOM  CLOUGH,  Glenville,  below,  got 
his  10-point  in  Wyoming  County. 


Antlers 


ROBERTA  ROCCA,  Coal  Center,  got  this 
11-point  buck  with  a 20-inch  spread  in 
Washington  County  on  last  season's  opener. 


Ill  T iaiiin 

MITCH  KISLAN,  Mechanicsburg,  got  this 
10-point  in  Northampton  County  on  the  2003 
opener. 
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Galore 


RICHARD  DAVIS,  Wallingford,  with  his  12-point 
buck  taken  on  the  second  day  of  the  season 
last  year  in  Sullivan  County.  This  is  the  biggest 
buck  taken  in  nearly  50  years  by  members  of 
the  Menold  Deer  Camp,  and  they  feel  it's  a 
result  of  antler  restrictions. 


WILL  COOK,  Cranberry  Township,  got  this 
20-point  trophy  in  Venango  County  during  the 
archery  season. 


KEN  DURNINC,  Plumsteadville,  got  this 
18-point  buck  in  Bradford  County.  Note  Ken's 
use  of  a safety  pin  to  attach  his  tag  to  the  ear; 
an  excellent  alternative  to  slitting  the  ear  when 
planning  on  having  a deer  mounted. 


RICK  WILCOX,  Manheim,  got  this  11-point 
with  a 23-inch  spread  in  Lebanon  County 
during  the  archery  season. 
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The  Crucible 

Kno\dng  the  Hunter  Within 

Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook b/ Bob  Sopcbick 

OR  A LONG  TIME  there  was  little  variation  among  the  rank  and  file  of  hunters. 
Everyone  hunted  small  game,  a few  were  how  hunters,  the  Monday  after  Thanks- 
giving  nearly  everyone  hunted  deer,  and  all  seemed  well.  But  as  the  decades  slipped 
by,  a shadow  began  to  ease  across  the  fields,  a foreboding  shadow  that  cloaked  many 
concerns  that  at  first  were  regarded  as  relatively  benign. 

In  time,  however,  that  shadow  loomed  ever  larger,  and  from  its  depths  emerged  a 
horde  of  dilemmas:  Tendrils  of  urban  sprawl  snaked  from  those  dark  folds  and  began  to 
choke  off  prime  hunting  grounds;  vociferous  anti-hunting,  anti-gun,  animal  rights  fac- 
tions grew  ever  louder;  and  last,  hut  not  least,  alarming  environmental  problems  flooded 
our  consciousness.  While  many  hunters  joined  or  formed  various  groups  to  contend 
with  these  threats,  many  others  just  raised  an  eyebrow  or  looked  the  other  way. 

Today,  those  threats  and  many  more  remain.  Some,  mutating  like  viruses,  have  bonded 
with  dubious  political  agendas  and  grown  stronger,  attacking  the  outdoor  community  on 
several  fronts.  We  are  now  entering  an  age,  a crucible,  that  will  test  the  very  fabric  of  each 
hunter’s  determination  to  save  hunting  itself,  mandating  that  each  one  of  us  must  evaluate 
our  individual  position  in  this  most  ancient  alliance  of  man  to  the  earth.  It  is  time  for  all 
hunters  to  recognize  and  define  their  individual  identities  before  collectively  continuing 
as  the  vital  conservators  and  protectors  of  what  we  all  cherish.  The  outdoor  community 
can  no  longer  afford  any  measure  of  apathy. 

Knowing  who  you  are  and  what  you  believe  in  is  key  to  making  a difference,  hut 
unlike  the  self-evaluations  used  by  corporations  or  employee  evaluation  forms  used  by 
personnel  managers,  there  are  no  black  and  white  performance  statistics  to  decipher,  nor 
any  record  that  shows  where  you  fit  within  a peer  group. 

There  must  he,  though,  a framework  of  sorts  to  help  determine  who 
we  are  as  hunters,  a framework  upon  which  we  may  sculpt  the  kind 
of  hunter  we  each  might  want  to  he. 

TEIE  WORELd  IS  changing  so  rapidly,  in  every  way  imaginable 
that  at  times  it  seems  we  can  barely  keep  up.  Hunting  pro- 
vides a constancy  unlike  any  other  experience.  It  is  some- 
thing we  can  count  on  when  all  the  fickleness  of 
the  modern  world  rushes  so  recklessly  along  that 
we  know  not  what  to  expect  from  day  to  day. 

We  find  a permanence  in  nature,  in  the  hills, 
in  the  wildlife.  We  know  what  to  expect  as  sum- 
mer melds  into  autumn.  We  hunt  familiar  places 
with  friends  and  family,  or  alone  if  we  wish.  We 
know  where  the  sun  rises  at  a certain  point  on  a 
ridge,  and  trees  and  rocks  step  forward  like  old 
friends  to  greet  us.  We  see  deer  moving  through 
like  clockwork  on  worn  trails,  and  the  sounds 
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and  smells  and  memories  are  solid  and  real  as  we  fall  in  

time  with  the  rhythms  of  the  wind  and  waters.  We  find 
comfort  in  this  one  thing  that  seems  to  remain  constant  \| 
in  our  harried  lives. 

But  the  natural  world,  too,  is  affected  hy  the  forces 
of  the  modem  world,  and  those  who  manage  the  woods 
and  waters  must  institute  changes,  both  sweeping  and 
subtle,  if  the  land  itself  is  to  survive.  It’s  only  natural, 
though,  that  those  who  cherish  the  constancy  of  the 
woods  view  any  change  as  disruptive,  as  being  detri- 
mental  to  that  in  which  they  find  solace.  That  which 
seemed  so  permanent  is  now  in  flux;  traditions  seem 
threatened;  defensive  passions  rise.  And  that  is  good. 

Passionate  people  hunger  for  knowledge,  while  the 
coldly  apathetic  do  not.  The  passionate  can  be  shown 
why  and  how,  and  can  serve  as  both  vanguards  and  senti- 
nels. The  passionate  always  seek  truth,  sorting  out,  even- 
tually, real  science  from  alchemy,  authorities  from  the 
pseudo-experts.  And  the  passionate  will  share  and  teach 
others. 

None  of  this  has  been  more  evident  than  in  deer  man- 
agement. Most  hunters  now  understand  that  deer  management  must  remain  organic  and 
flexible,  and  that  change  is  essential  and  inevitable.  Many  if  not  most  also  recognize  that 
the  proposal  to  merge  the  Game  Commission  and  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  works 
entirely  against  the  concept  of  a quick  and  mobile  agency  capable  of  responding  to  our 
rapidly  changing  landscape.  A merger,  instead,  promises  one  ponderous  agency  that  de- 
fies the  very  pretext  of  all  modem  management  logic.  One  only  has  to  compare  the 
service  from  a mega-corporation  to  that  of  a specialized,  service-oriented  one.  We’ve  all 
suffered  through  that  experience. 

So  the  first  question  in  knowing  the  hunter  within  is:  How  passionate  are  you?  And 
the  follow-up  must  be:  If  so,  where  will  your  passion  lead  you?  If  the  fires  inside  only 
faintly  flicker,  ask  yourself  how  different  your  life  would  be  without  autumn  in  the  up- 
lands. Then  answer  again. 


IN  THE  MAY  1968  Game  News,  my  good  friend  and  then  editor  Bob  Bell  wrote  an 
editorial  that  stuck  with  me.  It  was  titled,  “What  is  the  Goal?”  Bell  states  that  most 
people,  when  asked  what  they  would  want  most  for  their  children  would  answer,  “Hap- 
piness.” He  then  goes  on  to  quote  Albert  Einstein  as  saying,  “Happiness  is  a goal  for 
pigs.”  Bell  then  asks,  “If  happiness  is  not  the  goal  of  life,  what  is?”  and  goes  on  to  drive 
home  his  point  that  responsibility  and  duty  are  really  what  life  is  all  about. 

The  heart  of  his  editorial  challenges  us  to  instill  in  today’s  youngsters  the  value  of  our 
wild  places,  and  that  unless  we  do,  those  places  will,  in  time,  vanish.  Instilling  the  con- 
cept of  preservation  and  stewardship  is  our  responsibility,  and  “ . . . happiness,  in  the 
end,  is  an  inevitable  result  of  responsibility.” 

Without  question,  the  payoff  of  being  responsible  may  never  be  realized  in  our  own 
lifetimes.  Those  veterans  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  our  freedom  know  what  that  is  all 
about.  In  a similar  vein,  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  now  to  ensure  that  future  generations 
have  the  freedom  to  hunt,  and  that  they  have  rich  and  healthy  populations  of  game 
animals  to  hunt  in  places  wild  and  beautiful  preserved  for  that  very  purpose. 
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In  that  same  edito- 
rial Bell  also  quotes 
English  poet  John 
Donne,  who  wrote, 
“No  man  is  an  is- 
land ...”  and 
states  that,  “we  exist 
within  certain  relation- 
ships to  others  of  our  kind.” 

Certainly,  the  modem  hunter  must  not  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  society,  for  the  many 
societies  we  know  today  have  evolved  from  hunting  cultures.  It  is  the  responsihility  of  the 
modern  hunter  to  not  segregate  himself,  or  tolerate  being  segregated  from  society  at  large, 
hut  to  reestablish  that  union  proudly  and  humbly,  with  tact  and  patience. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  mend  the  many  factions  within  our  own  fraternity  by  not 
disparaging  other  hunters  for  his  or  her  convictions  or  interests,  and  to  extend  that 
tolerance  beyond  this  circle  to  others  who  we  share  the  outdoors  with.  The  turkey  hunter 
who  seeks  a gobbler  in  the  spring  has  much  in  common  with  the  birder  who  combs 
those  same  ridges  and  valleys  seeking  migrating  warblers.  In  fact,  there  are  many  who 
participate  in  both  pursuits  simultaneously. 

The  questions  here  are:  What  level  of  responsibility  have  you  assumed  in  your  hunt- 
ing career  to  make  hunting  better  for  all?  And,  do  you  demonstrate  tolerance  and  have 
respect  for  other  members  of  the  outdoor  community? 

HUNTERS  HAVE  A EONG  and  admitahle  tecord  for  generously  supporting  the  many 
diverse  conservation  organizations  and  causes  that  depend  on  contributions.  No  other 
constituency  gives  as  much,  as  freely,  as  hunters. 

It’s  been  said  that  the  first  step  to  becoming  wealthy  is  by  giving  something  away,  and 
no  matter  what  out  station  in  life,  we  all  have  something  to  give.  It  may  be  a few  hours 
of  time  pet  week  volunteering  general  labor,  offering  our  expertise  on  projects,  or  serv- 
ing in  leadership  roles  on  committees,  all  the  way  up  to  donations  of  land  and  major 
philanthropic  endowments. 

As  a wildlife  attist  frequently  asked  for  donations  of  att,  I must  say  something  about 
my  fellow  wildlife  artists  who  have  given  so  freely  for  so  many  years.  I know  many 
wildlife  artists  whose  donations  have  helped  deer,  ducks,  elk,  grouse,  pheasants,  hawks, 
songbirds  and  scores  of  other  wildlife,  and  even  the  tight  to  keep  and  hear  arms.  The 
sale  of  their  donated  art  has  taised  many  millions  of  dollars,  much  of  it  ben- 
efiting hunters  and  trappers.  Among  those  artists,  perhaps  less  than  half  are 
hunters,  but  all,  of  cotitse,  are  keenly  interested  in  natute.  They  are,  to 
me,  inspiting  in  their  selflessness,  and  as  a hunter/conservationist,  I 
thank  them  here. 

Not  long  ago,  just  as  I was  about  to  go  on  a much  needed 
vacation,  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Council  offeted  to  pro- 
vkle  for  a very  nominal  fee  to  the  Game  Commission, 
the  use  of  more  than  a hundred  billboards  across  the 
state.  Timing  was  of  the  essence,  and  I was  asked  to 
help  out  by  creating  an  image  for  this  project.  I 
thought  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  motorists  who  would 
see  these  billboards,  and  knew  that  I had  to  do  something, 
something  that  hunters  would  be  proud  of.  Giving  up  my  vaca- 
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tion  week,  and  at  no  charge  to  the  Game  Commission,  I designed  and  painted  the  original 
art  for  that  project.  It  read,  “Conserving  and  Protecting  Wildlife  for  Everyone,”  and 
featured  a black  bear  and  an  eagle,  the  PGC  logo,  and  a landscape  of  Penn’s  Woods  in  the 
background.  Perhaps  you  might  have  seen  one  in  your  travels.  The  billboard  brought  a 
touch  of  the  outdoors  to  urban  settings,  and  fit  right  in  in  rural  places.  It  was  a lot  of  work, 
but  I was  happy  to  help,  and 
took  delight  in  knowing  that  I 
had  done  something  to  put  the 
face  of  hunting  before  the  gen- 
eral  public. 

Everyone  is  busy,  and  it 
seems  those  who  are  busiest 
always  find  time  for  service.  In 
fact  in  Volume  I,  Number  1, 
of  the  July  1929  Monthly  Ser- 
vice Bulletin,  which  later  be- 
came Game  News,  the  first 
item  reads:  “There  is  nothing  more  stimulating  to  a man’s  spiritual  and  physical  being  than 
the  realization  of  a duty  well  performed.” 

The  question  here  is,  “What  can  you  do  to  help?  If  you  can,  do  so,  and  if  you  already 
have,  thank  you. 

NO  EVALUATION  CAN  BE  complete  without  some  measure  of  accomplishment. 
Hunters  can  be  profiled  in  relation  to  their  success  afield,  and  when  that  is  measured 
with  the  physical  effort  they  expend  and  the  tactical  skills  they  possess  and  their  indi- 
vidual demographics  and  profiles,  that  data  is  valuable  not  only  to  wildlife  managers, 
but  when  processed  and  disseminated,  can  help  us  become  better  hunters. 

I think  the  easy  pickings  of  past  deer  seasons  have  softened  our  outdoor  skills  some- 
what. It  is  time  for  woodsmanship  to  reenter  the  picture.  In-depth  preseason  scouting, 
reading  sign,  exploring  new  and  more  remote  areas,  honing  marksmanship  skills  with 
gun  and  bow,  fine  tuning  equipment  and  much  more  are  all  factors  in  the  hunting  equa- 
tion. Pennsylvania  hunters  are  among  the  best  in  the  nation,  hut  many  among  the  ranks 
see  a falling  off  in  some  regard  to  that  dedication. 

A manager  at  an  enormous  retail  store  told  me  that  in  the  few  days  before  the  deer 
season  opener  his  store  sold  more  than  1,000  hunting  licenses.  That’s  a real  eye  opener. 
Hunters  owe  it  to  the  game,  to  themselves  and  to  hunting  to  be  the  best  that  they  can 
be.  1 suspect  the  day  of  the  casual  hunter  is  fading  fast.  We  must  ask  ourselves  how 
dedicated  we  really  are  to  becoming  more  proficient  in  the  field.  The  time  has  come  to 
shed  our  consumer  mentality,  our  obsession  with  instant  gratification  so  ingrained  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  youth,  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  legacy  of  woodsmanship. 

EINALLY,  WE  MUST  ALSO  ask  if  we  are  able  to  see  the  hig  picture,  to  look  beyond 
our  tenure  in  the  woods  and  envision  Penn’s  Woods  a century  from  now,  a place  where 
another  hunter  feels  as  passionately  about  hunting  as  you,  who  sees  the  quality  of  the 
land  and  the  wildlife  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  responsibility,  who  gauges  satisfaction  by 
time  spent  in  service  to  what  he  loves,  who  gives  what  he  can  and  lends  a helping  hand 
when  asked,  who  is  knowledgeable  and  accomplished  with  a caring  heart,  who  will 
continue  to  defend  the  right  to  hunt,  who  respects  all  who  walk  these  same  hills  — and 
who  knows  true  happiness  because  of  what  you  have  done  today. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Tired  But  Happy 

Cumberland  — Deputy  Ed  Cline  and  I 
talked  to  a youngster  participating  in  the 
Youth  Pheasant  Hunt  who  had  gotten  up 
extra  early  to  go  duck  hunting  with  his  dad 
before  trying  his  luck  on  pheasants.  His  eh 
fort  had  paid  off,  as  he  bagged  two  mallards 
and  a ringneck. 

— WCO  Edward  3.  Steffan,  Newille 


low  during  deer  season  and,  therefore,  deer 
weren’t  being  moved  to  those  hunters  who 
stuck  it  out.  My  deputies  and  1 even  no- 
ticed  a decrease  in  roadhunting  this  year. 

— WCO  3o5e  Luciane,  Custer  City 

Eating  Crow? 

Wayne  — Deputy  Joe  Pricker  was  riding 
his  motorcycle  one  day  when  a crow  flew 
directly  at  him,  striking  him  in  the  chest. 
The  crow  flapped  its  wings  frantically  as 
joe  proceeded  up  the  highway.  Finally  he 
was  able  to  pull  over  and  the  crow  flew 
away,  but  Joe  spent  the  next  tew  minutes 
picking  feathers  out  of  his  helmet,  jacket 
and  mouth. 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


Western  Intruder? 

Greene  County  — Grover  Kughn,  vet- 
eran trapper  from  Oak  Forest,  was  checking  his 
traps  when  he  discovered  a peculiar  looking 
animal  in  one  of  his  traps.  Mr.  Kughn  has 
trapped  for  55  years  and  was  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  had  caught  a coyote . The  animal 
was  caught  in  a set  made  in  a small  stream  for 
mink. 

— PistkictOame  Fwtectok  IV.  E.  Cowden, 
Waynbsbui^g,  February  1955 

Different  Point  of  View 

Lehigh  — On  the  first  morning  of  deer 
season  at  SGL  205  1 checked  seven  hunters 
right  off  the  bat  with  deer.  Later  that  after- 
noon another  hunter  told  me  there  are  no 
deer  on  game  lands. 

— WCO  John  W.  Veylupek,  Reading 

Carrying  on  the  Tradition 

Forest  — 1 checked  a nice  6-point  buck 
taken  by  13 -year-old  Brandon  James  Sanson 
Jr.  during  archery  season.  He  was  filling  out 
his  harvest  report  card  when  I stopped,  and 
he  answered  all  my  questions  with  the  ut- 
most respect.  It’s  comforting  to  know  there 
are  youngsters  such  as  Brandon  out  there 
hunting. 

— WCO  Daniel  ?.  Schmidt,  West  Hickory 

Full  Moon? 

Lycoming  — After  breaking  down  a dis- 
play, I placed  a mounted  coyote  on  the  pas- 
senger seat  of  my  vehicle  and  proceeded  to 
a fast  food  restaurant  drive-thru  to  get  some 
dinner.  The  young  attendant  asked  if  I 
would  like  a doggie  biscuit  for  my  pet.  If 
only  I could  have  made  the  mount  howl, 
hut  the  attendant’s  fellow  employees  did 
enough  howling  for  all  of  us. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Macklem, 

Jersey  Shore 
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Last  Meal? 

Fayette  — Markleysburg  resident  Eu- 
gene Miller  noticed  a coyote  approaching 
an  area  that  he  felt  was  too  close  to  his  live- 
stock so  he  got  his  rifle  and  shot  the  preda- 
tor. When  he  walked  up  to  the  coyote, 
though,  he  was  amazed  to  see  a live  ground- 
hog clenched  in  its  teeth. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendeckep,  Uniontown 


Not  Down  for  the  Count 

Huntingdon  — My  dad  told  me  about 
one  of  his  friends  who  on  the  opening  day 
of  deer  season  shot  a large  doe,  but  before 
he  got  to  the  deer  another  hunter  ap- 
proached on  an  ATV  and  offered  to  drag  it 
out.  My  dad’s  friend  told  the  hunter  on  the 
ATV  that  he  didn’t  think  the  deer  was  fin- 
ished yet,  but  the  other  hunter  checked  and 
told  him  it  was  and  attached  a rope  to  the 
deer  and  the  ATV.  While  the  hunter  who 
shot  the  deer  began  to  fill  out  his  tag,  the 
deer  got  up  and  began  pulling  the  ATV 
through  the  woods  until  it  broke  free  and 
escaped.  After  following  up  it  was  evident 
there  was  no  blood  trail,  so  the  deer  must 
have  been  just  stunned. 

— WCO  Roberta.  Einodbhofer, 

Huntingdon 

Good  Advice 

Butler  — Hunter- Trapper  Education 
classes  will  be  scheduled  from  April  through 
September,  so  now’s  the  time  to  be  thinking 
about  attending  a class. 

— WCO  Randy  Pilarcil,  Prospect 


Down  and  Dirty 

Lancaster  — jason  Shaub  was  driving 
when  he  noticed  two  bucks  with  locked 
antlers  struggling  along  the  road.  After  both 
deer  were  down  and  too  exhausted  to  get 
up,  Jason  jumped  on  one  buck  while  a by- 
stander sat  on  the  other  and  both  men  un- 
tangled their  antlers  and  then  jumped  back. 
When  the  bucks  realized  they  were  free,  they 
sprang  from  the  ground  and  ran  off. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Manheim 

Still  There 

Montgomery  County  — In  riding  around 
the  back  roads , day  after  day , on  patrol  in  the 
deer  season,  I observed  large  flocks  of  pheas' 
ants  feeding  in  the  fields . Many  were  roosters . 
One  could  hardly  tell  that  the  small  game  sea^ 
son  had  just  ended.  It  proved  one  thing  again  — 
the  pheasants  that  live  and  survive  in  a fairly 
populated  area  certainly  learn  how  to  stay  alive 
and  escape  from  the  heavy  hunting  pressure  in 
counties  such  as  this . 

— Distkict  Game  Protector  W.  E.  Shaver, 
Harleysville,  December  1969 

What  It’s  All  About 

Mercer  — On  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  hunting  season  it  was  my  plea- 
sure to  check  family  groups  of  hunters  rep- 
resenting three  generations.  It’s  nice  to  see 
the  grandparents  out  there  enjoying  time 
afield  with  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, but  it’s  even  more  promising  for  the 
future  to  see  the  youngsters  following  in 
the  hunting  tradition. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Can’t  Wait  Until  Next  Year 

Warren  — Hunters  did  a good  job  of 
looking  before  shooting  this  season,  and 
many  told  of  seeing  several  bucks  before  a 
“shooter”  came  by.  Some  told  of  being  un- 
happy the  first  year  of  antler  restrictions  hut 
are  supporting  the  regulation  now.  1 also 
talked  to  flintlock  hunters  who  said  they 
can’t  believe  the  number  of  bucks  seen  dur- 
ing the  late  muzzleloader  season. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Daugherty  Jr.,  Warren 
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Honest  Mistake 

Berks  — I noticed  a man  in  the  bed  of  a 
pickup  holding  down  an  animal  that  sure 
looked  like  a deer.  Thinking  that  the  man 
might  have  an  injured  deer  in  the  truck,  1 
called  Deputy  Dan  Lynch  tor  assistance. 
After  stopping  the  vehicle  1 discovered  it 
was  a donkey  in  the  truck,  not  a deer.  It 
turned  out  that  the  owners  were  bringing 
the  donkey  home  from  a visit  to  the  vet.  1 
called  Dan  on  the  radio  to  tell  him  1 no 
longer  required  his  assistance,  and  was  hop- 
ing no  one  else  was  listening  when  1 told 
Dan  that  it  was  a donkey  and  not  a deer.  In 
my  defense,  it  was  dark  and  1 could  only  see 
the  animal’s  head. 

— WCO  BillVroman,  Bally 

Helping  Hand 

Tioga  — 1 would  like  to  thank  Farr’s 
Meats  in  Lawrenceville  for  donating  their 
services  in  processing  deer  for  the  Wellsboro 
Food  Pantry,  as  well  as  for  Hunters  Sharing 
the  Harvest. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsdoko 


Who’s  Older  Than  Who? 

Huntingdon  — WCO  Phil  Lukish,  who 
is  even  older  than  me,  helped  chase  and 
capture  an  injured  vulture  on  a local  golf 
course.  When  we  returned  to  the  region  of- 
fice, the  dispatcher  told  us  he  just  got  a call 
about  two  old  “buzzards”  chasing  a buzzard 
around  a golf  course. 

— WCO  John  B.  Roller,  Huntingdon 


Haven’t  Heard  Them  All 

Jefferson  — An  archer  who  was  on 
stand  and  not  displaying  an  orange  band 
during  the  overlap  with  the  fall  turkey  sea- 
son told  me  a squirrel  had  taken  his  band. 
Needless  to  say,  1 was  a little  skeptical  as  1 
accompanied  the  hunter  down  through  the 
woods,  looking  for  his  orange  band,  but 
much  to  my  surprise,  about  30  yards  away 
and  dangling  from  a high  tree  cavity  was  an 
orange  hand.  According  to  the  hunter,  he 
had  sprayed  the  hand  with  some  acorn 
cover-up  scent,  so  apparently  the  squirrel 
had  smelled  it  and  decided  the  orange  plas- 
tic smelled  good  enough  to  eat. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartlegs,  Brookville 

Expensive  Lesson 

Lycoming  — A hear  hunter  who  pled 
guilty  to  killing  two  cubs,  after  just  shoot- 
ing their  mother,  received  $800  in  fines  for 
each  cub,  and  then  the  judge  added  an- 
other $800  per  cub  lor  restitution. 

— WCO  Harold  Cole,  Williamsrort 

Fata/  Strugg/e 

Fulton  County  — While  talkmg  with  Ira 
Bain  and  his  wife  of  Big  Cove  Tannery,  they 
told  me  about  having  found  a dead  doe  while 
hunting.  The  ground  was  torn  up  around  her, 
and  an  exarniriation  revealed  a broken  off 
5 'inch  piece  of  antler  lodged  in  her  chest.  This 
is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  a fight  to  the 
finish  between  a buck  and  a doe  in  the  wild. 

— Diemcr  Game  Fkoteco-ok  Carl  E.  Jarrett, 
McConnell53urg,  November  1966 
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Look  Before  You  Leap 

You’ll  most  likely  be  hearing  a lot  about 
a possible  merger  between  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
and  possibly  DCNR.  When  1 look  back  at 
the  many  success  stories  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved, I have  to  ask  myself  why  try  to  fix 
something  that  isn’t  broken?  The  wildlife 
success  stories  and  many  programs  for  our 
youngsters  speak  for  themselves.  Combin- 
ing two  or  three  specialized  agencies  into 
one  often  results  in  reduced  services  to  the 
public,  and  the  wildlife  resources  will  also 
likely  suffer. 

— LMO  Jame5  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Wild  Cat 

Clinton  — A large  male  bobcat  entered 
a Renovo  resident’s  yard  and  attacked  a 
beagle.  The  homeowner  heard  the  commo- 
tion and  managed  to  chase  the  cat  away, 
but  not  before  it  inflicted  18  puncture 
wounds  on  the  dog.  While  the  homeowner 
attended  his  dog,  the  bobcat  reappeared  and 
charged  straight  at  the  man  who  then  shot 
it.  The  cat  tested  positive  for  rabies  and  the 
dog  had  to  go  through  a 6-month  quaran- 
tine period  and  receive  booster  shots. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 

Think  Before  Acting 

Erie  — Every  year  I get  many  calls  about 
deer  carcasses  being  dumped  alongside  the 
road.  This  simple  act  can  really  give  hunt- 
ers a bad  reputation  with  the  public.  It’s 
well  worth  the  extra  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
remains  of  your  deer  properly  and  maintain 
a good  image  for  hunters. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well 

Monroe  — Just  prior  to  the  bear  season 
I received  a call  about  a bruin  that  was  sleep- 
ing in  a crawl  space  under  a house,  prevent- 
ing the  owners  from  completing  a final  in- 
spection so  that  they  could  sell  the  home. 
The  250-pound  bear  was  removed  from  the 
home  and  released  in  a remote  area  of  the 
county. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussenbach,  Blakeglee 


Fine  Examples 

Centre  — During  deer  season  1 met 
brothers  Randy  and  Rick  Allwine  from 
Greensburg,  who  were  a quarter  mile  back 
in  on  SGL  103.  Rick  was  on  crutches  from 
a leg  injury  and  Randy  had  recently  gone 
through  surgery  for  a brain  tumor,  and  had 
postponed  additional  treatment  until  after 
deer  season.  These  two  hunters  didn’t  have 
deer,  but  they  were  happy  just  to  be  out.  I’ll 
think  of  these  two  sportsmen  every  time  1 
encounter  a roadhunter. 

— WCO  Eric  L.  Seth,  Snowshoe 

Read  the  Digest 

Lehigh  — I’ve  talked  to  quite  a few  hunt- 
ers who  thought  that  senior  license  holders 
don’t  have  to  abide  by  the  recent  antler 
restrictions.  For  the  record,  the  only  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  to  comply  with  the 
antler  restrictions  are  junior  license  hold- 
ers, persons  currently  serving  on  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Services,  and  disabled  hunt- 
ers with  a permit  to  use  a vehicle. 

— WCO  John  W.  Veylupek,  Reading 


New  Deterrent? 

Wayne  — A woman  from  the  Hamlin 
area  told  me  she  was  startled  one  morning 
when  she  discovered  a bear  eating  out  of 
her  garbage  cans.  She  yelled  at  the  bear  but 
it  just  kept  eating  its  meal,  until  her  son 
came  into  the  garage  playing  his  new  trum- 
pet. The  hear  hasn’t  been  back  since. 

— WCO  James  P McCarthy,  Waymart 
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Dangerous  Situation 

Centre  — After  practicing  with  their 
new  foam  archery  deer  target  one  evening, 
three  youngsters  thought  it  might  he  funny 
to  set  the  target  up  along  a road  to  fool 
motorists.  Not  long  after  doing  so  a vehicle 
stopped  and  the  occupant  shined  a light  on 
the  deer  and  then  fired  at  it  with  a .22  rifle. 
The  kids  were  shocked,  the  defendant  em- 
harrassed,  and  1 was  glad  to  have  cited  a 
would-be  poacher.  This  situation  could 
have  been  much  worse,  though.  Unless 
you’re  a WCO  engaged  in  a law  enforce- 
ment operation,  do  not  place  any  wildlife 
facsimile  along  a roadway. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Madisonburg 

Show  & Tell 

McKean  — Deputy  Wayne  Foltz  and  I 
were  talking  to  a logger  when  Wayne  no- 
ticed a dead  saw-whet  owl  stuck  in  the 
bumper  of  the  logger’s  truck.  The  logger 
said  he  thought  he  had  hit  something  that 
flew  up  from  the  road  a few  days  earlier, 
and  then  he  asked  what  the  owl  might  have 
been  after.  1 reached  into  the  bumper  and 
pulled  out  a dead  mouse  that  must  have 
been  in  the  owl’s  talons. 

— WCO  Len  Grosher,  Smethport 

Now  She  Knows 

After  29  years  of  hunting,  my  brother- 
in-law  Chris  harvested  his  first  buck  — a 7- 
point  — on  the  first  day  of  rifle  season.  My 
sister  always  wondered  if  he  actually  did 
hunt  when  he  went  to  camp. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 

The  Little  Things 

Schuylkill  County  — It  was  a little  dog.  It 
took  a little  time.  It  was  a little  phone  call.  It 
was  only  a little  trouble,  but  the  owner  of  the 
beagle,  picked  up  by  a deputy  game  protector 
and  returned,  showed  a big  appreciation.  In 
fact  he  (the  owner  of  the  beagle)  said  that  he 
wouldn’t  take  $ 1 25  for  the  beagle.  It’s  the  little 
things  that  make  good  public  relations  and  big 
“good  deeds . " 

— Kalph  L.  Shank,  Land  Managek, 

Fine  Grove,  November  1959 


Velcro? 

Lycoming  — Taxidermist  Chris  Laylon 
showed  me  the  rack  of  a buck  taken  during 
the  regular  firearms  season  that  was  still  in 
velvet.  1 guess  the  deer  liked  the  fuzzy  look. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant,  Montoursville 


Good  and  Bad  News 

Somerset  — It  seemed  as  though  poach- 
ing incidents  increased  in  my  district  last 
year,  but  at  the  same  time  individuals  re- 
porting Game  Law  violations  increased.  I 
would  like  to  thank  those  who  take  their 
time  to  report  a violation.  Because  these 
good  folks  get  involved,  many  crimes 
against  wildlife  are  solved.  On  behalf  of 
myself  and  all  WCOs  and  deputies,  thank 
you  for  your  time  and  efforts. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

It  Figures 

Bedford  — Dave  Schreffler  took  his  Tri- 
umph sportscar  convertible  out  of  the  ga- 
rage one  unseasonably  warm  November  day, 
and  when  he  noticed  a couple  does  cross- 
ing the  road  up  ahead,  he  was  careful  to 
stop  quite  a distance  from  them  to  avoid  a 
collision  in  the  event  more  deer  followed. 
A buck  then  emerged  on  the  road,  follow- 
ing the  does,  but  when  it  saw  Dave’s  pride 
and  joy  it  must  have  seen  its  reflection  in 
the  shiny  paint  job  and  thought  that  it  was 
a rival  buck.  You  guessed  it:  the  buck  pro- 
ceeded to  gore  the  grill  work  on  Dave’s  car 
before  continuing  after  the  does. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 
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Conservation  News 


2004-05  seasons  and  bag  limits 

proposed 


At  its  JANUARY  meeting,  the 
L Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
gave  preliminary  approval  to  hunting 
and  trapping  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
2004'05.  Highlights  of  the  proposals 
include  extended  antlerless  deer  hunt- 
ing  in  Wildlife  Management  Unit 
(WMU)  5D;  an  expanded  bear  hunt- 
ing  season  in  several  WMUs;  expanded 
bobcat  and  elk  hunting;  an  extended 
youth  squirrel  hunt;  an  expansion  of 
when  crossbows  may  be  used;  and  in- 
creased  landowner  eligibility  for  the 
Deer  Management  Assistance  Program 
(DMAP). 

The  public  may  offer  comment  on 
these  proposals  between  now  and  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners,  April  19-20,  at  which 
time  final  2004-05  seasons  and  bag  lim- 
its will  be  set. 

Deer  seasons  to  remain  largely  un- 
changed 

As  proposed,  the  2004-05  deer  sea- 
sons will  nearly  mirror  those  of  the  past 
two  years.  The  only  changes  are  a pro- 
posal to  expand  the  use  crossbows  for 
deer  and  a 3 -week  extension  of  the 
antlerless  deer  season  in  WMU  5D,  the 
state’s  most  urbanized  wildlife  manage- 
ment unit. 

“We’re  adding  additional  weeks  for 
antlerless  deer  hunting  in  WMU  5D  to 
provide  more  deer  hunting  and,  at  the 
same  time,  get  better  control  of  the  deer 
herd  in  this  highly  developed  area,” 
said  Vem  Ross,  Game  Commission  ex- 
ecutive director.  “Managing  deer  in  this 


area  presents  two  major  challenges: 
hunter  access  to  huntable  lands;  and 
development  and  safety  zone  en- 
croachment. However,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  utilize  all  of  the  available  tools 
to  get  this  area’s  deer  herd  under  con- 
trol.” 

Antlerless  deer  license  allocations 
will  be  set  at  the  Board  meeting  on 
April  19-20. 

DMAP  to  focus  deer  hunter  pressure 

The  Board  has  given  preliminary 
approval  to  an  expanded  form  of  the 
Deer  Management  Assistance  Program 
(DMAP),  which  is  designed  to  address 
specific  deer  management  objectives 
within  the  wildlife  management  units 
(WMUs). 

Under  the  proposal,  eligible  lands 
for  DMAP  are:  publicly  owned  lands; 
private  land  owners  or  lessees  where 
no  fee  is  charged  for  hunting;  and  pri- 
vate land  hunting  clubs  established 
prior  to  Jan.  1 , 2000,  that  own  1 ,000  or 
more  contiguous  acres.  Completed 
DMAP  landowner  applications  must 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  region 
office  by  July  1. 

Upon  approval  of  the  application, 
landowners  must  post  signs  stating  that 
the  land  is  enrolled  in  DMAP.  Land- 
owners  will  receive  one  coupon  for 
each  DMAP  permit  allocated  for  their 
property,  and  the  DMAP  permits  will 
be  allocated  based  on  one  for  every 
five  cultivated  acres  and  one  for  every 
50  forested  acres.  As  in  the  past,  land- 
owners  may  receive  more  DMAP  cou- 
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pons  than  the  standard  rate  if  they 
present  a deer  management  plan  that  is 
approved  hy  the  Game  Commission. 

Landowners  may  not  give  more  than 
one  DMAP  coupon  to  a licensed 
hunter,  who  will  then  apply  for  the 
DMAP  permit.  Hunters  may  possess 
only  one  DMAP  permit  for  a specific 
DMAP  area  in  any  given  license  year. 

DMAP  permit  allocations  will  be 
made  separate  from  the  general 
antlerless  deer  license  allocations,  hut 
will  follow  the  same  fee  schedule  as 
the  general  antlerless  deer  licenses  ($6 
for  residents  and  $26  for  nonresidents). 

Bear  season  extension  expanded  to 

additional  WMUs 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  gave 
preliminary  approval  to  a 3-day,  state- 
wide bear  season  the  week  of  Thanks- 
giving. For  the  special  season  that  runs 
concurrent  with  the  regular  firearms 
deer  season,  however,  the  Board  has 
proposed  an  expanded  area  open  to 
hear  hunting,  as  a means  of  addressing 
the  growing  problem  of  human-bear 
conflicts. 

As  proposed,  the  extended  bear  sea- 
son will  open  Monday,  Nov.  29  and 
run  through  Saturday,  Dec.  4,  in  Wild- 
life Management  Units  3D,  4C  and  that 
portion  of  WMU  4E,  east  of  Rt.  487; 
that  portion  of  WMU  3B  east  of  Rt. 
487  and  south  of  Rt.  87,  and  that  por- 
tion of  WMU  3C,  east  of  1-81. 

A portion  of  Lycoming  County  gen- 
erally east  of  Williamsport  also  will  he 
open  to  hear  hunting  Nov.  29-Dec.  4. 
Specifically,  that  area  includes  a por- 
tion of  WMUs  2G  and  3B  that  lie  north 
of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  the  Rt.  405  bridge,  west  to 
the  Rt.  220  bridge,  east  of  Rt.  220  to 
Rt.  44  and  east  of  Rt.  44  to  Rt.  973, 
south  of  Rt.  973  to  Rt.  87,  west  of  Rt. 
87  to  Rt.  864,  south  of  Rt.  864  to  Rt. 
220  and  West  of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  405 
and  west  of  Rt.  405  to  the  West  Branch 


of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Expanded  elk  and  bobcat  seasons 

proposed 

Pennsylvania’s  fourth  elk  season,  as 
proposed,  will  feature,  at  the  request 
of  farmers,  a late  September  season 
around  St.  Marys,  Elk  County. 

“Earmers  are  suffering  severe  crop 
damage,  and  rather  than  shoot  the  elk 
for  crop  damage,  they  would  like  hunt- 
ers to  harvest  the  animals,”  said  Vern 
Ross.  “The  farmers  must  sign  agree- 
ments before  the  hunt  can  take  place, 
and  for  this  early  season,  we  will  issue  a 
small  number  of  licenses.” 

The  first  of  the  two  elk  seasons  is 
slated  for  Sept.  20-25,  the  second  for 
Nov.  8-13. 

Both  antlered  and  antlerless  elk  will 
be  legal  game  in  both  seasons.  The 
number  of  elk  licenses  available  for 
the  2004  seasons  will  he  determined 
by  the  Board  at  its  April  meeting.  Suc- 
cessful applicants  will  he  determined 
through  public  drawings  scheduled  at 
a later  date. 

As  proposed,  hunters  will  be  al- 
lowed to  apply  for  an  elk  license  in 
each  season.  However,  it  still  will  be 
unlawful  to  apply  for  more  than  one 
license  in  each  season. 

In  addition,  the  Board  gave  prelimi- 
nary approval  to  a regulatory  change 
that  would  create  a 1 50-yard  safety  zone 
for  elk  along  Route  555  from 
Weedville  to  Houston  Hill  Road  dur- 
ing any  elk  hunting  season.  This  no 
hunting  zone  will  extend  150  yards 
from  the  highway’s  center  line  on  both 
sides  of  the  road. 

The  Board  also  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  permit  the  agency’s  Execu- 
tive Director  to  establish  elk  manage- 
ment units  and  to  define  what  type  of 
orientation  program  qualified  elk  li- 
cense applicants  and  alternates  must 
take  before  becoming  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a license.  In  previous  years,  ap- 
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plicants  attended  a mandatory  brief- 
ing, but  now  the  agency  is  investigat- 
ing the  possibility  of  providing  the 
same  information  in  a video  or  DVD 
presentation. 

Finally,  the  Board  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  a measure  to  ensure  that 
any  huntet  awarded  an  elk  license  for 
a given  year  whose  military  obligation 
prevents  him  or  her  from  hunting  the 
elk  season  fot  which  the  license  was 
issued  will  be  eligible  to  hunt  in  the 
next  available  elk  season.  During  the 
2003  elk  season,  one  of  the  100  hunt- 
ers awarded  an  elk  license  was  called 
to  active  military  duty  and  sent  over- 
seas. It  was  decided  at  that  time  that 
the  serviceman  would  be  guaranteed 
an  elk  license  in  the  next  elk  season  he 
would  be  able  to  hunt,  and  the  Board 
decided  to  proactively  address  any 
other  such  instances  that  may  arise  in 
the  future. 

In  giving  preliminary  approval  to 
the  state’s  fifth  consecutive  bobcat 
hunting  and  trapping  season  in  recent 
years,  the  Board  added  WMUs  2C  and 
2E  to  those  opened  for  bobcats.  “South- 
western Pennsylvania  has  had  a thriv- 
ing population  of  bobcats  for  many 
years,”  said  Dr.  Matthew  Lovallo,  Game 
Commission  furbearer  biologist.  “This 
expansion  will  not  alter  the  Game 
Commission’s  conservative  harvest 
objective  of  175  animals.” 

Preference  systems  were  established 
last  year  for  those  who  applied  for  ei- 
ther the  elk  or  bobcat  licenses.  The 
2004-05  season  is  the  first  time  in  which 
the  preference  systems  will  be  utilized. 
Last  year’s  unsuccessful  applicants  for 
the  bobcat  or  elk  drawings  who  apply 
this  year  will  be  entered  twice.  Prefer- 
ence points  are  carried  forward  until 
an  applicant  is  successfully  drawn,  and 
there  is  no  requirement  that  applica- 
tions be  made  in  consecutive  years  in 
order  to  maintain  preference  points. 
However,  applicants  must  apply  in  or- 


der to  have  theit  preference  points  used 
for  a given  license  year. 

Youth  squirrel  season  expanded 

The  Board  gave  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  an  expanded  youth  squirrel 
season  for  2004.  In  the  past,  the  youth 
squirtel  season  was  a 2-day  event.  As 
proposed  for  this  yeat,  the  season  will 
be  six  days,  Oct.  9-15. 

“The  youth  season  takes  into  ac- 
count that  most  students  are  off  school 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  as  well  as  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  11,  the  Columbus  Day  holi- 
day,” said  Vem  Ross.  “The  temainder 
of  this  season  ( Oct.  12-15)  takes  place 
before  the  change  of  daylight  savings 
time,  which  gives  young  hunters  an 
opportunity  to  hunt  after  school. 

Expanded  use  of  crossbows  proposed 

To  offer  hunters  additional  deer 
hunting  opportunities,  especially  in 
urbanized  areas,  the  Board  has  pro- 
posed to  expand  the  use  of  crossbows. 

Under  the  measure,  which  must  be 
approved  in  April  before  taking  effect 
for  the  2004-05  seasons,  crossbows 
could  be  used  statewide  for  bear  and 
elk,  and  during  any  of  the  firearms  deer 
seasons,  including  the  regular  2-week 
concurrent  deer  season,  the  early 
muzzleloader  season,  and  the  late  flint- 
lock season.  In  addition,  in  WMUs  2B, 
5C  and  5D  — the  most  urbanized  ar- 
eas in  the  state  — crossbows  would  be 
legal  during  any  established  deer  sea- 
son. 

Statewide,  hunters  using  crossbows 
during  the  early  muzzleloader  season 
or  late  flintlock  season  would  need  to 
have  a muzzleloader  stamp  in  addition 
to  their  general  hunting  license,  and 
approptiate  WMU  antletless  deer  li- 
cense. However,  late-season  flintlock 
hunters  using  crossbows  would  be  per- 
mitted to  take  an  antlered  deer  or  an 
antlerless  deer  anywhere  in  the  state 
with  their  unused  antlered  deer  tag,  just 
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like  other  late'Season  flintlock  hunt- 
ers. 

In  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D,  hunters 
using  a crosshow  during  the  archery 
seasons  would  need  to  purchase  an  ar- 
chery stamp  in  addition  to  their  gen- 
eral hunting  license  and  appropriate 
WMU  antlerless  deer  license. 

Disabled  hunters  would  still  need 
to  obtain  a permanent  or  temporary 
disabled  hunter  permit  to  use  a cross- 
bow during  the  statewide  early  archery 
season  outside  of  WMUs  2B,  5C  and 
5D. 

173  acres  added  to  SGL  system;  oil 
and  gas  lease  approved 
The  Board  approved  a land  pur- 
chase of  a 173-acre  interior  holding 
within  SGL  51,  Fayette  County,  from 
Ed  Nicholson  & Sons  Lumber  Com- 
pany Inc.,  for  $86,500.  Excepted  and 
reserved  from  this  conveyance  are  oil 
and  gas  rights.  The  parcel  overlooks 
about  one  mile  of  the  Youghiogheny 
River  and  adjoins  the  Youghiogheny 
River  Trail,  a hiking  and  biking  trail 
that  runs  parallel  to  the  tiver.  SGL  5 1 
currently  contains  16,528  acres. 

The  Board  also  approved  an  oil  and 
gas  lease  with  PC  Exploration  Inc.,  of 
Warrendale,  for  2,200  acres  of  SGL 
1 01 , in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties.  PC 
Exploration  has  agreed  to  pay  a roy- 
alty rate  of  19.978  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  gas  produced  from  up  to 
1 5 wells  within  the  leased  area. 

There  is  a fixed  yearly  rental  rate  of 
$10  per  acre,  and  the  lease  offer  pro- 
vides the  Game  Commission  with  a 
one-time  payment  of  $5,000  for  each 
deep  well  drilled  or  a one-time  pay- 
ment of  $1,000  for  each  shallow  well 
drilled  within  the  leased  area. 

Schleiden  elected  president 

Eor  2004,  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners  elected  Commissioner 
Russell  E.  Schleiden  of  Centre  Hall, 


Centre  County,  as  President.  Schleiden, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Board  in 
2000,  served  as  secretary  in  2002  and 
vice-president  in  2003. 

Commissioner  Roxane  S.  Palone  of 
Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  was 
elected  vice-president.  Palone  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  in  2000,  and  was 
secretary  in  2002. 

Commissioner  John  J.  Riley, 
Scotrun,  Monroe  County,  was  elected 
secretary.  Riley  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  in  2002. 

In  other  action,  the  Board: 

• Gave  final  approval  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  hunters  circle  the 
number  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  con- 
tained in  an  envelope.  The  same  mea- 
sure also  moves  the  date  when  county 
treasurers  can  begin  accepting  over-the- 
counter  applications  for  antlerless  deer 
licenses  to  the  third  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, to  ease  the  burden  on  treasur- 
ers who  are  still  processing  mail-in  ap- 
plications and  allow  ample  time  for 
applicants  who  have  applied  by  mail 
to  have  their  applications  received  and 
processed  before  others  can  purchase 
them  ovet  the  counter. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a mea- 
sure to  prohibit  hunters  from  discharg- 
ing a firearm  within  150  yards  of  a 
Game  Commission  vehicle  releasing 
pheasants.  Every  year  agency  vehicles 
or  personnel  are  struck  by  shotgun  pel- 
lets from  over  anxious  hunters  shoot- 
ing at  just  released  pheasants. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a proposal 
to  require  those  offering  their  services 
as  wildlife  pest  control  agents  to  first 
obtain  the  proper  Wildlife  Pest  Con- 
trol Permit  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a mea- 
sure to  lower  the  age  for  residents  ap- 
plying for  a falconry  permit  to  16  years. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  that  will  allow  hunt- 
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ers  who  have  lost  their  antlerless  deer 
license  to  apply  for  a replacement  at 
any  county  treasurer  office.  Previously, 
hunters  had  to  reapply  to  a county  trea- 
surer within  the  wildlife  management 
unit  for  which  the  original  license  was 
issued. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to 
delete  a regulation  that  voids  an 
antlerless  deer  license  if  the  check  used 
to  purchase  it  is  nonnegotiable  and  re- 
quires a wildlife  conservation  officer 
to  confiscate  the  issued  license.  It 
would  be  replaced  by  regulatory  lan- 
guage that  allows  for  the  person  issu- 
ing the  bad  check  to  revalidate  his  or 
her  license  by  resubmitting  a nego- 
tiable check  and  paying  a processing 
fee  for  submitting  a nonnegotiable 
check  to  a county  treasurer. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  an 
editorial  change  in  Title  58  that  speci- 
fies it  is  unlawful  to:  “Remove  or  at- 
tempt to  remove  any  manmade  or  natu- 


ral object,  except  wildlife  and  fish  law- 
fully taken.  Objects  which  may  not  be 
removed  include  animals,  rocks,  min- 
erals, sand  and  historical  or  archaeo- 
logical artifacts.” 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulations  change  that  would  no 
longer  require  trappers  to  have  heavers 
taken  in  the  commonwealth  tagged  by 
a Game  Commission  official.  The 
agency  has  determined  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  collect  this  data  in  this 
manner. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  that  provides  for  the 
use  of  22-caliber  “or  less”  rimfire  rifles 
or  handguns  to  dispatch  captured  fur- 
bearers.  This  change  provides  for  the 
use  of  17-caliher  rimfire  firearms. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  al- 
low small  game  hunters  to  use  both 
centerfire  and  rimfire  handguns  and 
rifles,  providing  they  are  less  than  .23 
caliber,  to  take  small  game. 


Proposed  2004-05  hunting  seasons 

and  bag  limits 

Squirrels,  red,  gray,  black  and  fox  (Combined):  Special  season  for  eligible 
junior  hunters,  (no  license  required)  - Oct.  9-15  (6  daily,  12  in  possession 
limit  after  first  day). 

Squirrels,  red,  gray,  black  and  fox  (Combined):  Fall  Season  - Oct.  16-Nov. 

27;  Late  Seasons  - Dec.  13-23,  and  Dec.  27-Feb.  5 (6  daily,  12  in  possession 
limit  after  first  day). 

Ruffed  grouse:  Oct.  16-Nov.  27,  Dec.  13-23  and  Dec.  27-Jan.  15  (2  daily,  4 
possession).  There  is  no  open  season  for  taking  ruffed  grouse  in  that  portion 
of  State  Game  Lands  No.  1 76  in  Centre  County  which  is  posted  “RESEARCH 
AREA  - NO  GROUSE  HUNTING.” 

Rabbit  (cottontail):  Oct.  23-Nov.  27,  Dec.  13-23  and  Dec.  27-Eeb.  5 (4  daily,  8 
possession). 

Pheasant:  Special  season  for  eligible  junior  hunters,  no  license  required  - Oct.  9- 
11(2  daily,  4 in  possession).  Male  pheasants  only  in  WMUs  2A,  2B,  20, 4B, 

4C,  4E,  5A,  5B,  50  and  5D.  Male  and  female  pheasants  may  be  taken  in  all 
other  WMUs. 

Pheasant:  Male  only  in  WMUs  2 A,  2B,  2C,  4B,  40, 4E,  5 A,  5B,  50  and  5D  - Oct. 

23-Nov.  27.  Male  and  female  in  WMUs  lA,  IB,  2D,  2E,  2E,  2G,  3 A,  3B,  30, 

3D,  4A  and  4D  - Oct.  23-  Nov.  27,  Dec.  13-23  and  Dec.  27-Eeh.  5 (2  daily,  4 
in  possession). 
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Bobwhite  quail:  Oct.  23-Nov.  27  (4  daily,  8 possession).  (Closed  in  WMUs  4A, 
4B,5A,5B,  5Cand5D.) 

Hares  (snowshoe  rabbits)  or  varying  hares:  Dec.  27-Jan.  1 (1  daily,  2 posses- 
sion). 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs):  No  closed  season,  except  Sundays  and  during  the 
antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring 
gobbler  turkey  season. 

Crows:  July  2-Nov.  28,  and  Dec.  26-April  3,  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
only.  No  limit. 

Starlings  and  english  sparrows:  No  closed  season,  except  during  the  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer  seasons  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring  gobbler 
turkey  season.  No  limit. 

Wild  turkey  (Male  or  Female):  Wildlife  Management  Units  lA,  2A  and  2B 
(Shotgun  and  bow  and  arrow)-  Oct.  30-Nov.  20;  WMU  IB  (Shotgun  and 
bow  and  arrow)  - Oct.  30-Nov.  13;  WMUs  20,  2E,  4A,  4B,  and  4D  - Oct.  30- 
Nov.  13;  WMUs  2D,  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  30, 3D,  40  and  4E  - Oct.  30-Nov.  20; 
WMUs  5 A and  5B  - CEOSEDTO  EALL  TURKEY  HUNTING;  and  WMUs 
50  and  5D  (Shotgun  and  how  and  arrow)  - Oct.  30-Nov.  6.  (1  bird  limit, 
either  sex). 

Spring  gobbler  (Bearded  bird  only):  April  30-May  28,  2005.  Only  1 spring 
gobbler  may  be  taken  during  the  license  year. 

Spring  gobbler  (Bearded  bird  only):  Special  season  for  eligible  junior  hunt- 
ers, license  required  - April  23,  2005.  Only  1 spring  gobbler  may  be  taken 
during  the  license  year. 

Black  bear  (Statewide):  Nov.  22-24-  Only  1 bear  may  be  taken  during  the 
license  year. 

Black  bear  (all  of  WMUs  3D  and  4C;  a portion  of  WMUs  4E,  east  of  Route 
487;  a portion  of  3B,  east  of  Route  487  and  south  of  Route  87;  and  a 
portion  of  3C,  east  of  1-81):  Nov.  29-Dec.  4.  Only  1 bear  may  be  taken 
during  the  license  year. 

Black  bear  (Portion  of  WMUs  2G  and  3B  in  Lycoming  County  that  lie 
north  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  Route  405 
bridge,  west  to  the  Route  220  Bridge,  east  of  Route  220  to  Route  44  and 
east  of  Route  44  to  Route  973,  south  of  Route  973  to  Route  87,  west  of 
Route  87  to  Route  864  to  Route  220  and  west  of  Route  220  to  Route  405 
and  west  of  Route  405  to  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River): 
Nov.  29-Dec.  4-  Only  1 bear  may  be  taken  during  the  license  year. 

Elk  (antlered  or  antlerless):  Sept.  20-25.  Only  one  elk  may  be  taken  during 
the  license  year. 

Elk  (antlered  or  antlerless):  Nov.  8-13.  Only  one  elk  may  be  taken  during  the 
license  year. 

Deer,  archery  (Antlered  and  Antlerless)  Statewide:  Oct.2-Nov.  13  and  Dec. 
27-Jan.  15.  One  antlered  deer  per  hunting  license  year.  One  antlerless  deer 
with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer  (Antlered  and  Antlerless)  Statewide:  Nov.  29-Dec.  11.  One  antlered 
deer  per  hunting  license  year.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless 
license. 

Antlerless  deer  (Statewide):  Oct.  21-23.  Junior  and  Senior  License  Holders, 
Disabled  Person  Permit  (to  use  a vehicle)  holders,  and  Pennsylvania  resi- 
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dents  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services,  which  includes  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  only,  with  required  antlerless  license.  Also  included  are 
persons  who  have  reached  or  will  reach  their  65th  birthday  in  the  year  of  the 
application  for  a license  and  hold  a valid  adult  license,  or  qualify  for  license 
and  fee  exemptions  under  Section  2706.  One  antlerless  deer  with  each  re- 
quired antlerless  license. 

Deer,  antlerless  muzzleloader  (Statewide):  Oct.  16-23.  An  antlerless  deer  with 
each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  antlered  or  antlerless  flintlock  (Statewide):  Dec.  27-Jan.  15.  One  ant- 
lered deer  per  hunting  license  year,  or  one  antlerless  deer  and  an  additional 
antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  antlerless  (WMUs  2B  and  5C):  Dec.  27-Jan.  15.  An  antlerless  deer  with 
each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  antlerless  (WMU  5D):  Dec.  13-18  and  Dec.  27-Jan.  29.  An  antlerless 
deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  antlerless  (Military  Bases):  Hunting  permitted  on  days  established  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Franklin 
County;  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  York  County;  and  Fort  Detrick,  Raven 
Rock  Site,  Adams  County.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless 
license. 

Proposed  2004-05  furbearer  hunting  seasons 

Raccoon  & foxes:  Oct.  16-Feh.  19,  unlimited. 

Coyote,  opossum,  skunks  & weasels:  No  closed  season,  with  certain  excep- 
tions during  deer  and  spring  turkey  seasons.  No  limits. 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2C,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3 A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  16-Feb.  19.  One 
per  permit.  (Bobcats  may  only  be  taken  hy  furtakers  in  possession  of  a Bobcat 
Hunting-Trapping  permit. ) 

Proposed  2004-05  trapping  seasons 

Mink  & muskrat:  Nov.  20-Jan.  8.  Unlimited. 

Coyote,  foxes,  opossum,  raccoon,  skunks,  weasels:  Oct.  17-Feh.  19.  No  limit. 

Beaver  (Statewide):  Dec.  26-March31,  2004  (Limits  vary  depending  on  WMU). 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2C,  2E,  2E,  2G,  3 A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  17-Feb.  19.  One 
per  permit.  (Bobcats  may  only  he  taken  hy  furtakers  in  possession  of  a Bobcat 
Hunting-Trapping  permit.) 

Proposed  2004-05  falconry  seasons 

Squirrels  (combined),  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  cottontail  rabbits,  snowsboe  or 
varying  hare,  ringneck  pheasant  (male  or  Female  combined):  Sept.  1- 
March  31.  Daily  and  Field  Possession  limits  vary. 

No  open  season  on  other  wild  birds  or  mammals.  Waterfowl  and  Migratory 
Game  Bird  seasons  will  be  established  in  accordance  with  Federal  Regula- 
tions this  summer. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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LMO  Dzemyan  honored 


ON  JULY  21,  2003,  a tornado  hit  the 
area  around  SGL  62  and  the  Kinzua 
Bridge  State  Park.  At  3: 1 5 in  the  after- 
noon,  when  the  storm  hit,  land  man- 
agement  group  supervisor  John 
Dzemyan  was  on  his  way  to  the  Mount 
Jewett  food  and  cover  headquarters. 
Trees  were  falling  onto  the  road  around 
him,  electric  lines  were  pulled  from 
poles  hy  falling  trees,  and  sheets  of  rain 
pounded  the  windshield  faster  than  the 
wipers  could  clear  it.  Eventually,  John 
joined  other  stranded  motorists  in  the 
food  and  cover  headquarters  parking 
lot. 

When  the  winds  and  rain  slowed, 
John  traveled  up  and  down  the  road, 
helping  stranded  motorists  and  clear- 
ing trees  from  the  roadway  with  a 
chainsaw.  When  John  met  Larry  Julian, 
a security  guard  at  the  Kinzua  Bridge 
State  Park,  he  learned  that  the  park 
maintenance  man,  Tom  “Earl"  Kilmer, 
had  not  left  the  park. 

Larry  and  John  arrived  and  found 


that  a large  maple  tree  had  fallen  and 
destroyed  the  park  maintenance  build- 
ing. The  roof  had  been  smashed  and 
the  walls  pushed  out.  Earl’s  body  was 
cramped  under  a desk,  with  only  his 
legs  sticking  out.  Wood  from  the  roof 
and  the  tree  had  pinned  his  legs  to  the 
ground,  and  he  was  wet  and  cold. 

John  and  Larry  first  removed  the 
desk,  to  make  Earl  more  comfortable. 
Then,  starting  at  the  tree’s  crown,  John 
removed  small  pieces  of  the  tree,  tak- 
ing care  to  not  shift  the  main  log,  which 
had  Earl  pinned.  Once  the  tree  was 
cleared,  John  and  Larry  lifted  pieces  of 
the  roof  from  Earl’s  legs,  and  Earl  pulled 
himself  free.  John  and  Larry  covered 
Earl  with  a tarp  and  comforted  him 
until  paramedics  arrived. 

Pinned  under  the  desk,  in  the 
rubble,  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a half, 
Earl  had  lost  all  feeling  in  one  leg  from 
the  knee  down,  and  was  able  to  move 
only  the  toes  of  his  other  foot.  Earl  was 
wet,  cold  and  confused.  While  he  was 
trapped,  he  wrote  a letter  to  his  wife 
and  prayed,  and  said  that  he  thought 
about  removing  his  own  leg  to  free 
himself.  Earl  did  not  suffer  any  bro- 
ken hones,  hut  he  had  to  undergo 
physical  therapy  and  currently  uses 
a cane. 

One  of  the  first  things  Earl  asked 
John  about  was  the  condition  of  the 
bridge.  The  2,053  feet  long,  305  feet 
tall  Kinzua  Viaduct,  which  had 
stood  since  1900,  was  destroyed 
during  the  storm. 


LMO  JOHN  DZEMYAN,  right,  was 
honored  for  his  efforts  to  rescue 
Kinzua  State  Park  employee  Tom 
Kilmer,  who  had  become  trapped 
when  the  park  maintenance 
building  was  destroyed  by  the 
tornado  that  struck  last  July. 
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March  13  A Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 
program  is  being  held  at  the  Gander  Mountain 
in  Harrisburg,  and  a “Women  in  the  Outdoors” 
event  is  being  held  at  the  Gander  Mountain  in 
Greensburg.  For  more  information  on  the 
Greenshurg  event  write  gm202ops@GanderMountain.com,  or  call  1- 
724-834-2400. 

March  19  A Beyond  BOW-Orienteering  workshop  at  the  Lancaster 
County  Environmental  Center  in  Lancaster  (Lancaster  Cty). 

For  more  on  these  events  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/bow/index.htm. 


Deadline  for  Taxidermy  exam:  March  15 


THOSE  interested  in  becoming  a taxi- 
dermist in  Pennsylvania  have  until 
March  15,  to  submit  an  application 
and  $50  test  fee  to  their  local  WOO 
for  the  upcoming  exams.  Applications 
may  be  obtained  from  any  Game 
Commission  region  office  or  Harris- 
burg headquarters.  After  an  applica- 
tion is  received,  individuals  will  be 
sent  a letter  containing  the  date  and 
time  to  report  for  the  exam,  which  is 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  April  26,  at 
the  agency’s  Southcentral  Region  Of- 
fice in  Huntingdon. 

The  examination  consists  of  three 
parts,  including  the  presentation  of 
five  specimens  prepared  by  the  appli- 
cant within  the  past  three  years.  Re- 
quired specimens  for  the  general  cat- 


egory permit  include  an  antlered 
white-tailed  deer  head;  a small  mam- 
mal; one  upland  game  bird;  a duck  or 
other  waterfowl;  and  a fish.  Birds 
must  be  mounted  with  feet  and  legs 
visible.  All  specimens  must  be  repre- 
sentative of  wildlife  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  second  phase  of  the  testing 
process  is  a written  examination  on 
taxidermy  methods  and  procedures. 
The  third  portion  requires  applicants 
to  actually  perform  some  part  of  the 
taxidermy  process  on  a selected  speci- 
men. Passing  scores  must  be  attained 
on  all  three  parts. 

In  PA,  all  persons  performing  taxi- 
dermy work  for  others  must  have  a 
permit  issued  by  the  PGC. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  l-888-PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concern- 
ing illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Off  th^  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Massachusetts 

Hunters  took  2,217  turkeys  during 
the  2003  spring  season  — up  nine 
percent  from  the  2,026  taken  in 
2002.  The  harvest  included  1,442 
mature  toms  (65  percent),  756  jakes 
and  19  bearded  hens. 


Arkansas 

A record  19,823  turkeys  were  taken  during 
the  spring  2003  season,  which  is  a 
6'percent  increase  from  the  18,654 
harvested  in  2002.  Sharp  County  led  the 
state  with  725  bearded  birds  taken. 


Missouri 

Once  again  the  state  was  tops  in  the  nation  in  spring  turkey  harvest  with  a 2003  kill  of 
58,421  birds  — up  from  the  57,043  taken  in  2002.  Missouri’s  spring  harvest  has  topped 
50,000  every  year  since  1999.  There  were  four  noia-fatal  turkey  hunting  incidents  in 
2003. 

Maryland 

Hunters  took  3,120  turkeys  during  the  2003  spring  season,  slightly  lower 
than  the  2002  record  spring  harvest  of  3,127.  Jakes  made  up  31  percent  of 
the  harvest,  which  is  lower  than  normal  because  of  below  average 
reproduction  in  the  summer  of  2002.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  2003  harvest 
was  taken  during  the  first  week  of  the  season,  but  in  the  fifth  week  — a 
new  addition  to  the  season  in  2003  — 263  turkeys  were  harvested.  The  five 
top  counties  were  Garrett,  431;  Allegany,  332;  Washington,  325;  Dorchester, 
325;  and  Worchester,  304. 


Wisconsin 

Hunters  took  advantage  of  an  expanding 
population  and  an  increased  number  of 
hunting  permits  to  set  another  spring 
turkey  harvest  record  in  2003.  There  were 
42,237  birds  taken  — an  increase  of  seven 
percent  from  the  39,336  taken  in  2002. 
There  were  no  turkey  hunting  related 
shooting  incidents  during  the  2003  spring 
season. 


West  Virginia 

Hunters  harvested  12,544  turkeys 
during  the  2003  spring  gobbler 
season,  which  was  six  percent  lower 
than  in  the  2002  season  and  ranks 
as  the  9th  highest  kill  on  record.  The 
top  five  counties  were  Mason,  475; 
Jackson,  469;  Preston,  454;  Ritchie, 
440;  and  Lewis,  377. 


Illinois 

Hunters  established  a new  record  by  bagging  14,631  turkeys  during  the 
2003  spring  season,  which  is  up  nearly  four  percent  from  the  14,1 15  taken 
in  2002.  The  top  five  counties  were  JoDaviess,  739;  Pike,  605;  Adams,  518; 
Fulton,  418;  and  Macoupin,  411. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


As  sportsmen,  we  speak  a different  language.  Unless 
you  are  in  a group  that  you  are  sure  has  knowledge 
similar  to  yours , remember  to  explain  yourself. 

Instant  Experts 


GEE  TWOS  had  to  be  a good  10 
^ inches  long,”  I heard  him  say.  He  mo- 
tioned with  his  hands  horizontally  to  in- 
dicate a wide-spreading  rack  of  antlers  and 
then  vertically,  miming  a high-standing 
tine.  That  was  the  only  way  I could  make 
sense  of  the  conversation. 

I nodded  in  agreement.  Obviously, 
whatever  a “gee  two”  was,  a 10-inch  one 
was  something  to  brag  about.  That  much  I 
could  guess.  1 was  about  to  let  him  chatter 
on,  pretending  I was  knowledgeable 
enough  about  antlers  that  1 knew  exactly 
what  “gee  two”  meant,  but  I changed  my 
mind.  You’re  only  dumb  once.  If  you  ask 
the  question  and  get  the  answer,  you’re  an 
expert  forever  after. 

1 interrupted  him.  “What’s  a gee  two?” 
“Oh,  sorry,”  he  said.  “I  should  have  ex- 


Bob  Steiner 


plained.  A G-2  is  the  next  antler  point  in 
line  after  the  brow  tine.  It’s  the  first  along 
the  antler’s  main  beam,  working  from  the 
brow  tine  out  towards  the  end.  The  letter 
and  number  are  from  the  form  that’s  filled 
out  when  measuring  trophies  according  to 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club’s  official 
rules.  The  G-1  is  the  brow  tine.  The  next 
point  is  the  G-2,  then  the  G-3  and  so  on.” 

So  that  was  the  rest  of  the  story.  The 
speaker  had  looked  both  sheepish  and 
proud  when  1 asked  him  about  the  words  1 
didn’t  know.  This,  1 found,  is  a typical  re- 
action. A speaker  is  generally  apologetic 
to  have  used  an  unknown  term  and  to  have 
mistakenly  assumed  the  listenet  has  the 
same  level  of  outdoor  knowledge  he  has. 
A speaker  is  also  pleased  to  be  able  to  dis- 
play his  expertise  or  at  least  make  further 
use  of  his  specialized  education.  That’s  why 
I gave  up  making  believe  I know  what  I 
don’t  know  about  the  outdoors  a long  time 
ago  — I’m  not  the  only  one  who  benefits 
by  my  questions. 

Besides  writing  for  Game  News  and 
other  sportsman-oriented  publications,  I 
have  had  local  newspaper  outdoor  columns 
for  many  years.  When  writing  for  maga- 
zines that  are  read  by  experienced  outdoors 

"NICE  G-2's  developing  on  the  buck  in 
velvet,"  a deer  enthusiast  might  say,  but 
what  exactly  is  he  talking  about?  With  a few 
words  of  explanation  we  can  move  listeners 
from  ignorance  to  expertise. 
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people,  1 feel  safe  assuming  that  the  read- 
ers and  1 share  a certain  knowledge.  That 
is,  I douht  I have  to  explain  to  a reader  of 
this  column  what  the  muzzle  of  a gun  is  or, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  what  an  antler  or  a 
brow  tine  is.  But  when  I’m  writing  for  a 
general  newspaper  audience,  I can  make 
no  such  assumption. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  challenges, 
and  joys,  of  my  newspaper  columns,  per- 
haps fulfilling  the  part  of  me 
that  always  wanted  to 
be  a teacher.  I can’t 
count  on  that  audience 
having  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  out- 
doors and  associated 
sports.  I must  he  aware 
of  and  explain  any 
technical  or  scientific 
terms  I use.  I do  as- 
sume, though,  that  the 
average  reader  has  at 
least  some  basic  out- 
door knowledge.  I figure 
most  everyone  knows 
what  a pine  tree  is  versus  a maple, 
and  that  when  I say  “cottontail  rabbit,”  I 
don’t  have  to  describe  something  furry  that 
hops  and  has  long  ears  and  a fluffy  white 
tail. 

My  work  as  a newspaper  writer  and  my 
realization  that  a well-placed  definition 
can  go  a long  way  towards  making  readers 
happier  have  spilled  over  into  my  personal 
life.  Take  the  other  evening,  for  instance. 

My  husband  was  telling  his  mother  that 
he  used  a 30-caliher  rifle  on  a particular 
hunt.  Now,  her  interest  was  more  in  her 
son  than  in  the  hunting  tale,  hut  she  was 
trying  her  best  to  follow  the  story.  As  I did 
in  the  case  of  the  G-2  antler  tine,  she  was 
nodding  as  if  she  understood,  hut  I knew 
she  didn’t. 

“Thirty  caliber,”  I repeated.  “Tell  her 
what  the  thirty  means.” 

“It’s  the  caliber,”  my  husband  answered, 
looking  confused. 

“That  doesn’t  say  anything,”  I rejoined. 


Just  think  of  the 
strange  vernacular 
of  hunting,  shooting 
and  wildlife  that  we 
take  for  granted.  As 
sportsmen,  we 
speak  a different 
language. 


“Caliber  of  what?  What  is  the  caliber  of  a 
rifle?  What  does  caliber  mean?” 

“Oh.  Well,  Mom,  caliber  means  the  di- 
ameter of  the  bullet,  about  the  width  of 
the  round  opening  in  the  end  of  the  gun 
barrel,”  he  explained,  making  a circle  with 
his  thumb  and  forefinger.  “Thirty  caliber 
is  really  point-three-oh  inches.  The  bullet 
is  a little  less  than  a third  of  inch  in  diam- 
eter, in  .30-30s  and  .30-06s,  for  example. 

Linda’s  muzzleloader  is  50- 
caliber.  That’s  point-five- 
oh  inches.  The  round 
hall  that  shoots  out  of 
that  rifle  is  half  an  inch 
wide.” 

That  was  the  key 
that  unlocked  what  her 
husband,  two  sons  and 
daughter-in-law  had 
been  talking  about  all 
these  years.  She  has 
seen  many  rifles  go  out 
of  the  house  with  us, 
some  skinny  barreled 
and  some  fat.  Now, 
when  we  discussed  .22s  or  .54s, 
at  least  she  could  figure  which  was  which 
and  follow  the  conversation. 

I credit  longtime  Game  News  columnist 
Don  Lewis  with  guiding  me  through  the 
tangle  of  firearm  parts  and  their  operation 
when  I read  his  articles  on  gun  basics.  I 
also  thank  the  hunter  education  leader 
who  asked  me,  as  the  new  instructor  on 
the  team,  to  give  the  class  the  lecture  on 
firearm  nomenclature.  Although  I figure 
he  was  handing  me  the  driest  and  most 
boring  part  of  the  course  to  teach  — the 
name  and  function  of  the  parts  of  various 
types  of  firearms  — I learned  a few  things 
in  preparing  the  lesson.  With  my  new- 
found understanding  and  the  joy  of  discov- 
ery, I hope  I made  a usually  ho-hum  sub- 
ject interesting. 

That  was  a long  time  ago.  More  re- 
cently, when  I became  a muzzleloader 
hunter,  I entered  a brand  new  world  of 
hunting  arm  terminology.  Sure,  the  fire- 
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arm  had  a barrel,  a stock  and  a trigger 
(sometimes  two),  but  there  my  familiariza- 
tion ended.  The  loading  system  was  en- 
tirely different  from  my  holt-action  deer 
rifle  or  pump-action  turkey  gun,  and  even 
required  extra  tools,  parts  and  pieces.  1 had 


to  learn  the  meaning  of  experienced 
“smoke-pole”  shooters’  strange  utterances, 
words  like  “frizzen,”  “ramrod”  and  “hall 
starter.”  1 needed  to  catch  up  on  the  differ- 
ence between  FFg  and  FFFFg  powders. 
When  1 was  told  to  clear  the  touchhole,  1 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Foraging  For  Fun 


Circle  the  edible  plants  (spelled  backwards)  on  each  line,  and  then  match  them 
with  their  descriptions  below. 


J DEEWKLIM  A 
CLl  ATT  ACKIN 
SENIPYRREBAET 
TH  DR ATSUMEPU 
EPS  ARP  ASS  ASIT 

Common  shrub  that  has  three  differently  shaped  leaves. 

A red  tea  can  be  made  from  its  roots.  Seeds  are  a favorite  of  songbirds  and  turkeys. 

Unwelcome  in  farmers’  fields,  hut  its  young  leaves  are 

delicious  when  cooked.  Seeds  are  a favorite  of  finches  and  nuthatches. 

It’s  3-6  feet  tall  with  slender  leaves  and  is  common  in 

wetlands.  Young  shoots  are  edible,  as  well  as  the  flower  spikes,  which  are  husked 
and  eaten  like  com-on-the-cob.  Geese  and  muskrats  eat  the  underground  roots. 

Young  8-inch  sprouts  from  this  wild  plant  are  prepared 

like  asparagus.  It  is  vital  to  the  monarch  butterfly. 

It  is  considered  the  best  survival  food  in  the  wild,  be- 
cause the  needles  contain  rich  amounts  of  vitamin  C.  The  new  spring  growths  are 
soft  and  chewy,  and  the  seeds  are  a valuable  food  source  to  a variety  of  wildlife. 

Also  called  wintergreen,  this  miniature  plant  has  a 

delightful  taste.  Its  berries  are  even  better,  and  deer,  turkeys  and  grouse  love  them. 

Copy  the  uncircled  letters  in  the  puzzle  to  discover  a toxic  wildflower  that  causes 
acute  burning  if  any  parts  are  eaten  raw.  The  wood  thrush  dines  on  its  seeds. 


answers  on  p.  63 
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Talk  about  an  instant  expert!  CATHIE  RAWLINGS, 
Downingtown,  took  the  "Bucks  and  Does"  class 
at  a Game  Commission  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  program  in  September  2003,  and  she  says 
she  put  some  of  the  tips  she  learned  to  good  use 
in  bagging  this  7-point  buck  on  the  2003  opening 
day. 


had  to  not  only  know  where  and 
what  it  was,  hut  also  how  to  do  that 
safely.  1 felt  dull  and  slow  at  first,  hut 
others  told  me  I was  a quick  study. 
Mostly  because  1 asked  questions. 
Ignorance  is  no  excuse  where  shoot- 
ing safety  is  concerned,  1 figured. 

1 bowhunted  and  instructed  in 
the  sport  for  years.  When  I would 
show  a beginner  the  ropes,  or  rather 
the  how  strings.  I’d  have  to  remem- 
ber that  even  the  most  ground-floor 
terms  are  foreign  to  the  first-time 
archer. 

“Nock  the  arrow,”  I told  one  of 
the  students.  She  just  looked  at  me. 

“Nock?  What’s  nock?”  she  asked. 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

I had  to  pull  hack  a step,  figura- 
tively, in  the  lesson,  and  we  started 
talking  about  the  parts  of  an  arrow.  I 
realized  I had  missed  imparting  a 
whole  chapter  of  the  how  shooting 
experience,  a part  of  archery  educa- 
tion that  my  student  deserved  to 
have.  If  a person  didn’t  know  what  a 
nock  was,  or  how  to  nock,  she  also 
didn’t  know  what  fletching  was,  let 
alone  which  was  the  cock  feather  and  what 
to  do  with  that  knowledge.  Bow  poundage 
is  another  confusing  term.  It  doesn’t  refer 
to  what  the  bow  itself  weighs,  but  instead, 
the  pounds  of  pull  needed  to  fully  draw  the 
bow.  And  what  does  full  draw  mean,  any- 
way? 

Just  think  of  the  strange  vernacular  of 
hunting,  shooting  and  wildlife  that  we  take 
for  granted.  As  sportsmen,  we  speak  a dif- 
ferent language.  If  we  toss  off  something 
like,  “the  deer  are  in  the  rut,”  can  we  blame 
the  nonhunter,  non-wildlife-acquainted 
listener,  if  he  wonders  whether  the  animals 
got  stuck  in  deep  tire  tracks  on  a muddy 
road  somewhere?  I’ve  learned,  while  pen- 
ning generally  read  newspaper  columns,  to 
clarify  by  adding  something  like,  “the  deer 


are  in  the  rut,  their  breeding  season  . . .” 
thereby  defining  the  term. 

You  may  not  write  about  the  outdoor 
sports,  but  you  certainly  use  arcane  terms 
when  you  talk  about  them.  Unless  you  are 
in  a group  that  you  are  sure  has  knowledge 
similar  to  yours,  remember  to  explain  your- 
self. Go  ahead  and  use  the  odd  word,  but 
take  an  extra  breath  and  briefly  tell  what 
it  means.  Most  people  don’t  want  to  inter- 
rupt and  be  impolite,  and  many  don’t  want 
it  generally  known  that  they  are  not  up  to 
speed  in  your  particular  arena.  But  by  rec- 
ognizing how  peppered  with  specialized 
phrases  our  speech  is  as  hunters,  shooters 
and  wildlife  enthusiasts,  we  can  give  ex- 
planations that  transform  muddled  listen- 
ers into  instant  experts.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


About  the  size  of  a crow,  this  hawk  displays 
impressive  feats  of  agility  as  it  maneuvers 
through  its  forested  habitat. 


Cooper's 

Redux 

Back  in  mid-march  2002,  our 

hopes  were  high.  Our  son  Dave  re- 
ported the  loud  cak'Cak'Cak  dawn  calling 
of  a pair  of  Cooper’s  hawks  in  the  woods 
above  the  guesthouse.  Day  after  day  de- 
spite cold,  misty  rain,  and  even  a snow- 
storm, the  couple  continued  vocalizing. 
Near  the  end  of  the  month  they  started 
refurbishing  an  old  squirrel’s  nest  a couple 
hundred  feet  up  Laurel  Ridge,  in  the  crotch 
of  a large  red  oak  tree. 

Our  guesthouse  — circa  1865  — is 
Dave’s  home,  and  its  porch  overlooks  the 
stream  and  our  access  road.  It  also  provided 
a good  place  to  erect  our  spotting  scope 
and  watch  the  courtship  and  nest-huild- 
ing  of  what  appeared  to  be  a pair  of 
Cooper’s  hawks  setting  up  housekeeping 
for  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  I spent  two 
early  mornings  on  Dave’s  porch,  my  eyes 
glued  to  the  scope  and  the  action  at  the 
nest.  The  first  morning  I had  only  brief 
glimpses  of  birds  flying  into  and  out  of  the 
nest.  The  next  day  they  worked  from 
shortly  after  dawn  until  9:35  a.m.,  bring- 
ing in  sticks  for  their  nest.  Researchers  say 
that  the  male  spends  more  time  nest-build- 
ing  than  the  female.  The  female  Cooper’s 
hawk  is  also  one-third  larger  than  the  male, 
but  both  moved  so  fast  that  even  through 
the  scope  it  was  difficult  to  tell  them  apart 


Hawk 


because  they  look  alike,  with  slate-gray 
backs  and  rusty-harred  breasts.  All  I saw 
was  a flared,  banded  tail  as  a bird  dove 
downward  and  away  whenever  it  left  the 
nest. 

During  the  early  days  of  April  we  occa- 
sionally heard  the  birds  and  saw  what  we 
thought  was  the  male  flying  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  We  assumed  it  was  the 
male,  anyway,  because  the  female  is  the 
prime  incubator  and  it  is  the  male’s  job  to 
supply  her  with  most  of  her  food  during 
the  34-  to-36-day  incubation  period.  But 
after  those  early  days  of  April  we  saw  noth- 
ing: no  more  dawn  flights,  no  more  move- 
ment to  or  from  the  nest.  Researchers  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  discovered  that 
Cooper’s  hawks  often  build  alternate  nests, 
before  incubation,  that  are  approximately 
60  feet  from  each  other.  Perhaps  this  pair 
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had  another  nest  hidden  nearby  which 
they  decided  to  use.  The  last  I saw  or  heard 
any  Cooper’s  hawks  that  spring  was  near 
the  fork  in  our  access  road  when  one  called 
and  flapped  overhead  one  morning. 

Nearly  a year  later,  on  April  3,  2003,  1 
was  crossing  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  same 
fork  when,  suddenly,  a Cooper’s  hawk  flew 
overhead.  Another  swooped  in  close  cak- 
cak-caking  and  landed  on  a nearby  branch. 
Could  It  he?  Was  Nature  giving  me  a sec- 
ond chance  ? 1 rushed  home  to  ask  Dave  if 
he  had  heard  Cooper’s  hawks  during 
March,  when  my  husband  Bruce  and  1 had 
been  away,  and  he  confirmed  that  he  had. 

Finally,  on  April  21  1 spotted  the  nest, 
40  feet  up  in  the  crotch  of  a large  chestnut 
oak  tree  30  feet  from  the  road.  They  had 
built  it  from  scratch  of  sticks  and  had  fes- 
tooned it  with  hits  of  white  pine  branches. 
It  was  in  riparian  habitat,  about  100  feet 
from  our  small  stream,  in  a mixed  decidu- 
ous forest  with  several  large  white  pines 
nearby. 

The  following  day  both  hawks  were  in 
the  nest,  and  after  that,  whenever  I walked 
down  the  road,  the  female  was  on  the  nest. 
I marveled  at  her  persistence  through  one 
of  the  wettest  springs  on  record,  especially 
when  1 saw  that  she  was  an  immature.  Im- 
mature females  do  breed  sometimes  — as 
many  as  six  to  22  percent  of  breeding  fe- 
male Cooper’s  hawks  are  yearlings.  Breed- 
ing immature  males  are  much  rarer,  and 
our  male  was  mature.  Although  Cooper’s 
hawks  now  and  then  reuse  the  same  nest, 
they  are  more  likely  to  return  to  the  same 
area  each  year  and  build  a new  nest,  so  1 
wondered  if  the  male  was  the  2002  male. 
Cooper’s  hawks  are  monogamous  during 
one  breeding  season,  hut  only  some  re- 
mate  the  following  year.  Others  take  new 
mates. 

Although  we  never  saw  it,  mating  is 
done  on  the  female’s  tree  perch  where  she 
goes  to  accept  the  male’s  food  offering.  One 
or  both  of  them  call,  which  may  have  been 
the  vocalizing  Dave  had  heard  in  early 
March  mornings,  particularly  since  that’s 


when  most  mating  occurs.  A month  passes 
before  she  lays  any  eggs,  and  in  that  pe- 
riod an  average  Cooper’s  hawk  pair  mates 
about  372  times,  close  to  a world  record 
for  any  bird  species. 

Almost  daily  rain  kept  me  from  watch- 
ing the  nest  as  much  as  I would  have  liked, 
but  in  the  middle  of  May  Bruce  took  an 
early  morning  walk  and  saw  a Cooper’s 
hawk  land  and  lean  over  the  nest.  That 
was  when  he  found  a good  spot,  at  least 
300  feet  from  the  nest  in  the  overgrown 
front  yard  of  our  former  neighbor,  where  I 
could  watch  the  nest  through  a gap  in  the 
foliage. 

On  a glorious  May  19,  tucked  among  a 
tangle  of  wisteria  vines,  I sat  down  at  8:30 
a.m.  and  peered  through  my  binoculars. 
Almost  immediately  an  adult  lightly 
touched  the  nest  and  flew  off.  Ten  min- 
utes later,  first  the  male  and  then  the  fe- 
male landed  on  the  nest,  looked  down,  and 
flew  away.  At  8:50  the  female  briefly 
checked  the  nest  again  and  was  off,  but  at 
nine  she  returned,  looked  around,  and  low- 
ered herself  slowly  and  carefully  down  on 
the  nest. 

The  following  day  1 arrived  again  at  8:30 
a.m.,  in  time  to  see  the  female  knock  the 
guarding  male  aside  as  she  flew  into  the 
nest.  Such  aggression  was  not  surprising. 
Female  Cooper’s  hawks  nearly  always  dis- 
place males  from  prey,  perches  and  nests. 
Before  settling  down  she  peered  into  the 
nest  several  times. 

Not  satisfied  with  my  view  from  the 
yard,  I moved  my  operation  to  the  woods, 
about  200  feet  from  the  nest  tree  and  on 
the  same  level  as  the  nest. 

At  first  the  male  protested  my  presence 
with  loud  cak'cak'cak  alarm  calls.  It  turned 
out  that  his  watch  perch  was  almost  di- 
rectly overhead,  even  though  I rarely 
glimpsed  him  through  the  curtain  of  green- 
ery. But  he  soon  adjusted  to  me,  and  on 
May  25  1 began  an  almost  daily  vigil. 

Sitting  on  my  hot  seat,  elbows  propped 
on  knees,  binoculars  steadied  in  my  hands, 
I could  see  the  head  of  the  female  sitting 
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on  the  nest,  her  long  tail  sticking  out  over 
its  rim.  Watching  her,  1 moved  into  an- 
other realm  — that  ot  bird  time  — patient, 
quiet,  still.  Blue  jays  and  chipmunks  called. 
Both  are  popular  prey  for  Cooper’s  hawks, 
hut  evidently  they  are  safe  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest. 

Day  after  day  she  sat,  and  so  did  I.  The 
faithful  male  above  me  quietly  kik^kikked 
when  I arrived  and  when  1 left,  letting  his 
mate  know  my  whereabouts.  When  June 
arrived,  1 began  to  wonder  if  the  eggs  were 
infertile.  Incubation  time  is  34  to  36  days, 
and  she  had  been  on  that  nest  for  more 
than  a month.  Still,  I held  out  hope  that 
either  the  eggs  had  hatched  or  I had  mis- 
judged her  actions  earlier  and  she  had  not 
actually  begun  incubating  in  late  April. 

Then,  on  June  8,  I checked  the  nest  in 
late  afternoon.  She  was  sitting  on  it  when 
I arrived,  hut  five  minutes  later  she  flew 
off.  That  was  when  I saw  a fluffy  white  nest- 
ling moving  around.  It  climbed  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  nest  and  turning  its  rear  end 
around,  squirted  excrement  over  the  side. 


I felt  like  a proud  parent  as  I watched  its 
head  and  body  wobbling  on  unsteady  legs. 

After  15  minutes  the  female  landed  on 
the  nest  rim,  looked  around  and  down  into 
the  nest,  and  then  flew  off  again  while  her 
youngster  continued  moving  around.  At 
4:52  she  returned,  tucked  the  nestling  un- 
der her  breast,  and  sat  down.  But  she  kept 
looking  around,  clearly  wondering  where 
her  next  meal  was  coming  from.  Off  she 
flew  at  5 p.m.  and  10  minutes  later  was 
hack.  Two  minutes  after  that  the  male 
landed  near  me  and  emitted  quiet  kiks 
while  she  remained  on  the  nest.  Then  she 
flew  off  to  the  transfer  tree  to  receive  food. 
I heard  soft  noises  hut  still  couldn’t  see 
them.  Shortly  after  that  she  landed  on  the 
nest  and  leaned  over  to  feed  her  offspring. 

I suspected  that  the  nestling  was  sev- 
eral days  old  and  had  hatched  while  we 
were  gone  at  the  beginning  of  June.  Know- 
ing that  immature  females  usually  lay  less 
than  the  average  three  to  five  eggs  of  ma- 
ture females,  I was  not  surprised  that  she 
had  only  one  young.  As  the  days  passed 
the  movement  in  the  nest  increased. 

On  June  15  Bruce  set  up  the  scope  for 
me  and  I finally  saw  two  nestlings.  I also 
saw  the  gray  carcass  of  a squirrel  on  the 
rim  of  the  nest,  clearly  prey  that  the  fe- 
male had  brought  for  her  offspring  to  eat. 

The  two  siblings  jousted  and  one 
jumped  on  top  of  the  other.  Then  they  sat 
down  and  bit  on  one  of  the  nest  sticks. 
Both  groomed  their  breast  and  wing  feath- 
ers. Already  a few  dark  feathers  had 
sprouted  at  the  upper  edge  of  their  wings. 

After  that  I rarely  saw  either  parent  at 
the  nest.  They  were  too  busy  hunting  food 
for  their  rapidly  growing  youngsters.  On 
June  20  their  wing  feathers  were  black 
along  the  lower  edges  and  they  had  grown 
enormously. 

I spent  the  sunny,  breezy  afternoon  of 
the  22  watching  again  through  the  scope. 
The  nestlings  couldn’t  sit  still  — like 
youngsters  everywhere.  They  constantly 
scratched,  stood  up,  sat  back  down,  and 
snapped  at  flies.  Little  black  feathers  stuck 
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up  from  rheir  hacks  and  wings  and  they 
pecked  at  them  and  at  their  small  tails, 
which  they  also  tried  to  preen. 

Of  the  many  nests  I have  watched  over 
the  years,  this  was  the  first  in  which  1 saw 
more  of  the  young  than  1 did  of  the  par- 
ents. I formed  a real  attachment  to  them 
as  they  yawned  and  wriggled,  stretched 
their  wings  and  stood  up  awkwardly,  almost 
as  it  they  were  top  heavy. 

1 never  saw  the  nestlings  fight,  and 
when  they  slept  they  snuggled  close.  The 
next  evening  1 watched  as  they  preened 
their  bellies  and  beneath  their  wings  and 
then  tried  to  sleep.  They  reminded  me  of 
children  who  have  keen  put  to  bed  hut 
can’t  keep  their  heads  down. 

Then  one  stood  up,  flapped  its  wings, 
jumped  up  and  down  and  stretched.  A 
minute  later  its  sibling  joined  it  and  both 
poked  at  something  down  in  the  nest  — 
probably  prey  remains.  They  were  tottery 
on  their  huge,  yellow  feet,  and  one 
stumbled  and  fell  as  it  continued  to  flap  its 
wings  and  walk  around  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
The  other  stayed  behind  it.  I called  the 
leader  Bold  One  and  the  follower  Shy  One. 

Six  days  passed  before  1 had  another 
chance  to  watch  the  nest.  I arrived  at  8:50 
a.m.,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  them  ex- 
cept for  a slight  movement.  Where  were 
the  fluffy,  yellowish-white  chicks?  At  9:05 
1 saw  more  movement  and  realized  that 
they  were  almost  the  same  color  as  the  tree 
trunk  — their  hacks  a rich,  chocolate- 
brown  speckled  with  large,  white  spots  like 
polka  dots  on  a dress,  and  their  light  breasts 
heavily  streaked  with  reddish-brown.  They 
looked  as  big  as  adults.  Both  groomed 
themselves,  especially  their  breast  feath- 


ers and  under  their  wings.  Next  they 
groomed  their  bellies  and  long,  banded 
tails.  But  their  faces  looked  absurdly  young 
in  contrast  to  their  fully  feathered  bodies. 
They  were  the  same  size,  and  because  they 
were  so  large  1 suspected  they  were  both 
females. 

The  next  day  the  Bold  One  climbed 
down  from  a branch  that  formed  the  crotch 
holding  the  nest,  jumped  up  and  down, 
flapped  its  wings,  and  then  clung  to  the 
tree  trunk  briefly,  its  wings  flailing.  The  Shy 
One  approached  its  sibling  and  looked  over 
the  side  of  the  nest,  hut  it  did  not  follow  it 
up  the  branch. 

They  continued  such  exertions  for  sev- 
eral days  and  on  the  fifth  of  July  both 
climbed  up  and  down  nearby  branches  and 
jumped  and  flapped  their  wings.  Finally, 
the  Bold  One  started  down  a branch  and 
flew  about  six  feet  to  the  nest.  The  Shy 
One  followed.  The  following  morning  at 
9:30,  Bruce  took  a friend  to  see  the  nest- 
lings. Both  birds  were  perched  on  the  na- 
ked branch  beside  the  nest.  An  hour  later 
when  1 checked  on  the  nest  they  were 
gone.  1 never  saw  nor  heard  them  or  their 
parents  again.  Unlike  most  fledgling 
Cooper’s  hawks,  they  did  not  stay  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest  to  he  fed  several  more 
weeks  by  their  parents. 

Still,  1 was  grateful  that  1 had  had  a sec- 
ond chance  to  watch  a Cooper’s  hawk  nest. 
It  was  the  bright  point  in  a summer  that 
saw  the  final  decline  and  death  of  my  89- 
year-old  father.  He  and  I had  shared  a love 
of  the  outdoors  and  the  creatures  of  the 
natural  world.  How  he  had  enjoyed  my 
tales  of  the  Cooper’s  hawk  nest  during  his 
last  days.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Gerald  W.  Putt 

THIS  HANDSOME  DUCK  is  more  plentiful  in  the  Pacific  Flyway,  so  when  it  ends  up 
in  the  bag  of  a Keystone  State  hunter,  it's  a real  trophy,  especially  the  drake.  Pintails 
are  extremely  graceful  and  are  fast  fliers,  often  zig-zagging  from  high  up  before 
settling  in  to  land.  The  drakes  (mature  birds  distinguishable  by  their  long,  needle- 
like tails)  whistle,  while  the  hens  have  a course  quack.  For  more  on  Putt's  artwork, 
visit  www.geraldputt.com 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


You  might  not  save  money  by  making  your  own  arrows, 
but  if  you’re  the  type  who  prefers  having  control  over  the 
variables  that  affect  your  equipment,  not  to  mention  the 
satisfaction  gained,  then  you  might  want  to  ..  . 

Build  Your  Own 
Arrows 


For  centuries  archers  have  crafted 
their  own  archery  tackle.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Israelites,  Mongols, 
Vikings,  Chinese;  indigenous  people 
throughout  the  world  have  been  fashion- 
ing  hows  from  horn,  hone,  sinew  and  wood. 
Their  arrows  were  made  from  a variety  of 
materials  as  well,  including  oak,  ash,  hirch 
and  cedar.  To  this  day,  arrows  are  still  made 
of  Port  Orford  cedar  hy  archers  who  prefer 
hunting  with  traditional  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  archers  today 
use  compound  hows  for  hunting  and  ar- 
rows made  of  aluminum,  carbon,  or  a com- 
posite of  the  two.  These  days  an  archer  can 
walk  into  the  local  sporting  goods  store  or 
pro  shop,  purchase  a dozen  arrows,  and  be 
in  the  woods  or  on  the  range  in  a matter  of 
minutes.  I admit  I bought  my  arrows  for 
years,  until  I learned  how  satisfying  mak- 
ing arrows  could  be,  and  how  much  more 
meaningful  a successful  hunt  became  the 
first  time  I took  a deer  with  an  arrow  I 
crafted  myself. 

By  personally  assembling  my  arrows  I 
find  I can  control  at  least  some  of  the  vari- 
ables associated  with  good  accuracy.  By 
making  only  a dozen  at  a time,  I can  take 
my  time  to  ensure  consistency.  By  weigh- 
ing each  insert  and  nock,  to  ensure  they 
weigh  the  same,  and  then  fitting  them  to 
the  appropriate  shaft,  I produce  arrows  that 


Pm  confident  have  more  quality  and  ac- 
curacy than  ones  mass  produced. 

Today’s  arrows  surpass  those  made  just 
a few  years  ago,  because  the  material  used 
to  manufacture  them  is  held  to  closer  tol- 
erances than  ever  before.  Eor  example, 
Easton,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  alumi- 
num arrow  shafts,  guarantees  on  most  of 
its  products,  a uniform  shaft  weight  of  plus 
or  minus  one  percent,  and  exact  diameter 
tolerances  to  plus  or  minus  .003  of  an  inch 
or  less.  Carbon  arrow  shafts  are  produced 
with  unbelievable  strength,  durability  and 
straightness.  Some  manufacturers  match 
the  weight  of  theit  carbon  shafts  and 
bundle  them  so  that  the  weight  of  a dozen 
varies  no  more  than  a grain  or  two.  Car- 
bon shafts  will  not  bend  or  warp  under 
most  hunting  or  target  shooting  conditions 
and  are  preferred  by  a growing  number  of 
shooters  hut,  like  good  quality  aluminum 
shafts,  they  are  expensive.  As  a result, 
many  archers  who  go  through  several 
dozen  arrows  a year  have  turned  to  assem- 
bling their  own  to  save  money. 

Saving  money,  however,  shouldn’t  he 
the  primary  reason  for  making  your  own 
arrows,  because  after  the  shafts,  fletching, 
adhesives  and  jigs  are  bought,  the  savings, 
if  any,  are  likely  to  he  minimal.  Personal 
satisfaction  and  better  accuracy  are  the 
major  benefits  derived  from  assembling 
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your  own  arrows,  and  besides,  it’s  easy  and 
tun.  I began  making  arrows  about  six  years 
ago  and  will  never  go  back  to  using  “store 
bought”  arrows  for  hunting. 

Last  season,  I watched  two  small,  sub- 
legal  bucks  walk  past  my  stand.  The  last 
week  in  October,  though,  a 6-point  wasn’t 
so  lucky.  The  hunt  was  even  more  satisfy- 
ing because  I took  him  with  an  aluminum 
arrow  I had  crafted  myself.  1 had  a personal 
stake  in  my  total  hunting  experience,  from 
stand  site  selection  to  the  arrow  1 used.  1 
assembled  every  part  of  that  arrow  and 
tuned  it  to  my  how,  knowing  that  if  1 missed 
it  wasn’t  my  equipment  that  failed. 

The  steps  required  to  complete  an  ar- 
row are  basically  the  same  no  matter  if  alu- 
minum or  graphite  shafts  are  used.  Each 
shaft  material  has  its  benefits  and  draw- 
backs, so  it’s  up  to  the  archet  to  decide 
which  material  will  best  suit  his  or  her 
needs.  Carbon  and  aluminum  shafts  come 
in  a variety  of  grades  and  prices,  allowing 
archers  to  choose  a matetial  consistent 
with  theit  budgets. 

When  buying  raw  shafts  he  sure  to  have 
them  cut  to  the  proper  draw  length.  Un- 
less you  want  to  invest  in  a high  speed  cut- 
off saw,  don’t  try  cutting  them  yourself, 
because  improper  cutting  can  damage  the 
shaft.  For  hunting  1 prefer  aluminum  ar- 
rows and  use  XX78  Super  Slam  shafts  be- 
cause they’re  fitted  with  Easton’s  UNI 
hushing  system.  With  the  UNI  system,  the 
nock  fits  into  a specially  machined  hush- 
ing, allowing  the  archer  to  rotate  the  nock 
so  that  the  arrow  and  fletching  clear  the 


rest,  cables  and  other  bow  parts.  Fletching 
making  contact  with  some  part  of  the  how 
is  usually  the  biggest  cause  of  poor  arrow 
flight,  and  fletching  clearance  can  usually 
he  corrected  with  a rotating  nock  system. 

The  XX78  Super  Slam  Select  shafts, 
while  slightly  more  expensive,  eliminate 
the  UNI  hushing  system  altogether.  These 
“select”  shafts  have  a machined  nock  end, 
making  them  slightly  lighter  in  weight,  hut 
more  importantly,  the  machined  end  al- 
lows for  a more  perfect  arrow  to  nock  fit. 
Either  shaft  is  worth  the  added  cost  because 
the  nock  aligning  system  of  both  is  supe- 
rior to  simply  gluing  the  nock  to  the  ta- 
pered end  of  the  shaft.  If  you  are  among 
the  growing  number  of  hunters  using  car- 
bon shafts,  keep  in  mind  that  most  high 
quality  carbon  shafts  include  press-fit  nocks 
and  allow  for  the  same  type  of  fine  tuning. 

Before  beginning  to  assemble  arrows, 
several  tools  are  required,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  a fletching  jig.  Fletching 
jigs  vary  in  configuration,  hut  all  work  well 
and  will  suit  the  neophyte  arrow  crafter 
regardless  of  the  one  chosen.  To  make 
things  even  easier  Bohning  makes  an  en- 
tire arrow  building  kit  containing  a 
fletching  jig,  nocks,  vanes,  adhesive  and  a 
shaft  preparation  solution  called  Prep-Rite 
1 1 , which  is  suitable  for  cleaning  both  alu- 
minum and  carbon  shafts.  This  kit  is  rela- 
tively inexpensive  and  even  contains  a 
“How  To”  video  that  can  get  a novice  ar- 
row maker  started  in  a minimal  amount  of 
time. 

There  are  several  good  fletching  jigs  on 
the  market  and  many  sporting  goods  stores, 
pro  shops  and  mail-order  companies  offer 
a variety  from  which  to  choose.  Some  of 
the  most  common  include  the  Bitzenherger 
Dial-O-Fletch  jig,  which  accepts  any  size 
shaft  and  allows  you  to  fletch  with  a 
straight  ot  helical  offset  configuration.  The 
Arizona  E-Z  Fletch  is  yet  another  foolproof 
fletching  jig  that  is  compact,  simple  to  use, 

THERE  are  a variety  of  fletching  jigs  on  the 
market  and  all  of  them  work  well. 
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and  usually  enables  an  archer  to  fletch  a 
dozen  arrows  in  about  30  minutes.  The  Jo 
Jan  Multi-Fletcher  produces  a clean,  pro- 
fessional looking  fletch  as  well.  The  advan- 
tage it  offers  is  that  up  to  six  arrows  can  be 
fletched  at  one  time.  It,  too,  works  well, 
but  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  other  jigs 
mentioned. 

After  the  shaft  material  is  selected  it 
needs  to  be  cleaned  before  the  fletching 
can  be  applied.  Bohning’s  Prep-Rite  or  SSR 
Shaft  Surface  Cleaner  will  degrease  and 
chemically  etch  aluminum  or  carbon 
shafts,  preparing  them  for  fletching.  If  you 
are  using  shafts  with  the  nocks  already  in- 
stalled, remove  the  nocks  before  dipping 
the  shafts  in  the  cleaning  solution.  Ruh- 
hing  the  nock  end  with  fine  steel  wool  and 
then  wiping  the  shaft  with  a lint  free  rag 
moistened  with  isopropyl  alcohol  will  also 
clean  shafts  sufficiently  for  fletching. 

If  using  a chemical  cleaner,  place  the 
nock  end  of  the  shaft  into  the  cleaning 
solution  for  a few  minutes  and  then  rinse 
under  warm  water.  Let  the  shaft  air  dry 
then  carefully  re-install  the  nocks  without 
touching  the  cleaned  area  of  the  arrow 
shaft.  The  shafts  are  now  ready  for  fletching 
or  cresting.  In  the  past,  personalizing  an 
arrow  took  considerable  time  and  effort. 
The  builder  dipped  his  arrow  shafts  in  lac- 
quer and,  using  a variety  of  paint,  crested 
them  manually.  The  process  was  slow,  time 
consuming,  and  the  amount  of  paint  ap- 
plied often  varied  from  arrow  to  arrow, 
slightly  changing  the  overall  weight  of  each 
shaft.  The  result  however,  was  a beautifully 
crested  arrow  that  reflected  the  archer’s 
personality.  Because  of  the  additional  time 
and  material  required  to  crest  an  arrow, 
commercially  crested  arrows  are  just  about 
a thing  of  the  past.  Luckily,  serious  archers 
who  still  want  to  shoot  a crested  arrow  have 
an  option. 

To  personalize  my  arrows  1 take  the 
added  step  of  wrapping  each  shaft  with  a 
distinctive  plastic  cresting  that  adds  beauty 
to  the  finished  arrow  and  allows  me  to  bet- 
ter track  the  arrow  in  flight.  These  arrow 


wraps  are  consistent  in  weight  and  come 
in  a variety  of  patterns  and  colors.  Apply- 
ing a personalized  wrap  gives  my  arrows  a 
heautiful  crest,  making  them  distinctly 
mine.  The  wraps  apply  instantly  to  alumi- 
num, carhon  or  wood,  and  just  about  any 
good  adhesive  will  anchor  the  vanes  or 
feathers  permanently. 

Although  they  are  an  additional  ex- 
pense, 1 find  the  wraps  offer  several  advan- 
tages over  unadorned  shafts,  especially  car- 
hon ones.  By  using  an  arrow  crested  with  a 
colorful  wrap  material,  my  follow  through 
is  better  because  the  arrows  are  easier  to 
see.  Better  follow  through  means  better 
accuracy.  In  addition,  the  wraps  practically 
eliminate  fletching  adhesion  problems, 
because  most  adhesives  bind  very  well  to 
the  plastic.  The  wraps  come  in  a wide  va- 
riety of  colors  and  designs,  so  an  arrow 
crafter  can  produce  a dozen  arrows  using 
almost  any  theme  or  color  scheme  suiting 
their  mood  or  personality. 

Backland  Outdoors,  Bohning  and  Eze- 
Crest  are  among  the  dozens  of  manufac- 
turers that  make  distinctive  wraps  that  al- 
low even  a neophyte  arrow  crafter  to  look 
like  a professional.  When  applying  the 
wrap  to  the  shaft,  follow  the  simple  instruc- 
tions printed  on  the  package.  The  process 
is  simple,  foolproof  and,  in  my  opinion, 
worth  the  slight  additional  cost  per  arrow. 

Scott  Anderson,  President  of  Backland 
Outdoors,  the  makers  of  TrueCrest  wraps, 
tells  me  cresting  graphite  shafts  with  an 
arrow  wrap  has  the  added  benefit  of  pro- 
tecting the  shaft  when  re-fletching.  Rather 
than  scraping  off  the  old  fletching  and  run- 
ning the  risk  of  nicking  an  expensive  car- 
hon shaft,  the  wrap  and  old  fletching  can 
he  stripped  off  by  heating  the  wrap  with  a 
hair  drier,  or  by  immersing  the  shaft  for  a 
few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  The  wrap  and 
fletching  will  peel  off  the  shaft  and  the  re- 
maining residue  can  he  removed  with  ac- 
etone or  isopropyl  alcohol.  An  acetone 
soaking  will  easily  remove  the  wrap  from 
an  aluminum  shaft. 

After  the  arrows  are  cleaned,  or  after 
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the  wrap  is  applied,  they  are  ready  for 
fletching,  either  feathers  or  plastic  vanes 
can  he  used.  Feathers  offer  more  advan- 
tages  than  they  do  disadvantages,  and  no 
material  stabilizes  an  arrow  better.  Feath- 
ers  are  considered  more  forgiving  than 
vanes,  and  1 used  them  for  years.  Given 
my  druthers,  1 still  would.  However,  I use 
vanes  exclusively  now  because  no  matter 
how  carefully  1 store  my  bow  after  a hunt, 
the  feathers  on  my  arrows  somehow  man- 
age to  get  matted  or  broken.  In  addition, 
hunting  in  the  rain  with  feather-fletched 
arrows  got  to  he  a pain,  hleally,  1 would 
use  feathers;  practically,  I use  vanes.  It’s  a 
personal  choice. 

Plastic  vanes  are  much  more  durable 
than  feathers  and  far  easier  to  maintain. 
In  fact,  1 don’t  have  any  fletching  mainte- 
nance when  using  vanes.  Vanes  are  water- 
proof, crushproof  and  stabilize  an  arrow 
almost  as  good  as  feathers.  For  hunting  ar- 
rows, 1 use  three  5-inch  plastic  vanes,  be- 
cause 1 use  a fixed-blade  hroadhead  and 
find  the  longer  vane  better  stabilizes  the 
heavy  hunting  head.  Some  hunters  using 
mechanical  or  lightweight  hroadheads  pre- 
fer using  a smaller,  4-inch  vane,  because 
of  the  slight  increase  in  arrow  speed,  and 
because  an  arrow  with  a 4-inch  vane  is 
easier  to  tune. 


Another  advantage  of  assembling  your 
own  arrows  is  that  you  can  experiment  to 
find  which  size  vane  or  feather  fletch  pro- 
vides the  best  results.  As  a general  rule, 
archers  with  short  draw  lengths  can  get 
away  with  4-inch  fletching.  Archers  with 
a longer  draw  length,  say  29  inches  or  more, 
may  find  5 -inch  fletching  works  best. 

Arizona  Archery  Enterprises,  Bohning, 
Easton,  Norway,  PSE  and  other  companies 
make  a variety  of  vanes,  while  Gateway 
Feathers  offer  just  about  any  type  of  feather 
an  archer  could  want.  When  using  vanes, 
look  at  the  package  to  see  if  they  require 
cleaning  before  use. 

Some  plastic  vanes  are  molded  and 
treated  with  a release  agent  to  get  them 
out  of  the  mold.  This  agent  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  vane  before  the  adhesive 
is  applied.  Read  the  package  to  see  if  vane 
cleaning  is  necessary.  Currently,  many 
manufacturers  are  making  vanes  by  the 
injection  molding  process,  and  so  they 
don’t  require  cleaning.  To  be  safe,  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  to  give  the  base  of  each  vane 
a quick  wipe  with  a lint  free  cloth  damp- 
ened with  isopropyl  alcohol  before  apply- 
ing the  adhesive.  Feathers  need  no  addi- 
tional preparation  and  can  he  applied  di- 
rectly to  a cleaned  shaft. 

To  fletch  an  arrow,  and  depending  on 
the  type  of  shaft  being  used,  apply  a small 
head  of  an  appropriate  fletching  adhesive 
to  the  vane  or  feather.  Be  careful  not  to 
apply  too  mtich,  because  the  excess  glue 
will  squeeze  out  leaving  an  unsightly  fletch. 
If  you  are  fletching  a carbon  arrow  he  sure 
to  use  an  adhesive  formulated  specifically 
for  carbon  arrows,  such  as  Bond-Tite  or 
AAE  Speedset  adhesive.  Both  are  formu- 
lated specifically  for  carbon  shafts,  al- 
though they  can  he  used  on  aluminum 
shafts  as  well.  For  fletching  aluminum 
shafts,  Bohning’s  Fletch-Tite  or  Fast-Tite 
adhesives  work  well.  If  you  are  fletching 

THE  ARROW  INSPECTOR  is  an  inexpensive 
tool  that  checks  arrow  straightness, 
hroadhead  balance,  nock  alignment,  and 
vane  or  feather  balance. 
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aluminum  shafts  with  feathers,  use  the 
Fast'Tite. 

Once  the  adhesive  is  on  the  fletching, 
place  the  fletching  material  in  the  jig  and 
carefully  align  the  vane  c>r  feather  with  the 
shaft.  Make  sure  the  fletching  comes  in 
contact  with  the  shaft  along  its  entire 
length.  If  using  a multi-fletch  jig,  such  as 
the  Arizona  E-Z  Fletch,  simply  close  the 
jig  and  lightly  place  the  retaining  ring  over 
the  end  to  keep  everything  in  place.  Wait 
five  minutes,  15  if  you  are  using  feathers, 
and  then  remove  your  arrow.  At  this  point 
I like  to  put  a small  drop  of  adhesive  at 
each  end  of  the  fletching  to  make  sure  it 
stays  in  place. 

There  are  a variety  of  opinions  as  to  how 
much  helical  spiral  should  he  applied  to 
the  fletching.  Some  archers  feel  that  heavy, 
fixed-blade  hunting  heads  are  best  stabi- 
lized with  a pronounced  helical  fletch. 
However,  a radical  spiral  can  produce  in- 
surmountable tuning  problems  if  the 
fletching  makes  contact  with  any  part  of 
the  bow.  One  way  to  get  around  this  is  to 
use  one  of  the  new  “drop  away”  arrow  rests 
now  on  the  market.  Golden  Futura,  New 
Archery  Products,  Muzzy,  Trophy  Ridge 
and  Bodoodle  all  make  a drop  away  arrow 
rest  that  lets  archers  use  as  much  helical 
spiral  on  their  arrows  as  they  wish. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  replace  your  cur- 
rent rest,  don’t  despair.  I’ve  had  good  suc- 
cess fletching  my  arrows  with  less  of  a spi- 
ral configuration.  I find  by  fletching  my 
arrows  with  a modest  one  or  two  degrees 
of  offset,  and  by  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent nock  positions,  my  arrows  clear  my 
shoot-through  rest,  giving  me  acceptable 
accuracy. 

If  you  are  going  to  add  your  own  nocks, 
make  sure  it  is  a nock  that  can  he  rotated 
for  easier  tuning  and  that  the  nock  grips 
the  string  securely.  You  don’t  want  the  ar- 
row falling  off  the  rest  when  shooting  from 
a treestand  or  at  any  steep  downward  angle. 

Raw  arrow  shafts  typically  come  with 
the  inserts  loose,  and  there’s  no  reason  to 
not  install  them  right  away.  Keep  in  mind 


that  you  do  not  want  any  free  play  when 
they  are  inserted  into  the  shaft.  Most  in- 
serts made  for  aluminum  or  carbon  arrows 
require  a light  press  tit  before  they  are  fully 
inserted.  It  using  an  aluminum  shaft,  1 like 
to  use  a hot  melt  glue  to  secure  the  inserts 
into  the  shaft.  Later,  if  the  arrow  doesn’t 
ultimately  pass  my  spin  test,  I can  easily 
remove  the  insert  and  replace  or  reposi- 
tion it  for  better  arrow  tuning.  Carbon 
shafts  should  have  their  inserts  secured  to 
the  shaft  with  a two-part,  slow  curing,  flex- 
ible epoxy  glue,  or  with  Bohning’s 
PowerBond  — a heat  reversible  adhesive 
suitable  for  both  aluminum  and  carbon 
shafts. 

If  you  are  using  carbon  shafts,  rough  up 
the  inside  of  the  shaft  with  a small  rifle 
cleaning  brush  or  carbon  prep  tool  before 
adding  the  insert.  This  step  will  ensure  the 
insert  won’t  pull  out  of  the  shaft  when  it  is 
removed  from  a target.  Tap  the  shaft  on 
the  workbench  to  dislodge  any  residue, 
then  apply  a thin  coat  of  the  epoxy  adhe- 
sive to  the  insert.  Goat  Tuff  Glue,  Beyond 
Bond  and  Power  Bond  are  just  a few  of  the 
other  adhesives  that  can  he  used  to  glue 
components  to  graphite  shafts. 

After  the  inserts  have  been  installed 
and  the  adhesive  has  set,  I take  the  final 
step  of  spin  testing  each  arrow  to  make  sure 
the  components  are  installed  properly.  The 
Arrow  Inspector  is  an  inexpensive  tool  that 
checks  arrow  straightness,  broadhead  bal- 
ance, nock  alignment,  and  vane  or  feather 
balance.  The  Dixon  Brodhead  Tuner  and 
the  Spin  Tester  both  do  the  same  thing, 
and  any  of  these  tools  makes  a useful  addi- 
tion to  any  arrow  builder’s  tool  kit. 

You  may  save  a little  money  by  making 
your  own  arrows,  hut  I like  the  idea  of  be- 
ing able  to  tinker  with  various  fletching 
configurations  and  of  having  control  over 
the  variables  affecting  arrow  tuning  and, 
ultimately,  accuracy.  Building  your  own 
arrows  is  a wonderful  way  to  pass  the  time 
in  the  winter,  and  taking  a whitetail  with 
an  arrow  you  personally  crafted  adds  to  the 
thrill  of  bowhunting.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  jim  Romanelli 


Savage  rifles  are  widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  out-of-the-box  rifles  available  — a 
tribute  to  the  company’s  proud  history. 

Savage  Arms,  Past 
and  Present 


)im  RomaneHI 


Savage  Arms  chairman  and  CEO  RON 
COBURN  with  author  JIM  ROMANELLI 
during  tour  of  the  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  facility.  Note  the 
vintage  firearms  on  the  left  and 
today's  Savage  firearms  above. 


WHENEVER  SHOOTING  enthusi- 
asts around  my  age  hear  the  men- 
tion of  Savage  Arms,  visions  of  the  Model 
99  immediately  come  to  mind,  and  right- 
fully so,  because  Savage  sold  more  than  1.5 
million  of  these  lever  action  rifles  between 
1899-1995.  And  while  the  classic  Model 
99  is  certainly  a landmark  piece  of  firearm 
history.  Savage  has  made  many  other  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  firearms,  and  in  a 
few  areas  outside  of  shooting  sports,  too. 

About  a year  ago,  when  I thought  that 
a column  on  this  legeiadary  arms  maker 
might  he  of  interest,  I began  gathering  in- 
formation from  my  library  of  hooks  and 
articles.  Before  long  1 thought  that  a call 
to  Savage  Arms  in  Westfield,  Massachu- 


setts, might  yield  further  information  that 
would  make  the  column  even  more  inter- 
esting. 

1 was  pleasantly  surprised  when  Mr.  Ron 
Coburn,  the  CEO  and  owner  of  Savages 
Arms,  invited  me  to  the  Savage  Arms  fa- 
cility and  volunteered  his  time  from  a busy 
schedule  to  personally  answer  my  questions 
and  show  me  around.  What  I thought 
would  have  been  a simple  visit  turned  out 
to  be  a wonderful  3 -hour  tour  and  lesson 
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SAVAGE'S  present  line  of  firearms  are 
manufactured  with  raw  materials  coming 
in  one  end  of  the  factory,  and  then  going 
through  a process  of  modern  CNC 
machinery  that  manufactures  receivers  and 
stocks  to  the  most  exact  specifications, 
along  with  a little  old  school  technology 
that  creates  the  straightest  barrels  with 
mirror  smooth  rifling. 

about  Savage’s  four-phase  history,  right  up 
to  how  they  manufacture  their  firearms 
today. 

In  walking  through  the  front  lobby,  it 
was  as  if  I was  going  through  a time  ma- 
chine. All  four  walls  are  covered  with  Sav- 
age, Fox  and  Stevens  firearms,  as  well  as 
letters  from  sportsmen  from  all  over  the 
world  (including  Teddy  Roosevelt),  in 
chronological  10-year  increments. 

From  the  first  moment  when  I shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Coburn,  and  throughout 
the  entire  tour,  it  was  obvious  how  much 
pride  he  holds  in  the  history  of  Savage  and 
the  quality  of  the  fitearms  that  they  manu- 
facture. The  first  phase  (1893-1963)  of 
Savage  Firearms  began  when  Arthur  Sav- 
age brought  out  the  first  side  ejection,  ro- 
tary magazine  feed,  hammerless,  lever  ac- 
tion rifle,  in  hopes  of  winning  a military 
contract. 

Actually  the  first  prototype  was  a much 
scaled  down  version  of  the  modern  M99, 


and  was  chambered  for  the  .32-20  Win- 
chester cartridge.  In  trying  to  win  military 
acceptance,  however.  Savage  scaled  up  the 
design  and  called  it  the  Model  1893.  Af- 
ter failing  to  win  over  government  accep- 
tance, he  contracted  with  Marlin  Firearms 
Company  about  manufacturing  a commer- 
cial sporting  version  called  the  Model 
1895,  which  was  designed  to  have  a maga- 
zine capacity  of  only  five  rounds  and  cham- 
bered for  his  new  .303  Savage  cartridge. 

By  1899  Savage  incorporated  enough 
changes  and  improvements  to  the  Model 
1895  that  Mr.  Savage  renamed  it  the 
Model  1899.  This  model  was  so  successful 
that  by  1901  Savage  ended  the  association 
with  Marlin  and  huilt  his  own  factory  in 
Utica,  New  York,  where  it  stayed  until 
moving  to  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  in 
1946,  and  then  to  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1960,  where  it  is  still  in  full  opera- 
tion today. 

The  design  of  the  Model  99  was  very 
much  ahead  of  its  time  for  several  reasons. 
Its  breeching  system  was  strong  enough  to 
handle  not  only  cartridges  of  its  day,  such 
as  the  .303  Savage,  hut  also  many  of  the 
more  powerful  rounds  developed  over  the 
next  100  years  (limiting  factor  was  the 
length  of  the  action).  The  99  had  side  ejec- 
tion, which  allowed  the  use  of  a scope  di- 
rectly over  the  receiver,  and  a rotary  maga- 
zine that  would  accommodate  spitzer  as 
well  as  round-nose  bullets.  Plus,  it  was 
hammerless  and  had  a visible  cocking  in- 
dicator and  a magazine  cartridge  counter. 

Chamherings  started  with  the  .303  Sav- 
age in  1899  and  then,  in  1900,  the  .30-30 
Winchester.  The  .25-35,  .32-40  and  .38- 
55  Winchester  cartridges  followed  in  1903. 
In  1912  the  remarkable,  but  later  contro- 
versial, .22  Hi-Power  (called  the  IMP)  was 
introduced,  and  in  1914  the  first  round  to 
reach  that  big  3,000  fps  mark  — the  .250- 
3000  Savage  was  horn.  By  1920  the  com- 
pany introduced  the  last  of  the  Savage  de- 
signed cartridges  — the  .300  Savage. 

Actually,  Savage  had  its  own  line  of  rifle 
and  pistol  ammunition  made  from  1895- 
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1963.  It  was  made  initially  by  UMC  (1895- 
1900),  Savage  ( 1900'1928),  United  States 
Cartridge  Company  (1928'1935)  and 
Remington  (193 5- 1963).  The  company 
also  had  a line  ot  Savage  scopes  manufac' 
tured  by  Weaver  from  1936-1973. 

As  the  decades  rolled  on,  the  .308  Win., 
.243  Win,  .358  Win.,  284  Win.,  .22-250 
Rem.,  .375  Win.  and  7mm-08  were  added 
to  the  lineup  of  M99  cartridges.  There  was 
even  a combination  kit  tor  their  takedown 
Model  99,  consisting  of  a rifle  barrel  and 
.410  shotgun  barrel. 

There  were  about  31  versions  of  the 
M99,  consisting  of  carbines,  muskets,  rifles 
and  takedowns,  along  with  different  bar- 
rel lengths  (20-30  inches),  stock  designs, 
and  styles  of  sights,  and  by  1965,  a remov- 
able magazine  and  a tang  safety. 

The  Model  99  remained  in  production 
until  around  1986,  and  then  was  brought 
out  again  in  1995,  in  an  anniversary  lim- 
ited edition  (which  sold  out  quickly).  Ul- 
timately, production  was  ceased  because  of 
rising  production  and  hand-fitting  assem- 
bly costs,  because  many  people  were 
switching  to  magnums,  which  the  M99 
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action  couldn’t  accommodate,  and  because 
there  were  fewer  and  fewer  craftsmen  who 
had  the  knowledge  to  work  on  them. 

In  as  much  as  the  legendary  Model  99 
gave  Savage  Arms  its  start  and  was  a strong 
product  line  for  decades,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  company’s  only  major  product. 

After  World  War  I the  bolt  action  was 
gaining  ground  as  a big  game  rifle,  so  in 
1920  Savage  introduced  the  Model  20, 
chambered  in  the  .250-3000  Savage  and 
.300  Savage.  This  model  was  pretty  un- 
gainly looking  and  lasted  only  eight  years. 
From  there  came  the  Model  40  and  45, 
which  were  better  looking  and  easier  to 
manufacture.  They  were  introduced  in 
1928,  lasted  until  1948  and  were  cham- 
bered for  the  .250  Savage,  .300  Savage,  .30- 
30  Win.  and  .30-06  Springfield. 

About  1958  Savage  decided  that  for  a 
big  game  rifle,  the  models  40  and  45  were 
out  of  date,  that  something  was  needed  to 
compete  with  the  popular  Remington  and 
Winchester  rifles.  Savage  also  wanted  an 
action  of  strong  simplicity  that  would  be 
able  to  chamber  cartridge  lengths  from  the 
.222  Remington  to  the  .458  Winchester 
Magnum.  The  answer  was  the  versatile 
Model  110,  which  is  the  grandfather  to  all 
the  centerfire  holt  actions  that  Savage 
Arms  makes  today.  It  was  a well  thought 
out  design  that  was  strong,  easily  manu- 
factured and  came  in  two  action  lengths 
to  accommodate  almost  every  centerfire 
rifle  cartridge  (except  for  the  Hornet  and 
Bee  size  cartridges).  Interestingly,  the  num- 
her  1 10  was  the  original  retail  price  of  this 
rifle  at  the  time  of  its  introduction. 

It  was  the  first  holt  action  made  in  a 
left  handed  version,  and  due  to  the  design 
of  the  barrel  lock  nut,  it  gained  a reputa- 
tion of  always  having  absolute  minimum 
headspace,  which  certainly  is  a big  reason 

MANY  PEOPLE  probably  don't  know  it,  but 
Savage  Arms  ventured  outside  of  the 
firearms  business,  with  the  development  of 
the  first  commercial  washer/dryer  machine 
in  1913,  and  also  some  of  the  first  lawn 
mower  designs. 
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FROM  casual  plinking  to  big  game  hunting,  Savage's  Striker 
series  offers  an  impressive  array  of  calibers  for  the  handgun 
shooter  or  hunter. 


for  its  reputation  for  top- 
notch  accuracy.  This 
still  holds  true  for  all  the 
company’s  improved 
versions  of  today. 

In  1970,  to  compete 
against  the  Remington 
760  pump  rifle,  Savage 
created  an  economic 
pump  chambered  for  the 
.30-30  and  .35 
Remington,  with  a tang 
safety.  Called  the  Model 
170,  it  lasted  only  1 1 
years,  but  for  the  price,  it  was  a pretty  good 
little  woods  gun. 

When  varmint  hunting  began  to  be- 
come popular.  Savage  brought  out  the 
Model  23  holt  action  repeater  in  versions 
A-D.  These  were  manufactured  from  1923- 
1948  and  were  chambered  for  the  .22LR, 
.25-20,  .32-20  and  .22  Hornet. 

By  the  late  1940s  styles  were  changing 
and  Savage  brought  out  a more  “up  to  date” 
rifle,  called  the  Model  340,  which  was 
chambered  for  the  .222  Remington,  .22 
Hornet,  .30-30  Win.,  .225  Win.  and  the 
.223  Remington.  For  those  who  wanted  an 
economical,  adequately  strong  (single  lock- 
ing lug)  and  fairly  accurate  rifle,  this  filled 
the  bill  and  was  popular  enough  to  he 
manufactured  until  1985. 

Around  1910,  when  the  semiauto  pis- 
tol was  coming  into  play.  Savage  brought 
out  its  Model  1907,  and  then  a hammer- 
less version,  the  Model  1915,  in  1915.  Both 
were  chambered  for  the  .32  auto  as  well  as 
the  .380  ACP  and  were  manufactured  un- 
til 1917,  when  the  Model  1917  replaced 
them,  which  lasted  until  1928.  Savage  also 
made  a small  .25  ACP  pocket  pistol  in 
1915,  but  that  lasted  for  only  four  years. 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  20th  century, 
when  the  U.S.  Government  was  looking 
for  a semi-auto  service  pistol.  Savage  sub- 
mitted its  model  1905  in  .45  ACP.  It  actu- 
ally did  well  enough  in  the  trials  to  have 
been  the  runner  up  to  the  chosen  Colt 
Model  191 1,  which  was  adopted  and  served 


as  our  nation’s  military  sidearm  for  more 
than  75  years. 

Savage  even  had  a complete  line  of 
shotguns  that  were  fairly  popular  from 
around  1930  until  the  late  1980s.  Some  of 
the  most  popular  were  the  over/under 
hoxlock  Model  420  and  its  variations,  from 
1938-1943,  and  a single  barrel  hoxlock 
from  1938-1955. 

In  1930  Savage  brought  out  the  Model 
740  semi-auto,  which  was  similar  to  the 
Browning  humpback  design,  and  it  re- 
mained in  production  until  about  1949, 
when  the  more  streamlined  Model  755, 
which  was  dropped  by  1966,  replaced  it. 
The  company  also  manufactured  the  pump 
action  Model  30  from  1958-1978. 

Savage  also  brought  out  a myriad  of 
rifles  chambered  for  the  .22  LR.  The  more 
popular  ones  were  the  1903  pump  action, 
which  was  made  in  several  variations  from 
1903-1922,  the  Model  6 semi-auto  from 
1938-1968,  and  the  Model  29  from  1929- 
1967.  There  were  also  single-shot  holt  ac- 
tion models  such  as  the  Model  1905  and 
its  variations,  manufactured  from  1904- 
1952,  as  well  as  bolt  action  repeaters  such 
as  Models  4 and  5 from  1932-1964  (the 
Model  4M  was  chambered  for  the  .22  mag- 
num). 

In  1950  Savage  was  the  first  American 
firearms  manufacturer  to  bring  out  an  eco- 
nomical rifle/shotgun  combination.  Called 
the  Model  24,  it  is  still  in  production  to- 
day, and  although  originally  chambered  in 
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MENTION  "Savage  rifles"  and  the 
vision  of  the  classic  Model  99  lever 
action  comes  to  mind.  The  company 
sold  more  than  1.5  million  Model  99s 
between  1899-1995.  Although  the 
M99  in  .300  Savage  was  commonly 
carried  by  Woolrich-clad  hunters  in  the 
Keystone  State's  north  woods  during 
the  1960s  and  '70s,  the  .250-3000 
(1914)  was  the  first  cartridge  to  reach 
the  3,000  fps  muzzle  velocity 
milestone. 


Bob  D'Angelo 

After  the  war,  Savage  developed  the 
first  push  along  lawn  mower,  and  four  years 
later  came  out  with  the  first  motorized 
model.  Around  1954  Savage  introduced 
the  first  rotary  blade  model,  which  became 
the  standard  style  of  mower  still  sold  to- 
day. 

The  second  phase  of  Savage’s  history 
came  when  Black  and  Decker  purchased 
It  in  1963.  Even  though  there  wasn’t  much 
in  the  way  of  new  designs  or  ventures,  it 
was  fairly  profitable  until  the  late  1970s, 
hut  Savage’s  popularity  as  a major  arms 
maker  was  slipping. 

Its  short  third  phase  began  in  1981, 
when  local  businessmen,  who  weren’t  wise 
to  sportsmen’s  needs,  purchased  it.  Within 
a matter  of  eight  years  the  company  was 
forced  to  file  for  bankruptcy  protection. 

The  fourth  phase  began  in  1988,  when 
Mr.  Ron  Coburn  came  on  board  and  reor- 
ganized Savage.  Within  a few  years  he  had 
the  company  hack  in  the  black,  and  it  has 
been  growing  ever  since,  with  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  firearms  designs,  as  well  as 


.22  LR/.410,  other  com- 
binations included  the 
.22  LR/.22  Hornet,  .223/ 

.30-30  and  the  .30-30 
along  with  20-  or  12- 
gauge  shotgun  barrels. 

Within  the  first 
phase  of  Savage’s  his- 
tory, the  company  bought  out  the  Stevens 
line  of  firearms  in  1920. 

Throughout  the  years  its  products  in- 
cluded several  single-shot  target  rifles,  such 
as  the  Model  44,  as  well  as  a line  of  inex- 
pensive holt  action  and  break  open  .22 
rifles.  The  company  also  had  a popular  line 
of  economic  douhle-barrel,  single-shot  and 
pump  shotguns.  Savage  wanted  to  include 
a higher  grade  of  a boxlock  double  shot- 
gun, so  in  1930,  Savage  bought  the  A.H. 
Fox  Company.  These  high  grade  guns  were 
made  until  around  1945. 

During  World  War  1,  Savage  manufac- 
tured the  Lewis  Aircraft  Machine  gun,  for 
which  they  designed  a timed  firing  mecha- 
nism that  would  shoot  the  bullets  between 
the  turning  aircraft  propeller  blades,  which 
provided  much  greater  accuracy  than  guns 
fixed  on  the  wings. 

By  1932  Savage  was  the  largest  firearms 
manufacturer  m the  free  world,  and  dur- 
ing World  War  11  the  company  was  manu- 
facturing more  than  55,000  pistols,  rifles 
and  machine  guns  a month. 
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Stoeger's  Cun  Trader's  Guide 

TWO  of  the  early  bolt  action  rifles  produced  by  Savage 
from  1928  to  1948  were  the  models  40  and  45. 


improvements  on  the  rest  of  the  company’s 
line  of  sporting  arms.  In  1995  Cohurn 
bought  the  company  outright. 

Under  his  leadership  Savage  has  now 
become  America’s  second  largest  seller  of 
rimfires  and  third  largest  seller  of  centerfire 
rifles  (more  than  300,000  firearms  a year). 
Savage  was  the  first  to  include  trigger  locks 
with  all  firearms  (1988),  a muzzleloading 
rifle  (2000)  that  could  accept  smokeless 
powder,  a fool-proof  adjustable  trigger, 
called  the  “ACCUTRIGGER,”  (2002) 
that  can  be  adjusted  by  the  user  from  Vji 
to  6 pounds,  as  well  as  incorporating  dual 
pillar  bedding  on  all  their  centerfire  rifles 
and  handguns; 

Savage  also  designed  a muzzle  brake  that 
can  be  turned  on  or  off  with  just  a twist,  as 
well  as  a 3-way  tang  safety  that  allows  the 
user  to  lock  the  action  shut  and  the  trigger 
on  safe,  allow  the  action  to  work  while  the 
trigger  is  on  safe,  or  unlock  both  when 
shooting.  Savage  also  designed  the  most 
up  to  date  bullet  capturing  system  (bullet 
trap)  called  the  “SNAIL”  that  can  accom- 
modate any  caliber  firearm. 

The  company’s  present  line  of  firearms 
are  manufactured  with  raw  materials  com- 
ing in  one  end  of  the  factory,  and  then 
going  through  a process  of  modern  CNC 
machinery  that  manufactures  receivers  and 
stocks  to  the  highest  exact  specifications, 
along  with  a little  old  school  technology 


Fun  Game  answers: 

sassafras;  mustard;  cattail;  milkweed; 
pines;  teaberry;  Jack-in-the-pulpit. 


that  creates  the  straightest 
barrels  with  mirror  smooth 
rifling.  These  processes 
push  some  of  the  most  ac- 
curate rides  ever  made  out 
the  other  end  of  the  factory. 

Today,  Savage’s  line  of 
sporting  arms  includes  four 
models  of  muzzleloading 
rifles,  more  than  18  different  bolt  action 
models  (not  including  packages  that  in- 
clude slings,  hard  cases  and  scopes,  which 
are  bore  sighted  at  the  factory).  There  are 
also  five  different  Striker  bolt  action  hand- 
guns chambered  from  the  . 1 7 HMR  to  the 
.300  WSM. 

As  far  as  rimfires  are  concerned,  mod- 
els include  the  .17  HMR,  .22  LR  and  .22 
Magnum  in  more  than  25  semi-auto,  bolt 
action  and  single  shot  models,  including 
the  old  Stevens  Crackshot. 

Savage  now  manufactures  only  three 
shotguns  — the  Stevens  Model  411  side- 
hy-side  double  for  upland  game  birds  and 
waterfowl.  The  Slug  Warrior,  which  looks 
and  feels  like  one  of  their  centerfire  bolt 
action  rifles,  and  their  versatile  Model  24F, 
which  is  an  over-under  rifle/shotgun  com- 
bination. More  than  one  million  Savage 
Model  24F  firearms  have  been  sold  in  the 
past  50  years. 

To  accommodate  the  sportsmen  with 
this  variety  of  sporting  arms.  Savage  has 
grown  into  four  factories,  two  of  which  are 
in  Westfield  Massachusetts,  one  in 
Meriden,  Connecticut,  where  the  stocks 
are  manufactured,  and  a plant  in  Canada, 
where  the  rimfires  are  made. 

Savage  has  come  a long  way  since  1893, 
and  after  receiving  that  unforgettable  tour 
with  Mr.  Cohurn,  and  seeing  first-hand  the 
pride  and  skill  the  employees  put  behind 
their  work,  I can  promise  you  that  the  qual- 
ity of  their  firearms  is  a high  priority.  Also, 
1 can  assure  you  that  there  are  more  de- 
signs on  the  drawing  board  to  meet  the 
needs  of  sportsmen,  competitors  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  all  over  the  world 
for  many  years  to  come.  □ 
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For  the  first  time  in  decades,  I spend  the  deer  season  opener  at  a new  place, 
half  a county  from  the  rocky  sidehill  where  I usually  hunt.  I’m  the  first  to  arrive  at 
the  game  lands  parking  lot,  hut  have  a long  hike  hack  in,  and  want  to  take  my  time. 
Actually,  it’s  refreshing  to  hunt  a new  place,  and  I feel  that  same  anxious  excitement  as 
I did  when  I was  a youngster. 

On  this  day,  however,  the  scenarios  between  hunter  and  hunted  will  not  play  out 
alone.  Powerful,  relentless  winds  sweeping  out  of  the  northwest  become, 
in  effect,  a third  player  in  this  eternal  saga.  Strong,  shifting  winds 
cause  deer  to  he  especially  skittish,  as  they  have  difficulty  pin- 
pointing  the  source  of  scent  and  sounds,  and  the  hunter,  too, 
must  remain  extra  vigilant,  carefully  sorting  the  movements  of 
deer  from  the  constant  motion  of  waving  branches  and  wind- 
whipped  brush. 

One  tree  squeaks  like  the  frenzied  work  of  a magician  making  a 
balloon  animal,  while  others  creak  incessantly  like  rocking  chairs 
on  a cabin  porch.  The  vast  network  of  grapevine  rigging  in  the 
canopy  tosses  wildly,  and  the  trees  groan  like  frigate  ships  in  a 
storm.  The  trunks  of  the  largest  trees  sway  and  strain,  mimick- 
ing the  contented  guttural  noises  of  pachyderms,  while  others 
imitate  the  clicks  and  whistles  and  chirps  of  dolphins  and  whales. 

I’m  optimistic  that  I’ll  see  deer  way  hack  in  here,  and  have 
hopes  of  catching  a glimpse  of  the  tremendous  buck  that  eluded  me 
during  archery  season.  Perhaps  he’ll  slip  across  this  snowy  sidehill  thick  with  grape  tangles 
and  windfalls  where  I wait. 

The  first  two  deer  to  sneak  by  are  both  bucks,  60  yards  down  the  slope.  They  feed 
along  through  a tunnel  of  grapevines,  hut  even  with  binoculars  1 can’t  discern  if  their 
antlers  are  legal  or  not.  The  buck  in  front  has  a large  body,  and  his  right  antler  is  much 
taller  than  the  left.  The  trailing  buck  has  a thick  pale  rack.  As  they  move  away  I see  that 
the  larger  buck  does  sport  a third  tine,  and  recognize  him  as  the  5-point  I passed  on 
during  the  rut.  With  the  entire  season  in  front  of  me,  I pass  on  him  again. 

Deer  trickle  through  at  every  hour,  right  up  to  quitting  time,  37  in  all.  They  are 
antlerless  deer  mostly,  with  a few  small  bucks  in  the  mix.  I have  seen  only  one  distant 
hunter  all  day,  hut  no  other  animals,  not  a crow  or  squirrel  or  even  a chickadee. 

Winds  of  change  course  through  the  deer  woods,  and  carried  on  these  lofty  currents 
of  fate,  I set  down  this  year  on  solid  ground.  This  is  a good  spot,  better,  perhaps  than  my 
old,  beloved  stand.  A new  chapter  has  begun,  and  as  I walk  hack  in  the  ebbing  light, 
Lisheredhy  the  frigid  wind,  I am  already  thinking  hard  about  TS  / ^ ^ * it 

the  big  buck  that  I know  is  still  there,  and  about  that  5-  f 

point,  grown  yet  another  year. 
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Trees  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Northeast,  by  Chuck 
Fergus  is  a handbook  for 
identifying  60  species  of 
trees,  complete  with 
illustrations  and  narra- 
tives, 320  pages. 

Price:  S19.95 


Pennsylvania 
Game  Commis- 
ion:  1895-1995, 
by  Joe  Kosack, 
vers  the  agency's 
St  100  years  and 
■Judes  more  than 
60  historical 
photographs. 
Price:  $12.26 
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Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compilation 
of  Game  News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed  wildlife 
artist  and  naturalist,  the  late  Ned 

Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Thornapples 


Thornapples, 


by  Chuck 


Fergus  is  a 


of  a Naturalist  Price:  $16.95 
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and  the  Northeast, 
Chuck  Fergus  blend 
scientific  informatio 
his  own  antecdotes. 
birds  and  mammal: 
with  reptiles,  amph 
and  fish,  438  page: 
Price:  $19.95 
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For  more  on  what  the 
PGC  offers,  visit  the 
"Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Woodcock  Twosome 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


WOODCOCK  TWOSOME,  by  Gerald 
Putt,  l6  the  2004  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art 
print.  The  woodcock  frec[uent6 
wet  areas,  where  it  feeds 
mainly  on  earthworms,  using 
its  long  pointed  bill  to  probe 
for  its  prey.  Woodcock  are 
migratory  birds,  heading  south 
when  the  weather  turns  cool, 
and  are  a favorite  gamebird  of 
many  hunters. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid- 
free  paper;  image  is 
15  X 22'/z  inches. 

Cost  is  $125,  plus 
s&h  (for  framing 
add  $97.50,  plus 
s&h).  Embroidered, 

4-inch  patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1,00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2,95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  - $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60,01  to  $100,00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14,95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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Over  the  past  several  months  ive’ve  been  running  items  related  to  the  legislative 
interest  in  merging  the  Gatne  Commission  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Cornmis' 
sion.  Last  month  we  ran  the  testimony  presented  by  Melody  Zullinger, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  at 
the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  hearing  held  last  September. 
Following  is  testimony  presented  at  the  same  hearing,  by  Ted  Onufrak,  P‘ 
Vice  President  of  the  Federation,  who  spoke  specifically  about  the  need  for 
alternative  funding  for  the  two  agencies.  — Bob  Mitchell 


The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


Mr.  chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  good  evening.  My  name  is  Ted 
Onufrak  and  I am  the  R‘  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Inc.  (PFSC).  Pd  like  to  share  with  you  a few  of  our  ideas  with  regards 
to  alternative  funding. 

Alternative  funding  is  difficult  and  complex,  and  we  don’t  believe  one  hearing  can 
adequately  address  this  issue.  The  significant  bipartisan  support  received  for  last  session’s 
tipping  fee  proposal  should  he  a signal  to  all  of  us  that  much  support  does,  in  fact,  exist  — 
we  just  need  to  turn  it  up  a notch.  And  notice  I said  “we.”  None  of  us  is  in  this  alone  — I 
think  we  all  recognize  the  need  to  work  together,  and  we  can  — the  General  Assembly, 
the  Governor,  the  sportsmen  and  the  agencies.  My  organization  will  make  that  commit' 
ment  to  you.  There  are  numerous  sources  of  alternative  funding. 

• U.S  Fish  & Wildlife  studies  have  shown  that  Pennsylvania’s  hunters,  trappers, 
anglers  and  boaters  spend  more  than  $600  million  annually.  A statewide  excise  tax, 
similar  to  the  existing  federal  excise  tax,  on  the  same  products,  could  provide  a steady 
source  of  funding. 

• A fee  for  water  withdrawals  could  also  generate  millions  of  dollars.  Just  a few  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  assessed  to  industries  using  our  water  resource  could  provide  stable 
tunding  for  not  only  the  PFBC  and  the  PGC  hut,  perhaps,  even  the  DEP.  And  we  don’t 
believe  that  such  a fee  would  have  to  he  implemented  on  municipal  authorities  or  pub- 
lie  water  supplies  to  he  effective. 

• A portion  of  the  sales  tax,  such  as  Missouri  has  done,  dedicated  to  both  agencies  is 
still  another  alternative.  And  if  not  the  sales  tax,  then  perhaps  a portion  of  any  state 
income  tax  increase,  should  that  come  to  pass. 

• There  are  more  than  300,000  registered  boats  in  the  Commonwealth  — although  I 
do  not  know  their  total  value,  certainly,  a portion  of  the  sales  tax  paid  on  those  boats 
could  be  dedicated  to  the  PFBC  for  not  only  infrastructure  needs  but  also  operating 
expenses. 

• Recently,  members  of  the  House  passed  an  Interstate  Wildlife  Compact  hill,  which 
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will  require  both  agencies  to  computerize  their  license  sales.  In  addition,  both  agencies 
have  radio  communications  systems  that  need  significant  maintenance.  We  believe  a fee 
attached  to  citations  issued  under  the  Game  Code  and  the  Fish  & Boat  Ccide  can  help 
offset  the  communications/computerization  costs  of  the  agencies.  This  approach  is  used 
on  many  other  citations,  such  as  speeding  tickets,  and  is  used  to  subsidize  other  state 
programs.  A nominal  fee  of  even  $25  per  citation  could  provide  a stable  source  of  long 
term  funding. 

• As  you  know,  there’s  been  discussion,  via  H.R.  222,  of  removing  the  law  enforce- 
ment bureaus  from  both  agencies,  so  that  those  moneys  could  he  used  for  projects  other 
than  law  enforcement.  Since  the  state  game  lands  and  the  state  fish  hatcheries  are  listed 
as  commonwealth  property,  perhaps  the  commonwealth  should  either  pay  the  in  lieu  of 
taxes  owed  on  those  lands,  or  treat  them  similar  to  lands  owned  hy  the  Department  of 
Corrections  and  universities  such  as  Penn  State,  which  we  understand  are  exempt  from 
in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Since  alternative  funding  is  a complex  issue,  we  would  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
your  Committee  consider  appointing  a task  force  that  would  include  memhers  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Governor’s  office,  the  resource  agencies  and  sportsmen  - to  ex- 
amine alternative  sources  of  funding  and  recommend  to  your  Committee,  a future  course 
of  action. 

Our  resource  agencies  need  to  be  able  to  have  certain  tools  available  to  them.  They 
need  to  he  encouraged  and  he  allowed  to  share  resources,  including  finances.  They 
should  be  able  to  secure  long  term  funding  through  debt,  such  as  bonds.  You,  as  legisla- 
tors, cannot  fund  things  such  as  infrastructure  one  year,  and  then  decide  to  no  longer  do 
that.  Good  financial  planning  is  based  on  stability,  and  just  as  they  have  a fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  us,  you,  too,  have  an  obligation  to  identify  how  much  stability  the  General 
Assembly  can  and  will  provide.  The  recently  negotiated  state  contract  will  result  in  an 
annual  increase  in  PFBC  personnel  costs  of  approximately  $ 1 million  per  year  for  the 
next  four  years.  Either  we  need  an  alternative  source  of  funding  to  help  cover  those 
costs,  or  an  annual  cost  of  living  increase  for  our  licenses,  boat  registrations  and  other 
fees  charged  by  the  agencies. 

Funding  issues  have  had  more  impact  on  both  agencies  in  the  past  decade  than  per- 
haps any  other  issue  and  that  will  he  even  more  evident  in  the  future  as  hunting  and 
fishing  revenues  decline  or  remain  stable,  yet  what’s  expected  from  our  agencies  contin- 
ues to  increase.  The  only  way  to  bridge  the  gap  is  to  provide  an  alternative  funding 
source. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  these  issues.  We’d  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions. 
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The  Great  Gobbler 
of  Path  Valley 

By  Archibald  Rutledge 


(Classic  Story  from  April  1972) 
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PATH  VALLEY  in  Franklin 
County  is  truly  a lovely  vale, 
hutressed  on  either  side  by  rather  tall, 
heavily  wooded  mountains.  It  runs 
from  the  Juniata  River  southward  al- 
most to  Mercershurg.  In  the  famous 
academy  there,  tor  more  than  30  years 
I tried  to  teach  English.  The  hunters 
in  the  little  mountain  village  were 
very  kind  to  me.  As  I had  always  been 
a hunter,  we  naturally  drifted  together, 
and  they  gave  me  tips  on  where  to  buy 
quail,  ruffed  grouse  and  turkeys.  More- 


over, although  my  school  was  just  halfway 
between  the  battlefields  of  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg,  and  although  I am  the  son  of 
a Confederate  colonel,  people  could  not 
have  been  kinder.  Some  local  hunters  in- 
troduced me  to  Path  Valley  and  to  Bear 
Valley  to  the  east.  I owe  them  deep  grati- 
tude; also  I remember  the  kindness  to  me 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Valley  who  so  gra- 
ciously permitted  this  Rebel,  far  from 
home,  to  hunt  over  their  lands. 

I was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, educated  in  New  York 
State,  and  taught  for  33  years 
in  Pennsylvania.  I have  never 
found  any  great  difference  in 
people.  Although  my  father,  as  a 
Confederate,  fought  against 
them,  I never  had  any  better 
friends  than  the  old  Federal  vet- 
erans of  the  little  village.  Dur- 
ing the  tragedy  known  as  the 
Civil  War,  Mercershurg  was 
a hot  corner.  It  is  on  an  al- 
most direct  line  between 
Harrisburg  and  Wash- 
ington. Couriers  be- 
tween President  Lin- 
coln and  Governor 
Curtin  often  passed 
through  this  small 
town.  On  its  streets 
there  had  even  been 
skirmishes  between 
Confederate  raiders 
and  some  of  the  local 
citizenry.  I once 
found  a Confederate 
grave  in  the  town’s 
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cemetery.  It  was  marked  “unknown.”  I was 
told  that  the  man  was  with  some  Virgin- 
ians, and  had  been  killed  on  the  town 
square. 

But  when  I went  to  Mercersburg,  all  this 
kind  of  thing  had  passed.  At  least  I was 
treated  as  if  it  had  never  been.  The  first 
winter  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  my  old  sol- 
dier friends  died.  He  left  me  his  entire  li- 
brary. One  book  was  the  great  autobiogra- 
phy of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  1 was 
touched  by  the  inscription  my  friend  had 
put  on  the  first  page  for  me:  “To  my  dear 
young  Rebel  friend.  Arch.” 

But  back  to  my  story.  One  day  while 
hunting  in  the  Valley,  I thought  I heard, 
far  across  the  Valley,  a shot.  Almost  at  once 
I saw  this  great  black-looking  bird  take  off 
from  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  oppo- 
site. At  first  I thought  it  might  be  a buz- 
zard, but  the  absence  of  circling  and  sail- 
ing made  me  more  and  more  certain  it  was 
a wild  turkey.  As  it  came  closer,  I was  sure 
it  was  a big  gobbler. 

He  had  started  on  a course  for  me,  but 
would  he  hold  it?  This  business  of  having 
a great  prize  among  birds  fly  clear  across  a 
wide  valley,  right  into  my  arms,  as  it  were, 
seemed  too  much  of  a miracle. 

There  were  so  many  other  places  he 
could  have  gone.  He  could  have  flown  over 
the  far  mountains,  and  come  to  rest  in 
western  Maryland,  perhaps  near  the  great 
Woodmont  Glub.  He  could  have  gone  far 
along  either  side  of  the  great  mountain  on 
which  he  had  been.  He  could  have  headed 
far  to  the  north  of  me,  towards  the  Juniata 
River.  He  could  have  flown  to  the  south 
of  me,  and  landed  on  a slope  of  Mt.  Parnell. 
But,  no;  he  was  coming  for  me,  and  com- 
ing fast,  his  bulk  rapidly  increasing  in  size. 
From  where  I was  standing  I could  see  some 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Valley  point  excit- 
edly at  the  great  trophy  passing  powerfully 
over  them.  They  identified  him.  I could 
see  that.  One  man  actually  ran  back  to  his 
house  to  get  a gun,  but  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  yard,  he  saw  it  was  too  late. 

I once  wrote  a poem  called,  “Something 


is  Always  Happening  to  Me.”  Well, 
here  it  was:  the  noblest  game  bird  in 
the  world,  flying  straight  at  me. 

I was  in  a little  clearing  about  100 
yards  above  the  Path  Valley  branch 
of  the  Gonococheague  Creek.  On  ei- 
ther side  of  me  towered  two  mighty 
white  oaks.  It  looked  as  if  the  big  gob- 
bler was  coming  between  the  oaks; 
indeed,  for  a few  seconds  I wondered 
what  I would  do  if  he  alighted  on  me. 
But  he  was  still  fairly  high,  although 
he  was  fast  coming  within  range. 

I take  this  moment  to  give  an  un- 
asked for  word  of  advice  to  younger 
hunters.  I have  hunted  for  more  than 
80  years;  and  although  I am  now  87,  1 
still  hope  to  bring  down  another  buck 
or  another  gobbler  — or  both. 

A hunter  should  marry  his  gun; 
that  is,  he  should  not  borrow  a strange 
one,  or  hasten  to  get  a new  one.  By 
not  being  divorced  from  one  gun,  he 
learns  to  love  her,  to  know  her  capac- 
ity, and  to  learn  at  what  distance  she 
is  deadly.  When  I say  “gun,”  of  course 
I mean  a rifle,  too  — any  firearm  of 
the  chase. 

There  is  another  caution  that  any 
hunter  should  steadily  develop.  This 
is  the  ability  to  judge  distance.  For  ex- 
ample, a young  hunter  told  me  he  had 
shot  a big  buck  running  at  full  speed 
through  the  woods  at  300  yards.  I did 
not  tell  him  what  I thought,  hut  what 
I conjectured  was  this:  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  300  yards;  then 
I doubted  if  he  could  see  a buck  run- 
ning through  the  woods  at  that  dis- 
tance (which  is  pushing  a quarter  of  a 
mile).  Every  hunter  must  remember 
that  there  is  a limit  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  eyesight. 

In  South  Carolina  I once  killed  a 
buck  with  a shotgun  and  buckshot  at 
105  yards.  I was  shooting  an  old  32- 
inch  Westley-Richards;  the  deer  was 
standing,  and  one  buckshot  broke  his 
back.  The  performance  was  a miracle, 
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and  we  must  not  expect  those  in  hunt- 
ing. Miraculous  feats  may  happen  in 
hunting,  hut  they  should  not  be  ex- 
pected. 

1 now  return  to  my  great  Path  Val- 
ley gobbler.  On  he  came,  as  if  he  had 
a compass  bearing  on  me.  While  he 
was  still  200  yards  away,  to  avoid  his 
seeing  any  motion  hy  me,  I got  my  gun 
up.  1 would  give  him  the  choke  barrel 
loaded  with  No.  2s  (now  illegal  for  tur- 
keys). He  was  flying  about  60  yards 
high,  and  kept  coming  in  strong,  level. 


purposeful  flight.  I have  studied  a great  deal 
the  speed  of  birds  in  flight.  The  duck  hawk 
is  one  of  the  swiftest;  hut  1 have  seen  a Wil- 
son snipe  out  fly  and  out  dodge  one.  Teal 
are  very  fast,  and  mallards  and  black  ducks 
can  fly  at  about  60  mph.  But  the  speed  of 
anything  usually  depends  on  what  is  after 
it.  1 have  seen  a mallard,  pursued  by  a bald 
eagle,  do  about  75.  Yet  there  is  a deep  wis- 
dom in  old  Satchel  Paige’s  advice,  “Never 
look  behind  you.  Something  may  be  after 
you.”  However,  in  such  circumstances,  I 
think  it  quite  likely  is  far  better  to  know 
than  not  to  know. 

As  my  gobbler  drew  nearer,  it  stopped 
heating  its  wings.  It  was  coming  lower,  and 
was  now  sailing  in.  1 did  not  want  to  shoot 
him  in  the  breast,  tearing  him  to  pieces. 
Some  hunters  believe  that  a wild  gobbler 
should  be  shot  in  the  head,  but  that  is  risky 
business.  A wild  turkey  can  jerk  his  head 
about  so  fast  that  if  a hunter  aims  at  that 
alone,  he  may  miss  the  turkey  altogether.  1 
have  shot  107  gobblers  — most  in  the 
south,  where  a number  may  be  taken  each 
season  — and  1 always  take  one  in  the  back 
if  1 can.  When  this  great  bird  swept  over 
my  head,  1 turned,  and  just  as  he  spread 
his  great  wings  to  alight,  1 shot  him  in  the 
back.  He  never  knew  who  threw  the  brick. 
A noble  prize  was  mine  — the  great  gob- 
bler of  Path  Valley.  □ 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

Positively  identify  your  target  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

Make  your  position  known  to  other  hunters. 

Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sound. 

Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter. 

While  calling,  select  a natural  barrier  to  protect  your  back. 

Shout  "Stop"  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

Eliminate  red,  white,  blue  and  black  from  your  clothing. 

Preselect  a zone  of  fire. 

Never  carry  decoys  through  the  woods  in  your  hands;  use  a vest  or  bag. 
Fluorescent  orange:  While  moving,  hunters  are  required  to  wear  at  least  100 
square  inches  visible  360  degrees.  And  although  the  safety  color  is  not  re- 
quired at  stationary  calling  locations,  it's  strongly  recommended. 
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The  Third  Deer 


By  Bob  Butz 


I BELIEVED  in  deer  long  before  I’d  ever 
actually  seen  one.  Looking  back,  it’s 
not  a stretch  to  say  that  I grew  up  revering 
them  as  something  mystical  and  sacred.  To 
me,  a deer  was  the  incarnation  of  God,  ah 
beit  one  of  this  earth  that  left  its  tracks 
and  sign  upon  the  ground  and  occasion- 
ally emerged  from  the  curtain  of  brush  to 
reveal  something  in  its  teaching. 

My  memory  is  sharp  as  glass  recalling 
the  first  deer.  It  passed  my  hiding  place  by 
I way  of  happenstance.  After  school  I would 
; often  hide  inside  the  massive  trunk  of  a 


tree  killed  by  lightning.  I’d  squeeze 
into  that  damp  and  darkened  cham- 
ber through  a gaping  hole  between  the 
roots.  I can  recall  the  footfalls  in  the 
leaves,  and  how  I held  my  breath, 
thinking  surely  I’d  been  followed  by 
one  of  the  neighborhood  bullies. 
Looking  back  on  it  now,  my  hiding 
place  was  little  more  than  a rotted  old 
stump,  and  through  a knothole  I spied 
the  deer  browsing  down  the  trail,  get- 
ting closer.  I reached  my  arm  through 
the  hole,  hoping  to  sweep  my  fingers 
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over  her  back  as  she  craned  her  neck 
to  pick  crahapple  blossoms,  but  then 
she  snorted  and  was  gone. 

Growing  up  I spent  a lot  of  time 
wondeting  about  deer.  The  gnarly 
black  locust  swamp,  my  childhood 
haunt,  had  its  share  of  raccoons,  opos- 
sums, skunks,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  a 
few  deer.  All  those  animals  intrigued 
me,  but  most  fas- 
cinating were  the 
deer.  Perhaps  it 
was  their  size,  and 
the  fact  that  the 
swamp  was  so 
small. 

Deer  seemed  as 
big  as  cows,  yet 
you  hardly  ever 
saw  them.  Until 
that  first  deer  all  1 
ever  saw  were 
tracks  and  drop- 
pings, which 
seemed  like  shiny 
black  pearls.  It  was 
as  if  they  lived  in 
the  shadows,  in- 
visible to  most. 

Th  ose  hi  ack 
heart-shaped 
tracks  in  the  mud 
deepened  the 
mystery  of  deer  for  me.  Tracks  left  a 
silent  record  of  their  night  passages; 
their  trails  left  for  me  to  decipher 
seemed  like  some  forgotten  language 
more  mystifying  than  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics or  the  cave  paintings  at 
Lascaux. 

1 killed  a deer  when  1 was  14.  A 
doe  that  came  up  kicking  like  a bronco 
when  it  was  hit  with  my  arrow.  I re- 
member the  sinister  hiss  of  the  arrow 
piercing  her  ribs  and  the  white  vapor 
from  the  hole  the  arrow  had  made.  She 
bolted  away,  taking  wonderful,  high, 
bounding  leaps.  1 remember  she  ap- 
peared to  he  flying,  until  she  folded  in 


midair  and  crashed  to  the  ground,  legs 
tangled  in  a mass  of  brush  and  old  logs. 

1 used  to  believe  that  if  I lived  good  and 
honest  and  true  that  1 could  make  deer 
appear  simply  by  closing  my  eyes  and  fill- 
ing my  head  with  images  of  them.  I still 
think  there’s  something  to  this,  even 
though  it  sounds  absurd. 

To  me,  deer  seem  to  be  made  up  of  wind 
and  light,  a vestige 
of  the  shadows  in 
the  morning  and 
the  sound  of  cawing 
crows.  In  the 
woods,  every  stick 
that  snapped,  every 
rustle  of  leaves,  car- 
ried the  promise  of 
deer.  Deer  were  ev- 
erywhere and  all 
around  me,  and  if  I 
concentrated  hard 
enough  on  trying  to 
draw  the  elements 
together,  if  I opened 
my  heart  and  be- 
came the  vessel, 
deer  would  appear 
seemingly  out  of 
nowhere,  conjured 
up  as  if  by  magic. 

It  happened  this 
way  often  enough 
that  I believed  the  power  some  kind  of  gift. 
And  then  after  I killed  a deer,  I thought 
the  killing  would  lend  proof  to  my  power, 
my  understanding.  It  seemed  1 killed  to 
make  a deer’s  wildness  my  own. 

Following  my  first  kill’s  blood  trail,  af- 
ter finding  her  dead,  I could  see  my  reflec- 
tion in  her  ebony  eye.  I ran  my  hand  over 
her  walnut-colored  hide  and  the  rounded 
belly.  Later,  I peeled  the  hide  away  from 
the  muscles  under  the  fur,  and  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  in  doing  so  I had  solved 
some  of  the  mystery  of  deer,  but  not  all. 
Something  remained,  something  wild  and 
untouchable. 

The  third  deer,  a buck,  I conjured  out 
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of  the  morning  mist,  and  it  had  antlers  that 
appeared  to  he  a mass  of  tangled,  jagged, 
ivory-tipped  daggers.  His  shoulder  and 
flank  creased  with  muscle.  He  stopped  on 
the  edge  of  my  how  range  and  pawed  at 
the  ground,  then  raised  his  head  to  sniff 
the  air  and  those  antlers  fell  across  his  hack 
like  those  of  a hugling  bull  elk.  I remem- 
ber the  buck  turning  and  the  arrow  streak- 
ing along  its  path.  The  white  feathers 
flashed  near  his  side.  The  arrow  thumped 
and  cracked  as  if  striking  bone,  then  dis- 
appeared, and  the  buck  wheeled  around 
and  was  gone,  and  nothing  moved  for  a 
long  time. 

When  the  fog  finally  burned  away,  I 
fully  expected  to  see  the  deer — my 
deer  — lying  dead  somewhere  in  the  val- 


ley below,  revealed  to  me  under  the 
rising  morning  mist  like  a gift.  He  was 
not  there,  though,  nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  him  in  the  place  where  he  had 
been  standing.  The  woods  had 
changed  so  much  since  the  hall-light 
that  I thought  maybe  1 was  standing 
in  the  wrong  place.  But  then  1 noticed 
the  black  earth,  the  overturned  leaves 
and  the  fresh  dirt  kicked  up  along  the 
path  where  the  buck  had  fled.  Then  1 
spotted  my  arrow,  stuck  in  a tiny  sap- 
ling with  not  a speck  of  blood  on  the 
shaft.  There  was  nothing  in  that  mo- 
ment hut  silence,  a swift  and  passing 
silence.  And  it’s  that  silence  1 remem- 
ber most,  how  it  seemed  the  only  thing 
that  belonged  to  me.  □ 
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I AM  OFFICER  Guy  Hansen  and  am  employed  by  the  Pennsylva' 
nia  Game  Commission  as  a conservation  officer.  I was  employed  as 
such  on  December  6,  2002,  the  day  in  question.  I am  a graduate  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  where  I 
received  more  than  1 ,400  hours  of  documented  training  in  various 
subjects.  Specifically,  as  it  relates  to  being  here  today,  those  subjects 
and  experience  gleaned  over  1 2 years  as  a conservation  officer  deal 
with  investigating  illegally  killed  deer,  interpreting  data  collected  in 
crime  scenes , and  tracking. 


The  Roadhunters 

By  Guy  Hansen 

York  County  WCO 


T^HAT  was  to  be  my  opening 
statement  in  one  of  the  biggest 
cases  I’ve  had.  I say  “was,”  because  as 
the  defendant’s  attorney  and  I sat  in 
the  courtroom  in  front  of  District  Jus- 
tice  Meisenhelter,  a plea  bargain  deal 
was  struck  and  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  to  most  of  the  charges  filed. 
What  follows  would  have  been  my  tes- 
timony that  day. 

It  all  started  on  December  6,  2002, 
when  I pulled  up  to  Deputy  Lew 
Kauffman’s  house.  Lew  deposited  an 
armload  of  stuff  into  my  truck  and 
went  back  inside  to  gather  the  last  of 
the  things  one  might  need  on  a day  of 
“routine”  patrol  in  southeast  York 
County.  While  Lew  was  inside,  I re- 
ceived a radio  call  from  York  County 
Control  about  a roadhunting  incident 
that  had  just  occurred  on  Oak  Hol- 
low Road  in  Lower  Windsor  Town- 
ship. What  luck,  I thought,  we  were 
less  than  two  minutes  from  the  scene. 

I hit  the  siren  in  hopes  Lew  would 
sense  my  new-found  urgency.  It  didn’t 
work.  Lew  came  casually  walking  out 
of  his  house  with  the  last  of  his  stuff.  I 
started  yelling  at  him  and  waving  my 


arms,  trying  to  get  him  to  hurry.  Finally, 
realizing  I was  not  just  fooling  around.  Lew 
threw  the  rest  of  his  stuff  in  the  back  of 
the  cab  and  jumped  in. 

“Do  you  know  where  Oak  Hollow  Road 
is?”  I asked.  Lew  said  the  only  Oak  Hollow 
Road  he  knew  was  just  down  the  road. 

Using  my  cellular  phone  I called  the 
person  who  had  reported  the  incident  and 
was  told  that  a red  Ford  pickup  with  li- 
cense plate  ABC- 1234  had  stopped  on  Oak 
Hollow  Road  and  that  the  passenger  had 
exited  the  vehicle  and,  while  still  stand- 
ing on  the  road,  shot  at  something.  Then, 
as  we  neared  the  area.  Lew  and  I kept  our 
eyes  peeled  for  the  red  pickup. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  scene  we  were 
met  by  Lower  Windsor  Township  Police 
Officer  Dean  Leppo.  Leppo  indicated  that 
he  had  not  found  the  pickup,  hut  by  run- 
ning the  license  plate  he  had  an  address. 

With  that  information,  we  decided  that 
Lew  and  I would  go  to  the  address  while 
Leppo  stayed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reported 
violation.  If  either  of  us  came  in  contact 
with  the  red  pickup,  we  would  relay 
through  County  Control,  and  the  other 
would  then  respond  as  backup. 

When  officer  Kauffman  and  I arrived 
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at  the  address  we  found  no  sign  of  the  red 
pickup,  and  we  got  no  answer  when  we 
knocked  at  the  door.  With  fresh  snow  from 
the  day  before,  we  figured  that  the  one  set 
of  tire  tracks  in  the  driveway  were  from  a 
vehicle  leaving  the  garage. 

Lew  and  1 were  discussing  what  to  do 
next  when  York  County  Control  radioed 
that  a pickup  matching  the  one  we  were 
looking  for  had  just  been  seen  near  the  spot 
of  the  original  violation. 

To  this  day  I don’t  know  who  called  this 
in,  but  the  person  who  made  the  original 
call  told  me  later  that  it  wasn’t  her.  After 
ensuring  that  Officer  Leppo  had  been  no- 
tified, Lew  suggested  that  we  take  a differ- 
ent road  back  to  the  scene. 

We  were  on  the  other  road  when  we 
saw  a red  pickup  coming  at  us.  I’m  not  one 
to  believe  in  coincidences,  so  1 radioed 
County  Control  with 
our  exact  location,  to 
have  Office  Leppo  re- 
spond for  assistance. 

I activated  my  emer- 
gency lights  and  pre- 
pared for  a head-on  ve- 
hicle stop.  Because  of 
the  danger  associated 
with  this  type  of  stop, 
the  fact  that  a firearm 
was  involved,  and  that 
we  did  not  know  who 
the  suspects  were,  my 
heart  was  racing. 

At  this  point  several 
things  happened  simul- 
taneously. Officer  Leppo 
arrived,  pulling  in  be- 
hind the  red  pickup,  and 
the  defendant’s  vehicle 
stopped.  The  passenger 
got  out  and  started  to- 
wards my  truck  in  an  ag- 
gressive manner.  I had 
the  passenger  — later 
identified  as  defendant 
Mr.  White  — stand  fast 
until  Kauffman  and  I 


had  the  area  safe.  While  1 was  moving 
towards  the  pickup,  1 noticed  a deer, 
in  plain  view,  in  the  bed  of  the  truck. 
At  first  glance,  1 didn’t  see  a tag  on 
the  deer.  1 confirmed  the  license  plate 
of  the  stopped  vehicle.  For  officer 
safety,  Kauffman  and  1 secured  a rifle 
that  was  in  plain  view  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  people  still  in  the  pickup. 
We  also  separated  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle. 

Kauffman  started  talking  to  the  pas- 
senger of  the  vehicle  while  I started 
talking  to  the  driver,  who  was  still  in 
the  pickup.  1 moved  to  the  driver’s 
side,  and  the  driver  turned  out  to  be 
Mr.  Pickle.  A woman  was  in  the  truck, 
too.  Pickle’s  wife,  and  1 was  told  that 
she  was  not  a hunter,  just  along  to 
spend  time  with  her  husband. 
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I immediately  thought  about  a 
woman  I had  interviewed  many  years 
ago  who  was  involved  in  an  illegal  deer 
case.  That  woman  told  me  that  their 
marriage  counselor  had  told  her  and 
her  husband  to  spend  more  time  to- 
gether, so  they  went  “deer  hunting.”  1 
couldn’t  help  hut  wonder  if  1 would 
hear  that  once-in-a-lifetime  story 
again.  1 did  not. 

As  1 was  speaking  with  the  driver, 
1 noticed  some  shotgun  shells  in  the 
center  console,  within  easy  reach. 
When  1 asked  where  the  shotgun  was, 
he  didn’t  answer  immediately,  so  1 
asked  a second  time,  and  was  told  that 
a shotgun  was  under  the  rear  seat. 

1 told  Pickle  that  for  officer  safety  1 
was  going  to  secure  the  shotgun,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  get  out  of  the 
vehicle.  1 also  had  Mrs.  Pickle,  who 
was  still  in  the  back  seat,  get  out  as 
well.  As  1 went  to  secure  the  shotgun 
1 saw  a hunting  vest,  with  a hunting 
license,  in  plain  view  in  the  hack  seat. 
As  Pickle’s  wife  had  already  said  that 
she  didn’t  hunt,  and  1 had  seen  the 
licenses  of  the  other  two  defendants, 
this  license  was  contraband.  When  1 
opened  the  license  holder,  1 was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  contained  a gen- 
eral hunting  license,  two  hig  game 
harvest  report  cards,  a furtaker’s  li- 
cense, two  York  County  antlerless  li- 
censes (before  WMUs),  a Tioga 
County  antlerless  license,  a 
muzzleloader  license  and  hear  license. 
All  in  all  there  were  18  separate  items 
of  contraband  in  the  license  holder. 
(Note  that  all  of  these  licenses  be- 
longed to  individuals  other  than  those 
in  the  pickup.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  possess  while  hunt- 
ing or  taking  game  or  wildlife,  or  go- 
ing to  or  from  hunting  or  taking  game 
or  wildlife,  any  report  card,  license  tag, 
license  stamp  or  game  or  wildlife  kill 
tag  belonging  to  another.  Naturally,  1 
wanted  to  see  how  Mr.  Pickle  would 


explain  these  licenses. 

When  1 asked  him  about  them  he  said 
that  they  belonged  to  another  friend,  who 
must  have  forgotten  them.  Not  an  origi- 
nal explanation,  hut  vague  enough  that  1 
was  not  surprised  by  it. 

1 inspected  the  deer  in  the  back  of  the 
pickup,  and  as  1 had  suspected,  it  was  not 
tagged.  1 explained  again  to  the  defendant 
that  the  reason  for  the  stop  was  that  I had 
received  a report  of  roadhunting  that  in- 
volved a red  pickup.  I pointed  out  the  ille- 
gal deer  and  asked  the  defendant  about  it. 
1 never  received  a satisfactory  answer  on 
why  the  deer  was  not  tagged. 

1 went  over  to  see  how  Lew  was  making 
out,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  White 
claimed  he  had  shot  the  deer  legally  while 
hunting  behind  his  house.  After  shooting 
the  deer,  it  ran  from  his  view,  so  he  went 
home  and  called  his  friend  to  come  help 
find  it.  The  friend  turned  out  to  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pickle.  Mr.  White  went  on  to 
explain  that  while  they  were  driving  down 
Oak  Hollow  Road  they  saw  the  deer  lying 
in  the  woods  approximately  75  yards  away. 
The  pickup  stopped.  White  got  out  and 
“scoped”  the  deer  but  did  not  shoot,  and 
then  got  back  into  the  pickup.  White  and 
Pickle  then  drove  up  a field  road  to  a spot 
closer  to  the  deer  and  loaded  the  deer  into 
the  pickup.  They  then  were  on  their  way 
to  Pickle’s  house  to  process  the  deer  when 
they  met  us. 

In  checking  White’s  hunting  licenses  1 
found  that  he  had  an  unused  York  County 
antlerless  deer  license,  which  did  allow  him 
to  harvest  one  antlerless  deer  in  the  county. 
A nagging  thought  kept  at  me.  II  White 
did  take  the  deer  as  he  claimed,  the  only 
reason  I could  imagine  why  he  didn’t  tag 
it  was  because  he  was  going  to  try  to  reuse 
the  tag. 

We  had  no  further  questions  for  the  de- 
fendants so  we  let  them  go,  after  Lew  and 
1 seized  all  the  evidence  we  needed. 

By  this  point  Officer  Jeffrey  Gohn  had 
arrived,  and  all  four  of  us  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  violation,  hoping  to  prove  or 
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disprove  the  defendant’s  story. 

Fresh  snow  — as  I’m  sure  you  can  imag- 
ine — is  like  having  ten  officers  assisting 
you.  The  day  before  (the  first  Thursday  of 
the  rifle  deer  season)  it  had  snowed  more 
than  a foot,  so  much  of  the  crime  scene 
was  covered  with  undisturbed  snow. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  scene  I noted  a 
trail  in  the  snow  that  consisted  of  foot- 
prints and  a drag  mark.  The  trail  came  from 
the  wooded  area  and  ended  where  there 
were  vehicle  tracks.  The  footprints,  drag 
mark  and  tire  tracks  were  all  consistent 
with  the  defendant’s  story. 

What  was  not  consistent  was  that 
White  told  us  that  he  had  been  walking 
along  a wood  line  that  parallels  Oak  Hol- 
low Road,  and  there  were  no  footprints  in 
the  snow  to  corroborate  this  story.  In  fact, 
there  were  no  footprints  anywhere  in  the 
area.  There  also  were  not  footprints  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  deer.  So  we  knew 
that  the  defendants  did  not  grab  the  deer 
while  parked  on  Oak  Hollow  Road. 

Lew,  Jeff  and  I all  interpreted  this  lack 
of  evidence  to  mean  that  White  was  not 
where  he  said  he  was  when  he  shot  the 
deer.  It  also  would  have  been  impossible 
for  White  to  have  exited  the  vehicle,  walk 
away  from  the  road  and  shoot  the  deer 
while  not  standing  on  the  road.  Because 
of  the  terrain  and  the  location  of  where 
the  deer  was  standing  when  it  was  shot, 
the  only  conclusion  that  we  were  able  to 


draw  from  this  evidence,  or  lack  of  evi- 
dence, is  that  White  was  on  the  road 
when  he  shot  the  deer. 

Based  on  the  information  from  the 
defendants  and  the  witness,  I placed 
the  defendants  and  the  vehicle  at  the 
scene  of  the  violation  49  yards  from 
one  residence  and  44  yards  from  an- 
other, well  within  the  safety  zones  of 
both.  In  interviewing  the  occupant  of 
one  of  the  houses,  I was  excited  to 
learn  that  this  gentleman  also  saw  ev- 
erything that  went  on  that  morning 
and  that  he  would  he  willing  to  tes- 
tify. The  only  problem  was  that  he  was 
getting  ready  to  leave  for  an  extended 
stay  in  Florida. 

Upon  further  examination  we  de- 
termined where  the  deer  was  stand- 
ing when  it  was  shot.  We  know  this 
because  of  the  tracks  left  by  the  deer 
and  the  amount  of  hair  and  blood  at 
this  particular  spot.  Looking  to  the 
west,  there  was  no  blood  along  the 
track  line.  Looking  to  the  east,  we  did 
find  blood  along  the  deer  tracks.  We 
followed  those  tracks  approximately 
50  yards  and  found  where  the  deer  had 
collapsed  and  died.  At  no  point  in  ei- 
ther direction  did  we  see  where  the 
deer  had  reversed  direction,  meaning 
that  during  the  time  of  the  violation 
the  deer  was  moving  from  west  to  east. 
At  the  point  we  were  able  to  deter- 
mine where  the  deer 
had  died  we  observed 
the  beginning  of  the 
drag  marks. 

Back  where  the 
deer  had  been  stand- 
ing when  shot.  Lew 
found  hair  on  both 
sides  of  the  trail.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  de- 
fendant had  indicated 
that  he  was  north  of 
the  deer  shooting 
south,  and  that  the 
witness  had  indicated 
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the  defendant  was  south  of  the  deer 
shooting  north. 

We  collected  two  sets  of  deer  hair 
from  the  crime  scene  that  day.  One 
set  was  long,  full  length  hair  with  foh 
licles  and  some  skin  attached;  the 
other  set  was  much  shorter  and  looked 
like  all  of  the  hair  had  been  clipped 
off.  Due  to  training  and  experience  we 
know  that  clipped  hair  comes  from 
near  the  bullet  entrance,  while  hair 
that  still  has  the  follicles  attached  are 
from  where  the  bullet  exited.  (These 
hairs  are  actually  “blown”  off  of  the 
deer  and  retain  their  full  length  and 
the  follicle.) 

Lew  found  the  “clipped”  hairs  on 
the  south  side  of  the  deer  trail  and  the 
“blown”  hairs  on  the  north  side,  indi- 
eating  the  deer  was  shot  from  south 
to  north. 

To  confirm  this  evidence  I exani' 
ined  the  deer  more  closely.  Upon  cut- 
ting the  skin  and  peeling  the  hide  back 
to  examine  the  inside  of  the  skin  and 
the  carcass,  1 found  that  on  the  side 
the  defendant  claimed  was  the  side  he 
shot  at  there  were  bullet  fragment 
holes  and  actual  bullet  fragments  con- 
sistent with  an  exit  wound.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  a single,  round, 
uniform  hole  that  is  consistent  with 
an  entry  wound. 

As  a result  of  all  our  evidence, 
charges  were  filed  against  two  defen- 
dants. The  shooter:  shooting  from  a 
road,  using  a vehicle  to  locate  game, 
hunting  in  a safety  zone,  possession  of 
a deer  that  was  not  properly  tagged  and 
six  counts  of  possession  of  another’s 


license  while  going  to  or  from  the  field. 
The  driver  was  charged  with  identical 
charges  except  that  he  was  not  cited  for 
actually  shooting  from  the  road.  The 
woman  in  the  back  seat  was  not  charged. 

After  I filed  the  citations,  1 learned  that 
White  (the  shooter)  was  the  father  of  the 
woman  in  the  back  seat.  He  was  always  re- 
ferred to  as  either  “my  friend”  or  by  his 
name.  At  no  point  in  my  interviews  with 
the  defendants  did  they  ever  call  him 
“Dad.”  The  daughter  went  so  far  as  to  call 
him  “a  friend  of  the  family.” 

After  filing  the  charges  I spoke  several 
times  with  the  defendants’  attorney.  He 
wanted  to  plea  bargain,  but  we  could  not 
come  to  a deal.  The  hearing  date  arrived, 
and  1 was  there  with  all  the  witnesses.  The 
defendants  showed  up,  and  their  attorney 
again  wanted  to  make  a deal.  The  attor- 
ney indicated  that  both  of  his  clients  would 
plead  guilty  to  possession  of  the  illegal  deer 
($500),  safety  zone  (up  to  $500),  and  the 
shooter  would  plead  guilty  to  shooting  from 
the  road  ($200),  if  1 would  drop  the  other 
charges. 

All  in  all,  1 thought  we  had  done  an 
excellent  job  in  investigating  and  prepar- 
ing for  this  case,  and  I was  anxious  to  prove 
it  in  front  of  the  district  justice,  but  when 
1 leaned  hack  and  took  a deep  breath,  I 
realized  that  1 had  already  achieved  my 
goals:  I found  the  guilty  parties  and,  sec- 
ond, got  their  attention  and  let  them  know 
that  hunters  and  the  public  would  not  tol- 
erate this  type  of  behavior.  Therefore,  I 
indicated  to  the  DJ  that  1 would  accept  the 
deal.  1 also  took  solace  in  the  fact  that  the 
defendants  would  lose  their  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  for  several  years.  □ 
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I WAS  ABLE  to  hunt  only  one  day  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  the  2002 
spring  gobbler  season,  so  it  was  with  mixed 
emotions  that  1 was  looking  forward  to  the 
last  two  weeks.  While  I knew  that  the 
hunting  pressure  would  be  minimal,  espe- 
cially during  the  week,  1 also  realized  the 
remaining  birds  could  be  call  shy.  To  make 
matters  worse,  increased  foliage  would 
make  the  birds  more  difficult  to  hear  and 
see.  But  you  can’t  win  if  you  don’t  play,  so 
that  Monday  morning  found  John  Eicher, 
a good  friend  and  an  excellent  turkey 
hunter  and  caller,  and  me  standing  in  the 
early  morning  darkness.  John  had  gotten 
a nice  gobbler  during  the  first  week  of  the 
season  and  had  offered  to  call  for  me. 

As  the  dawn  light  cut  jagged  streaks 
across  the  sky  I was  full  of  anticipation.  We 
listened  for  that  first  gobble,  but  it  never 
came  in  spite  of  John’s  coaxing  calls.  The 
first  sign  of  any  turkeys  didn’t  come  until  a 
full  hour  after  daybreak,  when  we  heard 
two  birds  flying  off  their  roost  below  us. 
“Einally,”  John  whispered,  “Those  guys 
must  have  been  late  sleepers.”  For  the  next 
several  hours,  though,  we  called  with  no 
results.  “Well,  if  they  aren’t  going  to 
come  to  us,  let’s  go  find  them,”  John 
suggested. 

We  crept  along  logging 
roads,  pausing  every  75 
or  so  yards  to  call. 

“A  lot  of  people 
think  that  call- 
ing like  this  is 
excessive,” 

John  ex- 
plained, 

“but  it 
works 
for  me.” 


We  had  covered  about  500  yards  when 
a gobbler  sounded  on  the  ridge  high 
above  us.  We  decided  to  not  try  to  call 
him  off  the  ridge  but,  instead,  circle 
to  get  on  his  level.  While  it  seemed 
like  a good  idea,  it  meant  making  a 
long  detour,  half  of  it  up  a steep  grade. 
Thirty  minutes  later  we  were  in  posi- 
tion. John  called  softly  as  we  strained 
to  hear  an  answer.  Dead  silence.  Forty- 
five  minutes  later  it  was  still  as  quiet 
as  a tomb.  I imagined  that  gobbler  was 
chuckling  to  himself  at  having  made 
fools  of  us. 

A glance  at  my  watch  told  me  time 
was  getting  short.  It  was  10:30,  so  we 
decided  to  work  our  way  back  to  the 


truck  by  following  the  ridge  downhill. 
We  were  almost  off  of  the  ridge  and 
getting  close  to  where  we  had  started 
earlier  in  the  morning 
when  suddenly  John 
froze  in  mid-stride  and 
held  his  hand  up,  signaling 
me  to  stop.  “Gobbler,”  he 
whispered,  “sounds  like 
he’s  far  off.”  We 
scrambled  down 
the  ridge  as 
quickly  and  qui- 
etly as  pos- 
sible. We 
had  cut  the 
distance  to 
the  bird  in 
half  when  we 
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again  set  up  to  call.  I settled  in  beside 
a stump  and  glanced  at  my  watch  — 
just  after  1 1 .John  set  up  about  30  yards 
behind  me  and  began  to  call.  The  gob- 
bler was  excited  and  answered  every 
call,  but  it  sounded  as  if  he  was  slowly 
moving  away.  If  we  had  more  time  we 
could  have  waited  him  out,  but  the 
clock  was  ticking.  John  and  I knew 
we  had  to  do  something  and 
do  it  quickly. 

“It  sounds  to  me  like 
he’s  moving  along  the 
edge  of  the  field  be- 
low us,”  I said.  “I 
think  I know  where 
we  can  cut  him  off.” 

“It’s  1 1:20,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  some- 
thing we  have  to  do  it  N 
now,”  John  replied. 

I was  gambling  that 
the  gobbler  would  continue 
to  move  along  the  edge  of  the 
field,  and  if  he  did,  we  could  get 
ahead  of  him  by  using  a tram  road  that 
would  provide  a shortcut  down  the 
ridge  and  still  allow  us  to  move  qui- 
etly. 

Ten  minutes  later,  soaked  with 
sweat,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  I had 
picked  for  the  ambush.  I set  up  quickly 
and  John  again  positioned  himselt  be- 
hind me  and  began  calling.  The  gob- 
bler answered  immediately,  as  we  had 
beaten  him  to  the  punch,  and  my  eyes 
strained  for  any  sign  of  the  bird  as  his 
calls  got  closer  and  closer.  Suddenly 
he  stopped.  I couldn’t  see  him  hut  his 
calls  indicated  he  was  just  over  a slight 
rise  about  35  yards  in  front  of  me.  He 
was  close,  but  I was  sure  he  wasn’t  go- 
ing to  come  any  closer.  In  the  mean- 
time John  had  moved  farther  back, 
trying  to  convince  the  gobbler  that 
“the  hen”  was  leaving,  hoping  to  draw 
the  bird  past  me.  The  gobbler  wasn’t 
buying  it,  though.  He  held  his  ground; 
it  was  going  to  be  his  way  or  no  way  it 


seemed.  John  kept  low  as  he  crept  up  be- 
hind me.  “We’re  in  trouble.  He  isn’t  going 
to  come  in  and  it’s  11:55.  We  have  five 
minutes.” 

“1  know,”  I replied  with  disappointment, 
“I  don’t  want  to  spook  him,  though,  so  let’s 
back  out  of  here  and  try  for  him  tomor- 
row.” Before  I could  move,  though, 
John’s  fingers  dug  into  my 
shoulder. 

“I  just  saw  him,”  he 
whispered.  “He’s  walk- 
ing just  below  that  rise 
about  30  yards  in 
front,  slightly  to  your 
left.” 

My  eyes  ached  as 
I looked  for  any  signs 
of  movement.  Noth- 
ing. Seconds  dragged 
into  minutes  and  sud- 
denly, as  if  out  of  thin 
air,  a large  red,  blue  and 
white  head  and  then  the  upper 
body  with  a visible  beard  appeared. 
Ka^boom. 

Although  I was  in  a sitting  position 
when  I fired,  I was  off  balance.  The  recoil 
of  the  3'/2-inch  12-gauge  magnum  single- 
shot rolled  me  over  on  my  back.  “You  got 
him,”  John  yelled,  as  he  sprinted  past  me 
towards  the  downed  bird.  I felt  like  the 
Pillsbury  Dough  Boy  in  camouflage  as  I 
gathered  myself  together  and  shuffled  over 
to  where  John  stood  with  a mature  gob- 
bler with  a 10-inch  beard  at  his  feet.  John 
pointed  to  his  watch.  The  hands  were 
straight  up  — noon.  “How’s  that  for  great 
timing,”  he  said  with  a grin  so  wide  he 
could  have  swallowed  a banana  sideways. 

The  weight  of  the  bird  felt  good  as  we 
headed  for  the  truck  in  the  warm  midday 
sun.  Suddenly  my  mind  flashed  hack  to  the 
events  of  the  morning.  Just  when  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  go  right,  everything  fell 
into  place  in  those  final  few  moments. 
There  will  be  other  hunts  and,  I trust,  other 
turkeys,  but  I doubt  if  any  will  be  as  thrill- 
ing as  the  high  noon  gobbler.  □ 
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Setting  the 
Spring  Season 


By  Bob  Eriksen 

NWTF  Regional  Biologist 


SPRING  TURKEY  HUNTERS  hear 
gobbling  on  scouting  trips  long  before 
the  season  opens,  because  there  is  some 
pretty  intense  gobbling  activity  from 
March  through  the  middle  of  April.  Un- 
derstandably, turkey  hunters  want  to  be  out 
in  the  woods  when  they  believe  that  the 
birds  are  gobbling  best,  but  just  when  does 
that  happen?  When  is  the  most  gobbling 
going  to  take  place  each  year  and  how 
should  our  hunting  seasons  he  timed? 

Wildlife  biologists  have  studied  the 
breeding  cycle  of  wild  turkeys  and  how  it 
relates  to  the  timing  of  a spring  hunting 
season.  There  are  many  factors  to  consider, 
and  biologists  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 


I 

i 


Atlantic  region  have  looked  at  this  ex- 
tensively. 

As  I would  hope  every  hunter 
would  agree,  spring  gobbler  hunting 
must  provide  recreational  opportunity 
with  minimal  risk  to  turkey  popula- 
tions. In  general,  the  season  should 
open  when  hen  turkeys  are  apt  to  be 
laying  or  incubating  their  eggs.  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  there  is  a 6-week 
window  of  opportunity  for  spring  sea- 
sons during  April  and  May. 

Breeding  and  nest  initiation  are 
stimulated  by  the  length  of  daylight 
hours  (photoperiod),  but  weather  also 
plays  a role.  When  light  conditions  are 
right  for  breeding,  cold  or  unseason- 
ably warm  weather  can  speed  up  or 
delay  the  process  hy  as  much  as  two 
weeks. 

Biologists  use  several  methods  to 
determine  when  the  spring  season 
should  occur.  According  to  the  scien- 
tific literature,  there  are  three  peaks 
of  gobbling  activity.  The  first  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  break-up  of  winter 
flocks;  the  second  with  the  beginning 
of  incubation  among  hens;  and  the 
third  with  re-nesting  of  hens  that  lost 
their  first  or  second  nest  attempts. 
Seven  to  10  days  after  many  of  the 
hens  are  incubating,  gobbling  fre- 
quency increases,  as  toms  seek  the  few 
remaining  available  hens.  Surveys  of 
gobbling  toms  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia 

JOHN  WISSER,  Slatington,  got  this 
mature  tom  in  Carbon  County  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  the  2003  season. 
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DAYLIGHT  HOURS  INCREASING  AT  STEADY  RATE 


and  West  Virginia  indicate  that  the 
second  peak  occurs  from  the  last  few 
days  of  April  through  mid-May.  The 
timing  of  peak  gobbling  may  vary 
based  on  weather  and  other  factors, 
hut  it  seldom  shifts  more  than  10  days 
in  either  direction. 

Capture  of  turkey  poults  in  late 
summer  allows  biologists  to  age  the 
young  birds  (in  days)  with  a fair  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  which  then  allows 
them  to  count  backwards  to  a hatch 
date,  and,  in  turn,  an  incubation  date. 
This  provides  a cross-reference  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  gobbling  fre- 
quency observations.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  determine  the  timing  of  peak 
nest  initiation,  the  onset  of  incuba- 
tion and  hatch  dates  is  through  radio- 
telemetry. 

Radio-marked  hens  can  be  closely 
monitored,  allowing  researchers  to  ac- 
curately obtain  nesting  data.  Accord- 
ing to  a study  in  Pennsylvania  from 
1953-63,  the  average  statewide  incu- 
bation date  for  hen  turkeys  was  April 
28.  More  recently,  in  a Game  Com- 
mission radio-telemetry  study  on 
South  Mountain  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania,  the  average  incubation 
date  for  adult  hens  was  May  8.  Juve- 
nile hens  in  the  same  study  had  an  av- 


erage incubation  date  of  May  13.  Both  the 
older  data  and  the  recent  information  sug- 
gest that  Pennsylvania’s  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son is  timed  correctly.  Check  out  the  ac- 
companying graph  to  see  a representation 
of  gobbling  and  nesting  activity  through 
March,  April  and  May.  The  graph  was  de- 
veloped using  data  from  West  Virginia. 
Peak  breeding,  egg  laying  and  incubation 
probably  occur  10  days  or  so  later  in  most 
areas  of  Pennsylvania. 

Spring  turkey  season  dates  are  estab- 
lished according  to  the  reproductive  cycle 
of  the  wild  turkey.  Setting  the  season  care- 
fully, using  the  parameters  just  covered,  is 
the  primary  reason  we  can  hunt  gobblers 
during  the  spring  and  not  affect  long-term 
population  levels  or  disrupt  the  breeding 
behavior  of  the  birds.  That  generally  means 
hunting  seasons  open  around  the  same 
time  hens  begin  nesting. 

In  Pennsylvania,  hunting  occurs  when 
most  of  the  breeding  has  been  completed 
and  many  hens  are  on  the  nest.  Most  state 
wildlife  agencies  set  spring  season  dates 
after  the  first  peak  in  gobbling  and  breed- 
ing. In  response  to  requests  for  an  earlier 
spring  season.  Bill  Drake,  a now-retired 
PGC  biologist,  looked  at  data  available 
from  surrounding  states.  His  report  recom- 
mended that  the  spring  season  here  open 
on  or  near  May  1 each  year.  This  recom- 
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mendation  can  also  he  found  in  the  “Wild 

Turkey  Management  Plan  for  Pennsylva- 
• » 
nia. 

Quiet  gohhlers,  “henned-up”  toms, 
warm  days  and  hunting  after  full  leaf-out 
are  often  cited  as  reasons  the  spring  gob- 
bler season  should  start  earlier.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  interference  from  hens  may 
suggest  that  the  season  is  as  early  as  it  can 
be.  Gobbling  activity  decreases  with  in- 
creases in  hunting  pressure,  so  the  woods 
may  be  silent,  not  because  the  birds  are 
“gobbled  out,”  but  because  they  have  been 
pressured.  An  earlier  opening  day  might 
allow  hunters  to  take  advantage  of  cooler 
weather,  fewer  insects,  fewer  leaves  and  a 
time  period  in  which  some  gobblers  might 
be  more  susceptible  to  being  called,  but 
gobbling  activity  will  always  decrease  once 
hunters  enter  the  woods.  Also,  biologists 


must  consider  more  than  dates  and 
hunter  success  when  setting  spring 
seasons. 

A later  opening  date  provides  a 
measure  of  protection  for  turkey  nests, 
hens  and  even  Jakes.  Hens  that  are  in 
the  process  of  laying  eggs  are  prone  to 
abandon  their  nests  if  disturbed.  Start- 
ing the  season  close  to  May  1 may  re- 
duce nest  abandonment.  Hens 
that  are  not  yet  incubating  are  of- 
ten found  with  gobblers  early  in 
the  season.  Lone  hens  in  the  pro- 
cess of  laying  eggs  are  apt  to  he 
moving  around  the  woods  during 
hunting  hours  if  the  season  occurs 
too  early.  The  later  the  season 
opener,  the  fewer  hens  will  he 
available  for  accidental  or  illegal 
shooting.  Later  opening  days  may, 
therefore,  enhance  the  survival  of 
hens.  In  studies,  illegal  harvest  of 
hens  accounted  for  34  percent  of 
all  the  hen  mortality  in  the  spring 
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THE  GAME  COMMISSION  recently 
[ completed  a 3-year  study  on  South 
Mountain,  part  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  average  incubation  date 
for  adult  female  turkeys.  Several  hens 
I were  outfitted  with  radio  transmitters, 
then  once  it  was  determined  they  were 
incubating,  the  nests  were  located  using 
telemetry,  above.  Once  the  poults 
hatched  had  left  the  area,  the  nests 
were  visited  to  determine  how  many 
eggs  were  laid  and  how  many  hatched 
successfully.  Later,  the  hen  would  be 
located  and  the  surviving  poults 
counted  to  get  a recruitment  estimate. 

It  was  determined  that  the  average 
incubation  date  for  adult  hens  was  May 
8,  and  May  13  for  juveniles. 


jerry  Wunz,  retired  PGC  biologist 
and  author  of  last  month's  classic 
story  about  Pennsylvania's  first 
spring  gobbler  season,  passed  away 
in  early  February.  Wunz  worked  for 
the  Game  Commission  from  1959 
until  1 990,  and  was  instrumental  in 
restoring  turkeys  to  the  state  and, 
ultimately,  the  outstanding  turkey 
hunting  we  enjoy  today. 
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in  Virginia  and  13  percent  in  West 
Virginia  (where  the  season  opened 
later).  Jakes  tend  to  he  more  vulner- 
able  to  harvest  earlier  in  the  season. 
As  May  progresses,  hormone  levels 
and  testes  size  decrease  in  Jakes  more 
quickly  than  in  adults.  Therefore  a 
later  season  may  protect  some  Jakes 
and  allow  them  to  mature. 

An  appreciable  harvest  of 
males  before  the  bulk  of 
the  breeding  could  affect 
nesting  success  and  reduce 
populations  in  subsequent 
years.  Setting  the  season  to 
occur  after  most  of  the 
breeding  is  complete  as- 
sures that  the  population 
will  continue  to  grow. 

A later  season  may 
make  hunting  a bit  more 
difficult  because  full  leaf- 
out  limits  visibility  and 
hearing.  Hot  weather  may  suppress 
gobbling  activity  and  hunter  partici- 
pation. The  managing  agency  must 
decide  which  compromise  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  wild  turkey  re- 
source as  a whole  and  which  one  is 
most  suitable  for  hunters. 

Pennsylvania  has  a large  turkey 
population  hut  also  a lot  of  turkey 
hunters.  Tradition  and  demand  for  fall 
hunting  opportunity  remain  high. 
Given  the  large  number  of  hunters  and 
the  desire  to  provide  good  hunting  op- 
portunities in  both  spring  and  fall, 
Game  Commission  biologists  have 
recommended  a later  season  opener 
than  some  hunters  would  like  to  see. 


In  order  to  ensure  that  the  turkey  flock 
continues  to  grow,  the  later  opening  day  is 
a wise  decision.  Commission  biologists  are 
examining  other  options  for  expanding 
spring  hunting  opportunity.  Since  the  first 
spring  season  in  1968,  the  season  length 
has  grown  from  six  days  to  four  weeks. 
Hunting  hours  have  expanded  from  a 10 
a.m.  closing  to  the 
present  noon  closing 
time. 

Spring  gobbler  hunt- 
ing is  excellent  right  now 
in  the  commonwealth. 
The  Game  Commission 
has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  restoring  and  manag- 
ing wild  turkey  popula- 
tions. My  advice  is  to 
hunt  whenever  you  can. 
Although  there  might 
not  be  as  many  birds  gob- 
bling at  first  light  as  you 
heard  in  April,  some  of  the  best  hunting 
can  he  had  late  in  the  season,  when  the 
old  gobblers  are  seriously  looking  for  hens. 
I’ve  worked  gobblers  in  the  Keystone  State 
right  up  until  quitting  time  on  the  last  day, 
and  I’ve  often  heard  gobbling  into  June. 

When  you  are  out  this  spring,  think 
about  the  responsibility  biologists  have  to 
the  wild  turkey  resource.  Remember  that 
most  turkey  biologists  are  also  turkey  hunt- 
ers. Realize  that  wildlife  biologists  do  their 
best  to  provide  you  with  good  hunting  op- 
portunities, but  their  decisions  involve 
compromise  and  concern  for  the  resource. 
Enjoy  the  spring  season  and  the  chance  to 
experience  the  thrilling  gobble  of  a tom, 
and  above  all,  hunt  safely.  □ 


Although  there 
might  not  be  as 
many  birds  gob- 
bling,  some  of  the 
best  hunting  can 
be  had  late  in  the 
season  when  toms 
are  seriously  look' 
ing  for  hens . 


Cover  Photo  by  Hal  Korber 

THIS  LITTLE  GUY  seems  to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  its  parents  to  bring  dinner.  It's 
one  of  between  four  and  seven  pups  that  weighed  about  four  ounces  when  born. 
Red  fox  pups  remain  in  the  den  for  about  a month,  and  are  weaned  at  the  end  of 
two  to  three  months  but  remain  with  the  parents  until  the  fall.  Only  one  litter  is 
produced  per  year,  and  the  young  may  produce  a litter  the  following  year.  Unlike 
its  cousin  the  gray  fox,  the  red  can't  climb  trees  and  prefers  more  open  habitat. 
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House  bats  and  bat  houses  . . . five  problems 
and  solutions . 


Got  Bats? 

By  Jerry  Massinger 

Retired  PGC  Biologist 

Photos  by  the  author 


For  most  people,  bats  are  unwel- 
come house  guests.  They  can,  however, 
be  good  neighbors.  They  eat  a lot  of  night- 
flying  insects  and  try  to  stay  out  of  your 
way.  If  bats  have  made  their  way  into  your 
home,  here’s  some  tips  on  how  to  get  them 
out  and  into  a safe  house  of  their  own. 

Bat  houses  are  for  maternity  colonies, 
primarily  female  little  brown  and  big  brown 
bats  and  their  young.  Bat  houses  are  not 
for  adult  males  or  species  that  prefer  trees 
to  houses.  Those  generally  solitary  bats 
have  no  trouble  finding  housing  in  Penn’s 
Woods,  which  is  why  we  don’t  recommend 
purchasing  or  building  a birdhouse-size  hat 
box.  They’re  rarely  used  and  not  needed. 

In  April  or  May,  female  house  bats  will 
return  to  your  neighborhood  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  hibernating  in  a cave  or 
mine.  In  spring  and  summer,  they  are  at- 
tracted to  the  hotter  parts  of  buildings  — 
usually  an  attic  or  the  under-roof  of  an  out- 
building — to  birth  and  nurse  their  young. 
Each  year  a female  little  brown  bat  will  give 
birth  to  a single  pup,  while  big  browns  have 
two.  Pups  are  bom  in  June  and  ready  to  fly 
by  mid  to  late  July.  Pemales  and  juveniles 
begin  to  leave  their  summer  quarters  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  by  October  or  No- 
vember they’re  swarming  around  caves  and 
mines,  getting  ready  to  hibernate. 

House  bats  may  use  multiple  day-roosts 
(buildings).  If  a preferred  roost  is  disturbed, 
destroyed  or  remodeled,  they’ll  find  other, 
secondary  roosts  in  nearby  buildings.  Popu- 
lation build-up  occurs  for  two  main  rea- 


sons: bats  are  capable  of  living  in  ex- 
cess of  20  or  even  30  years  and  are 
faithful  to  a neighborhood;  and  when 
buildings  with  bats  are  remodeled  or 
destroyed,  bats  become  more  concen- 
trated in  the  roosts  that  remain.  A 
stable  day  roost  will  eventually  house 
a large  number  of  female  bats  and  their 
young.  While  maternity  colonies  of 
big  brown  bats  are  small,  with  fewer 
than  a hundred  bats,  some  old  build- 
ings in  Pennsylvania  house  thousands 
of  little  browns. 

At  some  point  in  buildings  bats  are 
using,  their  numbers  will  become  so 
great  that  they’ll  be  noticed;  and  at 
that  point,  homeowners  want  them 
evicted. 


BAT  BOXES  should  be  at  least  1 0 feet  above 
the  ground,  and  this  style  box  can  hold 
more  than  200  bats.  It's  painted  black  to 
absorb  heat  for  good  development  of  pups. 
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Do  Not  Touch 

Bats  are  not  horrible  or  cute;  they're 
simply  bats.  Bats  do  not  "carry"  rabies, 
but  like  dogs,  cats  and  wild  mammals, 
a few  can  become  infected  and  die.  To 
be  safe,  do  bats  and  yourself  a favor  — 
find  a way  to  leave  them  alone.  If  there's 
one  flying  in  your  living  space,  open  a 
window  or  door.  Watch  it  until  it  flies 
out.  If  it's  clinging  to  a surface,  cover  it 
with  a bowl  or  other  container,  slide  a 
piece  of  cardboard  under  the  bat  and 
container,  and  carry  the  bat  outside. 


Killing  bats.  Killing  these  impor- 
tant species  should  not  be  an  option. 
It  will  not  solve  the  problem,  which 
is  the  attractiveness  of  your  building, 
and  within  a year,  other  bats  from 
nearby  colonies  will  start  to  filter  in. 
The  permanent  solution,  good  for  you, 
the  bats,  conservation  and  your  neigh- 
bors, is  to  seal  the  bats  out  of  your 
building  and  provide  them  with  their 
own  bat  house. 

Impatience.  Wait  until  fall  and  the 
bats  will  leave  your  house  for  free. 
Meanwhile,  observe  where  they  fly  out 
of  your  house,  then  in  late  fall  and 
winter  seal  those  holes  and  cracks  so 
the  bats  cannot  get  back  in  the  spring. 
Unlike  mice,  bats  can’t  chew  their  way 
into  your  house,  so  even  soft  materi- 
als like  Styrofoam  will  keep  them  out. 
There  are  companies  that  will  help 
you  solve  your  problem  right  now  — 
for  a price.  But  if  “right  now”  is  sum- 
mertime, there’s  always  the  danger 
that  hidden,  newborn  bats  incapable 
of  flight  will  be  trapped  and  die  in  your 
home. 

Eviction.  By  excluding  the  bats 
from  your  house,  you’ve  created  a 
problem  for  the  bats  and  your  neigh- 
bors. In  the  spring,  the  returning  hut 
now  displaced  colony  will  attempt  to 
find  another  way  into  your  house  or 
move  into  other  nearby  buildings.  The 
best  solution  is  to  provide  them  with 


a bat  box  meeting  the  specifications  pro- 
vided by  the  Game  Commission,  Bat  Con- 
servation International,  or  Bat  Conserva- 
tion and  Management,  a Pennsylvania 
based  wildlife  consulting  company.  While 
small,  store-bought  boxes  may  seem  like  a 
quick  fix,  they  are  incapable  of  providing 
the  range  of  temperatures  or  space  needed 
by  colonial  house  bats. 

Location,  location,  location.  Don’t  put 
bat  boxes  on  trees,  in  too  much  shade,  or 
with  their  bottoms  less  than  eight  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  Pennsylvania,  bat  boxes 
should  receive  at  least  six  (preferably  more) 
hours  of  direct  sunlight  every  day,  and  the 
largest  surface  of  the  box  should  be  angled 
mainly  toward  the  south.  Bats  are  quicker 
to  move  into  a bat  box  if  it  was  part  of  their 
summer  neighborhood  and  installed  before 
they  left  to  hibernate. 

Bouncing  bat  syndrome,  a community 
problem.  Older  communities,  especially 
those  along  rivers  and  large  streams,  often 
house  thousands  of  bats  in  multiple  old 
buildings.  As  these  old  buildings  are  de- 
stroyed or  remodeled,  surviving  bats  access 
the  remaining  day-roosts  in  other  build- 


EXCLUDING  BATS  from  your  house  or 
outbuildings  works  best  in  conjuction  with 
providing  a bat  house.  This  box,  on  the 
south  side  of  a barn,  is  full  of  bats. 
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ings.  Fewer  day-roosts  with  more  bats  spells 
trouble  for  homeowners  and  for  hats.  The 
Game  Commission  is  recommending  a pro- 
active solution  to  this  unwanted  scenario. 
Engage  in  community  bat  management  by 
installing  a huge  bat  house  called  the 
Condo.  Finished,  it’s  8’x8’x8’  and  capable 
of  housing  5,000  bats. 

The  town  of  Newport,  in  Perry  County, 
installed  a Condo  at  its  water  treatment 
plant  as  a community  project  spearheaded 
by  the  high  school’s  conservation  club. 
Other  communities  are  encouraged  to  fol- 
low suit.  For  information  on  how  to  build 


"THE  CONDO"  IS  capable  of  housing  more 
than  5,000  bats.  Bat  houses  should  be  in 
direct  sunlight  for  at  least  six  hours  every 
day,  and  placing  it  near  trees  is  important, 
as  bats  head  directly  for  this  cover  after 
exiting  the  house.  The  largest  surface  of 
the  box  should  be  facing  south,  and  the 
roof  on  this  house  is  directed  to  absorb 
sunlight.  A location  near  water  is  also  ideal. 


and  install  the  Bat  Condo  5000,  con- 
tact Bat  Condo,  PA  Game  Commis- 
sion, Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg 
PA  17110-9797  or  phone  717-787- 
5529. 

Bat  conservation  includes,  above 
everything  else,  debunking  the  myths 
and  learning  the  facts  about  bats. 
Once  you’ve  started  down  this  path, 
you  can’t  help  but  admire  them.  Bats 
are  just  trying  to  survive  our  igno- 
rance. Help  them  out  by  building  and 
installing  a safe  home  for  bats.  □ 


Resources  for  Building  & Installing  Bat  Houses 

WOODCRAFTING  FOR  WILDLIFE  is  a book  that  includes  plans  for  building  two 
bat  boxes.  Available  from  the  PA  Game  Commission  by  writing  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg  PA  17110-9797,  online  at  vwvw.pgc.state.pa.us  or  by 
calling  1-888-888-3459. 

THE  BAT  HOUSE  BUILDER'S  HANDBOOK  is  available  from  Bat  Conservation  Inter- 
national, the  world's  foremost  organization  promoting  responsible  bat  manage- 
ment. For  books,  videos  and  answers  to  questions  about  building  bat  boxes,  visit 
their  website  at  www.batcon.org,  and  under  "Most  Requested,"  select  "Build  or 
Buy  a Bat  House."  More  information  can  also  be  obtained  by  writing  Bat  Conserva- 
tion International,  PO  Box  1 62603,  Austin  TX  7871 6 or  by  calling  51 2-327-9721 . 

CUSTOM  BUILT  AND  INSTALLED  BAT  HOUSES  by  Bat  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement (BCM),  a wildlife  consulting  company  specializing  in  professional  level 
bat  research  and  solving  bat  problems  within  structures.  BCM  manufactures  highly 
successful  bat  houses  for  endangered  species  research,  environmentally  friendly 
insect  control  and  to  house  colonies  conflicting  with  humans.  These  artificial  roost 
designs  are  based  on  more  than  10  years  of  summer  bat  research  in  Pennsylvania 
and  cannot  be  found  in  any  garden  or  nature  shops.  Kits  and  fully  assembled  mod- 
els are  available  with  capacities  ranging  from  120  to  more  than  7,000  bats.  For 
more  information  on  eliminating  bats  from  structures  or  facts  to  keep  in  mind 
when  considering  a bat  house,  visit  their  website  at  www.batmanagement.com  or 
call  717-241-2228. 
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Introducing  a Youngster 
to  Gobbler  Hunting 

By  Richard  Tate 


INTRODUCING  a young  hunter  to 
spring  gobbler  hunting  today  is,  I 
teel,  more  challenging  than  it  was  only 
a dozen  years  ago,  when  I was  intro- 
ducing my  son  Bobby  to  the  sport. 
Finding  places  to  hunt  is  difficult 
enough,  and  finding  places  that  offer 
realistic  chances  for  a new  hunter  to 
tag  a gobbler  is  even  harder.  In  the  past 
dozen  or  so  years,  many  of  the  places 
where  my  son  and  I hunted  when  he 
was  12  have  vanished  behind 
“POSTED”  signs,  and  we  have  secured 
permission  to  hunt  only  a couple  of 
those.  If  you  are  going  to  take  a young- 
ster gobbler  hunting,  private  ground 
has  its  advantages.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
week  before  the  season  to  ask  for  per- 
mission, and  you’ll  obviously  have 
your  best  chance  to  secure  permission 
from  landowners  you  already  know. 

Of  course,  with  the  special  spring 
gobbler  season  for  junior  hunters  this 
year,  public  land  is  certainly  worth 
considering,  too.  State  game  lands  and 
state  forests  can  also  provide  fine 
hunting,  especially  in  areas  far  from 
roads.  One  word  of  advice,  though: 
You  don’t  want  to  discourage  a young 
hunter  by  taking  him  or  her  on  a 
“forced  march,”  unless  you’re  pretty 
sure  that  there  are  birds  at  the  end  of 
the  trek. 

When  Bobby  was  young,  I was  for- 
tunate that  he  didn’t  mind  getting  up 
early  and  hiking  in  to  rather  remote 
areas.  As  a 12-year-old  he  killed  his 
first  gobbler  after  a 4 a.m.  wake-up  call 
and  a hike  of  more  than  a mile  to  an 
area  of  game  lands  that  was  not  hunted 


very  hard.  Because  a lot  of  posting  around 
that  game  lands  has  gone  on  in  the  past 
dozen  years,  the  knob  on  which  he  killed 
that  gobbler  now  receives  a lot  more  hunt- 
ing pressure  than  it  did  then. 

Paramount  in  spring  gobbler  hunting  — 
as  in  any  kind  of  hunting  — is  safety.  Be- 
fore you  even  enter  the  woods  you  want  to 
stress  safety  factors  regarding  spring  turkey 
hunting.  Teach  the  young  hunter  to  look 
for  the  beard  of  a gobbler.  You  can  do  this 
by  watching  birds  during  the  off-season,  by 
showing  the  youngster  paintings  and  pho- 
tographs of  gobblers,  and  by  watching  any 
of  the  many  good  turkey  hunting  videos 
on  the  market.  When  you  insist  that  your 
youngster  sees  a beard  on  a turkey  before 
pulling  the  trigger,  you  can  feel  confident 
that  he  or  she  will  not  mistakenly  shoot  a 
hen  or,  even  worse,  become  involved  in  a 
hunting  incident. 

Another  safety  factor  involves  stalking. 
Certainly,  you  want  to  approach  a gobbler 
close  enough  to  call  it  in,  probably  within 
100  yards,  but  once  you’re  set  up,  you  do 
not  want  to  try  to  sneak  up  on  a gobbling 
tom.  Not  only  is  this  illegal,  but  it’s  also 
foolish  and  dangerous.  For  instance,  last 
spring  Bobby  and  I were  set  up  on  several 
toms  that  were  gobbling  just  off  their 
roosts.  Suddenly,  they  all  shut  up,  and  I 
spotted  a dark  shape  slinking  through  the 
trees  where  I expected  the  turkeys  to  ap- 
proach us  from.  My  heart  nearly  popped 
out  of  my  chest  when  I saw  that  it  was  a 
hunter.  I shudder  to  think  what  might  have 
happened  if  I was  a careless  hunter.  Besides 
spooking  the  gobblers,  that  hunter  put 
himself  in  a dangerous  position,  a position 
where  I had  expected  to  see  a legal  turkey. 
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Twelve-year-old  BOBBY  TATE  with  his  first 
gobbler.  It  takes  time  and  effort  to  help  a 
youngster  learn  to  be  safe  and  skillful  in  any  type 
of  hunting,  but  especially  spring  gobbler  hunting. 


That  situation  was  also  dangerous  be- 
cause the  stalker  was  not  wearing  any  fluo- 
rescent orange.  Be  sure  that  you  and  your 
young  hunter  are  both  wearing  your  re- 
quired orange  when  on  the  move.  And, 
for  safety’s  sake,  placing  an  orange  band  or 
hat  on  a tree  behind  you  when  you  set  up 
to  call  is  a good  idea. 

Once  all  the  safety  considerations  are 
taken  care  of,  you’ll  want  to  offer  the  young 
hunter  as  realistic  a chance  as  possible  to 
have  some  action.  Let’s  say  you  have  se- 
cured permission  to  hunt  private  land  or 
have  found  public  land  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  too  crowded.  You  want  to  be  sure  that 
gobblers  are  there.  1 like  to  do  enough 
scouting  so  that  I have  a couple  options 
when  the  season  opens,  and  I feel  that  tak- 
ing a young  partner  along  when  scouting 
is  all  part  of  the  turkey  hunting  experience, 
and  that  it’s  almost  as  exciting  to  hear  gob- 
blers hollering  before  the  season  as  it  is 
while  actually  hunting  them. 

Don’t  equip  your  young  hunter  with  a 
12-gauge  shotgun  full  of  dffz-inch  shells. 
The  recoil  is  uncomfortable  for  some  of  the 
biggest  and  most  experienced  hunters,  let 
alone  most  junior  hunters.  I started  my  son 
with  a 20-gauge  that  was  my  dad’s.  With 
its  full  choke  and  No.  6 shot,  it  prints  a 
dense  pattern  at  30  yards,  and  when  Bobby 


pulled  the  trigger  on  a gobbler 
at  20  yards,  the  tom  dropped  in 
its  tracks.  A 20-  or  16-gauge  is 
enough  gun  if  it  patterns  well 
out  to  30  or  35  yards,  and  the 
recoil  is  not  so  harsh  as  to  ad- 
versely affect  a young  hunter. 
And  this,  too,  is  another  aspect 
of  turkey  hunting  you  should 
try  to  get  the  novice  involved 
in. 

You  can  come  up  with  af- 
fordable clothing  for  a 12-year- 
old  in  a variety  of  places,  in- 
cluding catalogs  and  sporting 
goods  stores.  Bobby’s  first  cam- 
ouflage outfit  served  him  well 
for  several  years,  until  he  hit  a 
growth  spurt.  You’ll  want  to  have  some 
long  johns  for  cold  mornings,  and  you 
probably  ought  to  get  your  young 
hunter  a daypack,  too,  for  carrying 
essential  gear  and  other  items.  A cush- 
ion to  sit  on  will  help  keep  your  young- 
ster comfortable  when  you  are  set  up 
to  call. 

You  will  probably  want  to  do  the 
calling  on  those  initial  hunts,  hut  you 
can  teach  your  young  hunter  how  to 
call  with  various  types  of  callers.  The 
easiest  to  use  are  the  little  push-pin 
“chatterboxes.”  As  your  hunter  be- 
comes proficient  with  one  type  of  call, 
you  can  then  expand  his  or  her  reper- 
toire by  adding  slate,  box  and  eventu- 
ally diaphragm  calls  to  his  or  her  col- 
lection. By  the  time  Bobby  was  14,  he 
could  already  call  better  than  I could 
on  just  about  every  type  of  call.  1 think 
he  got  a hig  kick  out  of  outdoing  his 
“old  man.” 

It  takes  effort  and  time  to  help  a 
youngster  learn  to  be  safe  and  skillful 
in  any  type  of  hunting,  hut  especially 
spring  gobbler  hunting.  And  once  you 
get  your  youngster  started,  you’ll  have 
satisfaction  in  knowing  you  have 
sowed  the  “hunting  seeds”  that  can 
last  a lifetime.  □ 
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Changing  Times, 

Changing  Ciothes 

By  Paula  Zitzler 


WINTER  is  finally  giving  way  to 
spring.  Along  the  limestone 
outcrops,  the  redhiid  is  starting  to  pop 
and  the  delicate  splashes  of  the  shad- 
hush,  or  Juneberry,  is  sprinkled 
throughout  our  woodlands. 

The  changing  seasons  inspire  a list 
of  outside  chores.  The  roadside  mail- 
box has  once  again  lost  its  annual 
battle  with  the  snowplow  and  needs 
to  be  reset.  The  anti-skid  sand  and 
gravel  that  helped  you  across  the  snow 
and  ice  has  itself  been  transformed 
into  a skidding  hazard  on  the  dry  pave- 
ment of  your  driveway  and  needs  to 
he  swept  up. 

In  the  early  spring  days,  as  you 
clean  up  from  winter  or  take  a walk 
into  the  woods  to  listen  for  gobblers, 
you’re  comfortable  wearing  your  win- 
ter jacket  and  insulated  boots.  But  as 
the  days  warm,  so  do  you.  A favorite 
sweatshirt  or  flannel  shirt  is  all  you 
need  now,  signaling  that  it’s  time  for 
one  more  chore.  It’s  time  to  put  the 
winter  clothes  away.  Long  underwear. 


heavy  socks,  gloves,  jackets  — bye-bye! 

For  many  of  us,  the  closet  where  the 
winter  clothes  are  stored  is  a hit  of  a mu- 
seum of  Pennsylvania  woodland  chic.  If 
you’ve  been  deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
for  more  than  a decade  or  two,  there’s  prob- 
ably a succession  of  jackets,  in  a range  of 
materials,  sizes  and  colors  in  your  hunting 
wardrobe.  In  the  back  of  the  closet  you 
might  find  your  first  hunting  coat,  that 
wonderful  red  or  classic  red  and  black  plaid 
wool  jacket. 

Then  came  the  switch  to  fluorescent 
orange.  There’s  probably  an  orange  vest 
hanging  there  in  the  closet  that  you  wore 
over  the  wool  jacket  for  a few  seasons. 
Eventually,  it  was  time  to  retire  the  wool 
jacket  completely  — it  still  had  plenty  of 
wear  left  in  it,  but  it  just  didn’t  fit  as  well 
as  it  once  did.  Your  new  jacket  was  orange, 
or  an  orange  camouflage  pattern,  and  was 
warm  and  waterproof,  but  the  goose  down 
was  a bit  bulky. 

You  get  another  decade  or  so  out  of  that 
jacket,  hut  then  it,  too,  is  ready  to  be  re- 
tired. Your  new  jacket  is  still  orange,  hut 
the  bulky  goose  down  has  been  re- 
placed by  a thin  lightweight  mate- 
rial. The  tag  says  that  this  new  ma- 
terial was  developed  for  space  travel. 
From  a walk  in  space  to  your  favor- 
ite game  land  — how  did  that  hap- 

1924  HUNTING  garb  was  a far  cry 
from  what  we  enjoy  today,  as  this 
group  of  Potter  County  bear  hunters 
shows.  Fortunately,  though,  while  we 
can  probably  stay  warmer  and  drier 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  the  spirit 
and  excitement  of  the  hunt 
transcends  the  decades. 
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pen?  Your  new  jacket  is  just  the  latest  in 
the  long  line  of  hunting  apparel  worn  in 
the  fields  and  forests  of  Pennsylvania  for 
16,000  years. 

The  earliest  hunters  and  their  families 
arrived  in  what  would  become  Pennsylva- 
nia  about  13,000  B.C.  Archeologists  have 
discovered  the  earliest  evidence 
of  people  in  North  America 
at  Meadowcroft  Rockshelter, 
overlooking  Cross  Creek  in 
Washington  County,  neat 
the  town  of  Avella. 

There  is  still  much  that 
we  don’t  know  about  these 
ancient  dwellers,  hut  the  evi- 
dence at  Meadowcroft  sug- 
gests that  they  enjoyed  a diet 
of  both  local  plant  and  ani- 
mal foods.  The  conditions  at 
the  rockshelter  preserved  a varied 
toolkit  of  durable  stone  tools,  as  well  as 
more  perishable  gear,  such  as  cordage  and 
baskets.  This  toolkit  suggests  that  these 
prehistoric  hunters  efficiently  used  their 
environment  as  a source  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. No  clothing  has  been  reported  in  the 
finds  at  Meadowcroft,  but  the  remains  of 
the  plants  and  animals  indicate  that  the 
environment  of  southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia was  similar  to  that  of  a present-day  tun- 
dra. The  continental  glaciers  were  retreat- 
ing across  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  vig- 
orous populations  of  plants  and  animals 
filled  the  landscape  as  the  ice  melted.  The 
climate  was  cool,  and  the  presence  of  deer 
bones  and  other  furhearing  mammals  at 
Meadowcroft  suggests  that  Paleo-fashion 
designers  probably  used  skins  and  fur  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  cold. 

As  the  climate  continued  to  warm,  the 
population  grew;  and  so  did  their  toolkits. 
At  many  locations  across  the  state,  arche- 
ologists have  found  bone  needles  and  awls, 
as  well  as  stone  tools  for  scraping  and  work- 
ing hides.  The  actual  tanning  of  hides  to 
make  leather  was  still  several  centuries 
away  here,  but  impressions  on  clay  pots 
suggest  that  nets  and  coarse  fabrics  were 


For  many  of 
us,  the  closet 
where  the  wim 
ter  clothes  are 
stored  is  a 
museum  of 
woodland  chic. 


being  produced  as  early  as  1 ,500  years 
ago. 

By  the  18th  century,  the  Shawnee, 
Seneca,  Delaware  and  others  shared 
the  Pennsylvania  frontier  with  French 
soldiers,  Virginia  militiamen,  and 
Scots-lrish  farmers.  As  the  frontier  got 
crowded,  information  and 
technology  flowed  be- 
tween neighbors.  On  the 
frontier,  ethnic  differ- 
ences faded  as  survival 
dictated  the  adoption  of 
the  best  tools  and  gear, 
regardless  of  source.  In 
this  way,  stone-tipped  ar- 
rows gave  way  to  the 
flintlock,  and  clothing 
suited  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  East  was 
abandoned  for  a more  prac- 
tical blend  of  native  and  European 
styles. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Joseph 
Doddridge  lived  his  early  years  on  the 
frontier  of  western  Pennsylvania  and 
provides  some  of  the  most  detailed 
description  of  everyday  life  in  the 
backcountry  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  He  noted  that  the 
“hunting  shirt”  was  worn  hy  most 
men.  The  hunting  shirt  was  a simply 
constructed  shirt  with  long  sleeves. 
The  shirt  had  no  buttons  or  fasteners 
and  was  kept  closed  by  a belt  around 
the  wearer’s  waist.  The  body  of  the 
shirt  was  oversized,  so  that  the  hunter 
wrapped  it  around  himself,  overlap- 
ping the  sides  in  the  front.  This  over- 
lap created  a pouch  in  the  front  of  the 
shirt  where  “a  chunk  of  bread,  cakes, 
jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrel  of  the 
rifle,  or  any  other  necessary  for  the 
hunter  or  warrior”  could  be  carried  and 
easily  accessed.  Doddridge  noted  that 
the  belt  was  always  tied  behind,  and 
since  it  was  on  the  outside  of  the  shirt, 
provided  a good  place  to  hang  knives, 
tomahawks,  and  the  bullet  hag.  The 
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Get  a glimpse  of  the  future  at 
Westsylvania  Adventures  2004,  May  6 
& 7,  on  the  shore  of  Quemahoning  Lake 
near  Johnstown.  For  details  and  direc- 
tions, visit  www.westsylvania.org/wa. 


hunting  shirt  was  usually  made  of  a 
hlend  of  linen  and  wool,  both  prod- 
ucts of  the  frontier  farm.  Deerskin  was 
seldom  used  because  “it  was  very  cold 
and  Lincomfortahle  in  cold  weather.” 
Deerskin  was,  however,  the  mate- 
rial of  choice  for  footwear.  Shoes  were 
difficult  to  come  by  on  the  frontier  so, 
borrowing  from  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors, most  hunters  made  their  own 
moccasins  of  dressed  deerskin.  The 
typical  moccasin  was  made  of  a single 
piece  of  deerskin  that  was  wrapped 
around  the  foot  and  sewn  together 
with  only  two  seams,  one  along  the 
top  of  the  foot  and  another  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heel.  In  cold  weather, 
the  moccasins  were  stuffed  with  deer 
hair,  dry  leaves  and  even  moss.  Keep- 
ing the  cold  out  was  easier  than  keep- 
ing the  water  out.  Doddridge  noted 
that  in  wet  weather,  it  was  usually  said 
that  the  moccasins  were  “a  decent  way 
of  going  barefooted.” 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the 
American  need  for  adventure  was  fo- 
cused on  a handful  of  men  trying  to 
reach  the  planet’s  poles.  Exploration 
to  the  coldest  ends  of  the  Earth  in- 
spired a new  interest  in  cold  weather 
gear.  When  Pennsylvania-born  Rob- 
ert E.  Peary  launched  his  expeditions 
to  the  North  Pole,  he  was  dressed  like 
the  Inuit  people  he’d  met  in 
Greenland.  Peary  was  born  in 
Cresson,  Pennsylvania  in  1856. 

If  you’ve  ever  visited  this  Cambria 
County  town,  perched  more  than 
1 ,000  feet  above  Hollidaysburg  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Allegheny  Eront, 
in  January,  you  know  why  someone 
horn  here  would  he  well-suited  to 


make  a dash  to  the  North  Pole. 

At  first,  some  members  of  Peary’s  crew 
insisted  on  wearing  their  woolen  clothes, 
even  when  the  temperature  plunged  to  53 
degrees  (E)  below  zero. 

Eventually,  though,  the  gear  developed 
by  the  Inuit  people  was  adopted  by  all.  The 
key  to  survival  was  to  trap  an  insulating 
layer  of  air  between  layers  of  woolen  un- 
derwear and  animal  skins.  A sealskin 
kamik,  a sort  of  knee-high  douhle-soled, 
sealskin  hoot  covered  the  foot  and  lower 
leg.  Above  that,  knee-length  trousers,  also 
of  animal  skin,  were  worn  over  the  long 
underwear.  Peary  preferred  dogskin  trou- 
sers, but  others  sported  breeches  of  rein- 
deer, hear  or  seal  skins.  A hooded  reindeer 
skin  jacket  known  as  a “kooletah”  com- 
pleted the  ensemble.  Double  mittens  of 
wool  and  sealskin  protected  the  hands,  and 
each  explorer  wore  sun  goggles  with  blue- 
tinted  lenses  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  Arctic  snow  and  ice. 
Remarkably,  the  entire  outfit  weighed  less 
than  15  pounds.  Nattily  attired,  Peary 
reached  the  North  Pole  in  1909  and  be- 
came an  immediate  celebrity.  As  a result, 
cold  weather  gear  of  furs  and  skins  crept 
into  the  American  hunter’s  wardrobe  in 
the  form  of  the  hooded  anorak  and  parka. 

As  America  became  a world  power  in 
the  20th  century,  improvements  in  cold 
weather  gear  were  developed  to  keep 
American  soldiers  warm  while  battling  in 
cold  climates.  In  previous  centuries,  wars 
were  limited  to  milder  seasons  due  to  the 
limitations  of  transportation  and  weapon 
systems.  But  by  the  20th  century,  wars  were 
fought  year-round,  and  soldiers  needed  gear 
that  would  keep  them  warm  without  re- 
stricting movement.  The  trench-coat 
emerged  out  of  World  War  1,  but  the  sol- 
diers who  marched  off  to  the  battlefields 
of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  War  saw 
the  most  extensive  changes  in  their  gear. 
As  early  as  1939,  General  George  C. 
Marshall  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania, 
began  planning  for  winter  warfare. 

General  Marshall  was  convinced  that 
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special  training  was  necessary  for  the  cold 
weather  operations.  As  a memher  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Marshall  worked  to  create 
a division  of  “mountain  troops.”  During  the 
1940s,  training  facilities  were  activated  in 
Colorado,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 
After  the  war  in  Europe  ended  and  before 
the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  the  Wet- 
Cold  Clothing  Team  was  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  to  train  troops  serving  in  the  Pa- 
cific. It  was  expected  that  these  soldiers 
would  eventually  be  deployed  to  wage  a 
winter  campaign  in  Japan.  Like  Peary,  the 
Wet-Cold  Team  taught  thousands  of  GIs 
how  to  layer  a series  of  light  woolen  gar- 
ments to  keep  warm  and  dry.  The  basic 
principles  of  “keep  it  clean,  avoid  over- 
heating, wear  it  loose,  and  keep  it  dry”  were 
drummed  into  the  heads  of  troops  await- 
ing deployment  in  tropical  locations  like 
Hawaii,  Guam  and  I wo  Jima.  Instructors 
talked  while  donning  each  successive  layer 
of  wool  clothing,  sometimes  as  many  as  five 
times  a day.  It  was  not  unusual  for  them  to 
lose  15  or  20  pounds  in  what  one  in- 
structor described  as  a daily  “Turk- 
ish-bath-like  sweating-out.” 

By  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  Americans  were  exploring 
the  “final  frontier”  — space.  Even 
the  coldest  day  in  the  Pennsylvania 
woods  cannot  compare  with  the  in- 
hospitable environment  of  space. 
Because  it  has  to  be  blasted  into 
space,  astronaut  gear  needs  to  be 
lightweight,  small,  durable,  reliable 
and  cost  efficient  to  produce.  Guri- 
ously,  these  are  also  good  properties 
for  the  gear  we  need  here  on  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  small  game  hunters 
during  the  1940s  had  their  own 
"uniform,"  consisting  of  high  top 
boots  and  canvas  pants,  vest,  coat 
and  hat.  Notice  the  absence  of 
fluorescent  orange  safety  clothing. 

Maybe  that's  one  reason  there  were 
so  many  more  hunter  related 
shooting  incidents  back  then. 


ground,  and  in  recognition  of  this. 
Congress  has  mandated  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  must  make  their 
technology  and  know-how  available 
to  entrepreneurs.  Through  this 
“spinoff’  program,  begun  in  1958, 
many  space-inspired  products  have 
found  their  way  into  our  homes,  work- 
places, and  hunting  camps.  Flexible 
insulated  fabrics  produced  under  a 
variety  of  brand  names  keep  us  warm 
and  dry  in  clothing  that  weighs  a frac- 
tion of  the  old  wool  jacket. 

Here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
century,  we’re  still  exploring  new  fron- 
tiers. Distant  worlds  beckon,  prompt- 
ing discussions  of  when  humans  will 
return  to  the  moon,  or  even  visit  other 
planets.  Within  our  own  world,  we 
wonder  what  we’ll  find  if  we  dive  or 
dig  deeper.  How  will  these  explora- 
tions inspire  what  the  next  generation 
of  Pennsylvania  hunters  will 
wear?  □ 
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RAY  light  blooms  on 
the  ridgeline  and  the 
first  lilting  notes  from 
a cardinal  hang  in 
the  damp  spring  air. 

Rocks  and  trees  take  shape, 
but  the  progress  of  light  slows 
and  will  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  day,  the  sun 
unable  to  penetrate  the  dense 

cloud  cover  that  slides  over  Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 

the  uplands.  ^ 

Well  after  first  light,  a wild  turkey  launches  from  a white  pine  and  sails  across  the 
hollow,  setting  down  neatly  for  a bird  of  such  size.  He  angles  up  the  steep  hillside,  stop- 
ping  to  drink  from  a rivulet  cupped  by  a rock.  His  feathers  — lacking  a charge  of 
sunlight  to  ignite  their  metallic  hues  — are  deep  black,  reflecting  only  glints  of  bronze 
where  the  wing  butt  folds,  and  a bluish  sheen  across  his  back.  The  gobbler’s  stout 
legs  are  a deep  wine-red,  the  claws  and  spurs  worn  from  his  daily  passage  over  the 
jumbled  sandstone  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

He  wends  his  way  through  a towering  patch  of  rhododendron,  and  just  as  he  reaches 
the  lip  of  a flat  he  gobbles  several  times.  When  he  sees  an  approaching  hen  his  feathers 
rise  in  unison,  like  countless  louvered  plates,  his  great  barred  wings  held  stiffly  at  his 
sides,  the  worn  tips  of  the  primary  feathers  creasing  the  wet  leaves.  The  flat  arc  of  his 
chestnut-colored  fan  turns  and  follows  her  like  a radar  dish.  The  gobbler’s  head  pulses  in 
gradients  of  crimson,  blue-violet  and  doughy  white,  the  spongy  red  caruncles  at  his 
throat  like  a crenulated  vestment.  For  all  his  finery  he  is  little  more  than  an  ornament 
among  the  brown  hens,  a royal  emissary  of  spring,  following  to  rote  the  ancient  rites 
with  his  display  of  virility. 

Two  hens  step  from  the  shadows,  and  he  follows  the  trio  across  the  flat,  gobbling  and 
strutting.  Another  hen,  higher  up  the  ridge,  yelps  but  does  not  join  them.  Later  that 
morning,  the  gobbler  returns  alone,  seeking  the  hen  that  calls  there  yet.  He  wades  down 
through  a glade  of  mayapples,  towards  an  enormous  windfall  surrounding  an  oak. 

A camouflaged  hunter  hidden  inside  the  windfall  peers  down  through  the  viewfinder 
of  an  old  Yashica  box  camera,  and  when  the  great  bird,  only  yards  away,  steps  precisely 

into  the  frame  the  shutter  falls. 

Unable  to  find  the  hen  that  had  clucked  near 
there  but  a few  minutes  before,  the  gobbler 
moves  on,  fading  into  the  fog,  his  image  left 
behind  on  the  large  negative. 

The  Professor,  as  he  is  called  by  fellow 
hunters,  and  formerly  of  that  title  at  the  uni- 
versity from  which  he  is  now  retired,  gathers  his 
gear,  folds  up  his  portable  blind  and  heads  back 
to  his  cabin  across  the  deep  hollow.  Back  in  the 
darkroom,  he  watches  the  gobbler’s  silhouette  de- 
velop on  the  paper,  gaining  detail  and  form,  much  in 
the  way  the  bird  had  done  as  it  worked  its  way  across 
the  foggy  flat. 

The  professor  dries  and  trims  the  black  and  white 
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print  and  takes  it  out  into  the  light  to  study 
it.  The  gobbler  was  caught  in  mid  step,  one 
foot  raised,  tail  partly  fanned,  head  alert 
as  he  searched  for  the  phantom  hen.  Its 
beard  was  like  a broad  bristly  brush,  grayed 
and  frayed  at  the  end  like  an  old  paint- 
brush left  in  a can.  He  tacks  the  portrait 
on  a wall  covered  with  corkboard,  the  bold 
image  of  the  gobbler  standing  out  from  the 
dozens  of  other,  more  subtle  photos  from  the 
winter. 

“Old  Brush.  That’s  what  I’ll  call  you,”  he  says.  “Wish 
I hadn’t  taken  your  cousin  first  day  of  the  season.” 

The  professor  spent  most  of  his  days  at  his  hunting  camp,  aptly  named  ^ 

“The  Roost.”  Built  at  the  edge  of  a rocky  precipice  overlooking  the  hollow, 
the  view  from  the  back  porch  was  much  like  the  one  a turkey  would  have 
from  a high  perch  farther  down  the  ridge.  Equally  adept  with  both  box 
call  and  box  camera,  the  professor’s  favorite  subject  to  hunt  and  photo- 
graph was  the  wild  turkey. 

The  spring  gobbler  season  had  started  with  balmy  weather,  and  the  three 
friends  who  joined  him  at  camp  had  all  taken  birds  that  first  week.  That 
glorious  stretch  of  pleasant  weather  was  followed  by  days  of  cold  and  rain, 
with  a smattering  of  flurries  reported  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state.  With  his 
87'year-old  father  coming  to  camp  for  a few  days,  he  was  concerned  that  the  damp, 
chilly  air  might  present  a bit  of  a risk  to  the  man  whose  health  had  seesawed  over  the 
winter.  But  his  father,  an  old  country  doctor,  thought  some  mountain  air  might  do  him 
good,  and  insisted  that  the  professor  bring  him  to  camp. 

THEY  HAD  A pleasant  drive  from  downstate,  and  the  professor  was  pleased  to  see  that 
his  father  was  as  spry  as  ever  and  had  that  old  sparkle  back  in  his  eyes.  Doc  was  happy  to 
be  back  at  The  Roost.  He  hadn’t  been  there  since  an  October  squirrel  hunt,  his  vest  with 
license  still  hanging  from  a peg,  his  old,  brush-whipped  single-shot  20-gauge  in  the  gun 
rack. 

He  spent  a long  time  studying  all  the  new  photos  on  the  wall.  “Looks  like  you’ve  had 
a productive  season,”  he  said.  “This  is  your  best  work  ever.  A fine  job  capturing  the 
solitude  of  winter  up  here.  I like  these  prints  in  black  and  white.  Color  would  just  get  in 
the  way.  Nice  work.  Son,  really  nice.” 

When  Doc  came  to  the  photo  of  the  gobbler  he  stopped  and  studied  it  closely.  “I  like 
this  one  best.  What  a great  portrait,  and  look  at  that  beard.  Oh  my.” 

“That’s  Old  Brush.  I was  lucky  to  get  him.” 

“You  shot  this  bird?” 

“Only  with  the  camera.  I bagged  another  gobbler  first  day.  Old  Brush  is  still  struttin’ 
his  stuff  way  down  the  hollow.  I took  that  photo  early  last  week.” 

“If  I had  your  legs  I’d  head  down  there  after  him  tomorrow.  I never  took  a gobbler  like 
that.  Only  jakes  mostly,  before  I had  to  give  it  up.” 

After  lunch.  Doc  was  soon  asleep  in  his  favorite  chair  by  the  woodstove,  and  the 
professor  returned  to  the  darkroom.  When  Doc  awoke,  he  wanted  to  stretch  his  legs 
with  a stroll  to  the  grassy  clearing  near  camp.  A short  time  later  the  professor  joined  him 
there,  carrying  the  old  20-gauge  and  a piece  of  cardboard.  “I  want  you  to  try  something,” 
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he  said,  let’s  set  up  over  here.” 

He  had  enlarged  and  printed  a life-size  image  of  the 
gobbler’s  head  and  neck  and  taped  it  to  the  cardboard. 
“Let’s  see  if  you  can  hit  this.” 

“No  problem,”  said  Doc.  “I  still  got  the  eye,  you  know.” 
Doc  sat  on  a stump  and  put  on  the  shooting  muffs 
while  the  professor  propped  up  the  target  30  yards  away. 
Doc  was  a hit  shaky,  hut  steadied  the  20-gauge  in  the 
fork  of  an  antler  that  was  the  handle  of  his  walking  cane, 
then  leveled  the  ivory  head  on  the  gobbler’s  neck  and 
fired. 

“You  still  got  the  eye,  all  right.  Just  look  at  this  tar- 
get.” A dense  pattern  from  the  full  choke  barrel  had  all 
hut  obliterated  Old  Brush’s  grainy  portrait.  “That’s  a dead 
bird,  right  there.  Think  you  could  do  that  on  the  real  thing?” 
“Like  I said,  no  problem.” 

Well,  I have  an  idea.  But  first,  I have  to  make  some  phone  calls.” 


ON  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  Ed,  Bill  and  Josh,  the  professor’s  turkey  hunting  gang, 
pulled  into  camp.  They  were  happy  to  see  Doc,  and  to  he  back  for  the  last  day  of  the 
season.  After  a meal  of  venison  and  turkey  chili,  the  hunters  relaxed  while  the  professor 
expanded  on  his  plan. 

“This  is  Old  Brush,”  he  said,  holding  the  gobbler’s  photo  up  for  them.  “He’s  way 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  hollow,  and  I want  Doc  to  get  a chance  at  him  tomorrow 
morning.” 

“There’s  no  way  he’s  going  to  get  down  there.  That’s  the  meanest,  nastiest,  rockiest 
hollow  I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  Josh.  “Isn’t  there  another  gobbler  around  here  somewhere?” 

“It’s  got  to  be  Old  Brush.  But  we’re  not  going  after  him,  we’re  going  to  bring  him  up 
here,”  said  the  professor. 

“Enticing  that  old  wise  bird  600  yards  up  through  this  obstacle  course  is  going  to  be 
difficult,”  said  Bill.  “But  it’s  possible.  I’ve  called  gobblers  up  mountains  before.” 

“He  ought  to  be  real  lonely  by  now,  with  all  the  hens  nesting,”  said  the  professor. 
“What  I have  in  mind  is  a relay.  We’ll  run  him  up  through  a line  of  callers,  right  into  a 
spread  of  decoys.” 

“You  know,  it  just  might  work,”  said  Bill. 

And  so  the  friends  studied  a map  and  finalized  the  details.  The  more  they  talked,  the 
easier  it  became  to  visualize.  The  key  was  momentum,  to  get  the  gobbler  fired  up  and 
then  hold  his  interest  in  the  hen,  or  hens,  that  were  moving  away.  Each  hunter  was 
responsible  for  150  yards,  handing  off  the  calling  to  the  next  hunter  in  the  relay.  Josh, 
who  was  best  with  tree  calls  and  stirring  a gobbler  on  roost,  would  run  the  first  leg, 
followed  by  Ed  and  Bill  who  would  set  the  pace  and  keep  the  bird  coming.  The 
professor  was  the  anchorman,  and  would  set  up  with  Doc  at  the  grassy  clearing. 

That  afternoon  Bill  and  Ed  arranged  and  rearranged  the  four  decoys,  three 
hens  and  a gobbler,  in  the  clearing.  Like  museum  curators  composing  a com- 
plex diorama,  they  studied  the  decoy  setup  repeatedly  from  various  angles, 
from  the  eye  level  of  an  approaching  gobbler  and  from  the  shooter’s  posi- 
tion in  the  woods.  Just  when  they  finally  seemed  satisfied  they  debated  some 
more,  and  moved  it  slightly,  to  higher  ground.  Meanwhile,  Josh  and  the 
professor  were  making  sure  the  gobbler  was  tucked  in  for  the  night. 
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WELL  BELORE  EIRST  LIGHT,  Josh  was  in  position  up  the  slope 
from  the  gobbler’s  roost.  With  some  soft  yelps  and  clucks,  he 
immediately  had  the  gobbler’s  interest,  and  Old  Brush  was  pac- 
ing  the  branch  and  gobbling  mightily  before  flying  down.  When 
the  gobbler  hit  the  ground  he  was  double  and  triple  gobbling, 
then  made  a beeline  for  Josh’s  position.  When  Josh  saw  the  bird’s 
white  head  bobbing  along,  he  clammed  up,  a signal  for  Ed  to 
start  calling.  As  the  big  gobbler  passed  within  range  Josh  smiled 
and  whispered,  “Bang.” 

Ed  had  opened  with  a series  of  sweet  yelps,  and  the  gobbler 
picked  up  the  pace,  walking  quickly,  stopping  only  once  to  gobble, 
then  plodding  on,  eager  to  get  to  the  hen  that  seemed  to  be 
moving  away.  In  a matter  of  minutes  Old  Brush  had  closed  the 
distance,  and  Ed  saw  him  standing  on  tiptoes,  scanning  the  open 
woods. 

Bill  was  on  the  far  side  of  a wide  grove  of  hemlocks,  but  his 
calls  were  drowned  out  when  some  crows  began  mobbing  an  owl 
across  the  hollow.  The  gobbler  headed  into  the  undulating  hum- 
mocks beneath  the  hemlocks.  When  more  crows  joined  the  fra- 
cas, the  great  homed  owl  sailed  across  the  hollow,  seeking  refuge 
in  the  same  hemlocks.  As  the  crows,  whipped  into  a frenzy,  dive- 
bombed  their  nemesis.  Bill  waited  for  the  tirade  to  subside.  However,  each  time  it  seemed 
like  they  were  calming  down,  the  commotion  picked  right  back  up,  the  crows  encircling 
the  owl’s  hiding  place  like  a black  tornado. 

This  went  on  for  20  minutes  until,  finally,  the  crows  gave  up.  Bill  waited  for  the  last 
crow  to  flap  away  before  he  resumed  calling,  but  Old  Brush  had  gone  silent. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  sun  was  slanting  down  hard  through  the  hemlocks.  Bill 
started  to  cutt  aggressively,  but  the  hemlock  fortress  offered  up  not  one  sound  from  the 
gobbler.  Bill  clucked  intermittently,  but  only  a gentle  wind  stirred  the  leaves.  Dis- 
appointed, he  looked  down  the  hillside  and  froze  when  he  saw  the  gobbler  trotting 
like  a racehorse  up  an  old  logging  road.  Old  Brush  stepped  into  a shaft  of  sunlight 
and  puffed  up,  then  unleashed  a crushing  gobble.  He  was  so  close  Bill  could  hear 
him  drum  and  spit. 

Earther  up  the  hollow,  the  professor  ran  the  last  leg  of  the  relay  with  a variety  of 
turkey  talk  from  his  cherry  box  call  and  a mouth  call.  Old  Brush  hustled  up  through  the 
rocks,  and  when  the  gobbler  spotted  the  decoys  he  strode  into  the  clearing  without 
hesitation.  Old  Brush  stmtted  into  the  setup,  the  great  fanned  tail  backlit  by  the  sun, 
dark  eyes  measuring  the  false  gobbler.  He  gobbled  mightily,  then  stood  tall,  ready  to  run 
off  the  lesser  gobbler. 

Doc  slid  the  ivory  bead  up  the  gobbler’s  neck,  but  even  with  the  support  of  the  cane 
beneath  the  forend,  it  wavered.  The  professor,  sitting  on  the  ground  next  to  him,  stead- 
ied the  cane,  and  Old  Brush  dropped  at  the  shot,  wings  beating  the  dewy  grass  in  a 
fading  tattoo. 

By  the  time  the  other  hunters  arrived,  the  professor  already  had  the  great  bird 
outstretched  on  a stump.  Doc  sitting  next  to  it,  a camera  on  a tripod  out  in  front. 

“Get  in  behind  him  there  for  a group  shot,”  said  the  professor,  setting  the  camera’s 
automatic  timer.  “Still  got  the  eye.  Don’t  you.  Doc?” 

“I  guess  so,”  said  Doc,  dabbing  his  eyes  with  his  kerchief.  Then,  with  his  quaking 
hand  he  lifted  the  gobbler’s  broad  beard  and  they  all  smiled  for  the  camera. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Feel  Sorry  for  Him 

Schuylkill  — Don  Oprey  shot  a hig 
buck,  with  one  broken  tine  that’s  less  than 
an  inch.  Don  insists  on  labeling  the  rack 
a 14'point,  though,  because  13  would  not 
be  lucky.  We  should  all  he  so  unlucky. 

— WCO  William  F Pingman  III,  Pitman 

You’ll  Be  Missed 

Forest  — Deputy  Steve  Hale  recently 
retired  after  34  years  of  service,  and  1 had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  Steve  for 
10  of  those  years.  Deputies  with  the  ex- 
perience Steve  had  are  invaluable  to  an 
officer  entering  a new  district,  especially 
to  one  just  out  of  the  training  school.  1 
want  to  thank  Steve  for  his  dedication 
and  feel  that  the  sportsmen,  landowners 
and  the  wildlife  resources  owe  Steve  and 
all  other  deputies  a debt  of  gratitude. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Pick  on  Someone  Your  Own  Size 

Columbia  — 1 noticed  a bald  eagle 
and  a red-tailed  hawk  fighting  over  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  Catawissa  last 
winter.  The  encounter  was  brief,  with  the 
hawk  retreating.  The  eagle  then  landed 
on  an  island  to  eat  a fish  it  had  caught 
just  prior  to  the  encounter,  which  1 as- 
sumed the  redtail  had  tried  to  take. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Numidia 

Bailed  ’Em  Out 

Monroe  — Deputy  Bill  McGlone’s  wife 
Mary  went  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  recently.  While  some  would  say  Bill 
and  I were  lost,  we  were  fully  aware  of  our 
location  and  the  location  of  our  truck, 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  a swamp  and 
it  was  dark.  A quick  call  to  Mary  and  she 
was  gracious  enough  to  pick  us  up. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussenbach,  Blakeglee 


No  Headgear 


Franklin  — Bill  Dell  from  Fort 
Loudon  told  me  that  a member  of  his 
hunting  party  took  an  antlerless  deer  that 
was  aged  at  3ki  years.  Nothing  unusual 
there,  except  that  it  was  a buck  that  had 
produced  no  antlers. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  6t.  Thomas 

Vanished 

Each  fall  the  PGC  maintains  a sign-in 
book  at  the  educational  building  at  the 
elk  viewing  area  on  Winslow  Hill,  and 
literally,  thousands  sign  the  book  and 
share  comments  about  their  experiences. 
Last  fall  1 was  sure  that  we’d  have  a lot  of 
pens  just  “walk  away,”  but  that  wasn’t  the 
case,  as  one  ballpoint  made  it  through 
the  entire  season.  However,  part  of  the 
excellent  wildlife  display  set  up  by 
Northcentral  Region  Information  & Edu- 
cation Supervisor  Dan  Marks  did  “walk 
out.”  It  seems  a chipmunk  mount,  clev- 
erly displayed  on  a wood  pile,  left  the 
building  one  weekend,  never  to  be  seen 
again. 

— Bruce  Whitman,  Assistant  I&E 
Bureau  Director,  recently  retired, 
FIarrisburg 
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Didn’t  Sink  In 

Greene  — I was  issuing  a citation  to 
an  individual  for  driving  around  with  a 
loaded  rifle  when  1 realized  he  looked 
familiar.  It  seems  that  three  years  before 
1 had  prosecuted  this  individual  for  the 
same  offense.  Ironically,  both  times  he 
was  caught  at  the  same  place  on  the  same 
road.  I was  hoping  he’d  tell  me  that  he 
would  no  longer  drive  around  with  a 
loaded  firearm  but,  instead,  he  replied, 
“I  have  to  start  hunting  somewhere  else.” 

— WCO  Rod  E>urn5,  Waynesburg 

Doesn’t  Get  Any  better 

Franklin  — In  two  hours  of  hunting 
on  a Farm-Game  Project  Deputy  Mark 
Gamer  and  I saw  2 red  foxes,  12  pheas- 
ants, a buck,  a bam  owl  and  a mature  bald 
eagle. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersburg 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

Clinton  — During  buck  season  I no- 
ticed quite  a few  bucks  with  large  4-point 
racks,  without  brow  tines.  Some  hunters 
mistakenly  assume  a buck’s  rack  always 
has  brow  tines,  but  with  the  antler  restric- 
tions, such  assumptions  are  no  longer  safe 
to  be  made. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 

Dwarf  Deer  Surprises  Hunter 

Elk  County  — A hunter  from 
Johnsonburg  claims  that  while  he  was  hunt- 
ing in  the  Bear  Creek  area  during  the  1952 
deer  season,  he  sate  what  he  thought  was  a 
dog.  When  the  animal  came  closer,  how- 
ever, he  saw  that  it  was  a very  small,  de- 
formed deer.  It  was  not  more  than  18  inches 
high  and  its  legs  were  badly  twisted.  What 
surprised  him  most  was  that  the  deer  was  a 
legal  buck  with  two  points  on  one  antler  and 
three  on  the  other.  The  man  passed  up  this 
unusual  trophy  in  hopes  of  later  bagging  a 
larger  buck,  but  now  wishes  he  had  taken 
the  tiny  buck  to  prove  his  eyes  are  not  going 
bad. 

— Land  Utilization  Assistant  Edwakp  K. 
Kichakds,  Ligonibk,  March  1953 


Strong  Tradition 

York  — I have  received  plenty  of  posi- 
tive feedback  from  Game  News  readers 
about  the  “classic”  articles  and  Field 
Notes  taken  from  past  issues  to  celebtate 
the  magazine’s  75th  anniversary.  It’s  great 
to  see  the  interest  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  history  and  the  officers  and 
employees  who  served  and  protected  the 
wildlife  of  this  commonwealth  over  the 
years. 

— WCO  Chad  Eyler,  York 

You  Never  Know 

Bucks  — One  day  just  before  deer  sea- 
son the  rifle  range  at  SGL  157  was  packed 
with  hunters  sighting  in  their  rifles,  and  all 
of  a sudden  a “hold  your  fire”  was  called 
when  a deer  walked  in  front  of  the  back- 
stop and  calmly  began  feeding.  Either  the 
deer  knew  that  the  season  wasn’t  open,  or 
maybe  it  was  comfortable  with  the  ability 
of  the  shooters. 

— WCO  John  M.  Parson,  Trumbauersville 


Firsthand  Experience 

While  teaching  a course  on  turkey 
hunting  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Longbeard’s 
“Jakes”  day,  Thad  Smith  used  several  dif- 
ferent calls  to  show  the  kids  the  sounds 
turkeys  make.  Imagine  their  surprise  as  a 
flock  of  turkeys  began  answering  and 
then  came  out  into  a field.  Thad  then  had 
to  explain  to  the  participants  that  tur- 
key hunting  isn’t  always  that  easy. 

— LMO  D.  E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 
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3\q  3aby 

Perry  County  — Raymond  Brookhart 
from  Millerstown  had  watched  a quail's  nest 
for  a period  of  time.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  a quail’s  nest  [maybe  not  in 
1966],  but  in  this  case  there  was  a pheas- 
ant egg  in  the  nest.  After  watching  it  for  a 
period  of  time,  the  eggs  hatched  and  so  did 
the  pheasant  egg.  Now  Mr.  Brookhart  sees 
the  covey  quite  often,  and  it’s  strange  see- 
ing a chick  somewhat  larger  than  the  mother. 

— District  Game  Protector  J.  I.  Sitlinger, 
Newport,  November  1966 


Luzerne — I was  working  a local 
sportsman’s  show,  manning  our  exhibit  of 
illegally  killed  deer,  when  a gentleman 
said,  “1  like  your  display,  hut  you  need 
the  names,  addresses  and  pictures  of  the 
violators,  so  we  can  find  them.” 

— WCO  David  ?.  Allen,  Mountain  Toe 

Nothing  Right 

Bedford  — During  deer  season 
Deputy  George  Mills  and  I cited  a non- 
resident who  was  hunting  in  a Safety 
Zone,  with  no  fluorescent  orange,  had  no 
license,  no  ID,  was  using  a semiauto  rifle, 
and  was  drinking  heer.  He  killed  a spike 
buck,  hit  and  lost  another  deer,  and  gave 
several  false  statements.  When  I told  my 
girlfriend  Rebecca  about  the  violator  she 
said  the  only  thing  the  guy  did  right  was 
to  not  spit  on  my  vehicle  tires. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


Monsterof  Bear 

While  working  at  the  Shohola  hear 
check  station,  two  bears  came  in  that  tipped 
the  scales  at  more  than  800  pounds  (one 
864,  the  other  837)  estimated  live  weight. 

— LMO  John  Shutruesri,  Dama5CU5 

Get  Involved 

Jefferson  — Pennsylvania’s  first  youth 
hunt  for  spring  gobblers  opens  on  April 
24.  Youngsters  who  have  a junior  hunt- 
ing license,  and  are  properly  accompa- 
nied, may  harvest  a bearded  bird  only 
during  this  one-day  hunt.  Hunting  hours 
are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
noon,  and  a solid  fluorescent  orange  hat 
is  required  while  moving.  This  hunt  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  introduce  a young 
hunter  to  the  anticipation  and  excite- 
ment of  spring  turkey  hunting,  as  pres- 
sure will  he  light  and  birds  relatively  un- 
disturbed. Even  if  there  isn’t  a junior 
hunter  in  your  family,  you  probably  know 
a youngster  that  would  love  to  go.  1 guar- 
antee that  taking  a youngster  on  his  or 
her  first  turkey  hunt  will  be  the  most  en- 
joyable day  that  you  will  spend  hunting 
all  season. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Droorville 

Perplexed 

Dauphin  — I was  working  our  Game 
Commission  display  at  the  Farm  Show 
when  a man  began  chastising  us  about  the 
lack  of  deer.  After  listening  to  him  for  a 
few  moments  I asked  him  how  he  did  dur- 
ing deer  season.  He  told  me  he  took  a 
nice  8-point,  and  then  a doe  during 
muzzleloader  season.  I asked  what  the 
problem  was  then,  and  he  said,  “You 
don’t  understand  — I had  to  really  hunt 
for  those  deer.”  He’s  right  — 1 still  don’t 
understand. 

— WCO  Mire  Doherty,  Dauphin 

Good  Things  to  Come 

Lackawanna  — The  majority  of 
people  1 talked  to  like  antler  restrictions 
and  are  anxious  for  next  year’s  deer  sea- 
son. 

— Deputy  Robert  J Rrurovitz,  Olyphant 
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True  Successful  Season 

Butler  — WCOs  are  often  asked  if 
the  deer  season  was  successful,  but  WCOs 
measure  success  in  many  different  ways. 
One  of  the  most  rewarding  for  a WOO  is 
to  make  it  through  an  entire  year  with- 
out a Hunting  Related  Shooting  Incident 
(HRSI).  During  2003  I didn’t  investigate 
a single  HSRI.  This  might  not  seem  like 
a big  accomplishment,  but  I can  now  say 
that  I have  not  investigated  a single 
HSRI  during  2000,  2001,  2002  and  2003. 
This  is  truly  the  best  mark  of  a successful 
hunting  season,  and  an  even  larger  trib- 
ute to  the  HTE  instructors  in  my  district. 

— WCO  Chip  Brun5t,  West  Sunbury 

4,440  and  Monkey 

Dauphin  County  — Sportsmen  and 
general  public  interest  in  Game  CommiS' 
sion  work  and  lands  teas  evidenced  in  the 
number  of  people  who  turned  out  to  an  open 
house  tour  of  SGLs  2 1 0 and  21 1 in  Dau' 
phin  County.  On  Sunday,  September  25, 
1960,  1,098  cars  carrying  4,446  people 
and  one  monkey  came,  saw  and  enjoyed  the 
outdoors  on  a BO^mile  tour  of  the  game 
lands . 

— Lanp  Manager  Ralph  L.  Shank, 

Fine  Grove,  December  1960 

Takin’  Advantage 

Juniata  — Last  winter’s  cold  tempera- 
tures and  ice  allowed  making  repairs  on 
and  installing  new  waterfowl  nesting 
structures  a breeze.  Standing  on  ice  sure 
beats  trying  to  balance  in  a boat. 

— WCO  Daniel  I.  Clarn,  Honey  Grove 

Another  Rough  One 

During  January  and  into  February  the 
food  and  cover  crews  in  Forest  and  War- 
ren counties  plowed  snow  from  35  miles 
of  roads  and  38  parking  areas.  They  also 
spent  many  hours  shoveling  walkways, 
removing  snow  from  roofs,  thawing  wa- 
ter pipes,  putting  on  tire  chains  and  dig- 
ging out  stuck  vehicles.  They  couldn’t 
wait  to  exchange  the  snowplows  for  the 
field  plows. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 


No  Explanation 

Lycoming  — During  bear  season  1 
came  across  an  individual  hunting  over 
bait  who  tried  to  tell  me  that  the  dog  food 
was  for  the  coyotes.  I then  asked  him 
about  the  honey. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Macklem, 

Jersey  Shore 


Optimistic 

Wayne  — In  late  January,  during 
single-digit  temperatures  and  blowing 
and  drifting  snow,  I noticed  a flock  of 
about  30  turkeys,  and  except  for  one  gob- 
bler that  was  fanned  out  and  strutting, 
were  puffed  up  with  their  backs  to  the 
wind.  I figured  he  either  had  a screw  loose 
or  the  bright  sun  made  him  think  of 
warmer  days  to  come. 

— Field  Forester  Gary  Glick, 

Lake  Ariel 

Asleep  at  the  Wheel 

Dauphin  — Last  winter  Mike  Schmitt, 
son  of  Deputy  Bob  Schmitt,  had  two  coy- 
otes come  running  in  to  his  calling  but, 
unfortunately,  his  hunting  partner  was 
half  asleep  and  they  didn’t  get  any  shoot- 
ing. 

— WCO  Jason  L.  DeCoskey,  Middletown 

Punxsutawney  Who? 

Sullivan  — On  February  10  I looked 
out  my  kitchen  window  and  noticed  a pair 
of  bluebirds  darting  in  and  out  of  a blue- 
bird box  in  my  backyard. 

— WCO  William  M.  Williams, 

Muncy  Valley 
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Put  on  Payroll 

Blair  — I was  at  Bressler’s  Sports  store 
in  Tyrone  when  a man  standing  near  me 
asked  me  to  say  my  last  name  for  him. 
“Hanczar,  Steve  Han-czar,”  I replied. 
“Well,  my  name  is  Steve  Hanzir,  and  I’ve 
gotten  more  than  70  phone  calls  in- 
tended for  you,”  he  said.  I guess  I owe 
him  one. 

— WCO  Stephen  T.  Hanczar,  Sellwood 

Good  Sign 

Crawford  — A hunter  told  me  the 
week  after  the  rifle  season  he  set  up  a 
“trail  camera,”  and  recorded  many  does 
and  two  bucks,  one  of  which  was  a real 
trophy.  A few  days  later,  just  down  the 
road,  he  counted  38  deer  in  a field,  in- 
cluding four  bucks.  I think  deer  hunting 
will  he  great  this  coming  season. 

— WCO  John  A.  McKellop  III,  Guys  Mills 


Won’t  Give  It  Up 

Northampton  — For  the  past  several 
years  my  deputies  and  I attended  the  an- 
nual fur  auction  at  the  Belfast-Edelman’s 
Sportsmen’s  Association  to  tag  beaver 
pelts  brought  in  by  trappers.  Should  the 
Game  Commissioners  give  final  approval 
to  discontinuing  the  need  to  tag  heavers, 
I still  plan  to  attend  the  auction,  just  to 
see  the  trappers,  many  of  whom  proudly 
displaying  their  custom  made  hats,  vests 
and  gloves  made  from  their  catch,  bring- 
ing in  their  pelts. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Creider,  Cherryville 


Out  of  Kilter 

Huntingdon  — I heard  four  different 
toms  gobbling  on  December  29. 

— WCO  Robert  A.  Einodshofer, 
Huntingdon 

Eyeful 

York  — Most  people  assume  their  lo- 
cal WCO  is  a male.  For  instance,  during 
deer  season  Deputy  Craig  Hunt  received 
information  about  a baited  area,  so  he 
met  with  the  informants,  who  pointed  out 
the  treestand  and  salt  block.  A few  days 
later  Craig  and  I cited  two  individuals 
for  hunting  at  the  site.  While  we  were 
escorting  them  back  to  their  vehicle,  one 
of  the  informants,  curious  to  see  how  we 
had  made  out,  rushed  out  on  his  porch, 
clad  only  in  his  underwear.  Craig 
shouted,  “Sir,  put  some  clothes  on;  the 
district  officer  is  here!”  After  we  left  I 
told  Craig  that  you  really  do  see  it  all  on 
this  job,  and  sometimes  a lot  more  than 
you  want  to  see. 

— WCO  Amy  Nabozny,  York 

Instilled  Good  Values 

Chester  — My  father  passed  away  in 
January,  and  at  his  memorial  service  pho- 
tographs of  him  at  different  stages  in  his 
life  was  displayed.  One  picture  showed 
him  dressed  in  orange  from  head  to  toe, 
with  his  .30-06  across  his  lap.  Of  all  the 
things  Dad  gave  me,  some  of  the  most 
precious  are  the  love  of  the  outdoors, 
hunting  and  all  things  wild.  Thanks,  Dad. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 
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Conservation  News 


CWD  not  found  in  elk  or 

deer  samples 


Samples  from  elk  and  deer  taken 
during  last  fall’s  hunting  seasons 
have  all  tested  negative  for  chronic 
wasting  disease  (CWD). 

“Currently,  there  are  no  confirmed 
or  suspected  cases  of  CWD-infected 
deer  or  elk  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  ensure 
that  it  stays  that  way,”  said  PGC  execu- 
tive  director  Vern  Ross.  “By  conduct- 
ing  these  random  tests,  we  will  help  to 
assure  ourselves  and  the  general  pub- 
lic that  it  is  unlikely  that  CWD  is 
present  in  wild  deer  and  elk  in  the 
state.” 

CWD  tests  were  conducted  hy  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  State  Vet- 
erinary Laboratory  in  Harrisburg,  and 
by  the  New  Bolton  Center  — the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania’s  veterinary  di- 
agnostics laboratory.  The  elk  samples 
also  were  tested  for  brucellosis  and 
bovine  tuberculosis,  and  those  tests 
were  negative,  too. 

Samples  were  from  more  than  2,000 
deer  taken  during  the  rifle  season,  and 
55  elk  taken  during  the  elk  season.  This 
marked  the  third  year  for  testing  hunter- 
killed  elk  and  the  second  year  for  test- 
ing hunter-killed  deer. 

“Although  CWD  has  not  been 
found  in  Pennsylvania,”  Ross  said,  “we 
must  continue  to  he  vigilant  in  our 
monitoring  efforts.  The  surveillance 
information  we  are  gathering  is  impor- 
tant for  the  early  detection  of  CWD. 
We  already  are  planning  to  continue 
random  testing  during  the  2004-05.” 


Since  1998  the  Game  Gommission, 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  tested  more 
than  350  deer  that  have  died  of  un- 
known illness  or  were  exhibiting  ab- 
normal behavior.  No  evidence  of 
CWD  has  been  found  in  those  samples, 
either.  The  Game  Commission  will 
continue  to  monitor  and  collect 
samples  from  deer  and  elk  that  appear 
to  be  sick  or  behave  abnormally. 

First  identified  in  1967,  in  Colo- 
rado, CWD  affects  members  of  the  deer 
family  (cervids),  which  includes  white- 
tailed deer  and  elk.  It  is  always  fatal. 
Scientists  theorize  that  CWD  is  caused 
hy  an  unknown  agent  capable  of  trans- 
forming normal  brain  proteins  into  an 
abnormal  form.  Once  the  abnormal 
form  is  created,  it  ultimately  causes 
holes  to  form  in  brain  tissue. 

Currently  there  is  no  practical  way 
to  test  live  animals  for  CWD,  no  cure 
for  animals  that  contract  the  disease, 
nor  any  vaccine  to  prevent  an  animal 
from  contracting  the  disease.  Clinical 
signs  include  poor  posture,  lowered 
head  and  ears,  uncoordinated  move- 
ment, rough-hair  coat,  decreased  ap- 
petite, weight  loss,  increased  thirst,  ex- 
cessive drooling  and,  ultimately,  death. 
There  is  no  scientific  evidence  of  CWD 
being  transmitted  to  humans  or  to  other 
non-cervid  livestock  under  normal 
conditions. 

Deer  or  elk  harboring  CWD  may  not 
show  any  signs  of  the  disease  for  up  to 
18  months,  and  then  death  follows 
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normally  within  the  year. 

CWD  has  been  found  in  wild  or 
captive  deer  or  elk  herds  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  Cana- 
dian  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan. 

Anyone  who  sees  Pennsylvania  deer 
or  elk  behaving  oddly,  that  appear  to 
he  very  sick,  or  that  are  dying  for  tin- 
known  reasons  are  urged  to  contact  the 
nearest  Game  Commission  region 
ofice.  Individuals  are  not  to  kill  the 
animal. 

Currently,  the  Game  Commission, 
the  Governor’s  Policy  Office,  state  de- 
partments  of  Agriculture,  Health  and 
Environmental  Protection,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  are  finalizing  a response 
plan  in  the  event  CWD  is  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  interagency  task 
force  has  already  focused  on  ways  to 
prevent  CWD  from  entering  the  com- 
monwealth and  to  ensure  early  detec- 
tion should  CWD  enter  the  state. 

“We  are  very  serious  about  prevent- 
ing CWD  from  entering  Pennsylvania,’’ 
said  Boh  Boyd,  assistant  director  of  the 
Game  Commission  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management.  “Some  scientific  mod- 
eling suggests  that,  if  nothing  is  done 
to  contain  an  outbreak  of  the  disease, 
CWD  could  cause  a local  deer 
populatioia’s  demise  within  20  to  25 
years  in  states  such  as  Pennsylvania 
with  high-density  deer  populations. 

To  learn  more  about  CWD,  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.us,  click  on  “Hunt- 
ing & Trapping”  and  then  select 
“Chronic  Wasting  Disease.” 


2003  bear  harvest  hits  3,000 


THE  FINAL  harvest  report  fot  the 
statewide  3 -day  hear  season  and  ex- 
tended season  in  WMU  3D  shows 
hunters  took  exactly  3 ,000  hears  — five 
more  than  the  preliminary  harvest  re- 
port — making  2003  the  third  of  the 
past  four  years  that  hunters  have  taken 
3,000  or  more  bears. 

“It’s  a tremendous  streak,”  noted 
PGC  Executive  Director  Vern  Ross. 
“Just  think  that  over  the  past  tour  years, 
hunters  have  taken  more  than  1 1 ,800 
hears,  and  that  until  1983,  no  harvest 
exceeded  even  1,000.” 

Hunters  took  2,85 1 bears  during  the 
3 -day  season,  and  149  during  the  ex- 
tended season  in  WMU  3D. 

“Despite  establishing  the  state’s  high- 
est four  harvests  over  the  past  four  years, 
this  year’s  kill  will  likely  stabilize  bear 
numbers,”  noted  PGC  biologist  Mark 


Ternent.  “Even  though  annual  bear 
harvests  have  increased  notably,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  being 
removed  has  remained  about  the  same. 
Consequently,  next  year’s  prospects 
should  he  similar  to  those  that  hunters 
enjoyed  this  past  season.” 

Although  the  size  of  the  2003  har- 
vest wasn’t  surprising,  the  way  it  oc- 
curred was  unusual.  Normally,  about 
63  percent  of  the  harvest  occurs  on  the 
first  day.  This  year,  despite  fair  hunting 
weather,  it  was  55  percent  (1,575). 
However,  after  snow  fell  late  in  the  day 
on  the  opener,  hunters  took  877  (31 
percent)  bears  on  the  second  day,  when 
about  24  percent  of  the  harvest  nor- 
mally takes  place. 

“One  remarkable  occurrence  was 
that  not  a single  bear  was  taken  on  the 
last  day  of  the  extended  season,” 
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Tement  said.  “The  problem,  of  course, 
was  the  heavy  snow  that  began  falling 
the  previous  evening  and  continued 
into  the  next  day.” 

Lycoming  County  led  the  state  with 
202.  Eleven  other  counties  posted  har- 
vests that  exceeded  100.  They  were: 
Clinton  with  193;  Tioga,  156;  Pike, 
147;  Wayne,  130;  McKean,  129;  Pot- 
ter, 124;  Centre,  122;  Monroe,  112; 
Luzerne,  103;  Cameron,  102;  and 
Clearfield,  101. 

Most  hunters  used  rifles  to  take  their 
bears,  however,  18  used  shotguns;  11 
used  handguns;  nine  used 
muzzleloaders;  five  used  compound 
bows;  and  one  used  a crossbow.  Also, 
53  women  took  bears. 

A partial  age  breakdown  of  hunters 
who  took  bears  is:  12-16  years  old,  113; 
17-21,  149;  22-26,  218;  27-31,  258; 
32-36,  374;  37-41,  382;  42-46,  409; 
47-51,  338;  52-56,  235;  57-61,  135; 
62-66,  115;  67-71,  68;  72-76,  33;  77- 
81,  13;  and  82-86,  1. 

Three  bears  had  estimated  live 
weights  of  more  than  800  pounds  but, 
unfortunately,  one  was  found  to  have 
been  taken  illegally.  The  largest  bear 
was  an  864-pound  male  taken  in 
Dingman  Township,  Pike  County,  on 
Dec.l  at  9 a.m.  by  Douglas  Kristiansen 
of  Milford.  Another,  taken  by  Ray  R. 
Reper  of  Branchville,  New  Jersey,  was 
an  83  7 -pound  male  killed  in  Dingman 
Township,  Pike  County,  on  Dec.  1 at 
11:30  a.m. 

The  bear  harvest  by  wildlife  man- 
agement unit  was:  WMA  1 A,  3;  WMA 
IB,  39;  WMU  2C,  218;  WMU  2D, 
139;  WMU  2E,  100;  WMU  2E,  204; 


WMU  2G,  718;  WMU  3A,  153; 
WMU  3B,  298;  WMU  3C,  129;  WMU 
3D,  413;  WMU  4A,  63;  WMU  4B,  16; 
WMU  4C,  119;  WMU  4D,  317;  and 
WMU4E,71. 

Following  is  a breakdown  of  county 
harvests,  by  region,  with  2002’s  harvest 
figures  in  parenthesis: 

Northwest:  Warren,  71  (47)  ; 
Jefferson,  54  (40);  Forest,  43  (33); 
Clarion,  40  (21);  Venango,  40  (37); 
Butler,  6 (7);  Crawford,  6 (2);  and 
Mercer,  1(1). 

Southwest  - Somerset,  75  (88);  In- 
diana, 69  (51);  Fayette,  61  (56); 
Armstrong,  57  (28);  Westmoreland,  29 
(38);  and  Cambria,  27  (27). 

Northcentral:  Lycoming,  202 
(224);  Clinton,  193  (179);  Tioga,  156 
(109);  McKean,  129  (108);  Potter,  124 
(97);  Centre,  122  (114);  Cameron,  102 
(84);  Clearfield,  101  (91);  Elk,  87  (88); 
and  Union,  46  (22). 

Southcentral:  Huntingdon,  94 
(78);  Bedford,  40  (60);  Blair,  38  (30); 
Mifflin,  28  (25);  Snyder,  18  (17); 
Juniata,  11  (8);  Cumberland,  2 (0); 
Fulton,  2 (6);  and  Perry,  2 (0). 

Northeast:  Pike,  147  (225);  Wayne, 
130  (75);  Monroe,  112  (116);  Luzerne, 
103  (67);  Sullivan,  86  (28);  Bradford, 
59  (70);  Carbon,  44  (102);  Columbia, 
42  (41);  Wyoming,  42  (18); 
Lackawanna,  37  (27);  Susquehanna, 
37  (22);  Northumberland,  11  (5);  and 
Montour,  1 (0). 

Southeast:  Schuylkill,  39  (49); 
Dauphin,  14  (9);  Lehigh,  7 (5); 
Northampton,  6(2);  Lebanon,  4(7); 
and  Berks,  3 (0). 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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Parr  named  Southcentral  Region 
Director 


DONALD  C.  PARR  JR.  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  new  director  for  the 
agency’s  Southcentral  Region. 

“Don’s  knowledge  of  the  game  laws 
and  the  Southcentral  Region,  along 
with  him  having  already  proven  him- 
self as  an  acting  director,  will  make  him 
an  outstanding  director,”  said  PGC  ex- 
ecutive director  Vern  Ross. 

As  regional  director,  Parr  is  respon- 
sible for  all  Game  Commission  infor- 
mation and  education  programs  and 
law  enforcement  activities  in  the 
agency’s  11 -county  Southcentral  Re- 
gion. He  also  will  oversee  all  the  land 
management  activities  on  more  than 
209,000  acres  of  state  game  lands  in 
the  region. 

Parr  became  a Game  Commission 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  trainee 
in  the  16th  Class  of  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation.  Upon  gradu- 
ation in  1976,  he  was  assigned  to  serve 
as  a WCO  in  Huntingdon  County.  In 
1988,  Parr  was  promoted  to 
Southcentral  Region  Federal  Aid  Su- 
pervisor, where  he  was  responsible  for 
the  region  budget,  office  complex,  ra- 


dio and  computer  systems,  public  ac- 
cess programs,  deer  and  bear  deterrent 
fencing  program,  pheasant  stocking 
program  and  other  region  equipment 
and  training  programs. 

Parr  was  graduated  from  Tidioute 
Area  High  School  in  Tidioute,  War- 
ren County,  in  1968.  He  earned  an 
associate’s  degree  in  law  enforcement 
from  Alpena  Community  College  in 
Michigan  in  1973.  While  in  Michi- 
gan, Parr  served  as  a deputy  wildlife 
conservation  officer  for  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

In  1973,  when  he  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Parr  became  a Deputy  WCO 
for  the  Game  Commission.  A year  later 
he  began  working  as  a police  officer  at 
Edinboro  State  College  until  his  en- 
rollment as  a WCO  trainee.  Parr’s  ser- 
vice with  the  Game  Commission  actu- 
ally began  as  a laborer  in  1968,  before 
he  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  served 
as  an  aircraft  mechanic  specialist  from 
1969-72. 

Parr  and  his  wife,  Susan,  currently 
reside  in  Huntingdon.  They  have  two 
children. 


^ , 4 April  3 — Kinsey’s  Outdoors  will  host  a Beyond 

UtuOOrS-  BOW  Turkey  Hunting  Clinic  on  at  their  Mt.  Joy  store. 
worn.  Q This  workshop  is  designed  for  beginning  turkey  hunt- 

ers hut  will  be  an  asset  to  all.  Pre-registration  is  re- 
quired. 

May  14  — Cabela’s  and  the  Game  Commission’s  Becoming  an  Out- 
doors-Woman program  are  offering  a Mini-BOW  at  Cabela’s  in 
Hamburg! Berks  County) . 

For  more  on  this  event  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.Lis  and  click  on  “Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman.” 
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United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia 
celebrate  175th  anniversary 


ON  SEPTEMBER  21,  2003,  at  the 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  in  Essington, 
the  Club  of  the  United  Bowmen  of 
Philadelphia  celebrated  its  175'^'"  an- 
niversary.  Nineteen  current  members 
and  13  guests  enjoyed  a day  of  shoot- 
ing  and  socializing. 

The  club  dates  back  to  September 
3,  1828,  when  Franklin  Peale,  Titian 
Ramsey  Peale,  Samuel  P.  Griffits  Jr.,  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Griffith  and  Jacob  G.  Morris 
started  the  club  as  a way  to  socialize 
and  get  some  exercise  by  shooting  ar- 
chery. All  five  were  prominent  Phila- 
delphia gentlemen  as  well  as  artists, 
scholars,  doctors  and  businessmen.  The 
club  was  well  known  in  the  area,  and 
hundreds  of  guests  would  gather  to  par- 
take in  the  festivities  and  see  the  group 
shoot.  Some  of  the  Prize  Day  shoots 
were  publicized  in  well-known  publi- 
cations, such  as  the  “Saturday  Evening 
Post.” 

The  club  remained  active  until 
1888  when,  because  no  new  members 
had  been  inducted  for  quite  some  time 
and  the  remaining  seven  members  had 
become  too  old  to  meet,  the  records 
and  trophies  of  the  club  were  entrusted 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Then,  in  Cctober  of  1932,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Elmer  and  eight  other  men,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety, revived  the  club.  It  was  the  firm 
belief  of  those  nine  men  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  Bowmen  of  Phila- 
delphia should  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
Since  that  day  the  Bowmen  have  had 
an  uninterrupted  existence. 

For  going  on  70  years,  the  club’s 
main  shooting  ground  has  been  the 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Bow- 
men hold  nine  or  10  events  annually. 


with  the  most  prominent  being  the 
Prize  Day  Shoot,  Election  Day  Shoot, 
Open  Invitational  Shoot  and,  the  first 
event  of  the  season,  the  Proctor 
Wetherill  Memorial  Shoot.  Recently 
the  club  expanded  its  list  of  events  to 
include  an  Indoor  Invitational  Shoot 
for  members  and  their  guests,  held  in 
January  of  each  year.  Annually  in 
March  the  club  holds  its  Prize  Dinner, 
where  trophies  are  handed  out  for  vari- 
ous accomplishments  achieved  during 
the  season,  most  notably,  the  “High 
Bow”  award. 

The  Bowmen  have  annual  mail 
matches  with  two  other  archery  societ- 
ies; The  Royal  Toxophilite  Society  and 
the  Surrey  Bowmen,  both  of  which  are 
located  in  England.  Each  match  has  a 
beautiful  silver  trophy  that  is  awarded 
to  the  winner  and  kept  in  that  club’s 
possession  until  the  next  match  is  held. 

Although  the  United  Bowmen 
gather  primarily  for  social  reasons,  past 
and  present  members  include  United 
States  National  Champions,  State  and 
Regional  Champions,  a Paralympics 
team  member,  past  presidents  of  the  Na- 


CURRENT  MEMBERS  of  the  United  Bowmen  of 
Philadelphia  recently  celebrated  the  club's  1 75th 
anniversary. 
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For  its  1 75'*'  anniversary,  the  club  published  the 
third  edition  of  its  history  entitled,  The  United 
Bowmen  of  Philadelphia:  Commemorating  the 
1 75’''  Anniversary  1 828-2003.  The  book  details 
the  club's  history,  constitution  and  bylaws, 
membership  and  records.  It  can  be  purchased 
by  sending  a request  via  email  to  the  club's 
current  Recorder,  Matthew  Duffey,  at 
mduffeyl  2@comcast.net. 


tional  Archery  Association,  and  mem- 
bers who  are  active  with  coaching  and 
judging  through  the  NAA. 

Many  things  have  changed  over  the 
course  of  175  years  and  yet  there  are 
many  striking  similarities  to  the  origi- 
nal traditions  instituted  in  1828.  The 
club  has  always  limited  membership 
to  25  active  members  and  has  always 
shot  84  arrows  at  80  yards.  Potential 
new  members  come  through  invitation 
only.  The  most  important  similarity  is 


the  purpose  of  the 
group.  Although  mem- 
bers are  enthusiastic  ar- 
chers, the  main  purpose 
of  the  group  is  social, 
and  members  gather 
every  other  Sunday, 
mainly  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  other 
members. 

Currently,  the  club  contains  only 
traditional  longbow  and  recurve  shoot- 
ers, but  as  times  change  so  must  the  Bow- 
men. The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
compound  bow  will  inevitably  make 
its  way  into  the  Bowmen’s  ranks.  It  also 
remains  to  be  seen  what  new  equip- 
ment will  eventually  shape  the  club’s 
membership.  Nonetheless,  it’s  with  op- 
timism and  enthusiasm  that  this  very 
old  club  looks  forward  to  a long  fu- 
ture. 


NWTF  Recognized  by  Duquesne 
Light  Grant 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  volunteer 
efforts  of  John  Swoager,  a senior  tech- 
nician in  the  Edison  Service  Center, 
Duquesne  Light  gave  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Chapter  of  the  NWTE  a $500 
grant.  The  grant  was  made  in  recogni- 
tion of  Swoager’s  volunteer  efforts  with 
the  NWTF  chapter. 


Swoager,  a resident  of  West  Deer 
Township,  distributes  seed  to  farmers 
who  grow  corn  for  wildlife.  In  addi- 
tion, he  volunteers  for  the  annual 
fundraiser  dinner  and  auction  that  takes 
place  in  February. 

The  $500  grant  will  support  the 
Women  in  the  Outdoors  event  and  the 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1 '888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Youth  Days  event  for  the  Allegheny 
Valley  chapter,  and  was  one  of  three 
monthly  grants  made  by  Duquesne 
Light’s  “Connections  Program,”  to  rec- 
ognize and  support  the  volunteer  ef- 
forts of  the  company’s  employees. 

“Our  Women  in  the  Outdoors  pro- 
gram women  who  want  to  teach  their 
children  how  to  fish,  shoot  with  a gun 
or  bow  and  arrow,  and  appreciate  the 
outdoors,”  Swoager  said.  But  he  goes 
on  to  explain  how  the  efforts  of  the 
NWTF  have  contributed  to  the  return 
of  the  wild  turkey. 


“Years  ago  you  wouldn’t  see  turkeys. 
Now  you  do,  thanks  to  the  group’s  sup- 
port. I volunteer  because  it’s  my  way  of 
contributing  hack  to  the  effort  that  has 
aided  the  return  of  the  turkey  popula- 
tion.” 

The  mini-grant  program  was 
launched  in  April  2002  by  Duquesne 
Light  to  provide  assistance  to  commu- 
nity organizations  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  actively  involved  em- 
ployees. Since  then,  the  company  has 
awarded  68  grants  totaling  $37,000  to 
local  non-profit  organizations. 


Rabies  cases  dropped  in  2003 


ACCORDING  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  num- 
ber of  rabies  cases  in  Pennsylvania  fell 
13  percent  in  2003,  thanks  to  the  Oral 
Raccoon  Rabies  Vaccination  (ORV) 
Program. 

“The  ORV  baiting  program  plays  a 
significant  role  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  not  only  raccoons  and  other 
wild  animals,  but  also  the  health  of  our 
citizens  and  pets,”  said  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Dennis  C Wolf.  “The 
Department’s  public  effort  to  prevent 
and  control  rabies  in  Pennsylvania  has 
created  an  awareness  of  the  problem 
and  how  individuals  can  help.  This  has 
been  made  evident  by  the  increasing 
numbers  of  public  inquiries  and  ani- 
mals presented  for  testing.” 

Laboratories  in  Allegheny,  Chester, 
Dauphin  and  Philadelphia  counties 
tested  more  than  5,500  specimens  last 
year,  and  of  those,  428  tested  positive. 
This  was  a drop  from  the  492  animals 
found  in  2002.  Although  the  program 
primarily  focuses  on  raccoons,  other 
animals  such  as  dogs,  cats,  cattle,  horses. 


skunks,  foxes  and  bats  are  also  tested. 
The  number  of  infected  raccoons 
dropped  to  23 1 from  288,  a 20  percent 
decrease. 

In  2003,  all  or  parts  of  16  western 
Pennsylvania  counties  were  targeted 
for  the  ORV  baiting  program.  Fixed- 
wing  aircrafts  dropped  baits  into 
sparsely  populated  areas,  while  trained 
employees  targeted  densely  populated 
areas  by  hand.  In  2004,  the  targeted 
area  will  be  extended  to  include  the 
Westmoreland-Somerset  county  bor- 
der. Surveillance,  trapping  and  testing 
of  raccoons  in  this  zone  will  be  con- 
ducted before  and  after  baiting  is  com- 
plete. 

The  PA  Department  of  Agriculture, 
PA  Department  of  Health,  PA  Game 
Commission,  Erie  County  Health  De- 
partment, Allegheny  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol are  collaborating  with  USDA’s 
Wildlife  Services  on  this  mission,  and 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  also  are  involved  in 
the  baiting  program. 


For  the  latest  PGC  news  visit  www.pgc.state.pa.us 
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Off  thi  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Constitutional  Amendments  to  Hunt  and  Fish 

Currently,  Missouri,  Maine,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska 
and  most  recently,  Pennsylvania,  have  measures  pending  that  would  add  a 
provision  to  the  state  constitution  that  recognizes  that  hunting  and  fishing 
are  rights  for  citizens. 


Louisiana 

The  state’s  105,000  waterfowlers  typically 
bag  between  2 and  2.5  million  ducks, 
roughly  one  third  of  the  6.5  million  birds 
harvested  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  In  fact, 
a million  more  ducks  are  taken  in  Louisiana 
than  in  Arkansas,  the  number  two 
waterfowl  harvest  state. 


North  Dakota 

According  to  a 2001  survey,  the  state 
has  one  of  the  highest  hunting 
participation  rates  in  the  U.S.  Of 
North  Dakota's  483,000  residents  16 
and  older,  19  percent  hunt.  About 
six  percent  of  the  country's  residents 
hunted  in  2001. 


Texas 

Officials  at  Texas  A&M  University's  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  report 
that  a cloned  white-tailed  deer  born  on  campus  last  spring  is  believed  to 
be  the  world's  first  successfully  cloned  deer.  "Dewey"  is  a genetic  copy  of 
his  donor,  a south  Texas  buck.  To  create  the  clone,  cells  were  isolated  from 
skin  samples  from  the  buck.  Researchers  say  the  breakthrough  could  help 
conserve  endangered  deer  species. 


Pennsylvania 

There  were  2,532  reportable  deer/vehicle  collisions  (crashes  resulting  in  human  injuries 
or  major  damages)  in  2001,  the  most  recent  number  available,  according  to  the  state 
Department  of  Tranportation.  In  2002,  12  human  deaths  were  caused  by  deer/vehicle 
collisions  in  the  state.  Complete  statistics  on  deer/vehicle  collisions  are  hard  to  nail 
down,  though,  because  many  crashes  go  unreported.  It’s  estimated  that  80,000-100,000 
collisions  occur  each  year  in  the  commonwealth. 


Ohio 

Youngsters  took  5,208  deer  on 
November  22-23,  2003,  the  state's 
first-ever  statewide  youth  deer-gun 
hunting  season.  The  season  is  one 
of  four  youth-only  hunts  designed  to 
promote  hunting  among 
youngsters.  Special  days  are  also  set 
aside  for  upland  game,  turkey  and 
waterfowl  hunting  opportunities  for 
hunters  17  and  under. 


New  Cartridge 

Sturm,  Ruger  recently  introduced  five  rifle 
models  for  2004  in  a new  caliber  — the 
.204  Ruger.  This  small,  fast  and  efficient 
new  cartridge  is,  like  the  .17  HMR,  the 
result  of  another  joint  development  effort 
between  Sturm,  Ruger  and  Hornady 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  .204  Ruger 
shares  the  same  case  head  and  overall 
length  dimensions  as  the  .222  Remington, 
hut  uses  a slender,  20-cahber  32-grain 
bullet  at  a velocity  of  4,225  fps. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Nicknames,  whether  doled  out  according 
to  appearances,  interests  or  instances,  are 
something  that  give  us  a sense  of  closeness 
and  bind  us  in  friendship. 

The  Naming  of 
Names 


Trail  names.  They’re  one  of  the 
things  that  make  hiking  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  (A.T)  unique.  Not  that  I’ve 
done  the  entire  hike,  but  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  I’ve  been  on  parts  of  that  vener- 
able American  pathway  from  Virginia  to 
Maine.  I’ve  been  fortunate  to  be  hiking  the 
“white  blazes’’  during  the  time  when  thru- 
hikers  were  passing  through. 

Thru-hikers  are  those  hardy  souls  who 
walk  the  entire  2,100-plus  miles  of  the 
Georgia-to-Maine  pathway.  Most  leave 
Springer  Mountain,  Georgia,  in  March  and 
April  and,  if  they’ve  got  the  luck,  pluck 
and  physical  endurance,  finish  up  on  top 
of  Katahdin,  a mountain  in  Maine,  in  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

Hiking  the  Appalachian  Trail,  they  say, 
is  like  being  in  a world  apart.  When  I’ve 
met  thru-hikers  on  my  walks  on  the  A.T. 
in  various  states.  I’ve  always  been  a bit  nosy. 
What  makes  someone  want  to  walk  that 
far  and  what  has  kept  them  going?  How 
have  they  arranged  their  life  to  take  off  six 
months  to  go  hiking?  What’s  it  been  like? 
I also  like  to  quiz  them  about  their  trail 


names.  Many  people  who  hike  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  take  on  pseudonyms.  They’re 
no  longer  “Sam  Smith,  the  plumber,”  “Dr. 
John  Doe,  M.D.,”  or  “Jane  Miller,  teacher 
and  softball  coach.”  They’re  just  hikers  — 
guys  and  gals  who  walk  20  miles  a day  with 
30,  40  or  more  pounds  on  their  backs,  who 
look  a little  grungy,  and  who  are  enjoying 
every  minute  of  it.  The  trail  is  a great  lev- 
eler,  and  everyone  starts  into  it  with  a fresh 
slate.  It’s  no  wonder  that  many  welcome 
the  chance  to  be,  if  not  someone  else,  at 
least  the  person  they  always  wanted  to  be, 
and  leave  the  hassles  and  trappings  of  their 
usual  workaday  world  behind. 

On  my  hikes.  I’ve  chatted  with  “Mo- 
lasses,” “Pony  Boy,”  “Hungry”  and  “Lone 
Star.”  I gave  “Inspector  Gadget”  and  his 
wife,  “Slack,”  a ride  back  to  the  trail  from 
Gatlinhurg,  Tennessee,  and  I walked  with 
“Swag”  up  the  Hunt  Trail  to  the  top  of 
Katahdin,  as  he  finished  his  epic  trek. 

Trail  names  always  have  a story.  “Mo- 
lasses” said  she  got  her  name  because  she 
walked  so  slow;  “Slack”  always  managed 
to  talk  someone  into  giving  her  gear  a ride 
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to  the  next  trailhead,  so  she  could  hike 
“slack,”  without  a backpack;  and  “Lone 
Star”  was  from  Texas  and  was  hiking  hy 
himself. 

Something  about  the  camaraderie  of  the 
thru'hike  seems  to  lead  to  pseudonyms  or 
nicknames.  Some  are  self-given,  while 
other  A.T.  long-distance  walkers  are 
dubbed  with  monikers  they  will  carry  for 
several  thousand  miles  because  of  a single 
occurrence,  a conversation  or  even  their 
appearance. 

1 realized  that,  in  that  respect,  hunting 
is  a little  like  hiking  the  Appalachian  Trail. 
It’s  an  activity  that  brings  the  “butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candlestick-maker”  together, 
when  they  might  not  cross  paths  in  other 
facets  of  their  life. 

Yet,  through  hunting,  they  share  a 
closeness  of  interest  and  experience  that 
hinds  them  in  friendship.  Participation 
segregates  them  from  those  who  are  not 
involved  in  the  same  activities;  who  are 
not  part  ot  the  same  world.  A similar  thing 
happens  to  those  who  show  up  for  fresh- 
man year  at  college  or  who  end  up  in  the 
same  barracks  at  hoot  camp.  Either  way, 
the  nicknames  start  a-poppin.’ 

For  instance,  “Caw-Caw.”  My  old 
neighbor,  Pete,  had  a longtime  pal  with 
whom  he  went  crow  hunting.  This  was  in 
the  big  fields  of  the  central  part  of  the  state. 


Linda  Steiner 


and  the  marauding  black  birds  were  nu- 
merous. Pete  and  Caw-Caw  became  leg- 
endary within  sporting  circles  throughout 
the  area  for  their  prowess  at  crow  shoot- 
ing. Their  skill  was  certainly  a boon  to 
farmers,  and  Pete  and  Caw-Caw  had  many 
photos  of  dozens  of  crows  strung  up  on  their 
clotheslines.  Because  his  hunting  handle 
was  so  well-deserved,  few  people  ever  called 
Caw-Caw  hy  his  real  name 

Then  there  is  my  friend,  “Rabbit,”  and 
yes,  that’s  his  favorite  type  of  hunting.  No 
one  among  my  hunting  companions  is 
called  “Big  Buck  Bob,”  or  “Dead-eye  Dan,” 
or  any  nickname  that  recognizes  outstand- 
ing luck  or  skill.  After  all,  why  swell  a 
buddy’s  head  when  you  can  pick  on  him 
for  his  foibles?  Maybe  that’s  why  one  of  our 
hunting  group  is  called  “The  Black  Cat.” 
Seems  whoever  he’s  hunting  with  for  the 
day  also  catches  his  lack  of  luck.  For  that 
unconscious  ability  to  “hex,”  The  Black 
Cat  has  become  not  only  legendary,  hut 
labeled. 

Nicknames  can  he  deceiving.  One 
friend  who  is  called  “Lucky”  isn’t  particu- 
larly lucky  in  the  hunt  — although  he  does 
well  enough  — nor  has  he  won  the  lottery. 
The  first  syllable  of  his  last  name  is  “luck,” 
and  this  nickname  has  followed  him 
around  his  whole  life.  Our  hunting  group 
just  continued  the  tradition.  As  hunting 
buddies  we  don’t  have  to  be  as  serious  with 
each  other  as  when  tending  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  our  job  or  families.  So  we  feel 
free  to  fall  back  on  the  nicknames  of  our 
childhood,  our  college  or  service  years,  or 
to  naturally  give  each  other  new  ones. 

For  instance,  “Fathead.”  We  kid 
Fathead  about  his  extra-extra-extra  large- 
size  hunting  hats,  which  no  one  else  can 

"NOSE"  and  "SLY,"  a.k.a.  brothers  Bob  and 
Scott  Steiner  with,  respectively,  their  buck 
and  turkey  taken  on  an  opening  day  of  fall 
turkey  season.  Nicknames  can  be  the  result 
of  a favorite  hunting  activity,  or  from  a 
streak  of  bad  luck,  like  The  Black  Cat.  No 
matter  how  they're  given,  they  can  stick 
with  a person  forever. 
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mistake  or  borrow.  The  big  guy  just  laughs 
and  gives  the  jibes  right  back.  We  nick- 
named his  son,  “Thunderfoot.”  The  first 
year  the  youngster  hunted  with  us,  he  wore 
his  dad’s  oversized  boots,  with  layers  of 
socks  to  fill  up  the  difference.  The  gang 
hiked  back  in  on  a game  lands  for  opening 
day  of  deer  season,  and  the  boy  kept  stub- 
bing and  shuffling  his  big-hooted  feet,  ku- 
lumph,  kd'lumph.  He  may 
have  had  good  reason, 
but  we  called  him 
Thunderfoot  anyway. 

He  knew  that 
“Thunderfoot”  was 
our  way  of  saying  he 
was  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  group. 

Having  a nickname 
hung  on  you  is  a pas- 
sage of  acceptance. 

1 also  hunt  with 
“Graybeard,”  “Pot 
Pie”  and  “Drumstick.” 

The  last  is  in  recognition 
of  that  friend’s  having  been  a professional 
drummer,  and  because  turkey  hunting  is 
his  favorite  sport.  He’s  alternately  called 
“Dick  the  Democrat,”  because  our  turkey 
hunting  group  gets  together  just  before  No- 
vember elections,  and  most  of  the  others 
are  Republicans.  We  fire  political  verbal 
shots  all  around,  in  good  fun,  the  night 
before  opening  day.  On  one  memorable  fall 
turkey  season  opener,  “Nose”  showed  up 
at  lunch  with  a 7-point  buck  he’d  arrowed 
that  morning,  while  his  brother  “Sly,”  ar- 
rived with  a gobbler. 

Our  group  does  not  have  a permanent 
camp.  Instead,  my  house,  which  is  a log 
home,  is  a part-time  cabin  for  the  group.  1 
have  a sign  someone  made  for  me  that 


reads,  “Sugar  Creek  Lodge,”  near  the  hack 
door,  but  that’s  kind  of  a lame  name.  Bet- 
ter are  the  nicknames  that  hunters  give 
their  places  in  the  woods  like  “Papa’s  Hide- 
away,” “Four  Aces,”  “Dun  Roamin,”  and 
other  quirky  titles. 

In  lieu  of  that  we  have  a nickname  the 
whole  hunting  group  uses  when  we’re  talk- 
ing on  our  handheld  radios.  The  name  is 
funny  and  unusual.  We  just 
press  the  button  and  call  for 
the  “Creekies.”  Or  maybe 
it’s  the  “Creakies,”  be- 
cause we’re  mostly 
middle-age.  Any  one  of 
tbe  group  who  is  out 
with  us  that  day  is 
alerted  to  answer  the 
call.  He  or  she  knows  to 
respond  to  the  Creekies/ 
Creakies’  request  for 
help  dragging  a deer,  to 
get  in  on  the  conversa- 
tion of  where  to  meet  for 
lunch,  or  the  decision  of 
whether  to  go  to  another  hunting  spot,  as 
well  as  act  on  any  safety  needs.  This  saves 
us  asking  for  “the  Steiner  bunch”  or  call- 
ing them  all  by  name.  There  might  be  other 
Joes  and  Bobs  and  even  Lindas  out  there, 
and  that  could  be  confusing. 

What  hunting  nickname  do  1 have?  I 
don’t  know  whether  I’m  sorry  or  glad  to 
say  1 don’t  have  one.  Maybe  1 stay  enough 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  gang’s  crossfire  that 
they  haven’t  zeroed  in  on  me  for  nicknam- 
ing. Maybe  something  sufficiently  memo- 
rable involving  me  hasn’t  happened  while 
our  group  was  together.  Perhaps  they’re  just 
being  nice.  Or  maybe  they  know  that  I’m 
the  camp  cook,  and  if  they  want  to  eat, 
well  ...  □ 


As  hunting  buddies 
we  don’t  have  to  be 
as  serious  with  each 
other  as  when  tend- 
ing to  everyday  re- 
sponsibilities, so  we 
feel  free  to  use  nick- 
names . 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Spring  turkey  hunters  and  others  out  and  about  this 
time  of  year  may  be  glad  to  learn  of  what’s  being 
done  to  save  and  protect  one  of  our  most  endearing 
woodland  animals  . . . 

Saving  Box  Turtles 


MAGINE  DIGGING  a trench  for  a box 
turtle  enclosure  in  lOO-degree  heat. 
That’s  what  an  army  of  volunteers  did  back 
in  July  1999  at  the  Buttermilk  Hill  Nature 
Sanctuary  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

“It  took  an  hour  to  dig  a yard,”  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Belzer  of  Clarion  University  told  my 
husband  Bruce  and  me  when  we  visited  the 
500-acre  sanctuary  on  April  15,  2003.  Al- 
together, over  a 3 -month  period,  volun- 
teers dug  450  yards  to  enclose  the  3-acre 
plot  with  a 2-foot  high  fence.  Billy  Ward, 
of  Boy  Scout  Troop  78  out  of  Hadley,  co- 
ordinated the  work  as  his  Eagle  Scout 
Project,  and  other  Scout  members,  doctors 
and  families  from  the  Northwest  Medical 
Center,  members  of  the  Bartramian 
Audubon  Society,  and  staff  from  the 
McKeever  Environmental  Education  Cen- 
ter staff  assisted  him. 


The  McKeever  staff  members  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  enclosure,  because  it 
was  built  to  hold  relocated  box  turtles  that 
refused  to  remain  on  the  center’s  grounds, 
turtles  Belzer  calls  “runners.”  Back  in  1992 
the  center  wanted  to  reestablish  an  east- 
ern box  turtle  population  in  its  200-acre 
preserve,  hike  many  areas  that  formerly 
contained  box  turtles,  its  population  had 
dwindled  and  finally  winked  out  during  the 
last  century. 

Donated  turtles  for  the  project  came 
from  nature  centers,  school  classrooms  and 
animal  rehabilitation  centers.  In  all  cases, 
the  original  homes  of  these  turtles  were 
not  known.  Eastern  box  turtles  remain  in 
their  home  territories  all  of  their  lives,  and 
if  they  are  removed  from  it,  they  have  great 
difficulty  adjusting  to  a new  area.  Belzer 
knew  this  when  he  took  on  the  McKeever 
project  but,  as  he  later  wrote,  “I 
believed  that  with  diligence 
I could  demonstrate  that  by 
just  providing  each  turtle 
year  of  intense 
shepherding  [by 
radiotagging  the 
turtles]  and  retrieval, 
it  would  adopt  its 
new  habitat  after 
release  . . . and 
that  [I]  would  be 
hailed  the  rugged 
pioneer  who  showed 
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how  to  bring  back  box  turtle  populations 
to  habitat  where  past  allowances  of  col- 
lecting etc.  had  wiped  them  out.” 

It  didn’t  work  out  that  way,  though.  Af- 
ter seven  years  he  and  volunteers  were  still 
chasing  after  and  retrieving  turtles  that  had 
been  put  in  the  center  up  to  five  years  ear- 
lier. A few  had  settled  down,  hut  most  had 
not.  Even  more  frustrating  were  those  that 
settled  down  for  a couple  years  and  then 
became  “runners.”  Some  went  miles  in 
pursuit  of  who  knows  what,  as  Belzer  dis- 
covered that  there  seemed  to  be  no  corre- 
lation between  where  the  box  turtles  had 
come  from,  for  example,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  where  they  headed,  often  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  seemed  as  if  those  lost 
turtles  would  remain  lost  forever  and,  at 
the  cost  of  $2000  per  turtle  after  seven 
years  of  work,  Belzer  was  frustrated  and 
discouraged. 

That’s  when  he  heard  from  environ- 
mental educators  Heidi  and  Roy  Boyle 
about  Buttermilk  Hill  Nature  Sanctuary 
owned  by  Kathie  Goodblood  and  Dr.  Jerry 
Stanley.  Stanley  is  a doctor  and  fanatic 
birder,  and  his  wife,  Goodblood,  has  an 
affinity  for  animals,  both  domestic  and 
wild.  Their  private,  gated  sanctuary  seemed 
ideal  for  not  only  the  building  of  a large 
box  turtle  enclosure  to  keep  the  “runners” 
in  until  they  adjusted  to  the  area,  but  for 
another  scheme,  Belzer  wanted  to  pursue, 
what  he  calls  “headstarting”  young  turtles. 

Belzer,  a tall  lean  man  in  his  50s  with 
intense  blue  eyes  and  long  graying  beard, 
met  us  at  the  Stanley/Goodblood  home 
where  his  associate.  Sue  Siebert,  had  ar- 
rived minutes  earlier.  From  there  we  had  a 
good  view  of  the  enclosure  on  the  south- 
facing slope  of  what  had  been  an  old  sand- 
stone mine.  It  has  many  features  of  good 
box  turtle  habitat  — sandy  soil  for  easy  dig- 
ging, water,  an  open  area  and  a young  for- 
est — and,  with  the  help  of  AmeriGorps 
workers,  they’ve  been  steadily  improving 
the  habitat  by  building  large  ( lO’xlO’xlO’) 
leaf  compost  mounds,  to  add  nutrients  to 
the  soil  and  for  the  turtles  to  bury  under 


during  hibernation.  Belzer  and  Siebert 
have  also  cut  trees  to  provide  better  cover 
for  the  turtles,  repeatedly  checked  their 
health  and  treated  them  for  whatever  prob- 
lems they  might  have,  and  supplemented 
the  turtle’s  natural  forage  with  other  food 
such  as  chicken  and  yams.  High  quality 
food  should  improve  egg  production  and 
may  encourage  the  turtles  to  settle  down. 

The  four  of  us  trekked  over  to  the  en- 
closure, not  entirely  hopeful  that  any 
turtles  would  have  emerged  from  hiberna- 
tion, although  Belzer  and  Siebert  have  had 
turtles  emerge  as  early  as  April  and  as  late 
as  June.  Eastern  box  turtles,  they  empha- 
sized many  times,  are  highly  individualis- 
tic. “Ingy,”  for  instance,  never  comes  up 
until  June,  Seibert  said.  But  the  day  of  our 
visit  was  an  unusually  warm  and  humid  60 
degrees,  and  we  were  lucky  to  see  “Jeff,” 
“Mrs.  T.”  and  “Robin.”  Not  only  does 
Belzer  name  every  turtle  for  family  mem- 
bers or  volunteers,  but  he  also  knows  ev- 
ery turtles’  history. 

“Mrs.  T”  had  been  hit  by  a car  and, 
unlike  Humpty  Dumpty,  had  had  epoxy 
glue  to  put  her  shell  back  together  again. 
“Robin”  had  missing  toes,  she  was  blind  in 
one  eye,  and  her  scutes  (shell  plates)  had 
rotted  off  when  they  received  her.  Once 
again  epoxy  came  to  the  rescue  and  we 
could  see  it  on  her  shell  in  several  places. 

“It’s  so  pleasing  to  save  these  animals,” 
Belzer  told  us.  “Now  she’s  laying  eggs  for 
us.” 

Then  there  is  “Jeff.”  Like  many  male 
box  turtles,  he  came  out  of  hibernation  and 
was  more  interested  in  mating  than  eat- 
ing. Already  he  was  romancing  “Mrs.  T.” 

“She  turned  her  head  and  he  got  ex- 
cited,” Belzer  pointed  out. 

Belzer  has  discovered,  through  a series 
of  experiments,  that  box  turtles  must  see 
each  other  before  they  can  mate.  That 
means  there  must  be  enough  box  turtles 
in  any  given  area  to  make  sure  they  get 
together.  No  turtles  in  Belzer’s  sparse  popu- 
lation produced  eggs  until  he  moved  males 
close  to  females. 
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This  is  only  one  of  many  behavioral 
aspects  that  are  dooming  box  turtle  popu- 
lations throughout  their  range.  Another 
is  that  they  don’t  mature  until  10  years  of 
age,  and  eggs  and  hatchlings  rarely  survive 
because  of  an  abundance  of  predators  such 
as  raccoons,  skunks,  snakes,  opossums, 
crows,  ravens,  turkey  vultures,  dogs  and 
coyotes,  according  to  C.  Kenneth  Dodd, 
Jr.  in  his  excellent  new  book  North  Ameri' 
can  Box  Turtles:  A Natural  History.  He  par- 
ticularly castigates  raccoons,  which  he  calls 
“voracious  predators  on  turtle 
eggs  . . . the  unnatural  overabundance  of 
raccoons  [due  to  fragmented  and  edge 
habitat]  . . . could  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  Terrapene.  Because  of  the  long 
life  and  secretive  behavior  of  box  turtles, 
negative  effects  might  not  he  observed 
until  population  recovery  is  unlikely.” 

Precisely  Belzer’s  point.  Even  a long- 
range  study  such  as  a 50-year  one  begun 
by  Louise  Stickel  in  1945  at  the  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Maryland  has 
not  been  able  to  positively  discover  why 
box  turtle  populations  change.  All  they 
know  is  that  “the  population  in  1995  num- 
bered no  more  than  23  percent  of  the  peak 
population  of  1955.”  Sickel  did  suggest, 
however,  that  flooding  from  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1972  had  caused  females  to  mi- 
grate to  the  uplands  for  nesting,  where  they 
might  have  been  killed  by  mowers  cutting 
the  fields  or,  because  of  increased  activi- 
ties at  the  Patuxent  center  over  the  years, 
by  cars. 

Another  long-term  study  of  a box  turtle 
population  in  Indiana,  from  1958  to  1984, 
also  found  that  both  turtle  density  and 
population  size  declined  substantially.  So, 
too,  did  the  subjects  of  a 30-year  box  turtle 
study  on  the  University  of  Delaware  cam- 
pus. 

Researchers  James  Gibbs  and  Gregory 
Shriver,  writing  in  Conservation  Biology, 
have  no  doubt  why  nearly  half  the  turtle 
species  in  the  United  States,  including  box 
turtles,  are  in  decline.  Too  many  turtles  are 
killed  on  roads.  A press  release  from  the 


Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
cautioned  Pennsylvania  drivers  to  be  es- 
pecially alert  for  turtles  crossing  roads  in 
late  May  and  early  June  on  warm  humid 
mornings  preceded  by  rainy  nights,  when 
turtles  are  looking  for  places  to  lay  their 
eggs.  They  also  asked  drivers  who  stop  and 
move  turtles  out  of  the  way  to  head  them 
in  the  same  direction  the  turtles  were  trav- 
eling. 

In  addition,  they  warned  against  pick- 
ing up  a turtle  and  taking  it  to  a nature 
center  or  pet  shop.  “Turtles  brought  [there] 
often  cannot  he  released  back  into  the  wild, 
because  of  a lack  of  information  as  to  where 
they  were  picked  up,”  said  Andrew  Shiels, 
former  head  of  the  PFBC’s  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Unit. 

Belzer  goes  further  and  says  that  Penn- 
sylvania, like  our  neighboring  states  of  New 
York  (since  1905),  New  Jersey  (since  1978) 
and  Ohio  (since  1997),  should  forbid  pet 
collecting  of  eastern  box  turtles,  because 
the  loss  of  any  long-lived,  reproducing, 
adult  box  turtle  is  detrimental  to  box  turtle 
populations. 

Ecologist  Whit  Gibbons,  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Ecology  Laboratory  in  Aiken, 
South  Garolina,  agrees,  saying,  “It  takes  so 
long  for  them  to  reach  maturity  that  once 
you  have  an  adult,  you  have  a valuable 
commodity.” 

So  every  adult  turtle  that  Belzer  releases 
into  his  enclosure  adds  to  the  reproductive 
capacity  of  the  population.  His  head-start- 
ing program  is  another  attempt  to  eventu- 
ally add  many  turtles  to  the  Buttermilk  Hill 
Nature  Sanctuary,  and  once  again  relies 
heavily  on  volunteers.  Goodblood  showed 
us  the  three  male  box  turtles  she  is  raising. 
“I  feed  them  a lot  of  slugs,”  she  said.  “They 
like  them  and  I don’t  want  the  slugs  in  my 
garden.” 

A couple  dozen  other  volunteers  are  also 
raising  young  box  turtles  in  their  homes. 
To  get  those  turtles,  Belzer  and  Seibert  keep 
a close  watch  on  his  females  in  the  enclo- 
sure. When  they  are  ready  to  lay  eggs,  he 
takes  them  to  his  backyard  30-  x 30-yard 
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pen  in  Oil  City,  half  of  which  is  shaded, 
hut  the  turtles  prefer  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  sunny  half.  After  they  lay  their  eggs  — 
four  to  six,  on  average  — Belzer  digs  them 
up  and  incubates  them.  When  they  hatch, 
after  68  to  81  days,  the  turtles  go  to  the 
volunteers,  who  follow  Belzer’s  strict  guide- 
lines for  raising  them  until  they  weigh  half 
as  much  as  adult  turtles,  a process  that  takes 
two  years.  Studies  show  that  their  200-  to 
250-gram  weight  at  that  time  keeps  them 
safe  from  most  predators. 

He  then  takes  a month  to  wean  the 
young.  First  he  gives  them  wriggling 
worms,  because  they  are  attracted  to  move- 
ment, and  then  he  puts  the  worms  in  their 
commercial  food.  Finally,  they  understand 
and  eat  the  worms.  From  there  they  are 
put  in  what  Seibert  and  Belzer  refer  to  as 
the  “kindergarten  area”  — a fenced, 
wooded  habitat  on  a steep,  wet  slope  a mile 
away  from  the  enclosure. 

On  the  day  we  visited,  Seibert  said  there 
were  20  juveniles  inside  the  fence.  If  they 
adjust  to  the  habitat,  she  will  put  radio- 
transmitors  on  them  and  let  them  wander- 
at-large  in  the  500-acre  sanctuary.  Then 
she  or  other  assistants  will  periodically  lo- 
cate each  turtle,  record  its  position  with  a 
GPS  receiver,  note  its  health  status  and,  if 
necessary,  supplement  its  diet.  With  this 
work  they  hope  to  leatn  how  far  turtles 
move  and  which  habitats  they  use.  So  far, 
most  have  stayed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fenced  area,  but  one  went  483  yards.  “One 
female  did  a complete  100-yard  circle,” 
Seibert  told  us. 

Seibert  never  saw  a turtle 
until  about  six  years  ago. 

“1  was  a Girl  Scout 
leader,  and  Bill 
started  talking 
about  his  turtles 
at  a program  he 
did  on  pond  wa- 
ter.” She  w£ 
hooked  and  started 
watching  turtles  at 
night  at  McKeever. 


Now,  she  is  Belzer’s  paid  associate  and 
spends  20  to  25  hours  a week  in  the  field 
ttacking  box  turtles.  An  alert  and  obser- 
vant woman  with  an  engaging  smile,  she 
has  sharp  eyes  and  easily  spotted  turtles  as 
they  emerged  from  hibernation. 

Both  Belzer  and  Seibert  are  in  this  for 
the  long  haul.  Belzer  thinks  it  will  take  at 
least  15  years  for  his  adult  “runners”  to 
adapt  to  the  enclosure  habitat.  But  despite 
all  his  work  to  rehabilitate  adult  turtles  and 
headstart  young  ones,  he  realizes  “that  it’s 
virtually  impossible  to  bring  these  guys 
back,  so  we  need  to  aggressively  conserve 
whatever  is  left.” 

Habitat  loss  and  fragmentation,  road 
kills  and  casual  pet  collecting  are  imperil- 
ing the  survival  of  what  used  to  be  a com- 
mon species  actoss  much  of  its  range  in 
Pennsylvania.  An  archaeological  study  in 
New  York  found  that  hundteds  of  years 
after  the  Iroquois  had  decimated  box  turtle 
populations  in  western  New  York,  box 
turtles  have  not  returned  to  what  is  good, 
remote,  habitat. 

Belzer  finances  his  costly  work,  and  it’s 
clear  that  he  is  totally  dedicated  to  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  championing  the 
eastern  box  turtle  and  ttying  to  find  out  as 
much  as  he  can  about  its  life  history.  He 
summed  up  his  feelings  about  the  Butter- 
milk Hill  Nature  Sanctuary  when  he  told 
us,  “1  always  have  a sense  of  gratitude  when 
I’m  here.  Here  the  turtles  can  he  safe.”  □ 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.j.  Reilly 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  bowhunting, 
improving  your  skills , or  need  certified  to  bowhunt  in 
another  state  or  province,  this  program  is  just  what 
you’re  looking  for. 

Pennsylvania's 
Bowhunter  Education 


I?VE  BEEN  bowhunting  for  13  years. 

Why  would  I want  to  take  a bow- 
hunter  education  class?  I know  everything 
I need  to  know  about  howhunting. 

I have  to  admit  that  those  thoughts 
went  through  my  mind  more  than  once 
last  spring  when  I signed  up  for  a 
bowhunter  education  class,  so  1 could 
bowhunt  in  New  York  that  fall.  And  I’m 
sure  I’m  not  the  only  Pennsylvania 
bowhunter  to  think  that  way  when  they 
realize  they  have  to  take  a class  to  get  an 
archery  license  in  many  of  the  states  that 
now  require  howhunters  to  complete  a class 
sanctioned  hy  the  National  Bowhunter 
Education  Eoundation  (NBEF).  Eortu- 
nately,  I didn’t  let  my  inflated  ego  get  in 
the  way  of  my  training  at  Hemlock  Archery 
Cltih  in  southern  Lebanon  County,  and  I 
came  away  not  only  with  the  bowhunter 
education  card  I needed  to  get  my  New 
York  license,  hut  also  with  a new  respect 
for  and  greater  knowledge  of  bowhunting. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
brought  bowhunter  education  under  its 
wing  in  2000.  Prior  to  that.  International 
Bowhunter  Education  Program  (IBEP) 
courses  were  sporadically  offered  around 
the  state  hy  a loose-knit  organization  of 


instructors.  “What  we  brought  to  the  pro- 
gram was  standardization,  so  that  no  mat- 
ter where  in  the  state  you  take  the  class, 
you’re  essentially  learning  the  same  mate- 
rial,’’ said  Keith  Snyder,  chief  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
Division. 

In  Pennsylvania,  bowhunter  education 
is  voluntary:  You  are  not  required  to  take  a 
howhunting  course  before  being  allowed 
to  buy  an  archery  license  here.  The  Game 
Commission  is  offering  the  course,  though, 
as  a service  to  anyone  who  wants  to  learn 
more  about  the  sport,  and  to  those  headed 
to  states  where  taking  the  program  is  man- 
datory. Currently,  as  listed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Hunter  Educatioia  Association,  14 
states  require  anyone  who  buys  a 
howhunting  license  to  first  complete  the 
IBEP  class.  They  are  Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota and  Vermont.  In  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  re- 
quire IBEP  certification. 

In  2000,  613  archers  attended  IBEP 
classes  in  Pennsylvania.  The  following  year 
attendance  was  1,023.  In  2002,  907  stu- 
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Bowhunter  education  instructor 
LEW  SAUNDERS  points  out  a deer's 
vital  organs  on  a 3-D  model. 


BOWHUNTER  education  students 
and  instructors  fan  out  to  follow 
a simulated  blood  trail  through 
the  woods. 


dents  took  the  class,  and  in  2003  there  were 
722.  A team  of  220  volunteer  instructors 
scattered  across  the  state,  who  all  receive 
regular  training  under  the  Game 
Commission’s  direction,  taught  these  stu- 
dents. 

“We’re  trying  to  make  you  a better 
bowhunter,  a more  responsible  bowhunter, 
a more  successful  bowhunter  and  a safer 
bowhunter,”  Snyder  said  of  Pennsylvania’s 
bowhunter  education  program. 

On  the  agency’s  website,  the  Game 
Commission  says,  “The  bowhunter  educa- 
tion course  is  designed  to  promote  safe, 
responsible,  knowledgeable  and  involved 
bowhunters.  Program  participants  will 
learn  skills  and  concepts,  and  socially  ac- 
ceptable attitudes  and  behaviors  focused 
on  enhancing  the  image  and  effectiveness 
of  bowhunting.  Also,  graduates  will  have 
a better  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  ethical  use  of  the  environment  and 
our  resources.” 

Anyone  1 1 years  and  older  is 
eligible  to  take  the  course. 

Snyder  said  most  students  are 
experienced  bowhunters  looking 
to  travel  to  states  where 
bowhunter  education  is  manda- 
tory. But  many  novice 
bowhunters  take  the  class  to 


learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  the 
sport  before  taking  it  up  in  earnest. 
“One  of  the  founding  precepts  of 
our  program  is  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  new  bowhunters  to 
get  off  on  the  right  foot,  rather  than 
go  through  the  ‘school  of  trial  and 
error’,”  Snyder  said. 

The  first  step  in  taking  a 
bowhunter  education  class  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  finding  one  that’s  being  offered  in 
your  area.  Go  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
web  site  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  click  on 
the  “Education”  icon  on  the  left  side  of  the 
screen,  then  click  on  “Bowhunter  educa- 
tion course  schedules  by  county.”  Click  on 
the  county  you  want  to  take  the  course  in 
and  then  find  “Bowhunter  Education.”  Or 
you  can  call  your  Game  Commission  re- 
gion office. 

Once  you’ve  signed  up,  study  materials 
will  be  mailed  to  you  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  class.  Prior  to  2003,  students  were 
required  to  attend  two  days  of  classes.  Por 
convenience,  the  Game  Commission  de- 
cided to  allow  students  to  complete  some 
of  the  work  at  home.  Now,  only  one  day  of 
classroom  instruction  is  required.  Snyder 
said  that  in  the  future  the  agency  may  of- 
fer the  class  online. 

The  materials  mailed  to  students  at 
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Instructor  JEFF  BROWN  watches  student 
TOM  TATUM  on  the  archery  practice  range. 

home  include  a videotape,  the  International 
Bowhunter  Education  Manual  and  the 
Game  Commission’s  Bowhunter  Education 
Independent  Study  Workbook.  Students  must 
watch  the  videotape  and  read  the  manual 
to  complete  a series  of  worksheets  in  the 
workbook,  which  students  must  have  with 
them  the  day  of  their  class. 

The  video  and  booklet  cover  a variety 
of  topics,  beginning  with  a brief  history  of 
bowhunting.  Learning  the  origins  of  any- 
thing can  only  help  us  understand  it  bet- 
ter. The  independent  study  materials  also 
cover  archery  equipment,  big  game 
anatomy,  basic  wilderness  survival  and  first 
aid  and  navigation.  Watching  the  video, 
reading  the  booklet  and  completing  the 
worksheets  takes  about  four  to  six  hours. 

Armed  with  your  completed  workbook 
and  your  archery  equipment  — if  you  have 
some  — it’s  now  time  to  head  for  the 
daylong  training  session.  There  are  two 


parts  to  the  classroom  training  — indoors 
and  outdoors.  Indoors,  instructors  go  over 
the  material  covered  in  the  booklet,  not 
just  to  make  sure  everyone  is  up  to  speed 
on  those  lessons,  hut  to  also  cover  the  top- 
ics in  greater  depth  and  with  more  visual 
aids. 

For  example,  the  section  on  deer 
anatomy  during  the  class  1 took  was  par- 
ticularly riveting.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
lesson,  the  instructors  used  a 3-D  deer  that 
looked  liked  a deer’s  hide  on  one  side  and 
showed  its  innards  on  the  other.  By  plac- 
ing an  arrow  in  pre-drilled  holes  on  the 
natural  side,  they  could  show  what  vital 
organs  were  hit  by  that  shot  on  the  other 
side.  Students  could  see  how  crucial  shot 
placement  is  in  killing  a deer  quickly. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  lesson,  the 
instructors  used  a picture  of  a deer  that  was 
overlaid  with  a transparency  showing  vi- 
tal organs  and  bones,  revealing  how  a deer’s 
skeleton  protects  its  heart,  lungs,  liver  and 
stomach.  By  looking  at  this  visual,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  for  example,  why  howhunters 
should  try  to  avoid  hitting  the  thick  shoul- 
der blade  at  all  costs.  Odds  are,  your  arrow 
isn’t  going  to  penetrate  that  bone  to  reach 
the  heart  and  lungs  behind  it. 

After  a hearty  lunch,  the  students  anci 
instructors  head  outdoors  for  some  real 
educational  fun.  Students  who  have  their 
own  equipment  sight  in  on  a practice  range 
to  make  sure  their  arrows  are  hitting  the 
mark.  Those  who  don’t  have  their  own  gear 


Bowhunter  education  classes  are  open  to  anyone  1 1 years  old  or  older,  and  parents 
are  encouraged  to  attend  with  their  children.  In  many  cases,  classes  are  comprised  of 
adults  with  some  hunting  experience.  Because  of  the  many  hands-on  activities,  classes 
are  limited  to  30. 

An  $18  fee  is  required,  which  is  used  to  offset  costs  and  support  the  bowhunter 
education  program.  Students  keep  the  independent  study  kit  and  training  video.  The 
bowhunter  education  course  does  not  replace  basic  Hunter-Traper  Education,  the 
course  all  first-time  hunters  must  complete  before  purchasing  a license. 

This  is  a certification  course  that  requires  students  to  attend  the  entire  course  and 
achieve  a passing  score  on  a written  exam  to  successfully  complete  the  training.  A 
certificate  of  training  is  awarded  to  graduates  at  the  course's  conclusion.  Students  will 
need  this  certificate  to  bowhunt  in  other  states  mandating  this  training.  This  certifi- 
cate is  not  required  to  purchase  an  archery  license  in  Pennsylvania. 
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At  left,  LEW  SAUNDERS 
shows  TOM  TATUM  the 
proper  use  of  a safety 
harness  for  bow- 
hunting from  a tree 
stand,  then  the  two 
discuss  the  proper 
installation  of  a 
portable,  hanging  tree 
stand  below. 


can  familiarize  them- 
selves with  bows  and 
arrows  provided  by 
the  instructors. 

Range  estimation 
is  the  first  task  after  sighting  in.  Students 
all  put  their  backs  to  an  instructor  who 
moves  around  in  the  woods.  When  the  stu- 
dents are  told  to  turn  around,  they  must 
guess  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
instructor,  and  decide  if  they  would  feel 
comfortable  or  not  with  that  shot.  After 
five  or  six  different  scenarios,  the  students 
match  their  guesses  against  the  actual  dis- 
tances recorded  by  another  instructor  with 
a laser  rangefinder.  Being  able  to  accurately 
estimate  the  distance  between  you  and 
your  target  is  crucial.  We  hunt  with  lim- 
ited-range sporting  arms.  If  your  estimate 
is  off  by  just  three  or  four  yards,  you  could 
miss  your  target  altogether  or,  worse, 
wound  it. 

Next  up  in  the  outdoor  instruction  is  a 
short  3-D  course.  In  my  class,  the  instruc- 
tors set  up  a series  of  lifelike  shooting  sce- 
narios to  test  each  student’s  ability  to  as- 
sess the  situation  and  determine  if  it  was 
possible  to  take  a safe,  legal,  ethical  shot. 
At  one  station,  a big  buck  was  placed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a line  of  “POSTED” 
signs  from  the  hunters.  Naturally,  we  were 
expected  to  conclude  that  we  couldn’t 


shoot  a deer  standing  on  land 
we  didn’t  have  permission  to 
hunt. 

At  another  station,  a doe 
was  placed  directly  behind  a 
buck  target.  That’s  a “no- 
shoot” scenario  because  you 
must  have  a clean  shooting 
lane  in  front  of  and 
behind  your  target.  If 
the  arrow  were  to  pass 
through  the  buck,  it 
could  hit  the  doe  and 
wound  it. 

Another  outdoor 
lesson  that’s  part  of  the 
class  requires  students 
to  follow  a mock  blood 
trail.  An  instructor  lays 
down  some  red  liquid 
to  simulate  the  trail  of 
a deer  that’s  been  hit. 
An  arrow  kills  by  causing  massive  bleed- 
ing, as  opposed  to  the  shock  caused  by  a 
bullet.  Almost  invariably,  deer  shot  with 
an  arrow  run  off  before  they  die.  If  you 
don’t  see  the  deer  go  down,  you’ll  have  to 
follow  its  blood  trail  to  recover  it.  The 
mock  blood  trail  simulates  that  practice. 

For  me,  the  lessons  on  treestand  safety 
were  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  the  class. 
Each  student  had  the  opportunity  to  try 
on  and  hang  from  a variety  of  safety  belts 
and  harnesses,  to  actually  experience  what 
it  feels  like  to  fall  out  of  a tree  while  wear- 
ing them.  Try  this  experiment,  and  you’ll 
immediately  go  out  and  buy  a full-body  har- 
ness. It’s  the  only  way  to  go. 

The  old-style  waist  belts  dig  into  your 
abdomen,  cutting  off  your  air  supply,  and 
if  you  fall  out  head  first,  you’re  going  to 
hang  upside  down.  The  harness,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  keeps  you  upright.  And 
because  of  its  design,  you’ll  have  no  prob- 
lem breathing  if  you  end  up  hanging  from 
your  tree.  You  could  safely  spend  hours  in 
a full-body  harness  waiting  for  help  to  ar- 
rive. 

A new  safety  tip  1 picked  up  during  my 
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class  dealt  with  climbing  into  a fixed-posi- 
tion, hanging  stand.  The  instructors 
showed  us  how  to  rig  a rope  that’s  tied  to 
the  tree  above  the  stand,  and  again  tied  to 
the  tree  at  ground  level.  Attached  to  this 
rope,  which  must  be  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port your  weight,  is  a special  sliding  knot 
with  a loop  on  the  end  that  the  hunter  clips 
his  safety  harness  to  while  climbing  the 
tree.  If  you  fall,  the  knot  is  designed  to 
tighten  around  the  rope  and  stop  the 
hunter’s  descent. 

One  of  the  outdoor  lessons  novice 
bowhunters  are  sure  to  find  helpful  is  the 
scouting  for  deer  portion.  Scouting  for  a 
good  archery  spot  is  entirely  different  from 
scouting  for  a rifle  spot,  where  the  idea  is 
to  pick  out  a good  vantage  point  that  lets 


you  overlook  a wide  expanse  of  prime  deer 
travel  corridors  or  feeding  areas.  When 
picking  a bowhunting  location,  you’re  try- 
ing to  get  within  20  yards  of  the  exact  spot 
where  you  expect  a deer  to  stand. 

Instructors  in  the  bowhunter  education 
course  will  show  you  how  to  find  deer  trails. 
They’ll  show  you  what  foods  deer  prefer  in 
the  woods  during  the  fall  months.  And 
they’ll  show  you  which  trees  are  ideal  for 
the  different  varieties  of  treestands. 

Just  because  the  bowhunter  education 
course  is  not  required  here  in  PA  doesn’t 
mean  it’s  not  worthwhile.  Even  veteran 
bowhunters  can  learn  a thing  or  two  from 
the  course.  If  you’re  dedicated  to  being 
the  best  possible  bowhunter  you  can,  check 
out  this  course.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

The  Martins  are  Coming 

For  each  correct  fact  about  purple  martins,  copy  the  letter  in  the  space  provided. 


Purple  Martins  . . . 

nest  in  colonies.  (L) 

use  feathers  to  line  their  nests.  (C) 

are  songbirds.  (A) 

depend  largely  on  humans  for  nesting  sites.  (W) 

travel  up  to  ten  miles  from  nesting  site  in  search  of  food.  (I) 

like  their  nesting  compartments  close  to  human  habitation.  (S) 

are  insect  eaters.  (O) 

are  aggressive  birds.  (W) 

are  a deep  dark  brown.  (P) 

are  migratory.  (L) 

are  the  size  of  a crow.  (E) 


Unscramble  to  complete  the  sentence.  PURPLE  MARTINS  ARE  THE 
LARGEST  OF  THE FAMILY. 


answers  on  p.  62 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


Muzzl^loader  shotgunning  is  a method  of 
hunting  that  our  ancestors  enjoyed.  And  what 
can  be  more  traditional  than  . . . 


"Smokin'"  a 
Gobbler? 


MUZZLELOADER  SHOTGUNNING  is  a method  of 
hunting  that  was  a way  of  life  for  our  ancestors.  In  our 
never  ending  rush  to  gather  new  and  improved 
equipment  that  makes  the  hunt  easier,  though,  we  have 
somehow  overlooked  the  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  our 
heritage  sports. 


About  the  time  the 

. shadbush  adds  a blush 
of  white  to  the  bare  branches 
of  the  spring  woods, 
Pennsylvania’s  mountain 
ridges  come  alive  with  the 
music  of  gobblers.  Eor  hunters, 
success  comes  to  those  who  do 
their  homework  and  ultimately 
find  themselves  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  a 
great  way  to  add  spine  tingling 
excitement  to  the  hunt  is  with 
a white  cloud  and  thunderous 
roar  from  a muzzleloading  shot- 
gun. Simply  put,  there’s  no 
better  way  to  smoke  a 
longbeard  than  with  black 
powder. 

Spicebush  and  wild  grape- 
vines blocked  all  but  the  silhouette  of  the 
gobbler.  Anticipating  the  bird  moving  into 
a shooting  lane  between  two  lichen-cov- 
ered boulders,  I eased  the  12-gauge  Tradi- 
tions Turkey  Pro  shotgun  into  position. 
This  bronzed  longbeard  and  I were  head- 
to-head  at  30  yards,  but  the  bird  was  too 
close  to  risk  the  hand  movement  to  work 
the  slate  call  and  too  obscured  by  brush 
for  a clean  shot.  Apparently  this  gobbler 
had  not  yet  spotted  my  hen  decoy  on  an 
open  flat  that  once  served  for  a charcoal 
kiln  by  woodsmen  of  an  earlier  era. 


Charcoal.  The  thought  of  colliers  turn- 
ing hardwoods  into  charcoal  suddenly 
struck  me  like  the  thunderous  gobble  that 
the  bird  belted  out  into  the  morning  mist. 
Charcoal  is  the  fuel  of  black  powder.  The 
better  the  charcoal,  the  better  the  black 
powder  performs,  and,  ironically,  there  I 
sat,  trying  to  coax  an  eastern  wild  gobbler 
into  an  opening  so  that  I could  let  loose 
the  power  of  black  powder  fueled  by  char- 
coal. 

Colliers  and  their  trade  disappeared 
more  than  a century  ago.  The  only  visible 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  Traditions  Turkey  Pro  12-gauge 
muzzleloader  with  a Bushneli  1.75-4x  scope  is 
capable  of  placing  a dense  pattern  of  shot  on 
target  at  30  yards. 


signs  of  their  work  are  the  leveled  spots  on 
hardwood  ridges  where  telltale  chunks  of 
charcoal  still  surface  after  the  winter’s  snow 
melt.  But  unlike  the  colliers,  the 
hlackpowder  shotguns  that  once  depended 
on  the  charcoal  makers’  knowledge  and 
skill  still  play  a role  in  today’s  hardwood 
forest.  These  “charcoal  burning’’  shotguns 
are  still  harvesting  turkeys.  Some  antiques, 
some  reproductions  of  original  guns,  and 
many  sporting  the  most  modern  improve- 
ments can  all  he  found,  hut  they  all  burn 
charcoal. 

Hunting  the  wild  turkey  with  a 
muzzleloading  shotgun  is  a real  blast  (par- 
don the  pun).  It’s  also  an  ultimate  chal- 
lenge for  those  who  are  looking  for  put- 
ting even  more  thrill  into  their  hunts. 
Good  calling  techniques  will  bring  a bird 
within  40  yards,  where  a modern  shotgun 
is  lethal;  hut  with  a muzzleloader,  you’ll 
need  to  get  that  bird  10  yards  closer.  Set- 
ting up  such  a close  encounter  of  the  feath- 
ered kind  also  takes  far  more  attention  to 
details,  but  the  reward  is  worth  the  effort. 

The  first  “smokin’  a gobbler”  question 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  is,  “Where  do  I 
get  a muzzleloading  shotgun?  A local  gun 
shop?  A mail  order  catalog?”  Obviously,  it 
would  he  a more  comfortable  situation  if 
you  could  roll  into  your  local  gun  shop  and 
look  at  the  samples  on  the  hack  wall.  Un- 
fortunately, with  low  demand  for 


muzzleloading  shotguns,  small  shops 
rarely  carry  them  in  stock.  The  same 
is  true  for  many  of  the  big  discount 
chains,  but  fortunately,  this  is  now 
changing. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  build- 
ing high  quality  and  affordable  side 
hammer  singles  and  doubles,  as  well 
as  in-line  singles,  include  Thomp- 
son/Center, Traditions,  CVA,  Navy 
Arms,  Knight,  Cabela’s  and 
Pedersoli.  Aside  from  price,  the  more 
important  question  is:  “Should  a tur- 
key hunter  buy  a single  or  double 
barrel?”  Three  decades  of  turkey 
hunting  has  provided  lots  of  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  results  of  shots  rang- 
ing from  5 to  35  yards.  Many  of  the  gob- 
blers I have  taken  with  single  barrel 
muzzleloading  shotguns  were  anchored  on 
the  spot,  but  over  the  years  I did,  regret- 
fully, lose  two  birds  because  I couldn’t  get 
to  them  in  time.  Every  hunter  wants  that 
first  shot  to  be  a killing  shot,  but  that  isn’t 
assured  every  time  the  trigger  is  squeezed. 
Because  muzzleloaders  cannot  provide  a 
quick  second  shot  like  modern  autoloaders 
or  pumps,  some  hunters  believe  that  the 
logical  conclusion  is  to  carry  a second  bar- 
rel. 

1 love  double-barrel  shotguns.  Having 
grown  up  with  Ithaca,  Fox  and  Franchi 
side-by-side  in  the  southeast’s  bountiful 
pheasant  fields  during  the  1960s,  I learned 
that  these  quick  to  point  and  shoot  guns 
were  deadly.  As  1 made  the  transition  to 
original  cylinder  bore  muzzleloading 
double-barrel  shotguns,  though,  I found 
that  these  guns  didn’t  provide  the  tight 
shot  patterns  needed  for  turkeys.  Those  big 
18-  to  20-pound  birds  demand  real  knock- 
down energy.  That  means  the  gun  has  to 
provide  multiple  hits  in  the  inch-wide 
brain  and  spinal  cord  region.  The  only 
practical  way  to  attain  this  was  with  an 
external  choke  added  to  the  gun. 

Mark  Bansner,  a gunsmith  from 
Adamstown  in  Berks  County,  gave  one  of 
my  early  muzzleloading  shotguns  that 
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Follow  the  manufacturer's  recom- 
mendations for  safety,  but  during  my 
own  muzzleloading  shotgun  hunt  for 
wild  turkey  this  spring  I will: 

• Run  a patch  through  a clean 
shotgun  bore  to  rid  it  of  any  grease 
or  oil. 

• Snap  a cap  to  clear  the  nipple, 
and  place  the  hammer  at  safe  or  half- 
cock. 

• Load  my  selected  charge  of  2Fg 
black  powder. 

• Load  an  overpowder  card,  fol- 
lowed by  a cushion  wad  and  plastic 
shot  cup.  Listen  for  the  hiss  from  the 
nipple  so  that  you  know  the  channel 
is  clear. 

• Load  my  selected  amount  of 
No.  4 chilled  lead  shot. 

• Load  one  thin  overshot  card. 

• Cap  the  shotgun  after  set  up 
and  when  a gobbler  is  coming  in. 

• Wait  until  the  gobbler  is  within 
30  yards. 

• Invite  everyone  I know  to  a 
backyard  barbecue  where  "smoked 
gobbler"  is  on  the  menu.  After  all,  I 
made  meat  the  old-fashioned  way 
and  should  be  darn  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishment. 


choked  advantage.  He  took  a Thompson/ 
Center  New  Englander  12 -gauge  cylinder 
bore  shotgun,  threaded  the  end  of  the  bar- 
rel and  added  a Remington  Extra  Full  Tur- 
key choke.  Wow,  did  it  ever  tighten  the 
pattern.  With  the  choke  removed,  I could 
easily  load  and  slide  the  wads  down  the 
barrel. 

This  would  be  impossible  with  a fixed 
choke  system.  With  the  choke  tube  back 
in  place,  the  extra  full  choke  was  ready  to 
pattern  a dense  swarm  at  30  yards.  Yes,  it 
does  take  extra  work  to  load  and  shoot  mul- 
tiple shots,  but  how  many  shots  do  you  get 
on  a wild  turkey? 

As  far  as  one  shot  goes,  a single,  well- 
aimed  shot  is  usually  all  a hunter  needs.  In 
order  to  make  sure  it’s  a good  one,  you  re- 
ally need  some  kind  of  aiming  device.  A 


head  on  the  front  of  the  barrel  is  sufficient 
for  wingshooting,  but  turkey  hunting  de- 
mands a more  accurate  “aimed”  shot.  A 
set  of  rifle  sights  is  good,  but  better  yet, 
add  fiber  optic  sights  to  a gun.  They  will 
really  enhance  the  shooter’s  ability  to  aim 
a load  of  shot  in  low  light  conditions. 

Scopes  for  turkey  guns  have  become 
popular,  and  these  low  powered  optics  pro- 
vide a distinct  advantage  for  aiming  at 
small  targets  such  as  a turkey’s  neck.  1 put 
a Bushnell  Trophy  1.75-4x32  Mossy  Oak 
Breakup  Camo  scope  on  my  Traditions 
Firearms  12-gauge  Turkey  Pro  Shotgun, 
and  was  amazed  at  how  accurate  this  out- 
fit is  with  No.  4s.  When  I added  a Cabela’s 
MAD  Turkey  Choke  to  the  outfit,  the  gun 
shoots  more  like  a rifle  than  a shotgun. 
This  definitely  gave  me  the  confidence  and 
pattern  density  for  shots  out  to  40  yards. 

What  about  two  shots?  There  is  no 
question  that  having  a backup,  second 
shot,  is  sometimes  necessary.  But  pointing 
a double-barreled  muzzleloader  does 
change  the  way  you  shoot.  Forget  the 
scope,  because  they  do  not  mount  easily 
on  a side-by-side.  Even  rifle  sights  are  dif- 
ficult to  add  to  the  barrel  rib.  Another 
problem  is  that  hunters  must  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  accuracy  of  each  barrel, 
because  they  do  not  shoot  to  exactly  the 
same  spot. 

Shot  density  is  regulated  by  choke,  and 
if  an  external  choke  is  not  used,  the  modi- 
fied choke  is  as  tight  as  a barrel  can  be  con- 
stricted while  still  allowing  powder  cards 
and  shot  wads  to  be  rammed  down  the 
barrel  over  the  powder.  Fortunately,  many 
of  the  new  double  barrels  are  available  with 
screw-in  chokes.  Fiber  optic  sights  can  he 
added  to  the  central  rib  between  the  bar- 
rels, hut  most  guns  will  simply  be  used  with 
the  stock  bead  and  no  rear  sight.  Lacking 
a rifle  sight  or  scope  is  a handicap.  1 feel 
that  this  limits  accurate  shooting  to  less 
than  30  yards,  but  this  shouldn’t  be  a ma- 
jor handicap.  Most  of  the  turkeys  I’ve  killed 
have  been  within  30  yards.  The  bottom 
line  in  determining  whether  a single  or 
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EXTERNAL  HAMMERS  snap  fire  from  the  caps  down 
tubes  (nipples)  to  the  powder  chamber.  The  author  has 
found  that  black  powder  is  better  with  percussion 
firearms,  while  replica  powders  such  as  Pyrodex  and 
Triple  Se7en  are  better  suited  with  in-line  shotguns  that 
use  209  shotgun  primers. 


double  barrel  is  best  is  a per- 
sonal choice.  Both  systems 
have  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. 

What  is  the  best  load?  How 
do  we  choose  the  best  DuPont 
and  Galena  (black  powder  and 
lead)  for  a 20-pound  turkey? 

That  depends  on  your  shot- 
gun. Muzzleloading  shotguns 
are  commonly  available  in  10- 
and  12-gauge,  with  most  of  the 
single-barrel  outfits  being  12 
bores.  Regardless  of  manufac- 
turer, they  all  shoot  black  pow- 
der quite  well,  but  the  higher 
ignition  temperature  of  Pyrodex  and  Triple 
Se7en  powders  demand  a hotter  cap.  So, 
if  you’re  using  a traditional  externally 
mounted  side-hammer  gun,  1 would  stick 
with  the  easiet  igniting  black  powder  in 
2Fg  granulation. 

In-line  shotguns  use  the  popular  209 
shotgun  primer,  and  outfits  from  Tradi- 
tions, Knight  and  others  work  well  with 
either  black  powder  or  Pyrodex/Triple 
Se7en,  although  1 haven’t  had  good  suc- 
cess with  pellets.  Stick  to  the  bulk  powder 
for  best  results. 

The  secret  of  successful  shot  penetra- 
tion with  any  load  is  the  result  of  the  pro- 
portion of  powder  and  shot.  Without  the 
ability  to  slam  home  a “hornet’s”  swarm  of 
shot  into  the  brain  and/or  spinal  cord  of  a 
heavy-boned  turkey,  everything  else  be- 
comes meaningless.  Shot  penetration  is  a 
result  of  four  factors:  velocity,  diameter, 
mass  and  pellet  hardness. 

Pellet  velocity  is  a direct  result  of  the 
volume  of  powder  and  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance generated  by  the  pellet  mass  and 
ftiction.  Wanting  fitst-hand  experience. 

Fun  Game  answers: 

L,  A,  W,  S,  O,  W,  L; 

SWALLOW. 


and  being  skeptical  of  advice  from  armchair 
experts,  1 decided  to  test  the  effective  pen- 
etration of  various  loads  on  real  turkey 
necks  procured  from  a local  processing 
plant. 

Testing  began  with  a Navy  Arms  T&.T 
(trap  and  turkey)  12-gauge  muzzleloader, 
because  this  double-barrel  was  choked 
modified  and  full.  A friend  and  1 set  up 
some  turkey  head/necks  on  a line  about  30 
yards  downrange.  We  began  with  a light 
load  of  2Fg  black  powder.  We  used  the  same 
volume  of  number  4 shot,  because  this  was 
the  commonly  accepted  standard  (volume 
for  volume)  touted  by  shotgun  shooters  at 
the  National  Muzzle  Loading  Rifle 
Association’s  national  matches  (NMLRA, 
P.O.Box  67,  Friendship,  IN  47021,  Phone: 
812-667-5131.)  The  velocities  recorded  by 
my  chronograph  averaged  close  to  900  feet 
per  second  for  both  the  modified  and  full 
choke  barrels.  Because  modern  shotguns 
chambered  for  3 -inch  magnums  produce 
velocities  around  1 ,400  feet  per  second,  the 
light  load  in  this  muzzleloader  seemed  way 
too  wimpy  for  turkey. 

To  increase  the  velocity,  we  progres- 
sively raised  the  volumes  of  2Fg  black  pow- 
der. Our  heaviest  load  punished  the  shoul- 
der, but  it  did  record  1,290  feet  per  sec- 
ond. The  No.  4s  proved  devastating  on  the 
turkey  necks,  as  smashed  and  separated 
vertebrae  revealed  the  energy  in  these  large 
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pellets,  but  the  very  few  hits  revealed  a 
problem  with  pattern  density.  1 settled  on 
a load  that  chronographed  at  1 ,250  fps,  and 
the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  pattern  was 
reduced. 

What  happens  when  you  reduce  the  size 
of  the  shot?  The  714s  showed  good  den- 
sity, but  flattened  out  on  the  bony  verte- 
brae; they  just  didn’t  penetrate.  Some  of 
the  6s  penetrated  between  the  vertebrae, 
but  not  through  the  vertebrae  or  skull  at 
30  yards,  but  they  did  give  a winning  pat- 
tern density.  1 decided  to  stick  with  the 
fewer  pellets  in  No.  4,  betting  on  increased 
penetration. 

Now  that  1 had  defined  the  choice  of 
velocity  and  diameter  of  the  shot,  the  ques- 
tion of  mass  and  hardness  still  needed  test- 
ing. Soft  lead  flattens  out  too  easily  to  be  a 
good  choice  for  penetration.  Hardened 
lead  is  better.  This  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  chilled  shot  and  is  commonly  avail- 
able. Copper-plated  chilled  shot  is  even 
better  and  steel  shot  is  the  best  in  the  pen- 
etration department. 

With  steel  shot,  though,  you  do  not 
have  the  mass  for  retaining  energy  the  way 
lead  does,  which  means  that  you  may  want 
to  limit  your  shots  to  30  yards.  My  tests 
with  steel  did  prove  that  the  hardened  iron 
pellets  do  give  excellent  patterns,  but  you 
need  a modern  barrel  that  is  designed  to 
handle  the  stresses  generated  by  this  hard 
pellet  load. 

While  my  tests  did  not  include  bismuth 
and  tungsten  shot,  because  they  were  not 
available  over  the  counter,  it  would  not 
surprise  me  if  future  muzzleloading  shot- 
guns could  take  advantage  of  the  heavier 
mass  and  retained  energies  of  this  relatively 
new  form  of  nontoxic  shot.  But  a note  of 
caution  is  needed,  as  older  muzzleloading 
shotgun  barrels  may  not  be  equipped  to 
handle  anything  other  than  lead  shot. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  tighten  a 
shotgun  pattern  is  by  using  a plastic  shot 
cup.  Not  only  will  the  plastic  save  the  bore 
from  friction  with  the  shot,  it  will  also  re- 
strict the  expansion  of  the  shot  as  it  exits 


Using  muzzleloading  shotguns  enables 
hunters  to  use  cool  accoutrements,  such  as 
these  powder  and  shot  horns  crafted  by 
SKIP  HAMAKER. 


the  muzzle,  giving  an  overall  increase  of  5 
to  10  percent  in  density. 

Is  all  of  this  too  much  for  the  average 
hunter  to  deal  with  when  all  they  normally 
do  in  a modern  shotgun  is  load  a shell, 
point  the  gun  and  fire?  Yes,  but  then  I don’t 
think  Pennsylvania  has  many  average 
hunters.  Most  of  them  are  above  average 
when  it  comes  to  hunting  technology,  and 
are  always  looking  for  a new  challenge. 
That  is  what  the  muzzleloading  shotgun  is 
all  about.  It’s  a visually  exciting,  mechani- 
cally challenging  and  historically  fun  way 
to  chase  away  cabin  fever.  After  all,  this 
isn’t  something  really  new. 

Muzzleloader  shotgunning  is  a method 
of  hunting  that  our  ancestors  enjoyed,  but 
in  our  never  ending  rush  to  gather  new  and 
improved  equipment  that  makes  the  hunt 
faster  and  easier,  we  have  somehow  over- 
looked the  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  renewing  our  acquaintance 
with  our  heritage  sports.  So  go  smoke  a 
gobbler  and  have  some  fun  doing  it.  □ 
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T’HE  day  was  a gift,  the  last  truly  warm  morning  before  winter.  We  were  hiking 
into  the  mountains,  picking  our  way  along  a fast-moving  stream  too  deep  to  wade  and 
too  wide  to  jump,  headed  for  a beaver  dam  where  there  might  be  wood  ducks  resting  on 
the  tranquil  backwater,  or  hermit  thrushes  feeding  on  the  blood-red  spicehush  berries. 

The  sun  faded  behind  clouds  as  the  morning  wore  on,  and  the  forest  was  dark,  the  air 
damp;  the  rhododendrons  and  the  high  hemlocks  cast  everything  in  a cool  green  light, 
except  for  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  witch-hazels,  small  and  twisted  like  slivers  of  lemon 
peel.  The  running  water  made  a sound  that  hung  in  the  air  like  mist. 

The  deer  path  led  through  deeper  woods  now,  into  a fine  stand  of  hemlocks  well  into 


their  second  century,  straight  and  heavy-holed.  Yellow  needles,  short  and  blunt,  drifted 


down  — a quiet,  businesslike  changing  of  the  leaves,  with  none  of  the  flamboyance  of 
the  maples  or  the  oaks. 

I stopped  and  touched  the  corrugated  hark  of  one  especially  large  hemlock;  it  was  slick 
and  cool,  and  my  hand  came  away  stained  with  a smudge  of  green  algae.  I closed  my  eyes 
and  breathed  deeply,  smelling  the  rich,  tannic  smell  of  a hemlock  forest  on  a wet  day  — 
a smell  which  for  me  always  spoke  most  eloquently  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  but 
which  now  brings  a mingled  sense  of  nostalgia,  anger  and  yearning. 

We  are  losing  our  hemlocks,  that  signature  tree  of  Penn’s  Woods.  The  life  is  being 
sucked  out  of  them  by  yet  another  damnable  insect,  an  adelgid  that  hitchhiked  here  from 
a far  corner  of  the  world,  and  it  breaks  my  heart.  I know  that  in  much  of  the  state  the 
hemlocks  are  still  green  and  healthy,  but  here  in  the  southeast  — as  in  southern  New 
England,  as  in  the  northern  Blue  Ridge  — they  are  mostly  gaunt  and  gray,  or  they’re  dead. 

The  entomologists  are  making  a last-ditch  assault,  releasing  little  black  ladybugs  from 
Japan  that  eat  the  adelgids,  and  a frigid  winter  like  the  one  we  just  had  helps,  because  it 
kills  the  pests.  But  in  the  long  run,  I suspect  that  these  are  merely  delaying  tactics.  The 
adelgid  is  a juggernaut  rolling  across  the  Appalachians. 

Loss  operates  on  many  levels.  I have  read  much  about  the  loss  of  the  American  chest- 
nut to  a foreign  blight.  I have  found  the  saplings  that  still  sprout  from  old  rootstock,  until 
the  disease  kills  them,  too.  I have  looked  at  the  old  photographs  of  great  chestnuts,  tall 
and  vibrant,  but  the  images  are  just  smears  of  ink  on  a page;  the  truth  behind  them  is  dead. 
The  loss  only  seems  real  to  me  when  I remember  my  great-grandfather  quietly  weeping, 
when  he  talked  about  how  he  missed  the  sweet  taste  of  chestnut  kernels,  or  the  way  the 
trees  exploded  into  flower  each  June,  turning  the  ridges  white. 

It  seems  possible  that  I will  outlive  Pennsylvania’s  hemlocks,  as  ^ ..  t i 

he  outlived  his  beloved  chestnuts.  A photograph  may  preserve 
the  cool  green  light  of  an  old  hemlock  stand,  and  words  may 

capture  the  sound  of  wind  in  the  conical  treetops  or  the  way  a hlackhurnian  warbler 
flames  orange  in  the  sun  of  a spring  morning  among  its  branches.  But  when  the  last  of  us  is 
gone,  whoever  walked  through  the  green  air  as  the  tired,  yellow  needles  tinkled  down 
like  smooth  confetti  — when  we’re  gone,  those  of  us  who  took  a deep  breath  and  reveled 
in  that  tannic  bite  in  our  nose,  who  will  know  to  mourn  the  smell  of  a hemlock  forest? 
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PGC  Limited  Edition  Fine  Art 


Fall  Birds 
By  Stephen  Leed 


Silent  Hunter 
By  Laura  Mark-Finberg 

Prints  run  about  15  x 22° 
inches  and  sell  for  only  $125 
each,  plus  s&h;  for  framed 
prints  add  $97.50,  plus  s&h. 
PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 


Spring  Birds 
By  Stephen  Leed 


Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  call 
i-B5B-8>BB-3459  and  have  your  Visa,  Discover, 
MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


S&H  Charges 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


Visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at  www^QC.etate.pa.ue  for 
more  prints  and  other  FGC  products. 


products. 


Game  News  Patches 


Two  new  patchee  to  oommemo- 
rate  the  75th  anniveroary  of 
Game  News  are  now  available. 

The  first  In  what  will  beoome  a 
series  of  field  Note  patohes 
desl0ned  by,  of  oourse,  Nlok 
Kosato,  and  a “75  years  of 
Game  News”  patoh  designed 
by  lon0-tlme  Game  News 
artist  Mark  Anderson  are  both 
sure  to  be  hits  for  Game  News 
fans  and  patch  oolleotors. 

The  4-lnch  embroidered  patches 
are  $4.71  each,  plus  s&h.  FA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales  ta'K. 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1,00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 


Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Woodcock  Twosome 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


WOOPCOCK  TW050ME,  by  Gerald 
Putt,  i0  the  2004  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art 
print.  The  woodcock  frequents 
wet  areas,  where  it  feeds 
mainly  on  earthworms,  using 
its  long  pointed  bill  to  probe 
for  its  prey.  Woodcock  are 
migratory  birds,  heading  south 
when  the  weather  turns  cool, 
and  are  a favorite  gamebird  of 
many  hunters. 

FEINTS  are  on  acid- 
free  paper;  image  is 
15  X 22V2  inches. 

Cost  is  $125,  plus 
s&h  (for  framing 
add  $97.50,  plus 
s&h).  Embroidered, 

4-inch  patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and 
research  projects. 
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Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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COPA  submitted  the  following  letter  as  their  official  stand  on  House 
Resolution  15,  a legislative  look  into  the  feasibility  of  merging  the  Game 
Commission  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 

For  the  Record 

The  conservation  oeeicers  oe  Pennsylvania  association 

(COPA),  wishes  to  convey  its  collective  disappointment  and  opposition  to  cun 
rent  initiatives  suggesting  the  merging  of  our  Commonwealth’s  Pish  &.  Boat  Commis- 
sion (PPBC)  and  Game  Commission  (PGC)  with  one  another  or  a third  agency.  COPA 
is  the  professional/fraternal  organization  of  Waterways  Conservation  Officers  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  Officers  of  all  ranks  as  well  as  a civilian  “associate”  membership. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  argue  all  benefits  and  shortcomings  of  the  potentially 
reorganized  management  of  our  Commonwealth’s  wildlife  and  environment.  We  re- 
main with  open  minds  and  devout  interest  in  what  is  best  for  the  public  and  natural 
resources.  What  has  occurred  thus  far  in  this  most  recent  effort,  however,  is  something 
less  than  a broad  study  and  serious  analysis  as  was  proposed  in  House  Resolution  15  of 
2003. 

Instead,  this  latest  endeavor  merely  places  the  issue  and  affected  entities  into  a state 
of  duress,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  good  result  will  occur  in  these  circumstances.  With 
a sole  purpose  of  cost-cutting  rather  than  improved  service  concurrent  with  superior 
efficiency,  continuation  of  this  initiative  as  is  can  only  evolve  into  a disservice  to  the 
resource  and  the  public. 

The  report  and  summarizing  recommendation  produced  in  response  to  HR  15  is 
unfortunately  short-sighted  and  unfair  to  the  agencies,  the  resources  and  the  public. 
Rather  than  investigating  and  recommending  a variety  of  solutions  as  was  proposed  in 
the  resolution,  the  study  made  a singular  focus  on  combining  the  Pish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission with  the  Game  Commission  based  on  t’he  purported,  if  not  superficial  and  insig- 
nificant, gross  savings  of  some  $5  million. 

But,  this  theoretical  savings  is,  indeed,  most  significant  because  it  is  based  on  the 
decrease  of  field-level  staff  — mostly  Conservation  Officers.  This  is  easily  translated 
into  less  service,  and  we  are  certain  that  this  is  neither  what  the  public  (your  constitu- 
ents) wants  nor  what  the  resource  deserves. 

The  rationale  used  in  this  proposed,  radical  reduction  of  law  enforcement  staff  is  to 
curtail  their  participation  in  all  but  the  pure  duties  of  violation  detection  and  apprehen- 
sion. This  is  hardly  effective  policing  for  any  type  of  law  enforcement.  The  entire  law 
enforcement  community  has,  over  the  last  two  decades,  bolstered  “community  polic- 
ing” as  a cornerstone  emphasis  in  improved  public  service.  Why  would  the  legislature 
propose  anything  less  for  the  enforcement  of  fish,  game,  boating  and  environmental 
laws?  And,  to  suggest  that  some  12  newly  hired  “wildlife  technicians”  could  perform  all 
of  the  non-enforcement  duties  currently  achieved  by  approximately  300  full-time  con- 
servation officers  is  most  unrealistic. 

If  the  legislature  and/or  the  governor’s  office  is  responsibly  motivated  to  explore  im- 
proved efficiency,  funding  AND  service  to  the  Commonwealth’s  natural  resources  and 
it’s  beneficiaries,  including  our  annual  $4-billion-plus  hunting-fishing-boating  economy, 
the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  provide  insight  from  the  grassroots  of  outdoor  public  safety  and  resource  protection, 
conservation  and  enhancement.  — Brian  B.  Burger,  President 
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letters 


Editor; 

I’m  an  avid  fox  trapper  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the 
state,  maintaining  a trapline 
daily  for  eight  weeks. 

When  I saw  in  the 
December  issue  that  the 
2002  red  fox  harvest  was 
33,007,  while  for  2001  it  was 
33,001,  I was  stunned. 

As  weather  conditions 
make  or  break  furbearer 
harvests,  I have  to  question 
those  numbers.  2001  was 
essentially  snow-free  and 
mild,  while  2002  brought 
record  cold  and  snow. 

My  red  fox  take  was  off  40 
percent  in  2002,  and  there 
also  was  a substantial  drop  in 
the  number  of  skins  sold. 

J.  SUBACH 
Nottingham 

The  numbers  in  our  report 
are  statewide  estimates,  but  in 
different  areas  of  the  state, 
harvests  increased,  decreased 
and  remained  the  same.  In  your 
area,  you  may  very  well  be 
right  about  the  harvest  being 
down  from  the  year  before. 

Editor; 

A quick  summary  of  the 
50  PGC  Retirees  in  the 
January  issue  reveals  29  years 
as  the  average  service,  with 
32.7  the  average  of  those 
with  30  or  more  years.  And 
they  all  look  young,  with  so 
many  smiling. 

What  a testimony  to  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  organization. 

My  sincere  congratulations 
to  all  and  thank  you  for  the 
service  you  provided  for  the 
sportsmen,  sportswomen  and 
other  conservationists. 

C.  Mills  Jr. 
Huntingdon  Valley 


Editor: 

I was  discussing  bear 
hunting  with  my  other  half 
and  he  said  that  a mother 
bear  may  be  shot  during 
hunting  season,  even  if  she 
has  cubs.  If  this  is  the  case, 
what  happens  to  the  cubs? 

J.  McCauslin 

Windsor 

When  they’re  1 1 months  of 
age,  at  the  time  of  our  hunting 
season,  black  bears  weigh  an 
average  80  pounds , and  are 
fully  capable  of  surviving  on 
their  own. 

Editor: 

I wanted  to  let  you  know 
how  much  I enjoyed 
February’s  cover.  I had  a 
basset  hound  just  like  him. 

He  was  a good  rabbit  dog  and 
brought  me  a lot  of  good 
memories. 

N.  West 
Beaver  Falls 

Editor: 

I’m  very  supportive  of 
antler  restrictions,  but  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for 
exempting  junior  hunters. 
Using  a 35-pound  bow,  my 
12-year-old  son  shot  his  first 
deer,  a trophy  4-point,  at  15 
yards. 

J.  Landis 

COATESVILLE 

Editor: 

When  we  moved  to  Berks 
County  in  1973,  when  I was 
16, 1 began  hunting  SGL 
110.  We  hunted  the  top  of 


the  ridge  every  day.  As  I got 
older,  I could  not  always 
make  it  to  the  top,  but  when 
I did,  it  was  an  accomplish- 
ment. (The  sore  muscles 
made  me  feel  like  I’d  really 
done  something.) 

Therefore,  I have  to  ask, 
why  would  you,  during  the 
rifle  deer  season,  open  the 
last  big  wilderness  in  the 
county  to  motor  vehicles? 

R.  Knepp 
Mohrsville 

Check  out  February’s 
“Crossings”  column,  and  you’ll 
find  that  Ben  Moyer  expresses 
the  same  sort  of  sentiments. 
Generally,  though,  several  state 
game  lands  roads  normally 
closed  to  motor  vehicles  are 
opened  seasonally  to  provide 
better  access , which  helps 
reduce  crowding  and  better 
distribute  the  deer  harvest. 

Editor: 

My  grandma  and  grandpa 
sent  me  one  of  your  bluebird 
boxes.  My  dad  and  I built 
and  painted  it,  and  then  we 
hung  it  on  the  tree. 

I just  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  that  we  had 
chickadees  nesting  in  your 
bluebird  box  in  Wasilla, 
Alaska. 

R.  Mackey 
Wasilla,  AK 

Rebecca  is  seven  years  old, 
and  the  granddaughter  of 
PF&BC  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  Martha  Mackey, 
Allegheny  County. 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


W’lTH  THE  FINAL  throes  of 
winter  just  around  the  corner, 

1 find  my  thoughts  turning  to  the 
warmer,  greener  days  of  spring.  I also 
start  to  reminisce  about  past  spring 
turkey  hunting  experiences.  After 
more  than  30  years  of  chasing 
elusive,  and  sometimes  frustrating, 
toms,  I can  recall  each  and  every 
bird  I’ve  ever  lured  close  with  a call. 


Of  course,  breaking  out  the  photo  albums 
with  me  proudly  displaying  my  past 
spring  trophies  adds  color  to  the  memo- 
ries. 

But  there  is  one  bird  in  particular,  an 
old  crafty  foe  that  has  carved  a welcome 
niche  in  my  turkey  hunting  history,  and 
he  is  the  first  bird  I think  about  when  the 
spring  season  is  mentioned.  1 have  a 
habit  of  naming  game  animals  that  I 
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enjoy  matching  wits  with,  and  I fondly 
named  this  old  monarch  “Einstein.”  His 
above  average  ability  to  avoid  the  gun, 
and  his  uncanny  knowledge  of  distance 
and  time,  in  my  opinion,  made  him  a 
deserving  recipient  of  the  name. 

My  first  experience  with  Einstein  was 
April  1996.  While  scouting  a new  area  to 
hunt,  I located  a small  clearing  that  at 
one  time  had  been  the  yard  of  a farm- 
house on  the  edge  of  a large  tract  of 
forested  game  lands.  It  was  an  hour  walk 
from  the  road  to  this  little  clearing,  and  I 
found  a hiding  spot  in  the  roots  of  a large 
fallen  apple  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Dressed  in  full  camo,  I sat  down 
with  my  back  against  the  roots  to  listen 
to  the  many  wild  animals  celebrating  the 
advancing  spring  warmth.  Two  large  hens 
appeared  in  the  far  edge  of  the  clearing 
and  warily  made  their  way  toward  me.  I 
also  noticed  another  bird  following  them, 
but  it  remained  back  in  the  timber  until 
they  got  halfway  across  the  field. 

When  that  third  bird  made  its 
appearance,  he  stood  like  a king  survey- 
ing his  domain.  He  stretched  his  neck  to 
its  limit  as  he  slowly  scanned  to  and  fro. 
His  great  size  dwarfed  the  two  hens  that 
were  nearly  in  my  lap  now,  but  I paid 
them  no  mind;  my  attention  was  riveted 
on  the  long,  thick  brush  protruding  from 
the  breast  feathers  of  the  gobbler.  The 
beard  had  to  be  at  least  12  inches,  I 
thought,  and  he  must  have  weighed  25 
pounds. 

The  two  hens  split  up  and  passed 
within  10  feet  of  the  great  apple  roots. 

Up  until  then  my  statue-like  ruse  had 
been  successful,  and  that  big  old  tom 
followed  the  path  of  the  hen  to  my  right. 

I slowly  turned  my  head  to  follow  his 
progress,  allowing  my  eyes  to  soak  up  all 
of  his  features.  He  had  a noticeable  limp 
and  favored  his  left  side  when  walking. 
His  right  eye  was  totally  white,  and  his 
snood  — which  was  as  thick  as  my 
thumb  at  the  base  — hung  well  below  his 
beak.  His  head  and  neck  were  a brilliant 


red,  except  for  three  round  white 
spots  on  his  upper  neck  and  jaw.  I 
realized  that  those  spots  were  scars. 
He  had  been  previously  shot  at,  I 
figured,  and  the  run-in  had  robbed 
him  of  his  eyesight  in  his  right  eye 
and  crippled  his  right  leg.  My 
admiration  of  him  grew  with  each 
passing  moment. 

When  the  old  tom  passed  just  out 
of  sight,  a crow  flew  over  the  field 
and  let  out  a hoarse  caw'caw.  The 
gobbler  let  out  a response  that  I 
would  recognize  all  too  well  for 
many  spring  mornings.  His  voice  was 
unique  — low  and  coarse,  almost 
hissing.  The  shotgun  pellets  must 
have  damaged  his  vocal  chords,  as 
well  as  his  eye  and  leg.  I heard  him 
gobble  once  more  in  the  distance 
before  I peeked  around  the  tree  roots 
to  be  sure  the  birds  were  out  of  sight. 
Exhaling  deeply  and  shaking,  I 
slowly  rose  to  my  feet.  I knew  where 
I’d  be  hunting  in  May. 


Eor  the  following  five  weeks  I 
spent  every  spare  moment  looking, 
listening  and  attempting  to  harvest 
that  big  old  bird,  but  I didn’t 
succeed.  I did  find  out,  though,  that 
he  had  a vast  amount  of  cunning, 
perhaps  due  to  his  previous  encoun- 
ters with  man.  On  four  occasions  I 
had  him  just  out  of  shotgun  range, 
and  one  foggy  morning  he  circled  me 
and  then  snuck  in  to  within  10 
yards.  But  I couldn’t  turn  to  take  the 
shot.  On  two  other  occasions, 
smaller  gobblers  were  coming  within 
range  and  he  would  run,  awkwardly. 
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into  their  midst  and  chase  them  off, 
and  then  disappear  himself. 

The  spring  of  ’97  was  a near 
repeat  of  the  previous  year.  During  a 
pre-season  scouting  trip  I confirmed 
that  Einstein  was,  indeed,  still  alive. 

1 actually  had  him  within  15  yards 
and  got  some  good  still  photos  of 
him.  But  that  was  the  only  time  that 
spring  that  he  let  down  his  guard.  1 
tried  many  new  tactics  and  even 
took  a week’s  vacation  to  hunt  him. 

1 started  moving  my  set-ups  every 
time  he  would  answer  the  call.  1 
would  use  decoys  with  varying 
numhers  at  each  setting.  I even  used 
a gobble  call  one  morning  — mid- 
week, when  most  other  hunters  were 
absent. 

Didn’t  quite  work,  though:  The 
gobble  call  had  Einstein  coming 
closer  than  normal,  hut  an  unseen 
hunter  stalked  in  and  shot  my  jake 
decoy.  So  I trashed  the  gobble  call  to 
concentrate  on  other  means  of 
deception.  On  two  occasions,  I even 


took  along  a partner,  to  try  and  double 
up  on  the  old  codger,  hut  that  didn’t 
work  either. 

On  the  final  morning  of  the  season,  1 
sat  against  a great  oak  and  pondered 
what  new  information  I had  gained.  I 
learned  that  Einstein  was  extremely 
territorial,  and  that  he  would  not  let  his 
guard  down  and  go  into  strut  unless  he 
had  a moving  hen  in  front  of  him,  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  season  he  would 
not  come  any  closer  than  60  or  so  yards 
of  a hen.  1 started  forming  new  strategies 
for  next  spring,  and  hoped  he  would  live 
to  see  another  May.  By  my  estimates  he 
was  already  at  least  five  years  old,  and  his 
chances  of  survival  were  dwindling. 

The  spring  of  ’98  saw  me  preparing  for 
the  hunt  with  possessive  fervor.  A late 
March  scouting  trip  confirmed  that 
Einstein  had  survived  the  winter,  and  1 
was  sure  that  this  year  1 would  hang  his 
beard  on  my  wall.  I could  taste  the 
success  already. 

During  my  pre-season  scouting  1 
stayed  as  far  away  from  him  as  possible.  I 
studied  his  movements  from  afar  with 
binoculars  and  listened  to  his  hissing 
gobbles  from  secretive  stands.  By  the 
season  opener,  I knew  where  he 
roosted  every  night  and  set  up  on  the 
edge  of  that  patch  of  pines. 

He  started  vocalizing  well  before 
dawn,  but  with  the  coming  of  first 
light  he  flew  down  and  became 
silent  — a normal  trait  of  his.  1 
waited  him  out  and  refrained  from 
calling,  hoping  he  would  give  away 
his  location  before  1 made  any 
decisions.  An  hour  after  first  light, 
another  hunter  walked  by  on 
a fire  lane  about  100 
yards  away,  blowing 
on  crow  calls  and 
owl  hoots  to  the 
point  where 
even  the 
songbirds 
became  silent. 
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Around  10  o’clock  I decided  to  break  out 
with  some  hen  calls  and,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, Einstein  answered. 

He  wasn’t  far  from  where  he  had 
flown  down,  so  1 really  cranked  it  up  with 
some  excited  hen  calls  and  then  went 
silent.  Knowing  the  extent  of  his  stealth, 

1 sat  stone  still  for  more  than  an  hour, 
but  neither  saw  nor  heard  a peep  from 
him.  1 was  probably  too  anxious 
to  set  up  in  a new 
position,  because 
when  1 numbly  rose 
to  my  knees,  I 
heard  a familiar 
alarm  putt 
directly  behind 
me.  I immedi- 
ately brought 
my  Marlin 
bolt-action  10- 
gauge  to  my 
shoulder  while 
turning  towards 
the  source  of  the 
alarm  call.  1 could  see 
Einstein  awkwardly  running 
towards  the  woods  to  my  right,  and 
quickly  put  the  bead  sight  slightly  ahead 
of  his  neck  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Unfortunately,  a low  hanging  hem- 
lock limb  had  touched  the  barrel  end  of 
the  gun  and  slowed  my  lead  enough  that 
when  the  gun  discharged  the  shot  hit 
behind  the  fleeing  bird  and  blew  a small 
maple  completely  off  of  its  stump. 

As  that  grand  old  bird  melted  into  the 
surrounding  pines  1 smiled  at  my  misfor- 
tune, and  his  amazing  luck.  He  had 
skillfully  crept  behind  me  without  my 
knowing,  and  I was  starting  to  realize 
that  my  chances  for  bagging  this  bird 
were  dwindling  fast.  We  were  mutually 
educated  that  morning. 

1 took  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
time  off  work  during  the  season  and 
hunted  solo  the  entire  time  — I wanted 
this  bird  all  to  myself.  1 started  seeing 
another,  satellite  gobbler  that  possessed 


the  same  traits  as  old  Einstein.  He 
would  chase  off  any  other  gobblers 
from  my  decoys,  and  on  two  occa- 
sions 1 had  him  in  at  30  yards, 
strutting  and  drumming  the  entire 
time.  1 figured  this  was  Einstein’s 
progeny  and,  though  not  nearly  as 
crafty  as  his  father,  he  possessed 
many  of  the  same  physical  character- 
istics. He  had  a heavy  body 
and  a long,  thin  heard. 
Though  his  territory 
bordered  the 
king’s,  neither 
bird  would 
trespass  on  the 
other’s 
domain. 

1 spent  the 
rest  of  the  ’98 
season 

matching  wits 
with  the  grand 
one.  Other  than 
the  big  surprise  of 
opening  day,  he  was 
actually  fairly  predictable. 
His  territory  had  shrunk  compared 
to  the  previous  two  seasons,  which  1 
attributed  to  his  advancing  age  and 
loss  of  mobility  due  to  his  old 
wounds.  He  still  demanded  respect 
from  all  other  males  inhabiting  the 
woods  around  his  kingdom,  and 
could  silence  all  calling  with  just  one 
gobble.  There  were  few  great 
humans,  dead  or  alive,  that  1 
admired  more  than  old  Einstein. 

After  playing  cat  and  mouse  with 
him  for  many  weeks,  the  final  Friday 
of  the  season  saw  me  setting  up  an 
ambush  on  the  edge  of  his  territory 
near  his  roosting  pines.  1 think  1 was 
actually  to  the  point  where  1 really 
didn’t  want  to  kill  him.  1 just  wanted 
to  get  another  good  look  at  him.  1 
realized  that  this  could  be  his  last 
spring,  so  I would  go  to  extremes  to 
get  him  to  come  to  the  call  today. 
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I heard  him  gobble  and  fly  down 
at  daybreak,  and  1 immediately 
started  calling  like  an  excited  hen, 
switched  to  a deeper  toned  hen  call, 
then  immediately  back  to  the 
excited  hen  again.  Then,  like 
countless  times  before,  1 sat  stone 
still  and  silent.  1 had  one  lone 
feeding  hen  decoy  set  up  about  25 
yards  in  front  of  me,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  I caught  movement  on 
my  far  right,  coming  towards  me. 

Two  gobblers  were  cautiously 
making  their  way  toward  the  decoy. 
They  were  about  the  same  size,  and 
each  sported  an  8- inch  heard.  About 
20  yards  behind  them  were  two 
other  turkeys,  both  were  jakes.  1 was 
cursing  myself  for  not  bringing  the 
video  camera  when  one  of  the  8- 
inch  birds  saw  the  decoy  and  let  out 
a loud  gobble. 

Almost  immediately  another  tom 
gobbled  directly  behind  me,  throw- 
ing all  four  of  the  younger  birds  into 
the  alert  stance.  They  nervously 
stared  in  my  direction  as  a large 
black  form  raced  by  me,  directly  into 
the  midst  of  the  young  birds, 
scattering  them  like  flies.  It  was 
Einstein’s  son,  and  he  came  strutting 
hack  to  my  decoy,  drumming  and 
spitting  the  entire  time. 

As  he  slowly  moved  around  the 
decoy  I realized  what  a beautiful  bird 
he  really  was.  Not  as  bulky  or  long  in 


the  beard  as  his  father,  but  a true  trophy 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

After  watching  him  court  my  decoy 
for  more  than  a half  hour,  I whispered  a 
brief  apology  to  myself  for  lowering  my 
standards  and  killed  him  with  one  well- 
placed  shot.  Immediately  after  the  shot,  I 
heard  that  unmistakable  warning  putt  in 
the  pines  beyond  my  decoy  and  realized 
that  Einstein  had  been  hiding  just  out  of 
range  again,  waiting  for  assurance  that  all 
was  safe.  Maybe  if  I would  have  waited  a 
few  minutes  more  . . . 

I walked  up  to  the  lifeless  form  not 
more  than  1 0 feet  from  the  false  hen  and 
was  somewhat  surprised.  My  trophy 
sported  an  11 -inch  beard,  had  114-inch 
spurs  and,  I later  learned,  weighed  21 
pounds.  I was  proud  and  had  no  regret  for 
taking  him.  The  season  was  finished  for 
me,  and  deep  down  inside  I knew  I 
wouldn’t  likely  share  the  company  of 
Einstein  in  these  woods  again.  I picked 
up  my  trophy  and  turned  towards  the 
pines,  raising  my  hand  in  a silent  salute 
to  a worthy  old  adversary. 

I did  return  to  those  woods  in  the 
spring  of  ’99  on  a few  occasions,  hut 
never  saw  or  heard  any  signs  of  Einstein. 

I can  only  guess  at  the  nature  of  his 
demise,  hut  I can  honestly  say  that  my 
association  with  him  made  a profound 
impact  on  my  hunting  ability,  and  1 
sorely  miss  matching  wits  with  him. 

Rest  well,  old  friend.  Thanks  for  the 
memories.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Steve  Wilson 

YOU'VE  WORKED  the  ol'  boy  since  daybreak,  just  after  he  came  off  the  roost,  and 
after  an  hour  of  sparingly  calling  to  him,  first  with  "tree  calls"  on  your  mouth  call, 
soft  yelps  on  your  box  call  and  then,  finally,  finishing  him  off  with  subtle  purrs  on 
your  slate,  he's  a few  steps  from  being  in  the  roaster.  Not  so  fast,  though,  as  that 
other  tom  that  slipped  in  without  making  a sound  just  might  mess  you  up.  Now 
you've  got  two  sets  of  eyes  ready  to  bust  your  slightest  movement.  And  you've  got 
another  dilemma  — which  bird  to  take?  No  doubt  the  strutting  tom  is  the  domi- 
nant bird,  but  that  second  gobbler  is  sporting  a "paintbrush"  for  a beard,  too. 
This  is  no  time  for  hesitation,  though;  when  the  strutting  tom  takes  a few  more 
steps,  pull  the  trigger.  Oh,  the  joys  of  spring  gobbler  hunting! 
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Seasons  of  Change 

By  Carol  L.  O'Neil 


WE  ALL  HAVE  experienced  change; 

it’s  inevitable.  On  the  brink  of  the 
2003  spring  turkey  season  I was  facing  some 
major  changes  in  my  life.  Plans,  decisions 
and  details  for  a move  to  a state  across  the 
country  were  in  place,  and  1 knew  that  1 
had  a lot  of  good-byes  to  take  care  of.  One 
of  the  toughest  would  be  saying  farewell  to 
Pennsylvania’s  gently  rolling  woodlands 
that  I love  so  much.  Although  busy  with 
packing  and  preparations,  I made  plans  to 
hunt. 

1 anticipated  hunting  by  myself  on  my 
first  day  off  work,  and  then  with  my  friend 
Annette  the  first  chance  our  schedules 
permitted. 

Needing  to  see  my  favorite  hunting  area 
at  least  once  before  1 moved,  1 looked  for- 
ward to  hunting  the  territory  where  1 had 
shared  so  many  turkey  hunts  with  family 
and  friends.  The  familiar  bottomlands 
along  the  creek  had  yielded  many  gobblers, 
and  the  previous  season  I had  taken  my 
first  double-bearded  gobbler  there. 

Being  familiar  with  your  hunting  terri- 
tory certainly  has  its  advantages.  1 knew 
the  terrain  where  the  turkeys  roosted,  fed, 
strutted  and  otherwise  carried  on. 

Nate’s  Bottom  has  always  been  my 
favorite  spot  to  take  novices,  to  show 
them  the  basics  as  well  as  some  of  the 
finer  points  of  calling  in  and  bagging 
gobblers.  Memories  of  other  seasons 
and  hunts,  no  matter  if  the  tag  is  filled 
or  not,  are  what  keep  a turkey  hunter 
going  until  the  next  hunt. 

Last  season  my  friend  Annette  was 
under  my  tutelage.  An  avid  deer 
hunter  for  years,  she  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  hunting  the  monarch  of  the 
spring  woodlands.  We  hunted  in  an 


area  she  knew,  and  although  it  was 
completely  new  to  me,  we  had  a ter- 
rific time.  A few  gobblers  answered  my 
calls,  but  just  wouldn’t  cooperate. 
Later  in  the  morning  we  set  up  in  a 
different  spot  and  a lonely  hen  inves- 
tigated my  calls. 

Annette  was  set  up  at  the  base  of  a 
large  oak  tree  about  20  yards  from  me. 
As  the  hen  approached  through  the 
high  grass  along  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
we  were  both  searching  for  a gobbler 
that  might  be  trailing  her.  When  the 
hen  decided  to  investigate  closer,  1 quit 
calling  and  just  kept  an  eye  on 
Annette,  who  was  sitting  perfectly  still 
and  watching  the  show.  The  hen 
ended  up  about  10  feet  away  from 
Annette’s  boots.  When  the  hen  began 
to  meander  away,  1 gave  a few  more 
yelps  on  my  slate  call,  and  the  hen 
came  back  in  close  to  where  1 was  sit- 
ting. 

Since  enough  time  had  passed 
without  sighting  a gobbler,  I decided 
to  experiment.  1 began  talking  softly 
to  the  hen,  asking  it  questions. 
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“Where’s  your  boyfriends  this  morn- 
ing?” I asked.  Surprisingly,  the  hen 
didn’t  spook.  She  just  looked  a little 
more  cautiously  at  my  location.  “So, 
where  did  you  leave  all  your  toms? 
Why  don’t  you  do  Annette  and  me  a 
favor  and  go  back  to  where  you  were 
this  morning  and  round  them  up  and 
bring  those  gobblers  our  way?” 

As  the  hen  lingered,  I kept  talking 
and  kept  an  eye  on  both  Annette  and 
the  curious  bird.  When  I looked  at 
Annette,  I could  see  she  was  shaking, 
trying  to  hold  hack  the  laughter.  I quit 
talking  and  the  hen  eventually  dis- 
appeared into  the  dogwoods  on 
the  ridge  above  us. 

A few  days  later  we 
had  the  chance  to 
hunt  together  at 
Nate’s  Bottom.  As  tur- 
key hunters  know,  we 
all  do  a lot  of  “verbal 
hunting”  with  our  nov- 
ice partners.  With 
Annette  1 covered  the 
importance  of  not 
moving  once  you’re  in 
position,  as  well  as 
safety  instructions.  Annette  had  paid 
close  attention,  including  a tidbit  that 
sometimes  gobblers  will  approach 
without  making  a sound.  It  paid  off  for 
her. 

We  were  set  up  about  20  yards  apart 
and  it  was  getting  close  to  8 o’clock.  I 
had  been  yelping  on  my  call,  but  there 
were  no  booming  gobbles  in  response. 
I knew  we  were  in  a good  spot,  though, 
and  after  about  20  minutes  I spotted 
the  brilliant  red  head  of  a gobbler  com- 
ing up  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  ap- 
proaching the  bench  we  were  on.  The 
gobbler  kept  coming  in,  so  I quit  call- 
ing. Sneaking  a sideways  glance  at 
Annette,  I saw  that  she  didn’t  have 
her  gun  up,  and  1 wasn’t  even  certain 
she  had  seen  the  silent  gobbler. 

For  several  minutes  the  gobbler 


looked  around  for  the  “hen,”  and  then  it 
started  to  wander  away.  I gave  a few  more 
yelps  on  my  slate  call  and  it  strutted  in  front 
of  Annette.  I noticed  she  had  her  shotgun 
up,  but  I wondered  why  she  hadn’t  shot. 
Recalling  another  turkey  hunting  pupil 
that  had  froze  with  excitement  when  I 
called  a gobbler  in  for  her,  I whispered  to 
Annette,  “Take  your  best  shot.”  A few  sec- 
onds later  Annette  was  proudly  holding  her 
first  gobbler. 

I managed  to  hunt  three  days  at  Nate’s 
Bottom,  calling  in  and  passing  on  a couple 
of  jakes.  On  one  hike  out  of  the  bot- 
tomlands after  quitting  time,  I did  see 
: a longbeard,  so  I noted 

the  location  and 
planned  to  get  back 
to  that  bird  on  an- 
other morning. 

As  important  as 
hunting  is  to  me,  I 
simply  felt  it  was 
even  more  important 
to  spend  some  time 
in  my  favorite  bot- 
tomlands to  enjoy  the 
familiar  sights  and 
sounds  before  my  move  across  the 
country.  Hiking  the  familiar  trails  and  some 
of  the  particular  spots  where  I had  hunted 
with  my  father,  brothers,  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters was  important  to  me.  I needed  to  en- 
joy the  aroma  of  the  honeysuckle  that 
grows  on  the  powerline,  and  enjoy  the 
blooming  mayapples  and  dogwoods.  I en- 
joyed my  favorite  haunts  with  a bittersweet 
feeling  that  tugged  at  my  very  being.  Not 
knowing  when  I would  he  able  to  hunt  my 
bottomlands  again,  I wanted  to  savor  the 
spot  as  well  as  the  memories.  I needed  to 
imprint  them  within  my  hunter’s  heart,  to 
somehow  package  them  up  and  take  them 
with  me  for  when  I’m  feeling  homesick  for 
Pennsylvania. 

On  my  last  hunt  of  the  spring  gobbler 
season,  Annette  and  I were  teamed  up  once 
again.  I had  said  my  farewells  to  Nate’s 
Bottom,  and  it  was  now  on  to  another 
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tough  good-bye.  Good  hunting  buddies  are 
tough  to  find.  It’s  even  more  difficult  when 
you  realize  that  you  may  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hunt  with  them  again. 

The  morning  of  our  hunt  I drove 
through  dense  fog  over  country  roads  to 
meet  Annette  and  her  son  Vince.  While 
getting  our  gear  ready,  Vince  gave  us  a few 
suggestions  on  just  where  to  set  up.  One  of 
the  places  was  a spot  that  Annette  and  I 
had  hunted  before,  but  when  we  stepped 
outside  onto  the  porch  we  heard  gobblers 
sounding  off.  We  decided  to  hunt  the  gob- 
blers that  were  actively  calling,  and  if  we 
couldn’t  tag  one  of  them  we  would  try 
Vince’s  suggestions  later  in  the  morning. 

We  hiked  down  a gravel  lane  and  cut 
into  the  woods  to  approach  our  set-up  po- 
sitions. The  gobblers  were  calling  heartily 
as  Annette  and  I set  up,  and  as  daylight 
was  breaking  I started  with  a few  tree  calls. 
The  toms  went  wild  with  their  gobbling, 
and  within  minutes  I could  hear  birds  fly- 
ing down  from  their  roosts.  I knew  better 
than  to  think  it  would  be  an  easy  hunt, 
though,  after  I heard  hens  yelping  some- 
where between  the  gobblers  and  us. 

Alternating  between  my  box  and  slate 
calls,  I knew  it  would  be  tough  to  get  the 
gobblers  to  leave  the  hens  so  early  in  the 
day.  Deciding  to  let  nature  take  its  course, 
I kept  up  the  calling  and  enjoyed  hearing 
the  gobblers  respond.  At  one  point  the 
toms  were  just  out  of  sight  of  Annette,  and 
from  where  I was  located,  I knew  if  I could 
coax  them  just  a few  more  yards  my  way 
Annette  would  get  a shot.  It  didn’t  hap- 
pen, though.  The  hens  proved  to  be  better 
callers  than  me.  I decided  to  quit  calling 
and  see  what  would  happen.  A gobbler 
sounded  off  to  the  left  of  me,  and  sounded 
like  it  started  to  move  closer.  We  had  no 
luck  with  that  bird  either,  as  I saw  it  trot 
across  the  powerline  and  melt  into  the 
woods  on  the  other  side.  The  gobbler  knew 
where  all  the  action  was  going  on,  and  it 
certainly  wasn’t  on  our  side  of  the 
powerline. 

After  the  birds  drifted  away  Annette 


and  I circled  around  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  tried  approaching  them  from 
above.  It  took  us  a little  while  to  get 
there,  and  while  we  were  walking  and 
quietly  talking  the  sky  began  to  turn 
gray  and  the  wind  picked  up.  After 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  ridge  we 
heard  one  gobble.  We  quickly  set  up, 
and  within  a few  minutes  I started  call- 
ing again.  The  wind  had  picked  up  and 
I contemplated  the  spring  rain  that 
was  about  to  arrive. 

I had  found  a perfect  spot  for  this 
set-up.  My  back  was  against  a downed 
log  and  I could  see  Annette  and  well 
beyond.  An  overgrown  field  in  front 
of  us  offered  an  ideal  place  for  turkeys 
to  feed  and  was  also  an  excellent  strut- 
ting spot.  Annette  and  I were  located 
high  enough  on  the  ridge,  yet  still 
within  the  upper  corner  near  the  field 
to  call  the  gobblers  to  us. 
Woodsmanship  at  its  finest  can  still 
leave  you  empty-handed  at  the  end  of 
the  hunt,  though.  On  this  day  it  didn’t 
matter.  I was  doing  what  I love  to  do. 
Hunting  turkeys,  learning  more  about 
them,  and  enjoying  the  company  of  a 
good  friend  was  enough  for  me.  Once 
again,  I found  myself  willing  those  mo- 
ments, those  experiences,  the  sounds, 
scents  and  the  very  essence  of  the  hunt 
to  find  a permanent  place  within  my 
hunter’s  heart. 

The  rain  was  moving  in.  A few 
drops  splattered  off  my  shotgun,  but  I 
tried  to  ignore  them  so  1 could  con- 
tinue concentrating  on  my  effort  to 
freeze  this  precious  yet  fleeting  expe- 
rience. I was  reluctant  to  leave,  but  I 
had  gathered  in  my  heart  and  soul 
what  I needed.  I closed  my  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  seal  the  scene,  opened 
them  again  and  gave  a short  whistle 
to  Annette.  I was  now  ready  to  leave, 
because  in  those  moments  I had  said 
my  farewell  to  the  hunt,  to  the  wild 
turkeys  and  to  the  woodlands  of  Penn- 
sylvania. □ 
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Spring 

Challenge 

By  Donald  Barker 

Dispatcher,  Southcentral  Region 


The  2003  spring  gobbler  season 
dawned  with  me  and  my  grand- 
son, Scott  Andrew,  huddled  in  our 
blind  on  the  east  end  of  my  wife’s  fam- 
ily farm  in  Centre  County. 

Our  early  scouting  had  produced  a 
fair  number  of  birds  and  two  very  nice 
gobblers,  and  althotigh  hunting  pres- 
sure is  high  in  this  area,  we  felt  our 
prospects  were  good. 

The  blind  we  were  hunting  from 
completely  concealed  us  from  every- 
thing— which  I found  necessary 
when  hunting  with  an  8-year-old. 
Dawn  came  and  went  with  no  answer 
to  our  calls.  Frustration  had  not  yet 
set  in,  but  1 think  Scott  Andrew  ex- 
pected our  hunt  to  work  out  the  way 
many  videos  and  TV  shows  portray  — 
call  twice  and  watch  the  gobblers  run 
in  to  the  decoys.  Not  this  day,  though, 
as  the  next  five  hours  produced  noth- 
ing. Not  even  a close  shot  was  heard. 
It  was  like  the  season  had  never 
started.  Little  did  1 know  that  this  was 
only  the  start  of  my  spring  challenge. 

As  this  was  the  only  day  Scott 
could  hunt,  and  wanting  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  time  with  my  grand- 
son, we  spent  the  afternoon  trout  fish- 
ing on  Spruce  Creek,  which  runs  past 
our  farmhouse. 

As  1 began  to  think  about  the  rest 
of  the  season,  and  the  fair  number  of 
gobblers  it’s  been  my  good  fortune  to 
bag  in  my  44  years  of  hunting,  1 de- 


cided to  take  the  advice  of  a friend  and 
fellow  turkey  hunter.  Jay  Gregory,  who  told 
me  that  1 didn’t  know  what  1 was  missing 
by  not  hunting  spring  gobblers  with  a bow. 
1 felt  now  was  the  time,  so  off  to  the  range 
1 went. 

Using  an  old  decoy  as  a target,  I sat 
down  on  my  turkey  seat  to  see  what  a few 
shots  with  my  Matthews  Solo  Cam  would 
produce.  What  1 found  was  the  first  major 
hurdle  in  my  spring  challenge:  To  say  the 
least,  shooting  while  sitting  and  trying  to 
keep  movement  to  a minimum  proved  to 
be  quite  difficult.  After  a few  days  of  ad- 
justing positions  and  draw  weight,  however, 
and  practicing  in  full  gear,  1 found  that  my 
effective  range  would  reach  to  25  or  30 
yards. 

My  work  schedule  for  the  upcoming 
week  allowed  me  to  hunt  every  day,  which 
is  just  what  1 planned  to  do,  on  a game  lands 
in  Blair  County.  The  first  two  mornings 
produced  answers  to  my  calls,  and  on  the 
second  day  a large  gobbler  was  paying  at- 
tention to  both  my  calls  and  decoys  when 
a nearby  shot  turned  him  around  and  sent 
him  packing.  1 realized  then  that  decoy 
placement  and  shooting  location  were  go- 
ing to  he  critical  to  my  success. 

Using  a blind  would  help  conceal  move- 
ment, but  would  also  make  changing  loca- 
tions cjuickly  a problem.  1 decided  that  the 
blind  would  wait  till  next  year.  1 now  was 
wondering  what  other  challenges  faced  me 
in  connecting  with  a spring  bird.  For  the 
next  four  days  I changed  locations  many 
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times,  and  although  each  day  I had  turkeys 
close  enough  to  take  with  a gun,  the  how 
shot  never  presented  itself. 

I closed  the  season  set  up  below  a large 
rock  outcrop  on  private  property 
in  Huntingdon  County.  Al- 
though a steady  drizzle 
kept  me  company,  1 
was  determined  to 
stay  until  the 
very  end.  After 
getting  an  an- 
swer to  my  call 
and  seeing  a 
large  mature 
bird  working 
towards  my  de- 
coys, 1 felt  my 
spring  challenge 
was  about  to  be  met. 

But  then,  all  of  a sud- 
den, the  gobbler  took  flight 
off  the  ridge  and  headed  for 
Route  22. 

My  first  thought  was  that  another 
hunter  had  spooked  the  bird,  but  looking 
around  the  area  where  the  gobbler  had 


come  from  yielded  nothing.  With  two 
hours  of  hunting  time  left,  1 decided 
that  I had  nothing  to  loose  by  staying 
put.  Hearing  a noise  from  the  north,  1 
turned  and  saw  movement  coming 
from  my  left  towards  the  de- 
coys. It  wasn’t  a turkey,  but 
mature  coyote. 
When  I reached  into 
my  vest  for  my  cam- 
era, however,  he 
saw  the  move- 
ment and  was 
gone  in  a flash. 

Even  though  I 
didn’t  harvest  a 
gobbler,  my  spring 
challenge  did  pro- 
duce sightings  of  41 
deer,  37  turkeys,  four 
grouse,  quite  a few  hawks 
and  owls,  many  different 
songbirds,  more  squirrels  than  I could 
count  and,  of  course,  one  coyote,  as 
well  as  another  great  spring  in  God’s 
woods  — and  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  face  next  year’s  challenge.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Successful  Shotgunning,  by  Peter  F.  Blakeley,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  1 7055,  www.stackpolebooks.com,  240  pp.,  hardback,  $24.95,  plus 
$4.50  shipping  & handling.  Successful  shotgunning  isn't  an  inherent  trait;  it's  a skill  that 
must  be  learned.  It  requires  systematic  study  and  the  ability  to  accurately  calculate  the 
variables  of  moving  targets.  This  book  focuses  on  wingshooting  and  sporting  clays 
techniques.  Gain  a better  understanding  of  the  shooting  process  as  a whole  as  you  sharpen 
your  skills  and  become  a better  shot.  Learn  to  evaluate  moving  targets  in  wingshooting 
situations  in  the  field,  in  a competitive  environment,  on  a sporting  clays  course,  or  on  a 
skeet  field.  Choose  the  correct  shotgun  and  fit  for  you.  Learn  to  diagnose  some  common 
eye  problems  and  correct  your  sight  picture.  The  author  is  the  resident  shooting  coach  at 
one  of  the  finest  shooting  facilities  in  the  world  — the  Dallas  Gun  Club  in  Texas.  Before 
coming  to  the  U.S.  he  was  the  instructor  at  Annandale  Shooting  Ground,  on  the  Earl  of 
Annandale's  Estate  in  South  West  Scotland.  Over  the  last  27  years  his  innovative  coaching 
methods  have  taught  thousands  of  shotgunners  how  to  improve  their  game. 
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Rare  Trophy 

By  Don  Feigert 


ON  MAY  3,  2002,  75-year-old 
Jack  Colgan  from  Transfer 
entered  a woodlot  in  northern 
Mercer  County.  When  he  emerged  a 
short  time  later,  he  carried  a rare 
trophy  — a 23-pound  gobbler  with 
1 '/2-inch  needle  sharp  spurs,  and  a 9- 
inch  blond-colored  beard. 

While  interviewing  Colgan  at  his 
home  in  June,  1 couldn’t  help  but 
notice  how  lean  and  healthy  he  is  for 
his  age,  and  that  his  60  years  of 
hunting  has  given  him  a strong 
degree  of  self-confidence.  Ide’s  also 
an  individualist,  and  being  rather 
new  to  spring  gobbler  hunting,  his 
methods  are  rather  unconventional. 

“It  was  7 o’clock  when  I got  in 
the  woods,”  said  Colgan.  “That’s 
generally  my  usual  time.  I used  to 


)im  Deniker 


walk  in  when  it  was  still  dark,  but  I quit 
doing  that  a long  time  ago.”  Colgan 
traveled  a short  ways  into  the  woodlot 
and  arrived  at  the  exact  location  where 
he’d  taken  a turkey  during  the  fall 
season.  As  he  removed  his  orange  cap 
and  vest  and  arranged  his  camo 
facemask,  he  bumped  the  turkey  call  in 
his  shirt  pocket  and  thought,  what  the 
heck,  why  not  try  a call  right  away. 

Colgan  uses  a Lohman  865 -G 
pushbutton  call,  designed  for  gun- 
mounted  pull-string  action  or  handheld 
fingertip  operation.  Colgan  held  his 
Mossberg  Model  500  12 -gauge  pump 
(with  no  camouflage  finish  or  camo 
sleeve,  because  he  never  bothered  with 
such  things)  in  one  hand  and  worked  his 
call  with  the  other.  A gobbler  answered 
right  away. 

“I  thought,  oh  boy,  there’s  one  here 
and  he’s  close,”  said  Colgan.  “1  immedi- 
ately loaded  my  gun  and  got  my  mask  on. 
I looked  down  through  the  woods  and 
there  he  was,  coming  right  on  in.  He 
stopped  too  far  away,  though,  and  started 
looking  around,  so  I clucked  once  with 
the  call.  He  looked  my  way  and  came  in 
fast.” 

There  Colgan  stood,  gun  and  call  in 
hand,  not  even  properly  set  up  yet,  and  a 
big  gobbler  was  approaching  fast.  He 
stuffed  the  call  into  a pocket,  slipped 
behind  the  tree,  and  peeked  out  from 
cover.  “That  old  turkey  came  in  close,” 
he  said,  “maybe  30  yards  or  so,  and  I 
could  see  the  beard,  but  it  didn’t  quite 
look  right.  Anyway,  it  stopped  and 
turned  and  seemed  ready  to  run.  I could 

Gobbler  with  blond-colored  beard  taken  in 
Mercer  County  by  JACK  COLGAN  during 
the  spring  2002  season. 
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see  for  sure  it  was  a legal  gobbler,  so  1 
fired  and  it  dropped.” 

It  seemed  all  too  easy  as  Colgan 
calmly  walked  out  from  behind  his  tree, 
tagged  the  bird  and  admired  it  for  a 
moment  before  field-dressing.  He  then 
walked  the  short  distance  out  to  his 
truck. 

“Some  people  might  say  1 did  every- 
thing wrong,”  he  said.  “But,  hey,  1 got  the 
bird,  1 looked  at  my  watch  when  I filled 
out  my  tag  and  it  was  7:05.  The  whole 
hunt  had  taken  only  five  minutes.  When 
1 picked  up  the  turkey  and  saw  the  yellow 
beard,  I didn’t  think  much  about  it. 

That’s  weird,  1 thought.  1 never  saw  one 
like  this  before.  But  that’s  all.  It  was  later, 
when  1 showed  it  to  the  other  guys,  that  1 
realized  how  rare  it  was.” 

Jack  Colgan’s  son  Mike  works  as  a 
game  lands  maintenance  supervisor  for 
the  Game  Commission,  so  he  took  the 
turkey  down  to  the  PGC  building  on 
West  Lake  Road  next  to  the  Shenango 
Reservoir  to  show  it  off. 

“Mike  and  LMO  Jim  Deniker  got  all 
excited  about  it,”  Colgan  said.  “That’s 
when  1 started  to  think,  hey,  this  is  a real 
trophy.” 

“In  all  my  years  as  a WCO  and  LMO,” 
said  Deniker,  “I’ve  seen  lots  and  lots  of 
wild  turkeys,  but  I never  saw  one  like 
Jack  Colgan’s  before.  And  Jack  wasn’t 
even  excited  about  it.  He’s  a laid-back 
guy,  you  know.  He  didn’t  go  in  before 
daylight,  and  he  wasn’t  even  dressed  in 
full  camo.” 

Colgan  drove  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission facility  to  Bill’s  Field  and  Stream 
Bait  and  Archery  Shop.  He  knew  that 
owner  Bill  Jones  and  his  father  Kenny 
were  interested  in  unusual  fish  and  game, 
and  that  they  might  take  a picture  to  put 
up  on  the  wall  in  their  store. 

“Kenny  saw  the  turkey  as  being 
unusual  right  away,”  Colgan  said.  “He 
convinced  me  to  show  it  to  a taxider- 
mist. I’m  not  that  crazy  about  taxidermy 
mounts.  They  just  collect  a lot  of  dust,  if 


you  ask  me.  I’ve  got  a few  sets  of 
antlers  up  on  the  wall,  but  that’s  all” 
he  said.  But  everyone  talked  me  into 
having  this  turkey  mounted.” 
Blond-hearded  wild  turkeys  are 
indeed  rare,  according  to  experts. 
“Colgan’s  turkey  was  only  the  third 
with  a blond  beard  taken  in  2002 
that  I’ve  heard  about,”  said  PGC 
wildlife  biologist  Mary  Jo  Casalena. 
“It  may  be  a result  of  a fungus  or  a 
lack  of  melanin  (melanin  is  the  dark 
pigmentation  that  affects  coloration 
in  birds  and  mammals)  due  to  diet.” 
Bob  Ericksen,  a regional  biologist 
with  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  researched  the  “hlond 
beard”  phenomenon  and  found  a few 
references  and  some  anecdotal 
observations,  but  not  much  hard 
data.  “Whenever  the  amber  or  blond 
colors  appear,  the  heard  seems  to  be 
weakened,  so  the  fungal  theory 
makes  sense,”  said  Ericksen.  “How- 
ever, I have  never  seen  or  read  a 
description  or  name  for  the  alleged 
fungal  infection.  This  odd  coloring 
also  seems  to  be  more  prominent 
following  damp  (not  necessarily 
snowy)  winters.” 

The  beard  on  Colgan’s  bird  was 
not  weakened  or  brittle.  It  was  nine 
inches  long  and  supple.  Neither  was 
the  previous  winter  particularly 
damp,  so  perhaps  his  blond-bearded 
turkey  was  rarer  than  others  of  its 
kind. 

“I  just  got  lucky,”  Colgan  said. 

I’ve  read  a lot  of  stories  about  how  to 
hunt  turkeys,  and  I wasn’t  conform- 
ing to  any  of  them,  but  things 
worked  out  for  me,  didn’t  they?  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  out  in  the  woods 
and  enjoy.  Get  out  there  and  hunt.” 
Colgan  did  exactly  that  and 
ended  up  with  a trophy  of  a lifetime, 
and  that’s  pretty  good  for  a senior 
hunter  who  has  been  “getting  out 
there”  for  more  than  60  years.  □ 
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The  Sentinel 


By  Kathi  Ponzetti 
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The  farm  is  nestled  in  the  moun- 
tains above  the  Youghiogheny  River 
in  Fayette  County.  There  are  several  deep 
valleys  on  the  river  side  of  the  wide,  semi- 
circle fields,  and  the  ridgeline  runs  right 
up  the  middle  of  them.  The  slope  is  gradual 
in  the  lowest  field,  but  rises  sharply  towards 
the  upper  field,  which  is  fairly  flat,  only 
slightly  rolling  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

My  cousin  Tony  and  I made  several 
scouting  trips  to  the  farm,  beginning  in  late 
March,  and  had  located  plenty  of  tracks, 
droppings  and  feathers,  particularly  in  two 
areas.  One  area  is  a knoll  between  a small 
stream  and  the  lowest  field.  The  other  is 
located  behind  the  lower  corner  of  the 
middle  field.  The  forest  is  a mix  of  white 
and  red  oak  trees  — which  produced  a 
good  crop  of  acorns  the  previous  fall  — 
along  with  beechnut,  maple,  wild  grapes 
and  witch  hazel.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  areas  is  a stand  of  pines  on 
the  knoll. 

Tony,  his  son  Chris  and  I get  together 
for  the  opening  day.  Chris  had  just  turned 
1 2 in  February,  and  had  long  been  looking 
forward  to  finally  being  able  to  go  hunting 
with  his  dad.  Not  long  after  sunrise,  sev- 
eral toms  sound  off.  When  one  particularly 
talkative  tom  suddenly  goes  silent,  I sus- 
pect that  he  sees  the  decoy  and  is  close  by, 
so  we  begin  working  him.  The  tom  cuts 
loose  again,  and  Chris  reacts  to  the  thun- 
der of  its  gobble,  causing  the  bird  to  circle 
round  and  come  in  directly  behind  him  and 
Tony.  It’s  a lot  of  fun  and  a memorable  time. 
The  lesson  that  turkey  taught  Chris  will 
remain  for  a lifetime. 

That  afternoon,  Tony  and  I confirm  our 
plan  to  hunt  together  on  Wednesday.  Prior 
to  the  start  of  the  season  we  had  decided 
the  first  day  belonged  to  Chris,  and  we 
would  do  everything  we  could  to  give  him 
a chance  at  a gobbler.  Tuesday  evening, 
though,  Tony  calls  to  say  he  is  going  into 
work  in  the  morning  and  won’t  be  able  to 
hunt.  He  also  hasn’t  been  able  to  get  over 
to  the  farm  to  try  and  roost  any  birds.  I am 
disappointed  that  I won’t  be  hunting  with 


him,  but  as  I was  told  long  ago,  “Life  is 
what  happens  to  you  while  you’re  mak- 
ing plans.”  Because  I will  be  hunting 
alone,  though,  I let  my  sister  and 
mother  know  where  I’ll  be. 

The  alarm  sounds  at  3a.m.,  and 
having  packed  my  gear  the  evening  be- 
fore, I’m  up,  washed  and  dressed,  have 
breakfast  and  am  out  the  door  by  four. 
The  drive  to  the  farm  usually  takes  an 
hour,  but  an  unexpected,  dense  fog 
adds  nearly  20  minutes  to  the  trip. 

I finally  arrive  and  park  off  to  the 
side  of  the  lane  that  goes  to  the  lower 
two  fields.  During  my  drive,  I had  de- 
cided to  head  for  a narrow  isolated 
strip  of  trees  between  the  two  fields. 
This  strip  is  about  25  yards  long  and 
five  yards  wide,  about  100  yards  from 
the  lane  were  I parked,  and  20  to  25 
yards  out  in  the  field  from  the  river- 
side. I figure  that  this  way  I can  set  up 
between  the  two  probable  roost  sites 
we  had  located. 

When  I shut  the  door  of  my  vehicle 
and  the  interior  light  goes  out,  I can 
see  only  a short  distance  into  the  field 
without  a flashlight.  It’s  wet  with  the 
thick  blanket  of  fog,  but  about  10  feet 
off  the  ground,  the  air  is  clear.  The 
moon  is  bright  enough  that  I can  see 
the  treetops  at  the  far  side  of  the  fields. 

It’s  eerie  walking  across  the  field, 
engulfed  in  the  fog  but  still  able  to  see 
the  ground  and  use  the  treetops  as  a 
reference  point  to  determine  my  di- 
rection. It  reminds  me  of  the  day  I 
walked  down  a trail  in  dense  fog  dur- 
ing archery  season  years  ago,  when  a 
turkey  came  flying  out  of  the  fog.  I re- 
member seeing  the  black  shape  emerg- 
ing from  the  bright  white  mist,  its 
beard  swinging  from  side  to  side  as  the 
bird  barely  cleared  my  head,  causing 
me  to  fall  backward,  flat  on  my  back. 
When  I think  back  on  that  day,  I of- 
ten chuckle  about  being  run  over  by  a 
turkey.  Today  I’m  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  my  last  foggy  run-in  hap- 
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pened  during  mid-morning,  and  right 
now  it’s  too  dark  for  a turkey  to  he  fly- 
ing about. 

I make  my  way  to  the  small  strip  of 
woods  just  as  the  skies  begin  to  lighten. 
1 pick  my  set-up  spot  by  the  largest  tree 
1 can  use  to  see  the  field  to  either  side, 
position  a hen  decoy  20  yards  out  in 
both  fields  and  return  to  the  tree.  1 
place  an  orange  band  on  the  tree  next 
to  my  calling  location  and  get  several 
calls  out.  1 put  on  my  camo  facemask, 
cap  and  gloves,  and  then  settle  in  to 
wait  and  listen. 

Bird  song  fills  the  morning  breeze 
as  the  fog  thins  and  becomes  a light 
mist  over  the  fields.  The  plants  and 
trees  begin  taking  shape,  and  color  is 
replacing  the  gray  and  black  in  the 
landscape.  A small  bird  nearly  lands 
on  the  bill  of  my  cap,  letting  me  know 


my  camo  is  working. 

1 can  make  out  a deer  moving  along  the 
edge  of  the  middle  field.  It’s  a nice  doe,  but 
my  observation  is  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  a gobble.  1 turn  slightly  toward  the  lower 
field  and  listen.  After  a few  minutes,  the 
tom  gobbles  again,  and  1 know  he’s  on  the 
knoll.  1 reposition  to  face  the  lower  field, 
and  when  he  gobbles  again  1 answer  back 
softly.  He  gobbles  back,  but  I don’t  answer 
immediately.  1 wait  several  minutes  and 
then  do  a soft  cackle  call  and  imitate  a tur- 
key flying  down  from  the  roost.  His  gobbles 
are  very  excited.  1 answer  again  and  scratch 
at  the  leaves  on  the  ground  around  me. 
With  his  next  gobble  1 can  tell  he  has  flown 
down  and  is  on  the  ground. 

1 spy  movement  in  the  woods  across  the 
lower  field,  just  as  the  bird  gobbles  again.  I 
remain  silent  and  slowly  bring  my  shotgun 
into  position,  anticipating  he  will  come 
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into  the  field  and  strut  toward  the  decoy, 
but  he  has  other  plans.  He  continues  to 
move  to  my  right,  gobbling  as  he  goes, 
making  his  way  just  inside  the  wood-line 
along  the  edge  of  the  field.  1 wonder  if  he 
is  going  to  circle  around  like  the  one  did 
on  the  first  day. 

1 briefly  lose  sight  of  the  tom,  but  when 
he  gobbles  again,  1 locate  him  behind  some 
brush.  He  continues  to  move  to  my  right 
and  is  now  at  a comer  of  the  field  that  is 
muddy  and  chopped  up  because  of  an  over- 
flowing water  tank  for  cattle.  If  he  is  cir- 
cling the  field,  he  might  be  making  his  way 
over  to  and  up  the  narrow  strip  of  trees  1 
am  set  up  in.  I slowly  reposition  as  the  tom 
moves,  and  when  he  walks  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill  and  out  of  sight,  1 sit  tight  and 
listen. 

When  he  gobbles  again  it  sounds  like 
he  is  just  below  the  comer  of  the  field,  and 
with  the  next  gobble,  he  is  closer  to  me.  I 
start  to  call  and  he  answers  right  back,  cut- 
ting me  off.  The  next  time  he  gobbles  he 
has  moved  away,  and  it  sounds  like  he  is 
back  in  the  area  were  he  had  dropped  out 
of  sight.  1 call  and  he  answers  — closer 
again.  This  continues  for  some  time,  the 
tom  gobbling  closer  and  then  farther  away, 
but  1 can’t  entice  him  back  into  the  field. 

Finally  it  hits  me:  He  must  be  in  a strut 
zone.  I had  read  about  strut  zones  but  never 
experienced  the  behavior.  I remember  an 
old  lane  or  logging  road  just  below  the  river 
side  of  the  fields.  Most  of  it  is  overgrown, 
but  there  are  small  areas  that  are  still  fairly 
open.  He  must  be  strutting  back  and  forth 
on  that,  gobbling,  wanting  the  hen  to  come 
to  him. 

Now  that  I’ve  figured  that  out,  what  do 
I do?  There’s  not  enough  cover  to  move 
toward  the  tom  — the  opening  between 
this  strip  of  trees  and  the  woods  would  un- 
doubtedly be  my  undoing.  I try  every  call 
and  trick  I know,  and  the  tom  gobbles  and 
gobbles,  but  won’t  come  back  into  the  field. 

I decide  I need  to  get  across  the  field 
and  over  the  ridgeline  — as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I have  his  gobbling  pattern  down  now 


and  know 

he  will  gobble,  then  go  to  the  other 
end  of  his  strut  zone  and  gobble  again, 
then  return.  When  I believe  he  is 
walking  away  1 take  down  the  orange 
band  on  the  tree  next  to  me  and  re- 
place my  camo  hat  with  my  orange 
one,  then  wait.  I am  relieved  to  hear 
the  tom’s  gobble.  1 sit  and  wait  for  him 
to  come  back  again  and  gobble.  He 
does  and  1 count  to  five  before  head- 
ing back  across  the  middle  field,  stay- 
ing low  and  collecting  the  decoy  as  1 
go.  I use  the  field’s  rolling  topography 
and  the  ridgeline  to  conceal  my  re- 
treat, and  as  1 make  it  over  the 
ridgeline,  the  tom  is  still  gobbling. 
Now,  to  put  the  rest  of  the  plan  into 
action,  I borrow  a page  out  of  the  tur- 
key hunter’s  handbook  and  circle 
around  above  the  tom. 

1 scramble  up  the  hill  on  the  back- 
side of  the  ridge,  heading  to  a saddle 
that  separates  the  middle  and  top 
fields.  It’s  a fairly  steep  climb,  and 
when  1 reach  the  saddle  1 sit  down  to 
rest  and  listen.  At  first  1 hear  only 
songbirds,  but  it  isn’t  long  before  a 
gobble  comes  wafting  up  on  the  breeze. 
1 continue  to  listen  and  his  pattern  has 
not  changed.  Ducking  low  and  using 
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the  depression  of  the  saddle,  I cross  the 
field  hack  to  the  side  the  tom  is  on. 

I work  my  way  down  the  riverside 
edge  of  the  middle  field,  staying  low 
and  using  a small  group  of  trees  that 
extends  out  into  the  field  to  get  hall- 
way down  the  field  to  another  depres- 
sion that  takes  me  20  yards  closer. 
From  there  1 use  a large 
oak  tree  to  conceal 
my  approach.  The 
diameter  of  the  oak 
is  huge  — two  aver- 
age size  people  could 
sit  side  hy  side  and 
still  he  concealed. 

1 slowly  make  my 
way  to  the  base  of 
the  oak,  switch  hack 
to  my  camo  hat, 
gloves  and  facemask, 
and  put  the  orange 
hand  around  a small 
tree.  The  tom  is  just 
over  the  hank,  not 
more  than  35  yards 
away,  hut  1 need  to 
entice  him  to  come 
up  the  hank.  1 wait 
until  1 believe  he  is 
walking  away  from 
me  and  slide  out  from 
the  tree,  on  my  stom- 
ach, to  the  left.  I place 
the  decoy  on  a low  growing  plant,  hop- 
ing it  will  look  like  a hen  ready  to 
breed,  and  slide  back  behind  the  tree. 

1 sit  tight  and  listen.  The  tom  walks 
hack  toward  my  location  and  gobbles. 
Relieved,  1 wait  a hit  until  1 figure  he 
is  walking  away,  then  scoot  around  the 
base  of  the  tree  to  get  set  up.  1 care- 
fully draw  my  knees  up,  slowly  posi- 


tion the  shotgun  on  my  knee  and  get  my- 
self settled  down. 

I call  very  soft,  using  my  natural  voice, 
not  wanting  to  risk  using  any  of  my  calls. 
The  tom’s  gobble  rings  in  my  ears,  so  1 call 
again,  a little  louder,  then  remain  silent.  1 
see  the  tom  take  a quick  look  and  duck 
below  the  hank.  Apparently  he  saw 
enough,  because  he  is 
comiiag  up  the  bank, 
out  of  his  strut  zone 
and  towards  the  de- 
coy. His  head  is  bob- 
bing at  first,  as  he  tries 
to  get  a good  look 
through  the  brush.  He 
is  in  half  strut  when 
he  crests  the  hank  and 
continues  to  walk  to- 
ward the  decoy. 
Twenty  yards  away  he 
is  standing  tall,  cran- 
ing his  neck  as  he 
looks  toward  the  de- 
coy. 

By  8:35  1 have 
tagged  the  24-pound 
tom  and  am  preparing 
to  walk  hack  to  pick 
up  my  other  decoy 
and  head  to  the  truck. 
The  entire  time  1 am 
.oe.Le3KT'  giving  thanks  for  an 

unforgettable  hunt  and 
the  beautiful  bird  with  a 10-inch  beard.  1 
wish  my  cousin  were  here. 

The  preseason  scouting  trips  enabled  me 
to  know  the  area  and  use  it  to  my  advan- 
tage. The  massive  oak  that  concealed  me  1 
now  refer  to  as  “The  Sentinel.”  1 had 
thought  1 had  done  all  the  hard  work  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  season,  hut  today 
proved  me  wrong.  □ 
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Think  the  idea  of  antler  restricitons  is  new/ 
Check  out  this  item  from  the  February  1 935 
Game  News. 


Why  Not  a 4-Point  Club? 


Below  is  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  the  Game  Commission  by  an  in- 
terested sportsman,  Mr.  C.  F.  Robbins, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  It  constitutes  something 
that  all  real  sportsmen  are  in  favor  of,  and 
it  should  be  read  before  every  sportsmen’s 
association  in  the  State: 

“I  have  noticed  a sentiment  among  good 
sportsmen  that  there  isn’t  much  fun  in 
shooting  a deer;  that  is,  after  you  have  shot 
several  and  you’re  a fairly  good  marksman. 
By  this  I mean  any  deer  that  comes  along. 
Why  not  wait  for  your  buck  of  six  or  more 
points  so  you  have  something  to  be  proud 
of  when  you  come  home?  And  make  them 
be  points  that  you  can  see.  When  I started 
deer  hunting,  I always  wondered  after  I let 
a deer  pass  unmolested,  if  I had  failed  to 
see  the  horns.  But  now,  I can  look  back 
and  recall  that  any  deer  with  good  horns 
was  easily  recognized  and  I have  no  regrets. 

“It  is  not  enjoyable  to  come  home  with- 
out a buck  and  get  razzed  by  everyone,  but 
it  is  also  not  enjoyable  to  shoot  a buck  and 
then  have  your  friends  ask  you  whether  you 
carry  magnifying  glasses  to  see  points  so 
small.  How  many  times  have  you  and  I and 
countless  others  thought  ‘well  that  fellow 
took  a chance  and  shot,  then  looked  after- 
wards.’ Sometimes  they  will  bring  them 
home  and  other  times  your  protectors  are 
told  where  to  find  them,  which  makes  one 
less  good  buck  next  year.  You  people  know 
the  above  better  than  I do.  It  has  made  me 
think  along  the  following: 

“Can  not  some  feature  of  recognition 
be  provided  whereby  sportsmen  who  re- 
solve before  going  in  the  woods  that  they 
will  only  shoot  at  deer  with  at  least  six  or 


eight  good  points  or  more  may  be  iden- 
tified? Perhaps  the  Game  Commission 
could  devise  something  of  this  sort, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  deer  camps 
to  cooperate  by  shooting  only  this  size 
buck.  You  know  how  many  camps 
there  are  and  approximately  how 
many  small  dead  bucks  they  report. 
Isn’t  this  worth  while?  Perhaps  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  could 
also  cooperate  in  issuing  campsites  to 
desirable  parties  along  these  lines. 
“Some  people  will  think  anything  like 
this  is  impossible  when  they  recall  the 
stump  hunters  they  pass  on  a drive,  the 
arguments  about  who  killed  the  buck 
by  greedy  hunters,  and  other  examples 
of  poor  sportsmanship.  For  my  own 
part,  I speak  from  experience  as  1 let 
three  small  bucks  go  by  one  year,  four 
another  and  one  this  year.  Anyone  of 
these  could  easily  have  been  killed  by 
any  cool  shooter.  I don’t  believe  you 
have  a case  of  an  accident  caused  by  a 
hunter  in  this  class  shooting  anybody. 
You’ve  got  to  see  what  you’re  shoot- 
ing at  to  qualify  and  bucks  don’t  look 
like  men.  After  your  hunting  trip  is 
over,  isn’t  it  just  fine  to  have  pleasant 
memories  and  no  regrets?  Even  if  you 
come  back  without  anything,  you  still 
are  not  ashamed  to  meet  the  fellows 
you  hunted  with. 

“Any  method  like  I’ve  suggested 
may  conflict  with  personal  rights,  but 
even  if  there  can  be  no  ruling  on  it, 
there  certainly  can  be  some  favorable 
publicity  which  would  save  a great 
many  of  these  small  deer  for  one  more 
year  in  which  they  should  amount  to 
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something  in  the  deer  herd  and  also 
he  more  desirable  as  trophies.  Don’t 
you  think  some  of  the  welhestahlished 
cluhs  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  dis- 
play  a certificate  alongside  of  their 
hunting  camp  site  permit  showing  the 
confidence  the  Game  Commission  has 
in  them  as  a cluh  of  high  standard  and 
an  aid  in  better  hunting?  With  illegal 
hunting  going  on  around  them  and  the 
suspicion  of  the  game  protector  on  ev- 
eryone  in  their  territory,  something 
like  this  would  have  a good  moral  ef- 
fect that  should  pro  duce  worthwhile 
results.  1 believe  we  all  have  seen  or 
been  near  some  illegal  hunting  that 
would  have  been  prevented  by  a pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  a club’s  good 
intention.  There  will  still  he  illegal 


hunting  and  lots  of  it,  hut  will  not  the  lo- 
cation of  these  good  clubs  and  good  hunt- 
ers in  certain  localities  put  a scare  into  quite 
a few  poor  sports?  A cluh  that  has  signed 
an  acknowledgment  of  this  kind  would  be 
in  a had  way  if  caught  in  any  improper  pro- 
ceedings, and  they  would  be  watched  hy 
both  good  and  poor  sports. 

“I’ve  only  got  a natural  sportsman’s  in- 
terest in  this  question  and  1 hope  you  will 
not  consider  me  a busybody.  No  matter 
whether  there  is  feed  or  not  and  without 
considering  a dozen  other  questions  or  an- 
swers, we  all  want  to  see  more  buck  deer. 
When  you  come  in  at  night,  you  may  men- 
tion the  deer  you  saw  but  you  talk  most 
about  the  bucks.  If  this  suggestion  would 
increase  the  buck  deer  it  would  also  in- 
crease the  herd  in  general.”  □ 
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A Fed  Bear  is 
Often  a Dead  Bear 


By  Len  Groshek 

McKean  County  WCO 


Any  WCO  who  has  lived  and  worked 
in  bear  country  can  tell  stories  about 
bruins  that  have  died,  or  at  least  became 
serious  nuisance  problems  as  a result  of 
being  fed  by  people.  My  first  exposure  to 
this  occurred  soon  after  I moved  to 
McKean  County,  in  1994,  when  1 met  a 
man  who  had  a passion  for  feeding  bears. 
He  had  about  20  coming  to  his  property, 
and  he  lived  near  the  intersection  of  two 
busy  roads,  which  the  bears  were  crossing 
every  day.  Within  two  years  1 had  picked 
up  six  roadkilled  bruins.  LMO  John 
Dzemyan,  who  covered  this  district  before 
me,  had  picked  up  only  two  bears  in  15 
years.  I also  removed  two  bears  that  had 
been  causing  problems  for  this  man’s  neigh- 
bors. For  two  years,  I showed  him  roadkills 
and  explained  the  problems  he  was  creat- 
ing, but  he  continued  to  feed.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  law  against  feeding  bears,  but 
fortunately,  he  finally  moved  out  of  the 
area. 

One  day  early  last  June,  however,  1 re- 
ceived five  nuisance  bear  calls  from  resi- 
dents of  Hazel  Hurst.  Bears  were  getting 
into  garbage  cans  and  damaging 
birdfeeders,  and  several  of  the  callers  men- 
tioned two  people  on  opposite  ends  of  town 
who  were  feeding  bears.  I learned  that  sev- 
eral bears  were  coming  to  one  family’s  yard 
to  feed  on  com.  After  I talked  to  them  and 
explained  how  the  feeding  was  causing 
problems,  they  stopped  feeding. 

On  the  other  end  of  town,  1 spent  some 
time  with  an  older  gentleman  who  first 
denied  feeding  bears,  but  then  admitted  to 


it  after  I told  him  the  details  of  some 
of  the  stories  1 had  heard.  He  had  been 
luring  bears  with  a fishing  pole  baited 
with  hot  dogs,  and  he  had  been  known 
to  throw  food  to  bears  while  he  was 
sitting  on  his  front  porch.  One  of  his 
favorite  visitors  was  a female  bear  with 
three  cubs.  The  man  finally  realized 
he  was  causing  problems  and  agreed 
to  stop. 

1 left  for  a vacation  thinking  all  was 
well,  but  WCO  Tom  Sabolcik,  who 
was  covering  my  district  in  my  ab- 
sence, received  several  more  nuisance 
bear  calls  from  Hazel  Hurst,  and  one 
of  the  three  cubs  the  man  had  been 
feeding  was  killed  while  crossing  Route 
6.  The  female  and  the  two  cubs,  how- 
ever, continued  their  usual  rounds,  and 
the  calls  continued. 

Two  days  later,  Tom  and  Deputy 
Gordon  Liezert  returned  to  Hazel 
Hurst  to  make  sure  the  feeding  had 
stopped.  While  they  stood  in  the  yard, 
talking  to  the  man  who  had  been  feed- 
ing, the  female  and  her  two  cubs  came 
down  from  the  woods  and  circled 
Tom’s  truck. 

The  man  had  quit  feeding,  but  old 
habits  are  hard  to  break,  especially  for 
a bear  trying  to  teach  her  cubs  how  to 
get  an  easy  meal.  Tom  loaded  his  shot- 
gun with  rubber  buckshot,  and  at  close 
range  stung  the  adult  bear’s  backside 
as  she  ran  into  the  woods.  The  cubs 
went  up  a tree  and  the  female  hung 
around  to  protect  them.  Not  wanting 
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to  miss  an  opportunity  to  relocate 
these  bears,  Tom  got  on  the  radio  and 
called  WCO  Mark  Fair  from  Potter 
County.  Mark  had  a tranquilizer  gun 
in  his  vehicle,  but  just  before  he  ar- 
rived,  the  hears  came  down  the  tree 
and  ran  off  into  the  woods.  A neigh- 
hor  came  over  and  directed  them  to  a 
camp  just  down  the  road.  It  turned  out 
that  the  guys  from  this  camp  were  also 
feeding  bears  corn  and  fooel  scraps. 
The  officers  explained  why  they  were 
there,  and  the  camp  members  invited 
them  in.  The  troublesome  female  and 
cubs  soon  fed  in  the  camp  yard,  so 
Mark  eased  the  loaded  tranquilizer  gun 
out  the  camp  window  and  shot  the 
dart  into  her  shoulder.  She  ran  about 
50  yards  before  falling  over.  The  offic- 
ers processed  and  tagged  her,  and  then 
talked  to  the  camp  members  about  the 
problems  caused  by  feeding  hears. 
They  then  placed  the  hear  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  that  held  the  two  cubs.  The 
150-pound  female  was  now  officially 


number  19891,  as  shown  by  the  new  tag  in 
her  right  ear. 

In  addition  to  the  important  informa- 
tion we  gain  from  our  bear  tagging  program, 
we  also  hope  that  after  being  processed,  the 
hears  become  a little  more  wary  about  be- 
ing around  people.  Waking  up  with  ear  tags 
and  missing  a tooth  (for  aging)  can’t  he  a 
whole  lot  of  fun.  We  call  it  negative  re- 
conditioning. 

1 had  been  hack  from  vacation  for  only 
a week  when  early  one  morning  the  region 
office  got  a call  from  a man  who  had  shot 
an  aggressive  bear  in  Mount  Jewett,  about 
two  miles  from  Hazel  Hurst.  1 drove  hack  a 
long  dirt  road  at  the  edge  of  town  to  a 
couple  of  trailers  in  the  woods.  Two  tents 
were  set  up  in  the  yarcJ  between  the  trail- 
ers. The  man  who  had  killed  the  bear 
walked  me  to  the  edge  of  his  yard  and 
showed  me  the  carcass.  1 immediately  saw 
that  it  had  an  ear  tag:  19891. 

He  said  two  cubs  hung  around  the  car- 
cass most  of  the  night,  but  they  were  gone 
by  the  time  1 got  there.  The  man  told  me 
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that  he  had  held  a family  gathering 
and  camp'Out  the  previous  night, 
and  a lot  of  kids  were  playing  in  the 
yard.  At  about  11  p.m.,  a boy  was 
putting  a bicycle  in  the  garage  when 
a bear  walked  right  past  him.  The 
boy  yelled  and  people  scrambled 
into  the  trailers.  The  man  yelled  at 
the  bear  from  his  porch,  but  when 
it  took  a few  steps  towards  him  and 
looked  aggressive,  he  grabbed  his 
rifle  and  shot  into  the  woods. 

When  the  bear  took  a few  more 
steps  towards  him  he  shot  it.  After 
he  killed  the  bear  he  heard  a scrap- 
ing noise  in  the  tree  next  to  his 
trailer,  and  noticed  the  cubs  cling- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  tree.  He  now 
realized  why  the  bear  was  acting  so  ag- 
gressively and  he  felt  terrible.  He  also  was 
worried  about  being  in  trouble  for  killing 
the  bear. 

Seven  steps  from  where  he  had  stood 
on  his  porch  1 found  evidence  of  where  the 
bear  had  stood  when  he  shot  it.  We 
searched  the  woods,  but  were  unable  to 
locate  the  cubs.  1 asked  the  man  to  call  the 
region  office  if  the  cubs  returned,  and  then 
1 skinned  out  the  female  bear  and  discov- 
ered that  the  bullet  had  entered  between 
her  nose  and  upper  lip  and  traveled  straight 
back  through  her  body.  This  proved  that 
the  bear  was  facing  or  moving  towards  the 
man  when  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

That  afternoon  the  region  office  dis- 
patcher radioed  me  that  one  cub  had  re- 
turned and  was  in  a tree.  I returned  to  find 
the  cub  high  in  a maple  tree,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  other  one.  Several  people 
stood  under  the  tree  to  prevent  it  from  es- 
caping before  I arrived,  but  the  cub  was 
higher  than  any  ladder  1 had  access  to  and 
1 couldn’t  tranquilize  it  at  such  a height. 
Someone  thought  they  heard  the  other  cub 
in  the  woods,  and  after  everyone  went 
looking  for  it,  the  cub  in  the  tall  maple 
began  to  shimmy  down.  I prepared  a jab 
stick  with  needle  and  drug,  and  tranquil- 
ized  the  little  bear  when  it  hit  the  ground. 


I put  the  18-pound  cub  in  a small 
animal  cage  at  my  house  and  returned 
to  the  woods  with  a large  wire  box  trap 
and  the  female’s  hide.  1 set  the  trap 
along  a trail  in  the  woods  and  dragged 
the  hide  in  a large  circle  around  the 
woodlot.  The  scent  trail  ended  at  the 
trap,  and  1 baited  it  with  a small  piece 
of  the  sow’s  hide.  During  the  night,  the 
cub  found  his  mother’s  scent,  and  early 
the  next  morning  1 took  both  cubs  to 
a rehabilitator,  more  than  a hundred 
miles  away,  who  handles  orphaned 
cubs.  This  facility  allows  for  care  with 
minimal  human  contact,  so  bears  can 
be  released  back  into  the  wild. 

Later  that  summer  the  cubs  were 
tagged  and  released  in  Lycoming 
County.  I’m  curious  to  see  where 
they’ll  turn  up  again,  and  just  hope 
they  don’t  end  up  as  nuisance  bears. 
Yet  even  if  they  don’t,  because  of  be- 
ing fed  by  humans,  what  had  been  a 
family  group  of  a mother  bear  and 
three  cubs  and  been  reduced  to  two 
orphaned  cubs,  and  a lot  of  problems 
for  a lot  of  people.  □ 
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Tast 

IlGHT 

Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 


ETE  SAT  AT  THE 
kitchen  table,  loading  a 
clip  for  his  .22,  as  his 
mother  nestled  the  last  of 
several  dozen  cabbage  rolls  into 
a big  broiler.  He  and  his  best 
friend.  Sonny,  would  have  gone 
hunting  early  that  morning,  be- 
ing that  it  was  Saturday;  but 
having  lost  a tough  football 
game  the  night  before,  and  both 
being  sore  and  tired,  they  decided  to  wait  until  alter  lunch  before  heading  out. 

His  mother  poured  two  quart  jars  of  stewed  tomatoes  over  the  cabbage  rolls  and  set 
the  broiler  in  the  oven.  The  jars  still  held  the  coolness  of  the  root  cellar,  and  he  pressed 
one  against  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

“That  eye’s  still  really  puffy,”  she  said.  “Are  you  sure  you  want  to  go  out  today?” 

“I’m  sure.  Now  1 won’t  have  to  squint  when  I’m  aiming.” 

“Why  don’t  you  take  Easy  along?  1 think  he  wants  to  go.” 

“All  he  does  is  follow  us  until  we  take  a break  to  eat,  then  after  he  gets  his  share  he 
heads  for  home.  He’s  no  hunter,”  said  Pete. 

“Well,  take  him  along  anyway.  He’s  getting  a little  paunchy.” 

“All  right,  hut  1 wish  he’d  scare  up  a rabbit  or  something  at  least 
once  in  a while.” 

Easy,  their  enormous  black  and  white  dog,  quivered  not 
with  the  anticipation  of  hunting,  hut  with  the  prospect  of 
some  morsel  falling  to  the  floor.  The  shaggy  beast  was  a 
stray  that  had  followed  Pete  home  from  school  several  years 
earlier.  He  was  named  Easy  by  Pete’s  father,  who  found  great 
humor  in  the  vagabond  pup  that  had  lucked  onto  “Easy 
Street.” 

Pete  emptied  the  remaining  cartridges  into  his  pocket,  then 
wrapped  a scarf  around  his  neck  and  tucked  the  ends  into  his 
canvas  vest.  He  yanked  the  watch  hat  down  tight  and  folded  the 
front  back  up.  It  was  cold  and  blustery,  with  the  promise  of  snow. 

His  mother  stashed  a bag  of  sandwiches  and  some  peanut  butter  cookies  into  the 
hack  of  the  vest.  “There’s  an  extra  sandwich  in  there  for  Easy,”  she  said.  “And  remember 
to  trade  Sonny  squirrels  for  rabbits.  His  grandpa  likes  squirrel  and  1 could  use  some 
rabbits.” 


OUT  IN  THE  EARMYARD  Pete  slipped  the  clip  into  the  rifle,  chambered  a round,  and 
checked  the  safety.  Long  tapering  clouds  streamed  south,  like  a pod  of  gray  whales  riding 
a current.  Whenever  a cloud  breached,  a great  bar  of  yellow  light  would  appear  in  that 
space  and  then  quickly  close. 

The  wind  nudged  him  far  up  through  a swale  of  goldenrod.  Pete  knelt  in  the  weeds  to 
tighten  the  lace  of  his  high-topped  hoot.  Easy  shouldered  up  beside  him,  and  he  studied 
the  dog’s  smiling  face,  raking  some  beggar-ticks  from  his  silky  ears.  Erom  that  low  angle 
in  the  weeds  Pete  spotted  the  dark,  shiny  “button”  of  a rabbit’s  unblinking  eye  and  then 
saw  its  outline.  He  raised  the  rifle  and  fired,  the  peal  of  the  shot  a long  k-e-e-e-e-e-r  that 
echoed  off  the  pines. 
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Easy  showed  no  interest  as  Pete  gut- 
ted the  rabbit.  “That’s  one  for  Mom. 

Now  let’s  get  a couple  more.” 

They  came  out  onto  the  grassy  lane 
where  Sonny  waited  on  the  seat  of  a 
decrepit  hay  wagon.  “Wow,  look  at 
that  shiner!  Did  you  get  the  number 
of  the  truck  that  hit  you?” 

“Nope.  After  that  tackle  1 don’t  re- 
member much,  except  that  I had 
fumbled  and  they  scored,”  said  Pete.  “Hey, 
how  about  those  new  face  protector  bars  some  of 
their  guys  had  on  their  helmets?” 

“I  guess  they’re  okay  if  you  got  a movie  star  mug  and  want  to  save  it.  That  wouldn’t 
help  you  any,  though,”  said  Sonny. 

They  set  out  through  the  tall  oaks  with  no  plan  in  mind;  there  was  no  room  for  any 
sort  of  organized  effort  in  their  afternoon  of  absolute  freedom.  As  they  walked  along, 
Pete  shot  a big  maize-colored  fox  squirrel  from  a stump  and  Sonny  missed  a gray  that 
spiraled  wildly  around  the  trunk  of  a hickory.  He  reloaded  the  single-shot  16  gauge  and 
they  walked  down  to  an  old  homestead. 

Easy  unknowingly  put  out  a rabbit  that  squirted  out  from  the  foundation  of  a col- 
lapsed springhouse,  and  Sonny  tumbled  it  neatly  as  it  ran  straight  away.  Pete  swapped 
him  the  squirrel  for  the  rabbit.  Easy  slurped  at  a runoff  as  they  palmed  and  drank  the 
clear,  cold  water  from  a bubbling  spring.  They  always  stopped  here  for  a drink  while 
picking  berries  or  hunting,  sensing  a kinship  with  the  family  that  had  once  farmed  here. 

The  wind  had  died  and  it  was  very  quiet  except  for  the  spring.  The  clouds  had  thick- 
ened and  blended  as  a seamless  case-colored  expanse.  Whispers  of  sleet  dimpled  the 
water.  “Time  for  a sandwich,”  said  Pete.  They  traded  their  second  sandwiches,  ham  for 
beef,  although  Easy  would  have  no  part  in  it,  wolfing  his  down  then  begging  for  a cookie. 

Easy  perked  his  ears  in  the  direction  of  the  wooded  hollow  below,  then  they  heard 
the  dull  thumping,  too.  They  followed  an  old  barbed  wire  fence  that  wrapped  around 
the  sidehill,  and  when  they  stopped  to  listen,  the  thudding  became  louder  and  more 
frantic,  followed  by  a guttural  bawling.  “It’s  a lost  calf  somewhere,”  said  Sonny. 

“No  it  isn’t,  look  there,”  said  Pete,  pointing  farther  up  the  fenceline  where  a big  buck 
stood  splay-legged.  “He’s  tangled  up  in  that  fence.” 

The  buck  was  near  exhaustion.  Its  once  lustrous  coat  was  gritty  with  mud  and  leaf 
chaff  and  lathered  with  strings  of  spittle.  Its  heaving  flanks  pumped  hot  puffs  of  vapor 
from  the  gaping  mouth.  Yards  of  wire  were  wrapped  around  the  huge  pale  antlers,  and 
the  right  foreleg  was  raised  from  the  ground,  snared  in  the  twisted  strands.  The  buck 
lunged  desperately  away,  dragging  a post,  side-hopping  and  skidding  in  the  pocked  mire 
of  its  struggle,  straining  against  the  extreme  end  of  its  tether  toward  the  thicket,  its  eyes 
rolled  back  showing  white. 

The  boys  led  Easy  out  of  sight  around  the  sidehill  and  told  him  to  stay,  not  wanting  to 
panic  the  deer  even  more,  even  though  the  dog  was  only  mildly  curious. 

“We  have  to  get  him  loose  somehow.  I wonder  how  long  he’s  been  like  that,”  said 
Pete. 

“A  good  while,”  whispered  Sonny.  “But  he  still  has  some  spatk  left.  Sort  of  looks  like 
you  did  after  yesterday’s  game.” 

There  were  not  many  deer  in  the  area,  and  the  buck  was  the  biggest  they  had  ever 
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seen.  It  was  long-legged  and  thick-necked,  with  a deep,  powerful  chest  and  tall,  wide 
antlers. 

“We  have  to  get  him  on  the  ground,”  said  Pete,  “Then  work  on  that  wire.  Do  you 
have  that  fancy  knife  with  you,  the  one  with  the  wire  cutters?” 

“Right  here  on  my  belt,”  Sonny  said  proudly. 

Lacking  a rope,  they  cut  several  long  pieces  of  supple  grapevine.  Using  a long  stick, 
they  snaked  one  length  under  the  buck,  then  back  and  around  again,  and  then  dropped 
an  end  through  the  loop.  Pete  raised  the  loop  slowly  until  it  was  above  the  hocks,  then 
Sonny  pulled,  cinching  the  back  legs  together.  They  brought  a second  vine  across  its 
neck  and  turned  the  head  around  a trunk  and  tied  it  off.  Pete  moved  in  and  draped  his 
wool  scarf  over  the  buck’s  eyes,  which  calmed  the  deer  a little.  Sonny  pulled  the  back 
legs  toward  him  as  Pete  leaned  in  against  the  buck  and  eased  it  to  the  ground,  pinning  it. 

Bound  as  it  was,  the  buck  could  not  rise  or  flail.  It  struggled  in  fitful  hursts,  but  with 
the  weight  of  two  strapping  football  players  on  it,  it  resigned  itself  to  fate,  and  even 
began  to  breathe  a little  more  slowly.  Ever  so  carefully,  the  boys  worked  the  foreleg  free. 
The  leg  was  not  broken,  and  bleeding  only  slightly  where  the  wire  had  sliced  in.  Pete 
hound  the  forelegs  together  with  his  braided  belt.  Sonny  began  cutting  the  wires  on 
each  side  of  the  antlers,  and  while  he  labored,  Pete  studied  the  buck. 

He  had  never  touched  a deer  before,  and  with  his  palm  he  felt  the  big  heart  beating 
beneath  rib  and  hide,  and  it  was  as  if  all  the  wildness  of  the  land  was  being  pumped  up 
from  the  black  soil,  up  through  the  heart  of  the  deer  and  transfused  into  his  own  and 
hack  again,  the  wildness  of  those  shared  acres  the  same  life’s-blood  for  both  man  and 
beast. 

He  wondered  at  all  the  deer  had  seen:  frozen  fields  under  the  glare  of  a hunger  moon, 
hazy  summer  hollows,  the  constant  tides  of  dark  and  dawn.  What  did  the  buck  see  now 
in  that  black  void  that  covered  its  eyes?  Was  it  an  image  of  freedom?  And  he  wondered 
at  all  the  wild  smells  sucked  in  through  its  flaring  nostrils;  the  mint  that  sprouted  by  the 
springhoLise,  the  acorns  which  he  himself  could  not  smell,  or  maybe  even  his  own  pas- 
sage through  these  same  fields.  Did  the  buck  smell  the  snow  that  was  coming,  as  he 
could  now?  Did  all  things  burn  brighter  for  this  creature,  brighter  than  what  he  could 

ever  imagine? 

Sonny  unraveled  most  of  the  wire  except  for  one 
tough  strand  at  the  base  of  the  antlers  that  curled 
backwards  like  an  antenna.  They  untied  the  buck’s 
legs  and  hacked  away.  Pete  reached  around  the  tree 
and  pulled  the  scarf  free.  The  buck  stood  on  wobbly 
legs  and  stumbled  forward,  much  like  it  had  when  it  was 
first  born,  and  then  bolted  for  the  thicket.  The  boys  watched 
as  it  shook  like  a wet  dog,  and  a short  time  later  they  saw 
/ 'IL.  white  tail  flare  as  it  gathered  its  former  grace  and  sliced 

up  through  the  scrub  oak. 

THE  TRIO  CONTINUED  ON  through  the  woods.  Snow 
squalls  marked  the  fields  in  a piebald  pattern.  As  the  hunters 
neared  the  edge  of  a field  Sonny  stopped  abruptly.  “Cockbird,” 
he  said,  pointing  with  his  chin  to  a huge,  dense  mass  of 
greenbriar.  Pete  spotted  the  vibrant  white  ring  on  the 
pheasant’s  neck.  Pheasants  were  rare  on  these  upland  farms, 
and  this  rooster  was  crouched  low,  belly  to  the  leaves,  safe  in 
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the  thorny  fortress.  They  advanced 
on  its  hiding  place;  but  it  wouldn’t 
budge. 

“Get  in  there  and  kick  it  out, 
buddy,”  said  Sonny,  grinning. 

“Setting  that  buck  loose  would 
probably  be  easier,”  said  Pete.  “Besides, 

1 think  you  can  pot  it  through  that  little  opening  with  my  rifle.” 

“Aw,  that’s  not  very  sporting,”  said  Sonny. 

“I  have  an  idea,”  said  Pete,  taking  a last  cookie  from  his  pocket.  “C’mon  Easy.  C’mere, 
boy.”  The  big  dog  lumbered  over,  his  pace  quickening  when  he  scented  the  cookie.  Pete 
gave  him  half  of  it  and  the  dog  sat  back  on  its  haunches,  one  paw  raised,  eyes  riveted  on 
the  remaining  portion.  “Get  ready.  Sonny.” 

Pete  flipped  the  cookie  into  the  greenbriar  and  Easy  nosed  in  after  it,  belly  crawling. 
The  unnerved  rooster  slipped  out  the  back,  then  launched,  banking  wildly  to  the  left. 
Sonny  shot  behind,  peppering  its  tail,  and  the  pheasant  flew  on,  alternately  flapping 
and  gliding  far  across  the  field. 

Sonny  had  to  get  home.  “Let’s  swap  guns,  you  might  run  into  another  bird.” 


THE  STORM  FRONT  HAD  MOVED  ON,  and  Pete  crossed  the  field,  walking  from 
brilliant  sunlight  into  blue  shadow,  as  if  crossing  an  imaginary  line  separating  autumn 
and  winter.  He  eased  into  a border  of  sumac  and  milkweeds,  hoping  to  kick  out  a rabbit. 
Something  flashed  ahead,  and  the  same  cockbird  erupted  from  the  weeds,  screeching 
like  a feverishly-worked  pump  handle,  its  satiny  harlequin’s  costume  aglow  in  the  red 
light.  It  angled  into  level  flight,  gaining  speed  and  momentum,  then  plummeted,  thud- 
ding hard  into  the  weeds.  Pete  broke  open  the  gun,  marking  the  spot  through  the  milk- 
weed silk  and  coppery  feathers  that  drifted  through  the  rising  gunsmoke. 

He  walked  back  out  into  the  field  and  sat  on  a pile  of  sun-washed  rocks  and  set  the 
rooster  beside  him  to  admire  it.  Easy  turned  circles  in  the  foxtails  then  plopped  down  at 
his  master’s  feet.  Everything  smelled  fresh  and  clean,  and  Pete  leaned  back  and  inhaled 
deeply,  watching  scores  of  crows  passing  high  overhead,  flying  slowly  to  roost.  They 
talked  as  they  flew.  Aw,  aa,  ot,  ca.  They  were  black  and  sharp  against  the  pale  sky,  like 
paper  cutouts  laced  on  a string.  Their  unhurried  flight  was  mesmerizing,  as  if  they  were 
reluctant  for  the  day  to  end.  He  sat  up  then  and  spotted  a doe  cutting  across  the  corner 
of  the  field,  followed  closely  by  a buck,  a wire  on  its  antlers  springing  with  each  step. 

He  walked  up  through  the  yard  with  Easy,  who  for  the 
first  time  that  day  took  the  lead.  Once  inside,  he  was 
immediately  enveloped  in  the  aroma  of  cab- 
bage. When  he  plopped  the  pheasant 

and  rabbits  onto  the  cutting  block  \ 

his  mother  turned  from  the  stove,  'I 

“You’re  just  in  time  for  supper.  Rab- 
bits and  a pheasant,  too.  Looks  like 
you  had  a good  day.” 

“It  was  a great  day.  Better  than  yes-  cW'' 
terday,”  he  said,  glancing  out  through 
the  steamy  window,  watching  the  last  light  of 
day  fade,  the  far-off  fields  ready  for  winter,  and  he  for 
whatever  the  world  might  bring  his  way. 
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The  homestead  of  my  great-grandparents  is  hardly  discernable  now.  The 
farmhouse  is  a rubble  of  foundation  stones  and  the  outbuildings  are  long 
gone,  as  is  the  driveway  that  led  to  the  house  from  the  narrow  gravel  road. 

In  their  place  are  young  hemlock,  oak  and  walnut  trees.  The  barn,  where  we 
played  in  the  loft  as  kids,  is  gone  too.  Only  a large  outline  of  the  foundation 
is  visible  on  the  forest  floor. 

Cobbler  on 
Kentuck 

By  Timothy  Wolfe 


It’s  hard  to  believe  that  not  so  long 
ago  this  place  was  buzzing  with  the 
sounds  of  chickens,  cows,  dogs,  and 
people  laughing  and  children  playing. 
Thanksgiving  dinners,  Christmas 
mornings,  birthday  parties  and  Easter 
Sundays  were  all  enjoyed  here.  Today, 
after  30  years  of  being  left  unchecked, 
nature  has  reverted  this  property  back 
to  what  it  was  before  my  great- 
granddad  and  Grandma  Wolfe  moved 
in  — Penn’s  Woods. 

Located  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  in 
Fayette  County,  this  place  is  called 
Kentuck.  The  Wolfe  farm  was  one  of 
several  located  on  a dead-end  road  on 
top  of  a mountain  ridge,  high  above 
the  Youghiogheny  River.  In  the  early 
1960s,  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  acquired  all  of  the  par- 
cels — including  the  Wolfe  prop- 
erty — and  today  the  entire  area  is 
part  of  Ohiopyle  State  Park. 

The  good  news  is,  most  of  this  land 
is  open  to  public  hunting.  The  major- 
ity of  folks  who  come  to  Ohiopyle 
these  days  are  thrill-seekers  eager  to 
raft  the  famous  Youghiogheny  River’s 
whitewater.  The  “Yawk,”  as  it  is  called, 
has  the  busiest  section  of  rapids  east 


of  the  Mississippi.  This  time,  though,  I 
hadn’t  driven  from  my  home  in  North 
Carolina  to  raft.  1 was  here  seeking  another 
type  of  thrill  — spring  gobbler  hunting. 

My  turkey  hunting  experience  is  rather 
limited.  Most  of  my  time  afield  has  been 
spent  pursuing  antlered  game  with  a bow 
and  arrow,  or  scouring  grouse  thickets  with 
my  old  douhleharrel  in  hand.  That  all 
changed  four  years  ago,  one  fine  May  morn- 
ing. My  father  had  invited  me  on  a spring 
turkey  hunt  in  the  woods  where  I grew  up. 
Years  ago  I seldom  ran  across  a wild  turkey 
in  that  area,  hut  these  gamebirds  were  mak- 
ing a tremendous  comeback  in  my  boyhood 
home.  Even  though  Dad  and  I didn’t  har- 
vest a gobbler  that  morning  (a  big  tom 
hung  up  on  us),  I was  forever  hooked. 

I soon  amassed  a vest-load  of  calls  — 
box,  peg  and  slate,  diaphragm,  push  but- 
ton, an  owl  hooter  and  a crow  locator.  I 
bought  every  book  on  turkeys  and  turkey 
hunting  I could  find.  I joined  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  started  going 
to  their  banquets  and  conventions.  I 
bought  turkey  hunting  videos,  and  my  new 
heroes  were  guys  with  names  like  Ray  Eye, 
Eddie  Salter  and  Rob  Keck.  I practiced  my 
calling  techniques  every  chance  I could  — 
diaphragm  calls  in  my  truck,  on  the  front 
porch  when  it  was  warm,  and  in  the  stair- 
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well  of  the  basement  when  it  was  cold. 

For  the  next  couple  seasons,  1 still 
couldn’t  tag  a gobbler,  but  had  a bunch  of 
fun  trying.  I’ll  never  forget  the  first  bird 
that  came  in  to  my  calls.  It  was  a jake,  and 
he  strolled  in  to  my  set-up  without  a sound. 
He  walked  straight  to  the  lone  hen  decoy  1 
had  placed  in  the  field  and  tried  to  mount 
it.  When  that  didn’t  work,  he  proceeded 
to  tear  the  fake  hen  to  shreds.  He  was  a 
legal  bird,  but  1 opted  to  keep  the  tattered 
decoy  as  a trophy  instead,  and  just  chased 
him  off. 

Now  here  1 was  in  Ohiopyle  again,  join- 
ing my  dad  for  another  Pennsylvania  spring 
hunt.  Dad  is  deeply  rooted  in  this  area 
along  the  Yough,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  boyhood  hunting  grouse,  groundhogs 
and  deer.  There  were  turkeys  around  back 
then,  too,  though  not  like  now.  When  1 
pulled  my  truck  into  the  parking  lot  of  the 
motel,  1 found  Dad  unloading  his  gear  from 
the  car.  He  had  just  arrived  from  Beaver 
County,  where  1 grew  up,  a short  2-hour 
drive  away.  I stepped  out  of  the  truck  and 
was  hit  with  a blast  of  cold,  damp  wind. 
The  sky  was  dark  gray  and  it  was  starting 
to  rain.  The  weather  forecast  was  calling 


for  rain  on  both  of  the  days  1 would  he 
hunting.  Typical,  since  it  seems  that  a 
lot  of  my  recent  outdoor  activities 
have  coincided  with  monsoon-like 
weather.  Dad,  though,  always  the  op- 
timist, greeted  me  with,  ‘We’re  gonna 
have  a good  hunt.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing will  be  just  perfect.” 

After  checking  into  the  motel  we 
ate  a quick  snack,  jumped  in  my  truck 
and  headed  up  the  mountain  to 
Kentuck.  We  were  going  to  do  a bit  of 
last  minute  scouting  and,  we  hoped, 
roost  a bird  before  nightfall.  With  the 
weather  conditions  as  they  were,  the 
prospects  of  this  happening  were  slim. 
As  we  turned  onto  Kentuck  Road,  we 
spotted  a jake  crossing  about  40  yards 
in  front  of  us.  We  watched  as  he  ner- 
vously high-stepped  it  across  the  pave- 
ment and  into  the  woods.  “Well,  that’s 
a good  sign,”  Dad  said.  “There’s  at  least 
one  turkey  up  here.”  We  drove  a bit 
farther,  just  beyond  the  old  farm  place, 
and  parked  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
From  there  we  walked  a trail  along  the 
ridge,  to  a spot  where  the  terrain  opens 
up  into  a panoramic  view  of  pure 
Pennsylvania  landscape.  From  there 
the  rolling  farmland  and  forests  seem 
to  stretch  out  forever.  To  the  north- 
east, on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
you  can  see  Bear  Run,  where 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s  famous 
house,  Fallingwater,  is  sculpted 
into  the  wooded  hillside.  This 
spot  on  Kentuck  is  one  of  my 
favorite  places  on  the  planet. 
Sometimes  when  1 lie  in  bed, 
1 think  of  this  place  and  am 
overcome  with  a sense  of  com- 
plete peace. 

As  we  walked,  we  found  lots 
of  old  turkey  sign,  so  we  worked 
our  way  down  the  hollow,  to- 
wards the  river,  and  soon  came 
across  numerous  fresh  scratchings 
where  the  birds  had  been  feeding 
on  new  green  sprouts  under  the 
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leaves.  There  was  enough  sign  to  war- 
rant hunting  the  area  the  next  morn- 
ing, hut  as  Dad  and  I scouted,  the  wind 
picked  up  and  it  started  raining 
again  — harder.  At  dusk.  Dad  tried  to 
solicit  a gohhle  hy  blowing  on  the  crow 
call,  but  got  no  response.  No  matter. 
We  knew  from  past  experience  that 
this  place  always  held  a gobbler  or  two. 
Unfortunately,  we  just  hadn’t  been 
able  to  get  one  within  shooting  range. 

The  previous  year,  we  were  on  the 
same  mountain,  not  far  from  my  fa- 
vorite spot,  and  had  roosted  a gobbler 
in  a large  wild  cherry  tree  next  to  an 
open  field.  The  next  morning  we 
slipped  in  before  daylight  and  I placed 
two  decoys  in  the  field  between  him 
and  me.  I hunkered  down  in  a patch 
of  briars  at  the  field’s  edge  and  waited. 
At  dawn  the  tom  woke  up  and 
gobbled.  1 let  out  a few  subtle  tree  yelps 
to  let  him  know  1 was  there,  and  he 
gobbled  back  with  fervor.  I waited  sev- 
eral minutes,  then  yelped  again  softly 
on  my  slate  call,  and  he  screamed  back 
a response.  This  dialog  went  on  for  25 
minutes,  and  I was  feeling  pretty  con- 
fident. I assumed  that,  any  time  now, 
he  was  going  to  fly  down  and  walk  into 
my  lap.  But  that  old  gobbler  had  other 
ideas,  ide  flew  down,  gobbled  and 
gobbled,  and  then  went  in  the  other 
direction.  I could  still  hear  him  gob- 


bling as  he  headed  over  the  distant  ridge.  I 
scratched  my  head  in  dismay,  and  was  left 
trying  to  dislodge  myself  from  a tangle  of 
briars. 

But  this  season  would  be  different.  Driv- 
ing back,  I noticed  a State  Parks  vehicle 
coming  up  behind  me,  so  1 pulled  onto  the 
shoulder  and  motioned  him  around.  The 
ranger  pulled  up  beside  us  and  asked  if  we 
were  turkey  hunters.  Turns  out  he  was,  and 
he  told  us  where  he  had  been  seeing 
toms  — over  on  the  other  mountain  — a 
good  distance  from  where  we  were  scout- 
ing. However,  he  did  mention  one  lone 
jake  that  crossed  the  road  on  a regular  ba- 
sis — right  about  where  we  saw  the  jake 
on  the  way  in. 

Back  at  the  motel,  I arranged  my  gear 
and  practiced  a little  calling.  From  what  I 
could  tell.  Dad  was  doing  the  same.  We 
turned  in  early,  and  as  I lay  in  bed  I could 
hear  rain  pounding  the  roof  of  the  motel. 
At  some  point  I drifted  off  to  sleep. 

Four-thirty  came  quick,  and  the  first 
thing  I noticed  when  I stepped  outside  was 
a star,  then  several  more.  Maybe  the 
weather  would  give  us  a break  after  all. 

On  the  drive  from  town  to  Kentuck 
there  is  a sharp  curve  where,  years  ago,  we 
saw  a young  bobcat  standing  on  the  side  of 
the  road.  1 was  only  five  or  six  at  the  time, 
hut  1 could  clearly  see  that  cat  in  my  mind 
as  1 rounded  the  very  same  curve  some  35 
years  later. 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

Positively  identify  your  target  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

Make  your  position  known  to  other  hunters. 

Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sound. 

Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter. 

While  calling,  select  a natural  barrier  to  protect  your  back. 

Shout  "Stop"  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

Eliminate  red,  white,  blue  and  black  from  your  clothing. 

Preselect  a zone  of  fire. 

Never  carry  decoys  through  the  woods  in  your  hands;  use  a vest  or  bag. 
Fluorescent  orange:  While  moving,  hunters  are  required  to  wear  at  least  100 
square  inches  visible  360  degrees.  And  although  the  safety  color  is  not  re- 
quired at  stationary  calling  locations,  it's  strongly  recommended. 
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We  parked  the  truck  in  the  same  spot 
as  the  previous  evening,  gathered  our  gear 
and  began  the  predawn  hike.  It  was  still 
dark  when  Dad  and  I split  up  at  a fork  in 
the  trail.  We  had  agreed  to  meet  hack  there 
at  noon. 

As  the  sun  slowly  illuminated  the  east- 
ern treetops,  I was  already  backed  up  to  an 
ancient  evergreen.  Under 
its  canopy,  I went  into 
“blend”  mode  — I 
sat  still,  listened 
and  watched. 

Shortly  after  I 
had  become 
part  of  the  tree, 
a barred  owl 
gave  out  the 
first  in  a series 
of  wake-up 
calls.  I listened  in- 
tently, hoping  that  a 
gobble  would  answer  the 
owl’s  haunting  calls,  but  none 
did.  Soon,  the  area  around  me  was 
alive  with  the  sounds  of  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  — turkey  food.  As  the 
morning  unfolded,  I tried  to  identify  the 
chatterings  of  an  array  of  songbirds  — 
finches,  towhees,  nuthatches  and  bluebirds. 
I leaned  back  and  closed  my  eyes,  basking 
in  the  smells  and  sounds  of  Mother  Na- 
ture as  she  awoke  to  a new  spring  day. 

The  distant  blow  of  a train  engine  soon 
interrupted  the  simple  sounds  of  nature.  As 
it  got  closer  to  town,  1 listened  carefully 
after  each  loud  whistle,  since,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  I have  heard  turkeys  gobble 
back.  I strained  my  ears  and  listened,  but 
none  answered  this  time.  I looked  at  my 
watch  — 7:15.  It  was  time  to  move  and 
make  something  happen. 

I got  up  and  set  off  across  a large,  open 
field.  The  Conservancy  keeps  it  mowed  for 
the  benefit  of  local  birdwatchers,  and  with 
every  step,  a hoard  of  grasshoppers  ex- 
ploded in  every  direction.  There  were  lit- 
erally thousands  of  them,  each  one  full  of 
protein  for  turkeys  to  feast  on. 


At  the  far  end  of  the  field,  1 en- 
tered the  woods  on  the  trail  we  had 
walked  the  evening  before,  stopping 
occasionally  to  give  a yelp  or  two  on 
the  slate  call.  After  awhile  a crow  gave 
out  a shout,  and  I was  certain  I heard 
a gobble  resonate  back.  I yelped  on  the 
slate  call  and  a Gaaarrrobbble  inter- 
rupted me.  The  bird 
sounded  about  150 
yards  off,  and  I 
immediately 
headed  in  his  di- 
rection. I came 
to  a fairly  flat 
open  area  that 
looked  like  a 
good  spot  to  set 
up.  I called 
again  and  he 
answered  back, 
so  I hurriedly  re- 
moved the  hen 
and  jake  decoys 
from  the  back  of  my 
vest  and  stuck  them  in 
the  ground.  I found  a good 
size  tree,  about  20  yards  from  the 
decoys,  and  settled  in. 

Soon  a crow  piped  up  with  a gnarly 
Cau’U’I  Cau’w! , and  the  turkey  cut  him 
off  with  a thunderous  gobble,  sending 
my  heart  into  overdrive.  The  bird  was 
in  a gobbling  mood,  but  after  15  min- 
utes of  him  answering  back  to  the  slate 
call,  he  hadn’t  come  any  closer,  so  I 
decided  to  change  calls.  I made  a few 
soft  yelps  on  the  box  call,  and  he  ham- 
mered back.  This  went  on  for  the  next 
30  minutes  or  so,  with  me  using  dif- 
ferent calls  and  him  gobbling  back  to 
all  of  them.  After  awhile,  when  he  an- 
swered back,  it  sounded  like  he  was 
moving  off. 

I used  a diaphragm  call  to  produce 
a series  of  excited  cutting,  which  re- 
ally fired  him  up  as  he  double-gobbled 
back.  I waited  a few  minutes  and  called 
again,  trying  to  put  even  more  emo- 
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THE  AUTHOR,  with  the  24-pound 
trophy  he  bagged  while  hunting 
where  his  father,  grandfather  and 
great-granddad  once  lived  and 
hunted. 

tion  into  the  call.  He  immediately 
hollered  back,  and  1 could  tell  he  was 
coming  in,  so  1 stopped  calling  and  got 
ready  to  shoot.  1 was  scanning  the  di- 
rection of  his  last  gobbles  when,  sud- 
denly, there  he  was.  1 could  see  the  red, 
white  and  blue  of  his  head  as  he  be- 
gan zigzagging  through  the  foliage  and 
timber,  moving  quickly,  as  if  he  was 
on  a mission. 

About  20  yards  out  he  spotted  the 
decoys,  and  when  his  head  passed  be- 
hind a tree,  1 brought  the  gun  into 
position.  1 followed  him  in  with  the 
fluorescent  front  sight  of  the  shotgun 
fixed  on  his  neck  area.  At  this  point 
the  only  thing  worrying  me  was  that 
the  heating  of  my  heart  was  loud 
enough  to  spook  him.  When  he  came 
within  several  steps  of  the  decoys,  he 
stopped,  fanned  his  tail,  and  puffed  up 
to  the  size  of  a large  stump.  In  full  strut 
he  was  an  unbelievable  sight.  I stead- 
ied the  barrel  of  the  Remington  12 
gauge  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

Dad  was  waiting  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  when  he  saw  me  hiking  through 
the  field  with  my  first  gobbler.  We 
spent  several  moments  admiring  the 
magnificent  bird.  He  was  beautiful,  in 
prime  condition  with  spectacular  col- 


oration. He  sported  a 9!/2-inch  heard,  114- 
inch  spurs,  and  his  wing  tips  were  worn 
down  from  hours  of  strutting.  We  took 
some  photos  and  headed  back  to  town, 
where  the  owner  of  the  general  store  was 
kind  enough  to  weigh  the  bird  for  us  — 24 
pounds.  To  me,  though,  this  wild  turkey 
was  far  bigger  than  that.  He  not  only  was 
my  first  one,  hut  I had  harvested  him  on 
the  same  mountain  where  my  great- 
granddad,  grandfather  and  father  had  all 
lived  and  hunted  in  seasons  past.  This  place 
is,  and  forever  will  be,  sacred  ground. 


One  year  later  . . . 

I am  blessed  to  be  turkey  hunting  again . I am  doubly  blessed  to  be  hunting 
again  with  my  dad  and  on  Kentuck.  I’m  hiking  up  the  old  roadbed  to  meet 
Dad  at  the  trail  when  a nearby  crow  gives  out  a Caww.'  The  crow’s  shout  is 
interrupted  immediately  by  a rattling  gobble  — this  bird  is  close,  and  it 
sounds  as  if  he  is  in  the  field  to  my  right,  probably  feeding  on  those  grasshop' 
pers.  I quickly  put  on  my  camo  gloves  and  facemask  and  take  off  towards 
the  action.  This  is  going  to  get  exciting.  □ 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


What’s  Next? 

Blair  County  — As  J was  driving  on  a 
back  country  road  one  afternoon  I saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a woman  hunting  woodchucks . 
She  was  sitting  in  a field  a short  distance  from 
the  road  with  her  back  towards  me.  Her  hair 
was  neatly  combed  and  reached  below  her 
shoulders.  A rifle  lay  across  her  lap,  but  she 
did  not  have  a hunting  license  visible . I stopped 
my  car  and  walked  out  to  her.  The  hunter  did 
not  turn,  so  I said,  “Excuse  me,  ma’am.  I’d 
like  to  see  your  hunting  license . ” The  hunter 
turned  around  and  growled,  “I  ain’t  no 
woman!  ” It  took  me  a few  seconds  to  recover, 
because  along  with  the  long  hair  the  hunter  had 
a mustache  and  beard.  It  was  a little  hard  to 
advise  a man  to  display  his  hunting  license  while 
laughing,  but  I managed. 

— PI5TKICT  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Lukas, 
Hollipayspurg,  December  1969 

Grateful 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Longbeards  contrib- 
uted $5,800  to  rent  two  bulldozers  to  clear 
eight  acres  of  herbaceous  openings  on  SGL 
217.  These  openings  will  be  planted  in  clo- 
ver and  fruit  producing  trees,  which  will 
be  invaluable  to  wildlife.  If  you  have  the 
time,  get  involved  with  your  local  NWTF 
chapter. 

— LMO  D.  E.  Mitchell,  Fogel5ville 

Not  Grinning  for  Nothin’ 

Sullivan  — Deputy  Frank  Miller  and  1 
noticed  the  head  of  an  opossum  peering 
out  of  a depression  in  the  snow,  and  upon 
closer  inspection  saw  that  it  was  unable  to 
crawl  out  of  the  steep-sided  hole.  Frank 
lifted  the  haggard  looking  critter  to  safety 
and  it  scampered  off.  We  figured  the  opos- 
sum probably  got  stuck  the  day  before, 
which  was  Friday  the  13th.  It  seems  this 
was  its  lucky  day. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 


Should’ve  Stayed  Home 

Schuylkill  — Dominic  Mercuri,  who 
owns  a motel  in  Schuylkill  Flaven,  hunted 
hard  on  the  last  day  of  deer  season  without 
seeing  anything,  and  after  getting  home 
heard  what  he  thought  was  a fight  in  one 
of  his  motel  rooms.  He  soon  discovered, 
though,  that  a buck  had  crossed  busy  Route 
61  and  crashed  through  the  window  of  one 
of  his  rooms.  When  Dominic  looked  in  he 
saw  the  buck  lying  on  one  of  the  beds,  but 
then  it  jumped  off  and  trashed  the  place 
before  1 arrived. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

“Hotline” 

Chester  — 1 was  talking  to  retired 
WCO  Bob  Yeakel  about  the  variety  of  calls 
I get  dispatched  through  the  region  office, 
and  he  commented  that  at  least  1 have  dis- 
patchers to  initially  take  the  calls,  because 
hack  when  he  first  started  in  the  mid-1960s, 
his  office  phone  line  was  public  informa- 
tion. Knowing  Bob  stayed  in  the  same  dis- 
trict from  1966  to  1992,  I pity  the  poor 
person  that  was  assigned  his  phone  num- 
ber after  he  retired. 

— WCO  5cott  S.  Frederick, 

SAD5BURWILLE 
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Too  5ig  To  Tackle 

Clearfield  — Deputy  Terry  Sheetz  and 
I were  assisting  the  elk  collaring  team  near 
Sinnemahoning  when  we  rounded  a bend 
and  noticed  two  animals  fighting.  We 
grabbed  the  binoculars  and  couldn’t  believe 
our  eyes:  A large  bobcat  had  its  front  paws 
on  a deer’s  hindquarters  and  was  trying  to 
take  it  down.  The  deer  was  hounding  in 
circles  and  eventually  the  cat  released  its 
hold  and  jumped  into  a tree.  Both  animals 
eyed  each  other  for  a few  moments  and 
then  wandered  off,  apparently  calling  it  a 
draw. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 

Lucky  3ird 

Erie  County  — A killdeer  has  its  nest  in 
the  center  of  the  Carry  Rod  & Gim  Club  sheet 
range.  When  the  boys  go  down  to  shoot,  she 
will  fly  off  and  keep  flying  around  among  the 
targets  while  they  are  shooting.  Just  why  this 
bird  has  not  been  killed  is  beyond  me , because 
often  when  the  targets  are  in  flight  the  old  bird 
will  fly  at  them.  She  also  follows  the  target  but 
has  the  knack  of  turning  just  as  the  target  is 
shot  at. 

— Game  Frotectok  Jim  Latimer,  District 
F-4,  CORRY,  OCTO&ER  1949 


Snyder  — 1 know  I’m  getting  old  when 
1 have  to  show  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  students 
how  to  dial  on  a rotary  telephone  when 
they  need  to  call  a parent  to  pick  them  up. 
— WCO  Harold  J.  Malehorn,  Selinsgrove 


Dauphin  — One  night  Deputy  Larry 
Mummert  and  1 drove  up  a long  winding 
driveway,  looking  for  a residence  where  a 
bear  had  gotten  into  a tennis  court.  When 
we  finally  got  out  of  the  vehicle  at  the  end 
of  the  driveway  we  noticed  the  tennis 
court,  but  then  saw  the  bear  running  to- 
wards a small  woodlot.  We  ran  back  to  the 
truck  to  get  the  dart  gun  and  spotlight  and 
began  the  chase.  We  never  caught  the  bear, 
and  even  with  all  the  commotion  no  one 
ever  came  out  of  the  house,  so  I called  the 
homeowner,  who  told  me  the  bear  was  still 
there.  After  talking  to  him  we  realized  we 
were  at  the  wrong  house. 

— WCO  Jason  L.  DeCoskey,  Middletown 

Got  More  Than  Bargained  For 

Cumberland  — WCO  Rick  Deiterick 
and  1 were  dispatched  to  Opossum  Lake  to 
take  care  of  a moose  that  had  fallen  through 
the  ice.  Knowing  we  don’t  have  moose  in 
the  state,  we  were  wondering  what  we’d 
find.  It  turned  out  to  be  a deer  that  was 
trapped,  and  while  we  were  trying  to  free 
it.  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Tom 
McMann  showed  up  to  lend  a hand.  Soon 
after,  three  young  men  showed  up  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  I recognized  one 
as  an  individual  I had  arrest  warrants  for. 
Tom  also  had  warrants  on  the  guy,  so  while 
Rick  freed  the  deer,  Tom  and  I served  the 
warrants. 

— WCO  Edward  D.  Steffan,  Newville 
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Couldn’t  Do  Without  Them 

York  — I would  like  to  publicly  recog- 
nize deputies  George  Erskine  and  Jeff  Gohn 
for  their  quick  and  professional  response 
to  a gentleman  that  was  having  medical 
problems  at  the  York  Outdoor  Show.  Both 
of  these  outstanding  officers  stabilized  the 
victim  until  EMS  arrived  on  the  scene. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  our  deputy  WCOs  do  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 

Broke  a Cardinal  Rule 

York  — During  small  game  season  a 
hunter  I was  checking  told  me  he  had  made 
a big  mistake.  He  explained  that  he  no- 
ticed movement  in  an  overgrown  field,  and 
thinking  it  was  a pheasant,  shot  without 
positively  identifying  his  target.  The  move- 
ment turned  out  to  be  an  antlerless  deer 
that  was  killed  instantly  hy  the  shot. 
Thankfully,  this  person’s  negligence  did  not 
result  in  injury  to  another  person. 

— Deputy  George  Ergrine,  York 

Somehow  Just  Not  the  Same 

Allegheny  — Deputy  Dick  Gonzales 
came  across  a hunter  in  his  truck  parked 
along  the  road  with  the  engine  running. 
When  asked  if  he  was  going  to  go  hunting, 
the  man  said  that  it  was  too  cold,  so  he 
planned  to  do  his  hunting  in  the  warm 
vehicle.  He  then  showed  Dick  the  hunt- 
ing video  game  he  was  playing.  He  had  a 
very  respectable  score,  I might  add. 

— WCO  Gary  M.  Fujar,  Coraopolig 

Teaching  Him  Right 

I’m  a big  proponent  of  prescribed  con- 
trolled fires  in  some  forested  areas  and  to 
benefit  our  warm  season  grass  fields,  so  one 
day  while  my  son  Andrew,  who  has  accom- 
panied me  on  several  bums  and  has  heard 
my  preaching  on  how  it  benefits  habitat, 
said  during  the  movie  “The  Lion  King’’ 
when  the  prairie  was  on  fire,  “It’s  okay. 
Daddy,  it’s  a good  fire  and  will  help  the 
prairie.” 

— LMO  Matthew  D.  Beeping,  Pitman 


Says  It  All 

CHESTER  — I’ve  been  asked  several 
times  whether  or  not  we  need  a Youth 
Pheasant  Hunt.  Well,  when  you  watch  a 
1 2-year-old  sitting  on  a truck  tailgate  strok- 
ing his  first  pheasant,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  with  a proud  dad  standing  by,  you  know 
the  answer. 

— Deputy  Daniel  Yost,  Pottstown 


Vivid  Description 

Border  cuts  provide  immediate  and 
long-range  food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  and 
oftentimes  after  a cutting  I stand  for  a mo- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  tangled  tops  and 
brushpiles  and  reflect  on  the  accomplish- 
ment. A verse  in  a country  song  always 
seems  to  come  to  mind:  “What  a beautiful 
mess  I’m  in.” 

— LMO  James  J.  Denirer,  5andy  Lare 

Different  Point  of  View 

Berks  — Sometimes  I seem  to  forget 
that  my  regular  job  is  in  a police  station 
(I’m  a dispatcher  for  the  State  Police).  One 
day  I saw  one  of  my  co-workers  (an  avid 
waterfowl  hunter)  in  the  hallway,  and 
called  out  to  him,  telling  him  that  I spot- 
ted a large  flock  of  snow  geese  in  a field 
that  was  being  hunted  hy  a few  locals.  I 
recall  saying  something  like,  “Yeah,  they 
were  doing  a lot  of  shooting  in  the  field.” 
More  than  a few  heads  popped  out  of  the 
offices,  after  which  we  explained  our  con- 
versation. 

— Deputy  Larry  Gallagher,  Hamburg 
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Proof  of  the  Fudding 

Westmoreland — During  deer  season 
a 13'point  with  a 24'inch  spread  was  taken 
near  West  Newton.  A 15'point  with  a 
heavy  rack  was  takeia  near  Weltytown,  and 
a beautiful  IDpoint  was  taken  near  Mt. 
Pleasant.  The  antler  restrictions  must  he 
working. 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt.  Pleaoant 

Some  Impact 

Clinton  — During  February  sleet  and 
freezing  rain  made  a hard  crust  on  top  of 
the  existing  snow  and  the  mountainsides 
became  treacherous,  causing  deer  to  fall 
and  slide  downhill.  We  lost  some  deer  be- 
cause of  the  harsh  conditions. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 


Squirrel  Triple  Trophy 

Clarion  — On  December  31,  2003, 
deputies  Kirk  Culbertson  and  Richard 
George  noticed  a fox  squirrel  descend  a 
walnut  tree,  and  1 mentioned  how  these 
handsome  squirrels  have  become  more 
common  in  the  district.  Soon  after,  1 saw  a 
gray  and  then  a black  squirrel  come  down 
the  same  tree.  When  1 mentioned  seeing 
the  last  two  squirrels  Kirk  and  Rich  indi- 
cated that  they  hadn’t  seen  them,  and 
thought  this  old  dog  was  losing  it.  1 hacked 
the  vehicle  up  and  we  all  saw  the  gray,  hut 
not  the  black  squirrel.  With  my  credibility 
hanging  in  the  balance,  the  black  squirrel 
finally  reappeared,  saving  the  day. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Sethlehem 


Unusual  Occurrence 

Lehigh  Count)'  — A man  training  his  dog 
in  March  flushed  several  pheasants,  one  of 
which  flew  across  a creek  and  into  the  side  of  a 
bam  that  was  painted  gray.  When  he  went  over 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done  to  the  bird, 
he  found  not  one  but  five  pheasants  dead  on 
the  ground.  The  farmer  said  that  the  other  four 
had  killed  themselves  that  same  day  by  also  fly ' 
ing  into  the  side  of  the  building.  No  suitable 
explanation  has  been  found. 

— Game  Fwtector  William  A.  Moyeiz, 
Allentown,  June  1949 

Looked  Like  a Sheep 

Juniata  — Mrs.  Doyle  from  Reeds  Gap 
was  sitting  outside  knitting  a shawl  when 
a coyote  came  out  of  the  woods.  She  laid 
down  her  knitting  and  went  inside  to  get 
her  husband.  They  emerged  from  the  house 
just  in  time  to  see  the  coyote  grab  her  shawl 
and  start  running.  After  the  coyote  disap- 
peared into  the  woods  she  was  able  to  fol- 
low the  unwound  ball  of  yarn  to  the  shawl. 

— WCO  Paniel  I.  Clark,  Honey  Grove 

Misused  and  Abused 

Berks  — My  deputies  and  1 had  to  deal 
with  many  violations,  including  littering, 
on  the  shooting  range  at  SGL  106  last  fall. 
Shooters  need  to  read  the  regulations, 
which  are  posted  at  all  ranges. 

— WCO  Rill  Vroman,  Rally 

Thanks  for  the  Help,  Guys 

Fayette  — When  I received  a call  about 
an  8-point  buck  wedged  between  two  steel 
fence  posts  inside  the  fence  at  the  Max- 
well Lock  and  Dam,  1 enlisted  the  help  of 
Clyde  Knepp,  a 30-plus-year  HTE  Instruc- 
tor and  retired  construction  foreman. 
Clyde  and  1,  with  the  help  of  the  guys  at 
the  lock,  successfully  hog-tied  the  big  deer 
aiad  pulled  it  hack  inside  the  fence,  where 
we  then  dragged  the  nearly  exhausted  buck 
out  of  the  fenced-in  enclosure  and  released 
it.  The  fellows  at  Maxwell  saw  the  deer  sev- 
eral times  after  and  said  it  was  doing  just 
fine  on  the  “outside.” 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecker, 

Uniontown 
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Wide  Gap 

Cameron  — For  several  months  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  Bill  Crisp  and  I 
have  tried  to  spend  a day  working  together, 
but  although  it  was  no  longer  the  “busy 
season”  for  either  of  us,  we  were  too  busy 
to  work  together.  The  many  unique,  sepa- 
rate and  varied  duties  waterways  conser- 
vation officers  and  wildlife  conservation 
officers  perform  throughout  the  year  leave 
little  “spare  time.” 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Emporium 

Reconstructive  Surgery 

Jefferson  — A bear  fell  out  of  a tree  and 
landed  on  a backyard  clothesline  pole,  suf- 
fering a concussion  and  tearing  a large 
patch  of  hide  from  its  lower  jaw.  Deputy 
Salizzoni  and  1 placed  the  bear  in  a culvert 
trap  and  radioed  WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn, 
who  contacted  Ridgway  dentist  Mark 
Spires.  Dr.  Spires  eagerly  offered  his  ser- 
vices free  of  charge,  and  thanks  to  his  ex- 
pertise and  some  tailgate  surgery,  the  bear 
was  soon  on  its  way  to  a new  home,  far  away 
from  clothesline  poles,  in  Warren  County. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartleos,  Broorville 

Crowning  Achievement 

Adams  — The  waterways  in  my  district 
are  in  much  better  shape  now  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  I receive  several  reports  of  ot- 
ter sightings  each  year,  whereas  20  years  or 
so  ago  1 never  received  any,  and  while  do- 
ing my  annual  beaver  survey,  1 discovered 
beaver  activity  in  Rock  Creek,  within  100 
yards  of  the  sewer  plant  outlet.  The 
Gettysburg  Municipal  Water  & Sewer 
Authority  employees  really  take  pride  in 
this  accomplishment. 

— WCO  Larry  D.  Hayneg,  Gettysburg 

Congratulations  on  Both  Accounts 

Lackawanna  — Dominick  Amadio,  82, 
from  Vandling  recently  celebrated  his  70th 
year  of  hunting,  and  on  the  first  day  of  deer 
season  he  got  a nice  8-point.  He  also  has 
been  reading  and  collecting  Game  News 
since  1942. 

— WCO  Daniel  Figured,  Dunmore 


Roadkill  Identification 

Elk  biologist  aide  Willy  Wenner  and  1 
were  driving  on  the  Quehanna  Highway 
when  Willy  spotted  what  he  thought  was  a 
roadkilled  red  squirrel  or  weasel.  We  turned 
around  to  take  a second  look,  but  as  we 
got  closer  to  the  unfortunate  critter,  we 
discovered  it  was  actually  a banana  peel. 
A few  weeks  later  we  spotted  another  un- 
usual dead  animal  along  the  road,  which 
Willy,  this  time,  correctly  identified  as  a 
pig.  Having  grown  up  on  a farm,  he  clearly 
knows  how  to  identify  farm  animals,  but 
we’ll  continue  to  work  on  his  wildlife  spe- 
cies — and  fruit  — identification  skills. 

— Dr.  Christopher  5.  Rosenberry,  FGC 
Diometrician,  Harrisburg 

Something  in  the  Water? 

Armstrong  — Although  hen  turkeys 
occasionally  have  beards  it  is  not  very  com- 
mon, so  imagine  my  surprise  when  4 of  the 
10  hen  turkeys  in  my  backyard  had  beards 
varying  from  three  to  six  inches. 

— WCO  Travis  Anderson,  Aliquippa 

Out  and  About 

Elk  — Despite  deep  snow  preventing 
getting  into  some  areas  in  my  district,  a 
road  that  parallels  the  Clarion  River  was 
kept  open  all  winter.  On  one  afternoon  1 
drove  22  miles  along  the  waterway  and 
counted  286  deer  that  were  using  the  fro- 
zen river  as  a travel  corridor  from  one  spring 
seep  or  stream  drainage  to  the  next. 

— WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway 
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2003-04  Deer  harvest:  464,890 


Hunters  took  142,270  antlered 

deer  last  year,  and  322,620 
antlerless  deer.  The  total,  464,890,  is 
the  fourth  highest  in  state  history,  hut 
in  making  any  sort  of  comparisons  to 
years  past,  new  antler  restrictions  and 
antlerless  deer  license  sales  need  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  During  the  2002-03  sea- 
son, hunters  harvested  an  all-time 
record  of  517,529  deer.  Other  record 
years  were  2000-01  (504,600),  2001- 
02  (486,014)  and  1995-96  (430,583). 

“Given  the  challenges  hunters 
faced  — from  poor  weather  to  spotty 
food  sources  — they  were  able  to  fill 
their  tags  and  move  the  overall  deer 
program  toward  its  goal  of  balancing 
the  deer  herd  with  its  habitat  and  sav- 
ing more  bucks,”  said  Dr.  Gary  Alt, 
Deer  Management  Section  Supervisor. 
“Pennsylvania’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram is  right  on  track. 


“Breaking  down  the  rifle  season 
deer  harvest  by  day,  we  discovered  that 
the  opening  day  and  first  Saturday  har- 
vests were  more  than  20  percent  lower 
than  normal,”  Alt  said.  “However,  dur- 
ing the  second  week,  when  weather 
conditions  improved,  the  harvest  was 
more  than  20  percent  higher. 

“In  2002-03,  we  had  a higher  buck 
harvest  in  the  3 -point  area  than  we 
expected,  due  to  a mild  winter  during 
2001-02,  and  a tremendous  acorn  crop 
during  2001,  which  resulted  in  bucks 
growing  larger  than  normal  antlers.” 
But  with  the  harsher  winter  of  2002- 
03  and  a poor  acorn  crop  during  2002, 
bucks  didn’t  have  the  excess  energy  to 
put  into  antler  development,  and  as 
we  had  predicted,  this  year’s  buck  har- 
vest declined.” 

Hunters  purchased  946,037  of  the 
973,000  antlerless  deer  licenses  allo- 
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cated,  and  took  322,620  deer  — 
195,740  adult  does,  58,720  first-year 
does  and  68,160  first-year  bucks. 

The  2003-04  archery  harvest  was 
65,100  (30,880  antlered  and  34,220 
antlerless),  compared  to  the  2002-03 
harvest  of  69,648  (33,476  antlered  and 
36,172  antlerless). 

“The  most  notable  change  in  the 
archery  season  was  that  bowhunters 
were  taking  more  antlerless  deer  later 
in  the  season  than  in  previous  years,” 
Alt  said.  “Also,  there  was  a decline  in 
the  archery  buck  harvest  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  hunters  were 
required  to  adhere  to  new  antler  re- 
strictions for  the  first  time  in  special 
regulation  areas,  where  archery  hunt- 
ers take  their  greatest  number  of  deer, 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  4-point  area 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.” 

Alt  noted  that  the  muzzleloader 
antlerless  deer  harvest  increased  by 
nearly  3,000.  The  2003-04  harvest  was 
35,660  (1,240  antlered  and  34,420 
antlerless),  up  from  the  32,640  (1,279 
antlered  and  31,361  antlerless)  taken 
in  2002-03. 
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Buck  study  continues  to  shed 

light  on  deer  herd 


IN  THE  THIRD  and  final  year  of  a 
study  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
Pennsylvania’s  new  antler  restrictions, 
field  data  indicates  more  bucks  are  liv- 
ing to  older  ages,  and  that  bucks  tend 
to  disperse  shorter  distances  in  habi- 
tat that  isn’t  fragmented. 

“The  age  of  our  buck  population  is 
better  now  than  it  has  been  in  de- 
cades,” noted  Calvin  W.  DuBrock, 
PGC  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


director.  “We’ve  confirmed  this 
through  two  years  of  the  buck  study 
and  by  checking  deer  annually  at  meat 
processors  and  butcher  shops.  The 
change  is  directly  related  to  two  years 
of  antler  restrictions  and,  to  a lesser 
degree,  three  years  of  concurrent  ant- 
lered and  antlerless  deer  hunting.” 
Launched  in  December  of  2001, 
the  study  monitors  the  survival  and 
movements  — and  eventual  dis- 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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persal  — of  bucks  six  to  30  months  of 
age.  All  bucks  are  fitted  with  trans- 
mitters, either  radio  collars,  ear-tag 
transmitters  or  global  positioning  sys- 
tem (GPS)  collars.  Once  released,  the 
bucks  are  tracked  until  their  transmit- 
ters fall  off,  stop  transmitting  or  the 
animal  dies. 

During  the  study’s  first  two  years, 
1,173  deer  were  trapped  in  Armstrong 
and  Centre  counties.  Of  those,  415 
(35  percent)  were  bucks.  This  year, 
through  March  6,  564  deer  were  cap- 
tured, and  225  (40  percent)  were 
bucks — 149  button  bucks  and  76 
adults.  Trapping  ran  from  the  second 
week  in  January  into  April. 

In  each  of  the  study’s  first  two  years, 
about  half  of  the  collared  yearling 
bucks  (18  months  of  age)  survived  the 
hunting  seasons,  indicating  that  hunt- 
ers are  abiding  hy  the  new  antler  re- 
strictions. “There  certainly  seems  to 
be  more  older  bucks  remaining  after 
our  deer  seasons  than  there  were  two 
years  ago,”  noted  Dr.  Christopher 
Rosenherry,  PGC  hiometrician  who  is 
coordinating  the  study.  “We  are  start- 
ing to  see  older  bucks  at  meat  proces- 
sors, hut  the  majority  are  still  2.5  years 
old  or  less.  This  coming  year  we  should 
start  to  see  more  3.5-year-olds.” 

During  the  2003-04  seasons,  hunt- 
ers took  about  66  percent  of  the  2.5- 
year-olds  being  monitored  in  the  study. 

Prior  to  antler  restrictions,  when 
the  2-week  “buck”  season  was  followed 
hy  a 3 -day  antlerless  season,  a high  per- 


centage of  antlered  bucks  were  being 
taken,  which,  in  turn,  left  an  unnatu- 
rally high  percentage  of  button  bucks 
to  fill  the  void  during  the  next  breed- 
ing season.  Now,  because  of  antler  re- 
strictions, there  is  a higher  percent- 
age of  older  bucks  in  the  population. 

The  study  also  has  shed  light  on  the 
dispersal  of  bucks,  which  tend  to  leave 
their  natal  areas  when  about  a year  old. 
In  the  study’s  first  two  years,  about  70 
percent  of  the  Armstrong  County 
bucks  dispersed,  compared  to  45  per- 
cent of  Centre  County’s.  The  maxi- 
mum dispersal  distance  in  Armstrong 
was  26  miles;  in  Centre,  13. 

But  most  of  the  bucks  did  not  travel 
far.  According  to  Dr.  Duane 
Diefenbach,  Pennsylvania  Coopera- 
tive Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
assistant  unit  leader,  Armstrong 
County  bucks  dispersed  about  five 
miles  on  average,  compared  to  four  by 
Centre  County  bucks.  “This  study  has 
confirmed  a pattern  that  deer  in  areas 
with  fragmented  forests,  like 
Armstrong  County,  tend  to  disperse 
greater  distances,”  said  Diefenbach. 

“Also,  through  telemetry  and  GPS 
tracking,  we  have  found  that  roads  can 
he  a significant  harrier  to  dispersing 
bucks.  In  all  cases  to  date,  when  they 
encounter  a major  highway  during  dis- 
persal, the  study  deer  stop,  or  move 
parallel  with  the  highway.  This  is  cer- 
tainly interesting,  and  we  hope  to 
learn  more  about  why  these  deer  re- 
act this  way.” 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1-888-PGC-8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Bucks  equipped  with  GPS  collars 
have  their  locations  recorded  every 
seven  hours,  except  during  the  rut  and 
hunting  season,  when  the  device  logs 
the  animal’s  location  every  2.5  hours. 
GPS  collars  cost  about  $3,000  each 
and  detach  from  the  animal  after  about 


a year.  Telemetry  collars  are  much  less 
expensive,  hut  require  the  use  of  tech- 
nicians  to  track  and  record  locations. 

For  updates  on  the  buck  study  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.us,  then  click  on 
“Wildlife,”  then  “Deer,”  and  then 
“Antlered  Deer  Study”  under  research. 


Wasnesky  Named  HTE  Instructor 

of  the  Year 


WALTER  M.  WASNESKY  of 
Latrobe,  Westmoreland  County,  has 
been  named  the  Game  Commission’s 
Hunter- Trapper  Education  Instructor 
of  the  Year  for  2003. 

“It  takes  a strong  team  of  more  than 
2,500  volunteers  to  make  our  HTE 
program  a success,”  said  executive  di- 
rector Vem  Ross.  “Congratulations  to 
Walt,  and  we  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tinued leadership  and  participation  in 
the  program.” 

Wasnesky  was  nominated  by  his  su- 
pervising WCO,  Tom  Eazi.  “Walt  is  a 
true  professional,  a conservationist, 
sportsman  and  an  outstanding  instruc- 
tor,” said  Eazi.  “I  have  come  to  rely 
greatly  on  these  qualities  in  Walt.  He 
represents  the  best  in  volunteerism 
and  is  truly  deserving  of  this  honor.” 

Wasnesky  has  been  an  HTE  in- 
structor since  1977.  He  also  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kingston  Sportsmen  and 
Veterans  Club,  the  North  American 


From  left  to  right  are:  MEL  SCHAKE, 
Southwest  Region  Information  and 
Education  Supervisor;  WASNESKY;  KEITH 
SNYDER,  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
Division  Chief;  and  Westmoreland  County 
WCO  TOM  FAZI,  who  nominated  Wasnesky. 

Hunting  Club,  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  Loyalhanna  Watershed 
Association  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  He  retired  from  Timken- 
Latrobe  Steel  in  2000,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Judy,  have  three  children  and  two 
grandchildren. 


Youth  Hunter  Essay  Contest  Winners 

Honored 


JEREMIAH  W.  FUNK  of  Washington 
Borough,  and  BRADLEY  H.  MORN- 
EWECK  of  Eredonia,  are  the  grand 
prize  winners  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  2003  Hunter  Education 
Youth  Essay  Contest. 


Morneweck  is  headed  for  Safari 
Club  International’s  (SCI)  American 
Wilderness  Leadership  School  in  Jack- 
son,  Wyoming.  His  entry  on  the  theme 
of  “What  Makes  Me  an  Ethical 
Hunter,”  topped  the  senior  division 
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Pictured,  from  left  to  right  are:  BRADLEY  H. 
MORNEWECK,  PHILIP  LUCKENBAUGH,  from 
the  Game  Commission  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  Division,  and  jEREMIAH  W.  FUNK. 

(ages  16-18)  in  the  annual  contest. 

Funk  headed  the  junior  division 
(ages  12-15),  and  was  awarded  a schol- 
arship to  SCI’s  Apprentice  Hunter 
Camp  at  the  YO  Ranch  in  Mountain 


Home,  Texas. 

First  prize  honors  in  the  junior  and 
senior  divisions,  respectively,  went  to 
Derek  A.  Forney  of  Shippensburg,  and 
Elizabeth  A.  Pokrivka,  Seven  Valleys. 
They  will  both  take  part  in  a two-day 
youth  pheasant  hunt  at  a western 
Pennsylvania  shooting  preserve. 

Finishing  second  through  fourth  in 
the  junior  division  were  Ross  R. 
Kearney,  Amity;  David  N.  King, 
Telford;  and  Nathan  D.  LeValley, 
Bethlehem.  In  senior  division,  second 
through  fourth  were  Meredith  Ann 
Odato,  Landisburg;  Patrick].  Hudock, 
Wilkes-Barre;  and  Robert  R.  Williams, 
Allentown.  Prizes  in  both  divisions  in- 
cluded: second  place,  Matthews  Com- 
pound bow;  third  place.  Buck  Knives 
limited  edition  knife;  and  fourth  place, 
Leupold  Wind  River  Series  8x42  bin- 
oculars. 


"What  Makes  Me  an  Ethical  Hunter" 


Hunting  has  changed  radically  in  our  country  since  its  founding. 

At  first,  hunting  was  an  indispensable  technique  for  obtaining  food.  In 
our  modern  age,  however,  it  has  evolved  into  a form  of  recreation.  Conversely, 
ethics  has  changed  very  little  since  Native  Americans  first  stalked  game  in  our 
pristine  woodlands.  Hunting  ethics  mean  something  different  to  everyone,  but 
for  me,  it  hinges  upon  one  fundamental  virtue.  Respect. 

I respect  hunting  laws.  I realize  that  without  protection  from  the  law,  our 
wildlife  population  would  be  in  serious  jeopardy.  Massive  investments  of  time 
and  money  are  made  to  devise  and  pass  laws  that  will  benefit  both  humans  and 
animals.  This  is  why  I obey  and  respect  wildlife  laws. 

I respect  hunting’s  tradition.  As  1 mentioned  before,  hunting  is  deeply  rooted 
in  our  nation’s  history.  The  ethical  harvest  of  game  sustained  our  forefathers  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  settlers.  The  tradition  of  hunting  has  been  passed  down 
through  many  generations.  My  first  memory  of  hunting  is  when  my  father  took 
me  whitetail  hunting.  On  this  trip,  my  dad  explained  the  virtues  of  the  ethical 
hunter  to  me.  With  respect  to  hunting’s  traditions,  I will  do  the  same  with  my 
children. 

While  all  of  these  things  make  me  an  ethical  hunter,  I believe  the  aspect 
that  most  influences  my  position  is  my  utmost  respect  for  the  animals  them- 
selves. The  depth  of  nature’s  beauty  and  interconnectedness  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me.  I always  endeavor  to  make  a quick,  painless  kill.  Like  the  Native 
Americas,  I strive  to  utilize  as  much  of  the  animals  I can. 
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Since  the  Native  Americans  roamed  the  woods  in  search  of  game,  the  tradi- 
tion of  hunting  ethics  has  only  increased  with  time.  Both  today  and  into  the 
future,  I will  uphold  these  time-honored  ethics  through  my  actions  as  a 
hunter.  — Bradley  H.  Morneweck,  Fredonia,  2003  Senior  Grand  Prize  Winner 

This  is  not  how  I imagined  my  first  deer  hunt.  I’ve  been  on  stand  all 
day.  I’m  cold,  tired  and  hungry.  All  my  friends  have  bucks  and  I haven’t 
even  seen  one.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  brush  appears  the  largest  buck  I’ve  ever 
seen.  With  heart  pounding,  I shoulder  my  gun,  but  before  I can  place  the 
crosshairs  on  his  massive  chest  he  recedes  into  the  brush.  1 cannot  see  the 
heart-lung  area  clearly.  I want  that  buck  so  badly  that  for  a split  second  1 con- 
sider shooting  even  though  it  wasn’t  a clean  shot,  but  my  conscience  holds  me 
back.  Turning,  I see  a woman  with  a puzzled  look  approaching.  “I’ve  been  watch- 
ing and  want  to  know  why  you  didn’t  shoot?” 

“I  confess  I desperately  wanted  to  shoot,  hut  I knew  it  wasn’t  a good  shot 
and  there’s  nothing  worse  than  wounding  an  animal,  especially  a buck  of  that 
magnificence.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  illegal,  just  not  ethical.  An  ethical  hunter 
would  not  have  taken  that  shot,  no  matter  how  tempting.” 

“What  makes  you,  a boy,  an  ethical  hunter?” 

“Hunting  is  more  than  just  shooting  and  killing,”  I said.  “It’s  being  in  the 
outdoors,  enjoying  nature  and  managing  wildlife.  I believe  in  treating  animals 
with  respect,  that  is  why  1 passed  up  that  shot.” 

“You  could  have  shot  and  nobody  would  have  been  the  wiser,”  she  responded. 
“Aha,  that’s  were  you’re  wrong.  I see  hunting  as  a privilege  carrying  with  it 
responsibilities.  It’s  important  to  do  more  than  just  follow  all  the  hunter  safety 
rules.  I serve  as  a representative  of  hunting.” 

“Wow!  I thought  all  hunters  were  slobs,  not  caring  about  wildlife;  you’ve 
changed  that.” 

As  I watch  her  walk  away.  I have  a good  feeling  inside  even  though  I didn’t 
get  the  buck.  — Jeremiah  W.  Funk,  Washington  Boro,  2003  Junior  Grand  Prize 
Winner 


May  14  — Cabela’s  and  the  Game  Commission’s 
\A/r\m Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  program  are  offer- 
nPen^bama  ing  a Mioi-BOW  at  Cabela’s  in  Hamburg  (Berks 

County). 

June  19  — The  Southern  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
and  the  Game  Commission’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  program 
will  present  a Mini-BOW  event  at  the  Southern  Clinton  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Loganton  (Clinton  County). 

June  26  — Kinsey’s  Outdoors  and  the  Game  Commission’s  Becom- 
ing an  Outdoors-Woman  program  will  hold  a Mini-BOW  at  Kinsey’s 
Outdoors  in  Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  County). 

For  more  on  these  events  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  click  on  “Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman.” 
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PCC  Officials  Present 
Senate  Committee 

IN  A RARE  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Executive  Director  Vem  Ross  reported 
that  the  Game  Commission  is  again 
holding  spending  to  $68  million, 
marking  the  third  year  in  a row  that 
the  agency  has  operated  with  a zero- 
growth  budget. 

“During  that  time,  we  have  worked 
hard  to  streamline  operations,  cut 
costs  and  stretch  the  financial  re- 
sources entrusted  to  us  by  hunters  and 
trappers.  Eicense  revenues  to  date  re- 
flect an  increase  over  last  year  by  ap- 
proximately 1 percent,”  said  Ross. 

The  Game  Commission  does  not 
receive  any  general  state  tax  dollars. 
The  agency  is  funded  primarily  by  the 
sale  of  hunting  and  furtaking  licenses. 
Other  major  sources  of  revenue  come 
from  the  sale  of  timber,  coal,  oil  and 


Budget  to 


gas  on  the  state  game  lands,  and  fed- 
eral funding,  particularly  from 
Pittman-Robertson  funds,  an  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 

“We  currently  are  examining  nu- 
merous cost  savings  measures  and  rev- 
enue enhancements  that  will  increase 
efficiency  without  decreasing  effec- 
tiveness,” Ross  said.  “On  the  revenue 
side,  we’re  looking  at  applying  for  liq- 
uid fuel  tax  monies  for  maintenance 
of  roads;  increasing  donation  oppor- 
tunities; and  exploring  the  possibility 
of  advertising  on  our  website. 

“Another  cost-savings  project  that 
the  agency  is  addressing  is  moderniz- 
ing the  license  system.  A point-of-sale 
system  will  provide  better  customer 
service,  easier  handling  for  vendors, 
and  a database  of  license  buyers,  which 
will  allow  us  to  improve  services.” 


RMEF  buys  tractor  for  PCC 


THANKS  TO  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Eoundation’s  (RMEE)  “Elk  Challenge 
Grant  Initiative,”  the  Game  Commission  has  a new  tractor  and  mower  to  use 


L to  R,  Steve  Dechant,  Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Supervisor;  Colleen  Shannon,  Land  Management 
Group  Supervisor;  Roxanne  Palone,  Commissioner;  Dr. 
Richard  Robbins,  state  chairman  of  the  RMEF;  Dennis 
McGraw,  Regional  Director,  Western  Pennsylvania 
RMEF;  Russ  Schleiden,  Commissioner;  Gini  Shager, 
Administrative  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Forestry  Elk  State 
Forest;  and  Dennis  Dusza,  Northcentral  Region 
Director.  On  the  far  left  is  the  1960s  tractor  being 
replaced  by  a new,  larger  tractor. 


for  habitat  improvement  on 
land  open  to  public  hunting  in 
Cameron  County.  The  Elk 
Challenge  Grant,  now  in  its 
third  and  final  year,  is  the  pro- 
gram through  which  the  Game 
Commission  and  DCNR  each 
contributes  $100,000  annually, 
with  the  RMEE  and  its  partners 
contributing  an  equal  match, 
bunding  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission portion  comes  from 
the  first  10,000  elk  license  ap- 
plications submitted  each  year. 
DCNR  contributions  come 
from  the  General  Eund,  and 
the  RMEE  raises  money 
through  donations  and  other 
fundraisers. 
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Off  thi  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Australia 

A 13'foot  saltwater  crocodile  killed  a man 
near  Darwin  in  the  Northern  Territory. 
Saltwater  crocodiles,  which  became  a 
protected  species  in  1971,  are  among  the 
world’s  largest  reptiles.  There  are  now  an 
estimated  100,000  saltwater  crocs,  and 
there  has  been  a growing  demand  for  a 
reinstitution  of  limited  hunting. 


Maine 

There  were  3,512  bears  taken  by 
hunters  in  2002,  from  a 
conservatively  estimated  population 
of  23,000.  Following  Ontario's  loss  of 
its  spring  season  in  1999,  Maine  bear 
hunter  numbers  have  continually 
increased  to  more  than  15,000  in 
2002. 


Wisconsin 

The  deaths  of  three  men  who  had  participated  in  a game  feast  and  subsequently  died  of 
neurological  diseases  were  not  found  to  be  from  a common  source  of  exposure.  The  test 
results  are  important  because  there  was  concern  that  the  deaths  could  be  linked  to 
chronic  wasting  disease  found  in  deer  and  elk.  A new  testing  process  confirmed  the 
absence  of  prions  in  the  brain  tissue  of  two  of  the  deceased  patients.  One  of  the  three 
men  did  have  a confirmed  case  of  Creutzfeldt-Jakoh  disease. 


New  York 

More  than  700  samples  from  deer  taken  by  hunters  during  the  2002  season 
failed  to  find  CWD.  To  keep  the  disease  out  of  the  state,  the  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  have  barred  the  import  of  captive  deer  and  elk  by  zoos  and  hunting 
preserves,  and  prohibited  the  feeding  of  wild  deer  under  most  circumstances. 


Light  Geese  Harvest 
By  lengthening  light  goose  (snow  and 
Ross’s  geese)  seasons  within  regular 
waterfowl  season  frameworks  in  the 
Central  and  Mississippi  flyways,  and  adding 
the  special  spring  hunts,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  increased  the  harvest 
of  mid'Continent  light  geese  to  save  their 
breeding  habitat.  During  the  200D02 
season,  waterfowlers  in  the  Central  and 
Mississippi  flyways  took  more  than  1.3 
million  light  geese,  and  745,000  of  those 
were  taken  during  the  spring  hunt. 


Nebraska 

During  the  2002-03  season,  hunters 
and  trappers  took  1,492  bobcats,  a 
53  percent  increase  from  the  975 
taken  the  season  before. 

Minnesota 

Tests  from  more  than  5,000  samples  of 
hunter  harvested  deer  taken  in  2002  found 
no  evidence  of  CWD  in  the  state. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Linda  was  recently  appointed  to  the  Governor’s  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Con- 
servation Council,  a group  charged  with  advising  the  Governor  on  the  conser- 
vation of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources  and  outdoor  heritage.  Here’s  some 
advice  on  how  you  can  become  more  involved  in  politics . 


Politics  and  the 
Hunter 


ONE  OF  THE  MORE  interesting  tid- 
bits of  information  to  come  out  of  the 
last  Presidential  election  was  to  what  a 
great  extent  voters  look  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  be  an  outdoorsman. 
As  1 remember  the  news  report,  being  a 
sportsman  rated  with  voters  far  above  most 
other  considerations  of  what  sort  of  per- 
son they  wanted  their  President  to  be.  At 
the  time,  1 found  this  reassuring,  that  so 
many  in  the  American  public  preferred  the 
individual  who  leads  their  country  to  have 
a real  and  continuing  connection  to  the 
land,  to  wildlife  and  to  the  shooting  sports. 

This  year,  politics  will  be  very  much  in 
the  news  again,  with  another  Presidential 
election  on  tap  this  fall,  and  primaries  still 
going  on  across  the  nation,  including  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  of  us  are  voracious  in  gob- 
bling up  the  latest  political  news,  maybe 
even  active  in  our  respective  political  par- 
ties, while  others,  sad  to  say,  won’t  even 
bother  to  add  their  vote  to  the  final  ballot 
box. 

Understandably,  most  hunters  would 
rather  spend  their  time  in  the  woods  and 
fields  than  get  involved  in  the  world  of 
meetings  and  speeches  that  they  view  as 
“politics.”  But  if  we  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  sport,  our  wildlife  and  the 


wild  lands  and  waters  that  support  it  all, 
we  need  to  pay  attention  to  politics.  It’s  in 
the  state  legislatures  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
that  both  the  details  and  the  big  picture  of 
what  will  happen  to  our  outdoor  world  and 
recreations  are  often  determined. 

Luckily,  as  citizens  and  sportsmen,  we 
do  have  a say. 

I live  almost  as  far  across  the  state  from 
Harrisburg  as  a Pennsylvanian  can  get,  so 
I rarely  visit  our  Capitol.  The  sole  time  I 
did  attend  a meeting  there,  I was  impressed 
hy  the  legislators’  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  the  local  sportsman. 

Some  years  ago,  I went  as  an  outdoor 
writer  with  some  friends  and  acquaintan- 
ces to  what  was  a meeting  or  hearing  of 
the  House  of  Representatives’  Game  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  We  hucked  the  Har- 
risburg traffic,  parked  several  blocks  away 
from  the  round-domed  Capitol,  and  were 
ushered  through  decorated  hallways  to  the 
meeting  room.  I remember  sitting  in  the 
seats  toward  the  back,  while  the  Represen- 
tatives sat  at  the  front  and  along  the  side. 

As  a reporter  for  my  local  paper,  I was 
there  to  take  notes,  hut  I was  also  keenly 
interested  in  the  issue.  It  involved  a pro- 
posal to  dam  and  flood  a local  trout  stream 
and  create  a flood  control  and  recreational 
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lake,  inundating  wild  lands  that  were  popu- 
lar with  deer,  turkey  and  pheasant  hunt- 
ers. 

The  crowd  there  to  testify  was  not  large. 
In  fact,  it  was  entirely  the  contingent  that 
I had  accompanied  from  our  mutual  home 
area.  They  were  all  concerned  sportsmen, 
but  most  represented  a particular  club  or 
organization  and  were  speaking  for  that 
organized  group. 

All  except  for  one  man.  An  older 
gentleman,  he  was  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed  in  his  best  blue  jeans  and  pressed 
flannel  shirt;  his  old  hunting  boots  scarred, 
but  clean.  He  spoke  last  and  from  the  heart. 

Legislators  who  had  been  lounging  back 
in  their  seats  while  listening  to  the  prepared 
statements,  suddenly  sat  forward,  taking  in 
the  veteran  sportsman’s  words.  They  had 
not  commented  to  the  rest  of  the  present- 
ers, but  several  now  asked  the  gentleman 
about  his  opinions,  why  he  felt  that  way, 
and  what  had  compelled  him  to  make  the 
trip  to  talk  to  them. 

I realized  what  was  happening.  The  leg- 
islators probably  hear  from  paid  lobbyists 
and  organization  representatives  all  day 
long,  but  here  was  a new,  sincere  voice  from 
the  state’s  hinterlands,  a grassroots  sports- 
man who  cared  enough  to  make  a journey 
all  the  way  to  the  big  city  to  speak  his  mind. 

In  the  end,  the  time  that  sportsman 
spent  that  day  with  legislators  did  make  a 
difference.  The  trout  stream  still  flows  and 
the  woods  and  wildlife  are  still  there.  I came 
home  with  a good  story  for  the  newspaper, 
but  for  me  the  value  of  that  day  was 
greater  — I learned  what  political  decisions 
can  do  to  my  hunting  and  fishing  back 
home,  and  I witnessed  the  role  a sports- 
man who  speaks  out  can  have  in  being  a 
part  of  those  decisions. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  and  U.S.  Congress  isn't  dry  stuff. 
It  determines  how  and  if  we  will  hunt,  shoot 
and  otherwise  enjoy  the  outdoors. 
Sportsmen  can  be  part  of  the  decision- 
making process. 


What  kinds  of  decisions  do  legislators 
make  that  affect  sportsmen?  Put  broadly, 
they  make  the  laws  (subject  to  the 
Governor’s  or  President’s  signature  and  ju- 
dicial interpretations)  by  which  we  live. 
Laws  that  can  change  how  we  enjoy  or 
practice  our  outdoor  sports  can  include 
what  licenses  we  must  have  to  participate, 
approval  or  disapproval  of  funding  for  new 
game  lands  or  state  forest  tracts,  what  fines 
or  penalties  are  paid  for  infractions  of  the 
Game  Law,  as  well  as  laws  that  affect  the 
environment  and  natural  resources.  These 
might  concern  the  quality  of  the  air  that 
you,  me  and  wildlife  breathe;  whether  the 
brief  shower  that  falls  on  a favorite  squir- 
rel woods  is  clean  or  “acid  rain”;  or  if  the 
duck  marsh  we  like  to  hunt  will  be  there 
next  year  or  drained  for  a commercial  de- 
velopment. 

Some  sportsmen’s  groups,  especially 
state  and  national  ones,  are  well  aware  how 
much  their  sports  can  be  affected  by  what 
occurs  in  Harrisburg  and  Washington,  D.C. 
They  have  specific  members,  officers  or 
legislative  liaisons  that  keep  track  of  pend- 
ing bills,  interpret  their  impact,  and  con- 
tact Representatives,  Senators,  even  the 
Governor  and  President,  with  the  views 
and  concerns  of  the  organization.  Often 
information  on  pertinent  legislation  can  he 
found  on  these  groups’  web  sites,  or  ob- 
tained from  their  newsletters  or  by  being 
added  to  their  e-mail  “action  alert”  lists. 

Most  homes  today  have  access  to  the 
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Internet,  or  there’s  online  computers  at 
nearly  all  public  libraries.  Not  Internet 
savvy?  You  can  learn  about  bills  through 
local  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  reports, 
outdoor  magazines  and  newspapers,  or 
through  your  activity  in  sportsmen’s  and 
conservation  groups.  To  find  out  more 
about  specific  bills,  you  can  also  contact 
your  local  legislators. 

1 have  found  state  agency  web  sites,  es- 
pecially the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s,  to  be  good  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  what’s  happening  politically 
that  could  affect  sportsmen.  Go  to  its  web 
site,  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  and  on  the 
left-hand  side  click  on  “Laws  and  Regula- 
tions,” and  then  on  “Legislative  Updates.” 

Click  on  that  and  you’re  transported  to 
a view  with  “House  and  Senate  Bills  of 
Interest”  at  the  top.  Don’t  jump  over  the 
opening  paragraph,  because  it  has  links  that 
can  educate  you,  as  it  did  me,  on  “how  a 
bill  becomes  a law.”  The  paragraph  also  has 
links  to  the  “Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives” and  “Senate,”  which  can  help 
you  find  the  address  of  your  local  legislator 
or  any  other  legislator  in  the  state.  Once 
the  link  opens,  click  on  the  tab  at  top  that 
says  either  “House”  or  “Senate,”  and  go 
either  directly  to  the  list  of  Representatives 
or  Senators  or  to  “Who’s  My  Legislator?” 

That’s  not  all  the  meat  in  the  first  para- 
graph on  the  “Laws  and  Regulations”  page 
of  the  Game  Commission  web  site.  Farther 
down  is  a link  to  a list  of  members  of  the 
House  Game  and  Fisheries  and  Senate 
Game  and  Fisheries  committees.  These  are 
some  of  the  individuals  you  may  wish  to 
contact  to  let  your  opinions  about  bills  be 
known. 

After  their  introduction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  Senate,  many  of  the 
bills  of  interest  to  sportsmen  are  referred 
to  the  respective  Game  and  Fisheries  com- 
mittees for  consideration.  There  are  many 
subject-specific  committees  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  other  sportsman-related 
hills  may  be  referred  to  Environmental 
Resources  and  Energy,  Rules,  Appropria- 


tions or  other  committees.  Scroll  up  or 
down  to  find  the  members  of  those  com- 
mittees. 

Bills  that  are  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee they  have  been  referred  to  can  then  go 
to  the  full  House  or  Senate  for  vote,  or  they 
might  make  a detour,  be  recommitted,  to 
another  committee  and  considered  there 
from  another  point  of  view.  Moving  a hill 
through  to  become  law  is  a long,  but  care- 
ful, process. 

Back  on  the  “Laws  and  Regulations” 
Game  Commission  web  page,  beneath  the 
first  paragraph  is  a place  where  you  can 
click  for  “links”  that  include  what’s  hap- 
pening in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Then  comes 
a list  of  hills  related  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  sportsmen.  It’s  been  a busy  2003- 
04  session  in  the  state  legislature,  and  you 
can  read  about  bills  that  start  at  HB  4 
(House  Bill  Number  4)  and  run  through 
(as  this  was  written)  HB  2458.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  list  goes  from  SB  37  (Senate  Bill 
Number  37)  to  SB  773.  The  numbering 
reflects  all  the  bills  in  the  session. 

Look  over  the  hill  list,  read  the  brief 
descriptions,  then  click  on  the  underlined 
HB  or  SB  number.  You’ll  go  to  the  web  page 
for  that  particular  bill,  which  details  its 
history.  The  history  is  a brief  description 
of  the  bill  and  an  explanation  of  what’s 
happened  to  it  so  far,  such  as  what  com- 
mittee it’s  in  or  whether  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate has  acted  on  it.  You  can  also  read  and 
print  out  the  entire  text  of  the  hill  by  click- 
ing on  that  option.  Go  to  the  Current  PN, 
that’s  the  current  printer’s  number,  to  get 
the  up-to-date  version  of  the  hill,  with  all 
changes  and  amendments. 

Is  there  something  you  like  or  don’t  like 
about  what  you’ve  read  in  a bill?  Then  it’s 
your  turn  to  act.  You  now  have  what  you 
need  to  write  a letter  to  your  local  legisla- 
tors, to  the  bill’s  sponsors,  to  members  of 
the  committee  that’s  considering  the  hill. 
Oppose  or  support  the  bill,  do  whatever 
you  feel  you  need  to  as  a voter,  citizen  and 
sportsman.  This  is  Democracy,  and  you’ve 
just  helped  to  make  it  work.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


“J  wake  and  hear  it  raining.  ” So  begins  Mark  Van 
Dorens  wonderful  poem  '‘Morning  Worship”  and 
so  began  many  of  my  mornings  last  spring. 

An  Irish  Spring 


V’AN  DOREN  GOES  on  to  list  the 
wonders  of  the  natural  world  he  would 
miss  were  he  dead,  praising  all  the  “sweet 
beings”  that  he  knows  will  outlive  him  — 
mountains,  huge  trees,  turtles,  sunrise, 
waterfalls,  mosses,  owls,  trout,  deer,  but- 
terflies  and  more  — the  kind  of  list  that 
anyone  tuned  to  the  outdoors  can  empa- 
thize  with. 

Adopting  his  optimism  and  joy,  espe- 
cially on  rainy  days,  1 set  out  to  praise  what 
I thought  of  as  our  Irish  spring. 

Half  a century  ago,  when  I was  a teen- 
ager, I spent  a wet  Easter  week  touring  Ire- 
land with  my  parents  and  three  younger 
siblings.  We  had  only  one  rain-free  morn- 
ing, and  that  was  at  Galway  Bay.  The  rest 
of  the  time  it  rained,  sometimes  hard, 
sometimes  soft.  Occasionally  we  experi- 
enced what  the  Irish  call  “a  bright  period,” 
when  the  drizzle  almost  stopped  and  when 
the  sun  almost  broke  through  the  lower- 
ing clouds.  We  quickly  learned  why  Ireland 
is  known  as  the  “Green  Isle.”  I have  never 
forgotten  the  brilliant,  almost  surreal  green 
that  blanketed  the  rural  landscape. 

Ireland  was  de-forested  centuries  ago, 
and  thus  did  not  have  the  many  shades  of 
green  I saw  in  our  forest  last  spring.  Those 
shades  included  the  10  greens  I found  in  a 
box  of  64  Grayola  crayons.  Between  the 
prosaically-named  blue  green  and  green 


yellow,  were  forest  green,  sea  green,  aspara- 
gus, [true]  green,  granny  smith  apple  green, 
yellow  green,  spring  green  and  olive 
green  — a list  that  fell  far  short  of  the  med- 
ley of  greens  adorning  our  forest. 

The  cold,  wet  weather  also  held  all  the 
vegetation  in  its  tender,  gauzy  state,  and 
for  weeks  I felt  as  if  I was  walking  through 
one  of  Claude  Monet’s  impressionistic 
paintings.  In  the  rain  and  fog,  the  trees  in 
our  forest  seemed  larger  and  more  awe-in- 
spiring. What  was  usually  mundane 
morphed  into  the  mysterious. 

It  was  what  Pennsylvania  botanist  and 
ecologist  Paul  Weigman  calls  a “soft 
spring,”  because  wildflowers  bloom  and 
prosper  in  such  weather.  The  weather  also 
lengthened  their  growing  season.  The 
bright  yellow  disks  of  coltsfoot,  and  the 
pink  and  white  blossoms  of  the  fragrant 
trailing  arbutus  bloomed  on  and  on  in  pro- 
lific glory  throughout  most  of  April.  Be- 
side our  stream,  hundreds  of  purple  tril- 
lium  flowered  for  nearly  three  weeks.  So, 
too,  did  the  long-spurred  violets.  The  tiny 
white  blossoms  of  mitrewort  lasted  a 
month. 

Other  wildflowers,  such  as  hepatica, 
clintonia,  Indian  cucumher-root,  pink 
lady’s  slipper  and  jack-in-the-pulpit,  sent 
up  luxuriant  leaves  but  not  many  flowers. 
Whether  or  not  jack-in-the-pulpits  bloom 
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is  based  on  the  previous  year’s  weather,  I 
attributed  its  lack  of  blossoms  to  the 
drought  of  2002.  Perhaps  the  other  species 
had  been  affected  similarly  by  the  previ- 
ous dry  year. 

The  many  rains  and  protracted  cold  of 
early  spring  also  lengthened  the  blooming 
time  for  several  shrubs  and  trees.  For 
much  of  April,  the  lime-green,  puffball- 
like  clusters  of  spicebush  blossoms 
brightened  the  understory  along  our 
stream,  while  the  soft  red,  yellow  and 
orange  flowers  of  red  maple  trees  domi 
nated  the  over- 
story. 

S h a d h u s h 
dressed  up  our  for- 
est for  weeks  on 
gloomy,  gray  days 
with  the  white  of  ‘ 
their  delicate,  5- 
petaled  flowers 
that  trembled  in  the 
slightest  hreeze.  Not  only 
did  they  bloom  longer  than 
usual,  but  blossoms  covered  every  tree, 
from  tiny  saplings  to  full-grown,  40-foot- 
high  specimens.  On  some  of  the  trees,  the 
flowers  opened  first,  then  the  clumps  of 
soft,  reddish  leaves  beneath  them,  while 
the  flowers  still  bloomed.  According  to  The 
Plarits  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Ann  Fowler 
Rhoads  and  Timothy  Block,  this  species  of 
shadhush  is  Amelanchier  laevis,  because  it 
has  leaves  with  a distinct  reddish  hue  that 
open  while  the  flowers  are  still  blooming. 
Popularly  known  as  smooth  shadhush,  it 
later  produces  dark,  purple-red,  sweet  and 
juicy  fruit.  The  other  species  of  shadhush 
growing  here  — A.  arborea  — has  leaves 
that  remain  folded  during  flowering  and 
produces  dark  red,  dryish  fruit.  The  most 
familiar  of  the  eight  shadhush  species  grow- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  earliest  to 
bloom  and  is  also  called  serviceberry  and 
Juneberry.  Both  species  grow  in  rocky 
woods,  bluffs  and  upland  forests. 

The  rain  also  made  it  difficult  for  polli- 
nating insects  to  do  their  jobs,  and  as  a re- 
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suit,  the  lowbush  blueberries  and  huckle- 
berries on  our  powerline  right-of-way  pro- 
duced few  fruits.  Even  though  on  one  sunny 
day  I smelled  the  acrid,  cloying  odor  of 
blooming  wild  black  cherry  tree  blossoms, 
not  a single  fruit  developed.  The  many  for- 
est-dwelling solitary  bee  species  that  polli- 
nate them  must  have  been  discouraged  by 
the  weather. 

Unfortunately,  some  insects  thrived 
in  the  wet  spring,  namely  flies,  gnats 
and  mosquitoes.  Fdordes  of  them 
^ hatched  by  mid- 
jf'  April,  so  watch- 
ing birds  on  the 
rare  nice  days 
meant  fighting 
off  the  insects  as 
1 tried  to  focus  my 
binoculars. 

Butterflies,  on 
the  other  hand,  were 
late  and  sparse,  al- 
though on  one  sunny 
morning  1 watched  a red  ad- 
miral nectaring  on  our  old  wild  apple  tree 
blossoms  amid  a frenzy  of  bumblebees  and 
honeybees.  By  the  afternoon  it  was  rain- 
ing hard  again.  Other  butterflies,  such  as 
tiger  swallowtails  and  monarchs  were  at 
least  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  This  2- 
week  lag  held  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  for  many  returning  birds  and 
blooming  wildflowers  as  well.  Even  the 
goldenrod  blossoms  in  late  summer  were 
two  weeks  late. 

The  wild  creatures  — like  me  — took 
advantage  of  every  “bright  period.”  After 
one  wet  morning  in  May,  it  cleared  at  noon. 
As  1 wrote  in  my  journal:  Sixty  degrees  and 
a little  sun  is  a big  blessing.  Walking  up  Lau- 
rel Ridge  trail  at  2 p.m.,  1 ran  into  a large 
aggregation  of  grunting,  chasing  gray  squir- 
rels — close  to  a dozen  in  two  separate 
groups.  Lots  of  squealing  and  derring-do 
leaps.  Once  a squirrel  hit  the  ground.  I as- 
sume a couple  females  were  in  heat.” 

Two  days  later,  after  still  another  rainy 
morning,  it  stopped  by  early  afternoon,  and 
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I walked  down  our  road.  Immediately,  I 
experienced  a sensory  overload  — sounds, 
smells  and  sights  of  water  flowing  down 
every  small  hollow,  filling  up  our  stream 
and  creating  miniature  waterfalls  through- 
out its  mile  and  a half  passage  to  the  Little 
Juniata  River.  This  brand  new,  scruhhed- 
clean  world  so  permeated  my  senses  that  it 
blotted  out  all  sounds  of  our  technological 
society. 

When  I reached  Waterthrush  Bench,  it 
started  raining  again,  hut  I put  up  my  um- 
brella and  walked  to  the  bottom  of  our  road 
to  admire  the  tallest  of  the  waterfalls.  Then, 
still  under  my  umbrella,  I returned  to  the 
bench  to  leisurely  drink  a cup  of  tea. 

Finally,  I resumed  my  walk  and  watched 
a pair  of  common  grackles,  undeterred  hy 
the  rain,  flying  above  the  stream.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  way  back  up  the  road,  it 
stopped  raining.  By  the  time  I reached  the 
fork  in  our  road  — one  leading  to  the  old 
home  of  our  deceased  neighbor,  Margaret, 
and  the  other  to  ours  — the  sun  emerged. 

I sat  down  on  a large,  flat  rock  seat,  lis- 
tened to  a scarlet  tanager  and  watched  a 
sodden  woodchuck  cross  the  road.  Sunlight 
sparkled  on  the  wet  leaves,  and  I felt  as  if  I 
was  living  in  perpetual  April.  An 
Acadian  flycatcher  sang  its  ex- 
plosive wee-see.  A chipmunk 
scampered  close  for  a look  at 
my  seated  form,  and  a doe 
grazed  along  Margaret’s  drive- 
way, moving  slowly  toward  me. 

Suddenly,  I was  buzzed  by  a 
male  ruby-throated  hummingbird 
zipping  back  and  forth  low  over  my 
head.  For  a minute  I wondered  if 
he  would  strike  me  or  if  I was  in  the 
middle  of  his  swooping  courtship 
flight.  But  when  I turned  slowly  to- 
ward him,  he  flew  off.  My  move- 
ment also  startled  the  doe,  and 
she  moved  nervously  up  the 
slope  and  out  of  sight. 

The  animals,  like  me,  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  brief 
sunshine.  Within  a few  minutes 


the  sky  had  turned  mostly  blue,  and  the 
sun  suffused  the  forest  with  golden  light. 
By  the  time  I walked  the  last  quarter  of  a 
mile  home,  there  was  not  a cloud  in  the 
sky.  The  sunshine  lasted  for  only  an  hour, 
though,  and  then,  just  as  quickly,  it  clouded 
over  once  again. 

Even  on  the  morning  of  my  National 
Migratory  Bird  Count  I awoke  to  a four 
o’clock  thunderstorm.  But  an  eastern 
phoehe  started  the  chorus  of  birdsong  as  I 
lay  in  bed  and  before  breakfast,  despite  the 
light  rain,  I counted  19  species,  including 
a yellow-breasted  chat  in  the  barberry 
hedge  and  a Baltimore  oriole  in  a black 
walnut  tree. 

The  rain  stopped  and  I set  out  quickly 
for  the  Far  Field.  There  I found  two  sing- 
ing cerulean  warblers,  two  male  scarlet 
tanagers,  the  first  indigo  hunting  of  the  sea- 
son, and  a flock  of  white-throated  sparrows. 
Best  of  all,  on  a whim  I pursed  my  lips  and 
made  a pishing  sound,  and  a silent  Canada 
warbler  emerged  from  the  Far  Field  thicket. 
By  then  the  sky  had  darkened  and  thunder 
rumbled  ominously,  so  I rushed  the  mile 
back  home,  reaching  it  just  as  another 
storm  struck. 
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I sat  glumly  inside,  my  species  list  at  38. 
When  Bruce  told  me  he  had  to  drive  into 
town,  1 hitched  a ride  down  to  Waterthrush 
Bench  and  sat  in  the  drizzle,  listening  to  a 
Louisiana  waterthrush.  Later,  1 joined 
Bruce  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and 
in  a misty  rain,  we  walked  along  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  as  birds  sang  and 
called  — rose-hreasted  grosbeaks,  Ameri- 
can redstarts,  a least  flycatcher  and  yellow 
warblers.  Once  I looked  up  and  watched 
two  chimney  swifts  sailing  overhead. 

Later,  as  we  sat  eating  lunch  in  the 
kitchen,  1 looked  out  the  window  at  two 
white-crowned  sparrows  eating  dandelion 
seeds.  They  were  species  number  48. 

After  a short  rest,  1 was  out  again,  this 
time  over  on  Greenbrier  Trail  and,  won- 
der of  wonders,  it  had  almost  cleared.  Many 
more  birds  were  out  in  the  70-degree 


weather,  and  1 had  some  memorable 
views  — a silent,  black-throated  blue  war- 
bler, a worm-eating  warbler  and  a chest- 
nut-sided  warbler  — and  was  serenaded  by 
dozens  of  red-eyed  vireos  and  ovenhirds. 

Throughout  the  day,  in  rain  and  in  sun- 
shine, 1 counted  1 1 singing  wood  thrushes, 
eight  black-throated  green  warblers,  three 
hooded  warblers  and  five  black-and-white 
warblers.  Most  of  my  hirding  was  by  ear, 
and  I was  grateful  that  1 still  have  sharp 
hearing.  Altogether,  1 counted  57  species 
and  224  individual  birds. 

What  a privilege  it  was  that  day  and 
every  day,  rain  or  shine,  to  be  outside,  en- 
joying the  beauty  around  me.  Like  the  poet 
Van  Doren,  1 am  keenly  aware  that  I am 
“Listening,  living,  (Oh,  but  not  forever. 
Oh,  end  arriving).”  An  Irish  spring,  after 
all,  was  better  than  no  spring  at  all.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Flower  Search 


Match  the  wild  flowers  with  the  correct  color. 


Sunflowers 

Pitcher  Plant 

A.  Yellow 

Wild  Rose 

Indian  Pipe 

B.  Red/Pink 

Azalea 

N ightshade 

G.  Violet/Purple 

Mavapple 

Knapweed 

D.  White 

Periwinkle 

Which  one  is  aquatic? 

Which  one  is  poisonous,? 
Which  one  is  bristly? 
Which  one’s  fruit  is  edible? 


How  clever  are  you?  Find  the  hidden  name  of  the  species  that  is  ENDANGERED: 


answers  on  p.  63 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


An  arrow  head  is  not  simply  a point.  And  considering 
that  life  and  death  literally  rested  on  them  back  when  they 
were  made  of  flint,  that’s  probably  always  been  the  case. 
These  days,  though,  arrow  heads  taking  advantage  of  the 
latest  technology  are  available,  and  here’s  some  informa- 
tion  to  help  you  select  ones  that  best  meet  your  needs. 

Heads  you  Win! 


WHEN  MAN  FIRST  lashed  a sharp- 
ened stone  to  a wooden  shaft  he 
began  a journey  that  continues  even 
through  today  — the  quest  for  the  perfect 
broadhead.  Early  experimentation  with 
shapes  and  styles  can  still  be  found  in 
freshly  turned  farm  fields  where  modern 
plows  uncover  sharpened  stone  arrowheads 
painstakingly  fashioned  by  native  Ameri- 
cans centuries  ago.  You  might  think  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  improve 
on  something  as  rudimentary  and  basic  as 
a cutting  edge.  But  a survey  of  the  modifi- 
cations, refinements,  and  occasionally  radi- 
cal gimmickry  that  has  influenced  the  evo- 
lution of  the  modern  hunting  arrowhead 
could  persuade  you  to  change  your  mind. 

The  first  time  I outfitted  an  arrow  with 
a hunting  head  (more  than  30  years  ago) 
the  arrow  was  made  of  wood  and  the  cut- 
on-contact  broadhead  was,  quite  literally, 
broad,  with  a flat,  wide  cutting  surface 
primed  to  tear  a huge  hole  in  any  deer  I 
could  hit.  If  I could  hit  any  deer,  that  is.  A 
big  problem  with  so  many  of  those  early 
broadheads  was  tuning  them  so  that  they 


would  fly  straight,  not  flare  off  target  or 
windplane.  Depending  upon  your  setup, 
you  could  spend  hours  adjusting  and  read- 
justing and  still  fail  to  get  any  kind  of  con- 
sistent arrow  flight  — and  seldom  anything 
resembling  the  flight  of  field  tips  on  the 
same  arrows. 

Sure,  I knew  some  howhunters  back 
then  who  were  confident  and  competent 
with  their  rigs,  hut  they  were  the  lucky  ex- 
ceptions. I never  seemed  able  to  get  myself 
and  my  equipment  to  where  there  wasn’t 
still  more  than  a shred  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
concerning  the  potential  flight  of  my  ar- 
row — even  at  ranges  as  close  as  10  yards. 
How  things  have  changed  since  then. 

The  intervening  years  have  brought  a 
sweeping  tide  of  new  broadhead  designs  to 
the  market.  These  hunting  heads  have  all 
been  created  with  at  least  one  of  three  prin- 
ciples in  mind:  penetration,  lethality  of 
cutting  blades  and  accuracy.  As  a result, 
Joe  Average  bowhunter  has  never  had  so 
many  options  for  outfitting  the  business 
end  of  his  arrow.  So  many  choices  should 
he  a good  thing,  hut  can  also  cause  confu- 
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sion  and  anxiety.  Let’s  consider  some  of  the 
factors  that  might  influence  our  own 
broadhead  choices  and  then  check  out 
some  of  the  more  recent  innovations  in 
modern  broadhead  design. 

Fixed  head  blades  represent  two  gen- 
eral categories:  cut-on-contact  blades  and 
conventional  broadheads  with  replaceable 
razor  inserts.  The  advantage  to  the  cut-on- 
contact  blades  is  that  they  offer  immedi- 
ate and  generally  cleaner  penetration  — 
something  you  may  want  to  seriously  con- 
sider if  you’re  going  after  moose,  elk,  bear 
or  any  other  large  or  dangerous  game. 

Those  of  us  who  started  bowhunting 
before  the  advent  of  the  compound  bow 
know  that  cut-on-contact  broadheads  were 
the  order  of  the  day  way  back  when.  But 
today,  when  we  consider  the  arrow  speeds 
achieved  by  modern  bows  and  the  rela- 
tively small  size  of  an  average  white-tailed 
deer  — the  game  of  choice  for  most  of 
us  — many  cut-on-contact  blades,  with 
their  inherent  drawbacks,  may  seem  a bit 
of  an  anachronism.  The  same  attribute  that 
makes  them  desirable  — a flat  and  cutting 
leading  edge,  coupled  with  a wide  wing- 
span that  creates  a deadly  wound  — also 
creates  problems  in  the  accuracy  and 
windplaning  departments.  Most  also  lack 
the  convenience  of  replaceable  blade  mod- 
els and  require  diligent  sharpening  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  They  also  tend  to  be  heavier, 
an  aspect  that  impedes  level  arrow  flight 
at  more  extreme  ranges. 

Nonetheless,  the  cut-on-contact  style 


blades  remain  popular,  especially  with  tra- 
ditionalists, even  as  manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  redefine  and  refine  this  version  of 
the  broadhead.  Here  are  some  examples 
available  on  the  market  today. 

• Satellite  Titan  4-hlade  broadheads  are 
typical  of  the  cut-on-contact  variety.  Ti- 
tans come  in  both  100-  and  125-grain  ver- 
sions that  cut  a I'/s-inch  wound  channel 
by  incorporating  .036-inch  thick  stainless 
steel  blades. 

• G5  Outdoors  offers  a 2-blade  head, 
the  B-52,  in  both  100-  and  125-grain  ver- 
sions with  a I'/s-inch  cutting  diameter  of 
solid,  one-piece  construction.  Another 
model  from  G5  is  the  3-blade  Montec,  also 
in  one-piece  construction,  offered  in  100-, 
125-  and  140-grain  editions. 

• The  Steel  Force  Sabertooth  Series 
broadheads  feature  serrations  on  the  last 
40  percent  of  the  main  blade.  The  serra- 
tions are  intended  to  cause  massive  tissue 
damage  and  help  produce  superior  blood 
trails.  Made  from  .039-  and  .048-inch  thick 
stainless  steel  and  available  in  65-  to  125- 
grain  weights,  the  Sabertooth’s  titanium 
heads  all  feature  a serrated  main  blade. 

• New  Archery  Products’  totally  re-de- 
signed  Razorhak  results  in  the  world’s  only 
cut-on-contact  with  rotating  technology. 
Normally  arrow  spin  stops  upon  impact,  so 
the  energy  associated  with  the  spin  of  the 
arrow  is  lost.  Howevet,  the  rotating  feature 
in  the  new  Razorhak  ostensibly  allows  bet- 
ter penetration  because  the  arrow  keeps 
turning  after  impact.  Razorbacks  have  a 
•039-inch  thick  main  blade  coupled  with 
.020-inch  bleeder  blades  available  in  both 
100  and  125  grains,  both  with  a T/s-inch 
cutting  diameter. 

• The  Magnus  Stinger  line  of 
broadheads  boast  knife-grade  stainless  steel, 
aircraft  aluminum  ferrule,  razor-sharpness 

OVER  THE  YEARS,  several  new  broadhead 
designs  have  entered  the  market.  However, 
they've  all  been  created  with  at  least  one 
of  three  principles  in  mind:  penetration, 
lethality  of  cutting  blades,  and  accuracy. 
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NO  MATTER  WHAT  kind  of  blade  you  affix 
to  the  tip  of  your  hunting  arrow  — cut-on- 
contact,  fixed-blade  or  mechanical  — there 
are  other  factors  that  will  influence  your 
success  much  more  than  the  blade  design. 
Blade  sharpness  is  essential,  so  make  sure 
you  sharpen  or  replace  them  on  a regular 
basis. 

out  of  the  package,  and  “perfect  flight  from 
the  fastest  bows.”  Stingers  come  in  both 
100'  and  125-grain  models  with  two 
blades.  The  100-grain  edition  is  also  avail- 
able in  a 4-blade  version  when  equipped 
with  a 3/4-inch  wide  bleeder  blade. 

• The  Barrie  Archery  cut-on-contact 
design  is  an  unusual  one.  Its  hybrid  Rocky 
Mountain  Ironhead  100  features  a 2 -blade 
leading  edge  followed  by  another  set  of 
three  blades  — that’s  a total  of  five  cutting 
edges  with  a 1-inch  diameter.  All  parts  are 
stainless  steel. 

• Bonebuster  Broadheads  are  among 
the  most  primitive  looking  arrowheads  on 
the  market.  The  flattened,  chiseled  tips  of 
most  models  suggest  the  flint,  stone-sharp- 
ened arrowheads  of  early  Native  Ameri- 
cans. The  2-blade  Bonebusters  are  con- 
structed of  tool  steel  and  come  in  sturdy 
165 -grain  versions  for  the  largest  game. 
Models  are  also  available  in  125  and  145 
grains. 

• Game  Tracker  offers  its  First  Cut 
broadhead  in  sizes  including  90- , 125-  and 
145-grain  models.  The  most  innovative 
version  is  the  First  Cut  Magnum  EXP.  Its 
components  include  a 2-blade  cut-on-con- 
tact  tip  constructed  of  .047-inch  thick 
stainless  steel,  which  produces  a 1-inch 
cutting  diameter.  The  innovative  part  of 
this  is  a second  blade  set  at  a right  angle  to 
the  initial  cutting  blade.  This  second  blade 
is  a .03 1 -inch  thick  mechanical  blade  that 
expands  to  114-inch  upon  making  contact 
with  the  target  — thus  the  EXP,  for  ex- 
pandable, designation. 

Although  cut-on-contact  type  heads  are 
enjoying  a renaissance  of  popularity,  the 
fixed-blade  broadhead  is  still  the  blade  of 
choice  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of 


bowhunters.  By  fixed-blade  we  mean 
broadheads  with  a chiseled  metal  point  and 
razor-blade  type  inserts.  Most  of  these  mod- 
els have  three  or  four  cutting  edges  and 
range  from  75  to  150  grains.  Given  the 
speed  produced  by  today’s  bows,  these 
broadheads  tend  to  produce  more  stable 
and  accurate  arrow  flight  than  most  cut- 
on-contact  designs.  However,  after  a 
point  — in  most  cases  where  arrow  speeds 
are  flirting  with  the  300  fps  mark  — many 
of  these  type  blades  may  also  tend  to  flare 
off  target.  Basic  designs  are  all  very  simi- 
lar. Here  are  just  a handful  of  some  of  the 
more  popular  brands  on  the  market  today. 

• Wasp  Archery  Products,  in  the  busi- 
ness since  1971,  was  the  originator  of  the 
first  replaceable  blade  broadhead.  Today 
one  of  Wasp’s  most  popular  broadheads  is 
the  Hammer  SST,  which  comes  in  75-,  85-, 
90-,  100'  and  125-grain  versions.  The  100- 
grain  model  is  fitted  with  three  .02 7- inch 
thick  blades  with  a H/is-inch  cutting  di- 
ameter. These  broadheads  also  boast  a 
stainless  steel,  heat-treated  Trocar  tip  for 
enhanced  penetration. 

• The  Muzzy  Products  Corporation’s 
“Bad  to  the  Bone”  slogan  is  familiar  to  any- 
one who  bowhunts.  The  slogan  is  the 
company’s  way  of  advertising  its  belief  in 
the  performance,  penetrating  power  and 
accuracy  of  their  products.  Muzzy  makes 
both  3-  and  4-blade  models  in  both  screw- 
in  and  glue-in  or  glue-on  versions.  Muzzy 
offers  a wide  range  of  weights  in  its 
broadhead  line,  including  75-,  90-,  100-, 
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115',  120',  125',  130'  and  145'grain  mod- 
els, some  even  offered  in  camo  patterns. 
The  popular  lOO'grain  3-hlade  model  has 
a P/i6'inch  cutting  diameter. 

• Barrie  Archery  also  boasts  many 
hroadhead  choices  in  its  Rocky  Mountain 
line.  Right  now,  Barrie’s  top  of  the  line 
model  is  the  Titanium  100,  with  a ferrule 
constructed  of  a titanium  alloy  and  fitted 
with  three  .030'inch  thick  stainless  steel 
blades.  This  hroadhead  comes  in  85',  100' 
and  125'grain  versions.  The  lOO'grain 
model  has  a 1 Vis-inch  cutting  diameter. 

• The  Razorring  hroadhead  from  Buh 
let  Archery  Products  is  a new  variation  on 
the  fixed  blade.  It  takes  a basic,  3-hlade 
hroadhead  with  a I'/s-inch  cutting  diam- 
eter, then  affixes  a circular  blade  on  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  cutting  blades.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  circular  blade  is  1 Vis-inch 
and  is  literally  intended  to  cut  an  apple- 
core-size  wound  channel  through  the 
e]uarry  — facilitating  pass-through  capa- 
bilities and  resulting  blood  trailing. 

• The  Crimson  Talon  from  SpinTite  is 
also  new,  hut  not  so  radical  as  the 
Razorring.  It  incorporates  three  helical 
blades  that  are  attached  to  the  hroadhead 
the  same  way  that  helical  fletchings  attach 
to  the  arrow  shaft.  These  curved  blades 
provide  spin,  stability,  accuracy  and  cut- 
ting power,  and  are  easier  to  tune  than 
straight  blades. 

• The  3 -blade  Thunderhead  from  New 
Archery  Products  is  one  of  the  best  selling 
broadheads  on  the  market  right  now.  The 
history  of  my  decades-long  love  affair  with 
archery  and  bowhunting  has  been  one  of 
trial  and  error.  Like  you,  1 experimented 
with  all  kinds  of  broadheads  over  the  years 
until  1 eventually  gravitated  to  the  one  that 
worked  best  for  me.  Over  the  years  I’ve 
killed  deer  with  a host  of  different  brands 
of  broadheads,  hut  the  Thunderhead  has 

THE  AUTHOR,  with  a trophy  harvested  with 
a 100-grain  3-blade  Thunderhead,  his 
choice  after  testing  virtually  every  kind  of 
hroadhead  on  the  market. 


graced  the  business  end  of  most  of  my  ar- 
rows over  the  past  few  years.  Initially  I used 
the  125 -grain  version,  until  I discovered 
that  the  100-grain  was  just  as  deadly  on 
whitetails  and  gave  me  a bit  more  range. 
While  both  heavier  and  lighter  versions 
of  the  Thunderhead  are  available,  the  100- 
grain  has  helped  me  fill  my  buck  tag  in  four 
of  the  last  five  years  (three  of  them  pass- 
through shots  at  ranges  to  25  yards),  so  I’m 
not  likely  to  make  a move  anytime  soon  — 
although  I will  continue  my  extensive  ex- 
perimentation. 

Mechanical  broadheads  have  become 
more  and  more  prevalent  on  the  hunting 
scene  for  one  simple  reason:  field  tip  accu- 
racy at  any  speed.  Mechanical-fitted  arrows 
will  mirror  the  flight  of  your  practice  ar- 
rows with  no  windplaning  problems.  Tun- 
ing your  bow  to  match  arrow/broadhead 
becomes  of  secondary  importance.  The 
downside?  While  the  flight  to  the  quarry 
should  be  straight  and  true,  what  happens 
when  the  arrow  gets  there  may  hold  a few 
unwelcome  surprises.  Early  editions  of 
mechanical  broadheads  tended  to  he  on 
the  unreliable  or  fragile  side.  Others  would 
fail  to  open  on  impact. 

While  companies  have  worked  out  most 
of  these  bugs,  the  presence  of  so  many  mov- 
ing parts  still  may  be  a cause  of  concern. 
Another  problem  is  the  potential  loss  of 
kinetic  energy  created  by  the  operiing  pro- 
cess of  the  blades.  This  may  prevent  pass- 
through shots  with  lighter  carbon  arrows 
or  at  longer  ranges.  I know  that  a few 
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bowhunting  outfitters  prohibit  or  discour- 
age the  use  of  such  hroadheads  on  guided 
hunts.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  quite  a 
few  bowhunting  buddies  who  wouldn’t  use 
anything  but  mechanicals,  and  others  who 
have  hlamed  the  loss  of  game  on  the 
mechanical’s  failure  to  operate  properly. 
Designs  of  these  hroadheads  are  all  simi- 
lar, with  moving  blades  held  tight  to  the 
broadhead  by  a mechanical  catch  or  rub- 
ber  bands  while  folded  in  a forward  posi- 
tion. Impact  with  the  target  forces  the 
blades  backward  until  they  are  opened  into 
a wider,  cutting  position.  Let’s  take  a look 
at  a few  of  the  models  on  the  market  to- 
day. 

• According  to  their  marketing  folks, 
the  Scorpion  XP  100-grain  mechanical 
head  from  New  Archery  Products  “flies  like 
a dart,  cuts  like  a scalpel  and  penetrates 
like  a demon.”  Initial  penetration  is  en- 
hanced by  a razor-sharp  fitted  tip.  After 
that,  the  three  .030-inch  thick  stainless 
steel  main  mechanical  blades  open  up  to 
cause  a lethal  wound  and  substantial  blood 
trail. 

• Barrie  Archery  also  combines  old  and 
new  with  their  Rocky  Mountain  Ironhead 
XP  and  Gator  XP.  When  the  mechanicals 
open,  the  Ironhead  offers  a I'/s-inch  cut- 
ting diameter,  the  Gator  a whopping  2-inch 
diameter,  all  produced  by  .030-inch  stain- 
less steel  blades. 

• Rocket  Aeroheads  makes  a variety  of 


MECHANICAL  BLADES  have  become  more 
and  more  prevalent  on  the  hunting  scene. 
Arrows  fitted  with  mechanical  blades  will 
mirror  the  flight  of  your  practice  arrows 
with  no  windplaning  problems. 

mechanical  models.  One  of  this  company’s 
more  popular  models  is  the  Naildriver 
100  — a 100-grain  version  with  .036-inch 
blades  that  open  to  a I'/s-inch  cutting  di- 
ameter affixed  to  a solid  steel  ferrule.  Also 
included  in  Rocket’s  repertoire  is  the  3- 
bladed  Steelhead  125  with  .027”  thick 
blades  and  a 1 '/s-inch  cutting  diameter,  the 
3-blade  Hammerhead  with  .036-inch 
blades,  and  the  Sidewinder-3,  a 100-grain 
3-hlade  with  .036-inch  blades  and  a I'/z- 
inch  cutting  diameter. 

• The  Razortip,  a featured  model  of 
Grim  Reaper  Broadheads,  is  offered  in  85-, 
100-  and  125-grain  versions.  The  .030-inch 
thick  mechanical  blades  open  to  a 1 Vs- inch 
cutting  diameter. 

Remember,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
blade  you  affix  to  the  tip  of  your  hunting 
arrow  — cut-on-contact,  fixed-blade  or 
mechanical  — there  are  other  factors  that 
will  influence  your  success  much  more  than 
the  blade  design.  One  that  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  arrowhead  is  the  sharpness  of 
the  cutting  blades.  Cutting  edges  can  be- 
come dull  just  sitting  in  a quiver.  Sharpen 
or  replace  them  on  a regular  basis,  and  pass- 
through shots  that  yield  decent  hloodtrails 
become  less  problematic.  Practice  with  the 
actual  hunting  heads  you  intend  to  use  on 
game. 

Make  sure  that  a specific  hroadhead/ar- 
row  combination  is  hitting  precisely  where 
you  are  aiming,  then  he  sure  to  sharpen  it 
before  heading  out.  Finally,  hear  in  mind 
that  no  matter  how  sharp  your  blade  or  ac- 
curate your  shot,  it’s  where  you  hit  the  tar- 
get that  still  matters  most.  Shots  attempted 
through  brush,  at  moving  game  or  at  ex- 
tended ranges  can  create  unwanted  out- 
comes for  which  no  broadhead  could  ever 
compensate.  Sharp  broadheads  are  vital, 
hut  sharp  judgment  is  far  more  critical.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  john  McGonigle 


Sporting  clays  can  be  the  fun  activity  it 
was  intended  to  be  when  you  . . . 


Try  Shooting 
"Out  of  the  Box" 


SPORTING  CLAYS  is  a great  game  for 
hunters  who,  figuratively  speaking, 
shoot  outside  the  box.  Some  sporting  clubs 
will  help  hunters  modify  the  game  to  meet 
their  goals. 

Sporting  clays  layouts  started  in  En- 
gland, developed  by  British  gun  manufac- 
turers so  that  customers  could  try  their 
“best”  made  shotguns.  With  “best”  English 
guns,  one  not  only  selects  the  gauge,  bar- 
rel length  and  chokes,  but  he  also  is  fitted 
so  that  the  shotgun  stock’s  length  of  pull, 
drop,  pitch  and  cast  is  cotrect  fot  the 
shooter.  Wealthy  wingshooters  the  world 
over  were  paying  serious  money  to  purchase 
the  customized,  top  quality  guns,  which 
many  considet  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world, 
so  they  wanted  assurance  that  the  firearm 
was  effective.  In  other  words,  they  wanted 
to  he  able  to  shoot  it  well. 

To  accommodate  their  customer’s  de- 
sires, manufacturers  built  what  eventually 
became  sporting  clays  courses.  The  layouts 
were  originally  modest  arraiagements  rep- 
licating several  shooting  scenarios  — 
driven  bird  stations  were  especially  popu- 
lar, because  that  type  of  shooting  was  com- 
monplace in  the  UK.  Additional  shooting 
stations  were  eventually  added  to  replicate 
other  field  scenarios.  The  idea  to  expand 
the  field  clays  concept  into  a full-fledged 
shooting  game  was  spawned  as  more  and 


more  customers  used  the  trial-shooting  lay- 
out, and  as  hunters  heard  about  it. 

In  the  United  States,  sporting  clays 
statted  slowly  and  was  often  promoted  as 
“Huntet’s  Clays,”  to  entice  the  nation’s  mil- 
lions of  wingshooters  to  try  the  game.  But, 
like  trapshooting  and  skeet  shooting  be- 
fore it,  sporting  clays  quickly  became  a 
game  of  scores,  and  very  competitive.  As 
both  trap  arid  skeet  showed  clearly  in  the 
past,  when  it  comes  to  shooting  clays,  most 
hunters  are  not  interested  in  getting  all 
caught  up  in  the  competetive  aspects. 
Rather,  they  want  to  use  their  regular  hunt- 
ing guns  and  have  a relaxing  outing  with 
friends  while  tuning  up  for  hunting. 

As  often  as  not,  a shooter  at  a sporting 
clays  course  is  likely  to  show  up  with  a well- 
worn  pump  gun,  and  be  wearing  a worn 
dove-hunting  coat  or  vest,  and  is  dismayed 
to  see  the  “regulars”  shooting  expensive 
target  model  over/unders,  wearing  special 
shooting  vests  and  custom,  multi-lens, 
multi-colored,  shooting  glasses.  Immedi- 
ately hunters  feel  like  outsiders. 

The  next  thing  that  hunters  learned 
early  was  that  no  matter  how  often  they 
heard  or  read  that  sporting  clays  replicated 
hunting  shots,  there  was  no  way  that  they 
were  going  to  hit  many  of  the  targets  found 
on  a clays  course,  especially  wooded  courses 
with  short  windows  of  shooting  opportu- 
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SHOOTING  CLAYS  courses  get 
hunters  ready  for  all  kinds  of 
backgrounds,  which  allow  hunters 
to  develop  the  skills  necessary  to 
make  clean,  ethical  kills. 


“We  have  some  serious  clays  shooters,” 
said  owner  Bill  Kempffer,  “hut  most  of  our 
customers  are  hunters  or  corporate  clients 
looking  for  a relaxing,  enjoyable  outing.” 
Kempffer  grew  up  hunting  upland  birds  and 
is  attuned  to  hunters  needs,  even  though 
he  is  an  accomplished,  certified  National 
Sporting  Clays  Association  Level  111  shoot- 
ing instructor. 

Kempffer  offered  several  reasons  why 
sporting  clays  is  good  practice  for  bird  hunt- 
ers. “Bird  seasons  are  short,”  he  said,  “even 
the  most  avid  hunter  doesn’t  get  a lot  of 
shooting  during  a year.”  He  also  mentioned 
limited  shooting  opportunities.  “Hunters 
can’t  improve  their  shooting  when  they 
walk  all  day  and  have  only  a couple  of 
shots.  It’s  hard  to  understand  the  shooting 
process  when  live  birds  are  involved  be- 
cause of  the  emotion  of  the  moment,” 
added  Kempffer.  “Sporting  clays  allows 
hunters  the  opportunity  to  develop  two 
things  they  strive  for:  success,  and  the  skill 
necessary  to  make  clean,  ethical  kills.” 

Kempffer  believes  in  “practiced 
application  of  the  basics,”  which 
can  he  done  on  a clays  course. 
While  acknowledging  that  sporting 
clays  has  become  very  competitive, 
Kempffer  is  a strong  believer  in  the 


WOODED  COURSES,  with  short 
windows  of  shooting  opportunity, 
need  to  be  set  up  properly,  like  this 
one. 


nity.  Years  ago,  I shot  with  some  sea- 
soned wingshooters  who  were 
shooting  the  game  either  for  the  first 
time,  or  had  done  it  only  a few 
times.  When  it  was  over,  these  suc- 
cessful bird  hunters,  with  lots  of  ex- 
perience and  plenty  of  confidence, 
did  poorly,  and  several  were  devas- 
tated. More  importantly,  they  never  took 
up  the  game  as  an  offseason  activity. 

Even  though  sporting  clays  is  a great 
competitive  sport,  it  need  not  be  competi- 
tive to  be  enjoyable.  With  minor  modifi- 
cations, sporting  clays  can  also  make  hunt- 
ers, and  casual  recreational  shooters,  happy, 
too. 

Some  sporting  clays  ranges  are  run  by 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  have  the  flexibility 
to  accommodate  the  interests  and  needs 
of  hunters.  Some  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated ranges  also  strive  to  accommodate 
hunters,  rather  than  just  serious  sporting 
clays  competitors. 

Last  Christmas,  while  visiting  my  in- 
laws in  North  Carolina,  I visited  Deep 
River  Sporting  Clays.  Located  near  the 
famed  “Research  Triangle”  formed  hy  Ra- 
leigh, Durham  and  Chapel  Hill,  Deep  River 
caters  mostly  to  casual  shooters.  Let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  its  philosophy  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  place  where  hunters  want  to 
shoot. 
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EVEN  YOUNGSTERS  can  prepare  for 
hunting  by  utilizing  sporting  clays. 


shooter  using  the  game  to  suit  his  or  her 
personal  goals  as  a hunter  or  a casual  rec- 
reational shooter. 

To  reach  our  shooting  goals  as  hunters, 
we  must  take  a different  approach  than  that 
of  competitive  clays  shooters.  Most  hunt- 
ers, certainly  casual  wingshooters,  who 
shoot  every  station  on  a sporting  clays 
course,  exactly  as  the  course  is  laid  out,  will 
not  do  especially  well.  Those  who  shoot 
the  game  outside  the  box,  again,  figura- 
tively speaking,  can  have  fun  and  help  their 
field  shooting.  We  are  talking  about  shoot- 
ing outside  the  box  in  terms  of  which  sta- 
tions to  shoot  or  how  many  shots  to  take 
per  station. 

Technically  speaking,  never  shoot  from 
outside  the  standard  shooting  cage,  or  box, 
found  at  the  shooting  stations  ora  most  clays 
courses.  The  shooting  cage/hox  is  designed 
to  protect  participants  and  observers  on  the 
clays  course.  The  cage  limits  the  distance, 
to  each  side  and  overhead,  that  a shooter 
can  swing  the  shotgun,  which  provides 
great  safety.  Not  only  does  the  shooting 
cage  protect  people  near  it,  hut  it  also  pro- 
tects people  on  other  sections  of  the 
course,  including  ones  not  visible  from  the 
shooting  station.  Again,  do  not  shoot  from 
outside  the  shooting  cage,  or  box,  because 
the  cages  are  placed  to  safely  direct  lines 
of  fire  on  the  grounds. 

Under  some  circumstances,  during  a 
weekday  when  there  are  few  shooters,  for 

AN  INSTRUCTOR  can  help  with  difficult 
shots,  like  this  common  "grouse"  shot. 


example,  you  may  be  allowed  to  have 
the  course  modified  for  you.  If,  say, 
you  would  rather  skip  some  stations 
that  do  not  seem  applicable  to  your 
hunting,  or  ones  that  seem  to  be  set 
up  only  for  advanced  shooters,  do  so. 
Also,  a hunter  might  not  mind  try- 
ing some  of  the  competition-style 
shots,  hut  perhaps  doesn’t  want  to 
take  all  four  shots  planned  for  that 
station  — fine,  don’t  take  them  all,  take 
two  and  then  take  the  extra  two  shots  at 
another  station. 

Prior  to  shooting,  hunters  should  talk 
to  the  course  manager  or  the  “trapper”  who 
throws  targets  and  sometimes  keeps  score, 
to  explain  their  goal  of  practicing  for  hunt- 
ing, and  not  getting  involved  with  compe- 
tition-style targets.  The  manager  or  trap- 
per may  be  able  to  modify  the  shot  selec- 
tion to  suit  the  hunter’s  needs.  If  a course 
is  not  crowded,  it’s  sometimes  possible  to 
shoot  a few  stations  repeatedly,  to  only 
shoot  the  stations  similar  to  your  hunting 
experiences  and/or  to  improve  on  certain 
shots. 

While  sporting  shots  are  intended,  to 
some  degree,  to  replicate  the  flight  of  birds, 
some  do  a better  job  than  others  — just 
skip  stations  that  do  not  suit  you.  Remem- 
ber, though,  if  you  are  paying  for  a 50-bird 
round,  take  only  50  shots. 

Woodecf  courses  cause  me  the  most 
trouble,  especially  crossing  shots  with  lim- 
ited windows  of  opportunity  for  shooting. 
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STEEP,  HILLSIDE  shots,  like  this  one 
at  the  Remington  Shooting  School, 
still  present  a makeable  shot. 


Part  of  my  problem  is  difficulty  see- 
ing orange  targets.  The  same  shot  is 
difficult  for  most  shooters,  though, 
and  unless  one  shoots  clays  often,  it 
will  likely  remain  troublesome.  Part 
of  the  problem  with  fast  crossers  in 
the  woods  is  that  most  shooters  look 
too  far  back  along  the  target’s  flight 
line.  The  target  rockets  out  and  is 
past  the  visual  sighting  spot,  and  the 
shooter  is  forced  to  chase  the  target  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  Chasing  targets  is  a 
poor  recipe  for  success.  Instead,  cast  your 
gaze  along  the  target’s  path  farther  from  the 
trap  and  place  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  even 
farther  out  so  that,  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
target,  you  are  already  ahead  of  it  when  you 
start  moving  your  gun. 

Another  difficult  shot  on  some  clays 
courses  is  long  crossing  shots.  Dove  hunt- 
ers and  waterfowlers  have  some  experience 
with  this  shot  in  the  field,  but  most  upland 
wingshooters  do  not.  These  targets  call  for 
a modified  choke,  so  if  you  have  only  an 
improved  cylinder  choke,  you’ll  have  dif- 
ficulty no  matter  how  skilled  you  are.  (Thus 
the  benefit  of  interchangeable  chokes.) 
Long  crossers  require  far  more  lead  than 
most  hunters  or  casual  shooters  imagine. 
Also,  it  is  always  better  to  shoot  in  front  of 
a target  (or  bird)  rather  than  behind,  be- 
cause there  is  a chance  that  the  target/bird 
will  be  hit  by  flying  into  the  extended  shot- 
sting; a miss  behind  is  always  a miss.  If  you 
continue  to  have  trouble  with  this  shot, 
use  the  amount  of  lead  you  think  you  need 
and  then  pull  ahead  of  the  target  even  far- 
ther before  pulling  the  trigger.  The  best  way 
to  conquer  the  long  crosser  station  is  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  club  manager 
to  arrive  during  off-shooting  hours  and 
practice  the  shot  from  about  half,  closer  if 
necessary,  the  distance.  Once  you  get  the 
hang  of  leads  on  the  short  crossers,  move 
back  five  to  eight  yards  and  start  over.  At 


each  shooting  spot,  try  to  get  a mental  pic- 
ture of  the  lead  required  to  hit  the  crossing 
shot  — at  40  yards  the  lead  will  be  much 
farther  than  imagined. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  sporting  clays  is 
the  unlimited  course  designs  shooters  may 
encounter,  because  each  course  is  designed 
to  best  use  the  local  topography.  A course 
near  blershey  and  the  course  outside  of 
Ilion,  NY,  used  by  Remington  for  their 
shooting  school,  are  the  best  examples  I 
know  of  using  terrain  to  make  sporting 
clays  more  interesting  and  exciting.  Some- 
times geography  is  used  to  make  the  tar- 
gets overly  difficult.  Unique  set-ups  using 
hills  and  valleys  should  primarily  make 
shooting  interesting,  rather  than  difficult. 

Hunters  and  casual  recreational  shoot- 
ers should  try  several  clubs  in  their  region 
to  see  which  ones  they  enjoy  most.  Each 
shooter  should  also  use  his  or  her  favorite 
gun,  the  one  they  hunt  with,  when  shoot- 
ing clays.  Most  eastern  courses,  by  the  way, 
use  relatively  short  shots,  so  a 20-gauge 
smoothbore  is  up  to  the  task. 

By  shooting  “out  of  the  box”  you  can 
make  sporting  clays  your  game,  and  have 
fun  doing  it.  □ 

Fun  Game  answers: 

(Down)  A,  B,  B,  D,  C,  B,  D,  C,  B 
Pitcher  Plant,  Nightshade,  Knap- 
weed, Mayapple 

SWAMP  PINK  (See  the  first  letter 
of  each  column) 
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The  dark,  slender  predator  bounded  along  on  the  bank  of  Swift  Run  30  feet  away. 

Our  attention  immediately  shifted  from  the  towering  hemlocks  at  Snyder- 
Middleswarth  Natural  Area  to  the  lithe,  foot-long  creature  snaking  between  downed 
logs  and  over  and  around  mossy  rocks. 

The  mink’s  chocolate  coat  glistened  iia  the  diffused  light  that  reached  ground  level  in 
the  old-growth  forest.  It  looked  like  a young  animal,  born  that  spring  and  on  its  own  for 
the  first  time  in  its  life.  A life  that  might  he  brief,  should  a hawk  or  fox  be  watching, 
because  the  mink  seemed  oblivious  to  any  danger  as  it  ran  unconcernedly  and,  I now 
saw,  somewhat  clumsily  along  the  stream’s  edge. 

My  sota  Will,  age  12  at  the  time,  scrambled  his  binoculars  out  of  his  daypack.  He  and 
I followed  along  on  the  streamside  footpath,  keeping  up  with  the  mink.  I placed  the 
back  of  my  hand  agairast  my  lips  and  made  a squeaky  kissing  sound  — in  the  past,  I have 
called  up  weasels  and  other  predators  by  imitating  the  distress  cry  of  a mouse. 

The  mink  stood  up  on  its  hind  legs,  then  rushed  toward  us  through  the  ferns  and  low 
plants  and  woody  detritus  that  make  an  old-growth  forest  such  a teeming,  diverse  place. 
The  youngster  popped  its  head  up  10  feet  away  and  stared  at  us  with  bright  black  eyes. 
We  looked  at  one  another  for  perhaps  15  seconds.  Then  the  mink  jumped  over  a fallen 
branch,  dived  into  the  creek  and  swam  to  the  far  side,  where  it  was  joined  hy  a second 
mink.  This  second  animal  was  larger  and  a paler  shade  of  brown  — the  youngster’s  mother. 
We  heard  faint,  high-pitched  chipping  sounds.  The  mother  licked  the  young  mink  on 
its  head  and  neck.  Then  the  youngster  broke  away  and  resumed  its  loping  down  the 
valley. 

The  mother  also  paid  scant  attention  to  us  as  she  set  off  hunting,  sticking  her  nose 
into  nooks  and  crannies  and  checking  between  rocks.  She  darted  beneath  a green  mat 
of  moss  and  emerged  with  a dark-brown  creature  struggling  between  her  jaws.  Even 
through  the  binoculars  I couldn’t  tell  if  she’d  caught  a rodent,  a salamander  or  a frog. 

With  the  prey  in  her  mouth,  she  swam  hack  across  the  stream,  climbed 
the  bank  and  ran  off  following  her  pup. 

The  youngster  was  obeying  a natural  imperative  to  leave  its  home 
and  find  a territory  of  its  own.  The  mother  mink  was  driven  to  con- 
tinue nurturing  and  helping  her  own  flesh  and  blood.  As  I lowered  my 
binoculars,  I heard  Will  whisper  “Awesome”  — just  about  the  first 
time  my  son,  the  computer  devotee,  dragged  from  one  natural  expe- 
rience to  the  next  from  the  time  he 
was  an  infant,  had  openly  acknowl- 
edged the  wonder  of  what  he  saw. 

I looked  at  Will  and  thought  how 

he,  too,  was  declaring  his  independence,  leaving  me  behind  and 
setting  off  into  a world  where  I could  scarcely  hope  to  protect  him. 
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’ome  V-/ommission 


CHARLES  FERGUS 


The  Comings,  Goings. 


jmi  OutdtKjr  Doings 


of  a Naturalist 


PGC 

Haafcs^ 


Trees  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Northeast,  by  Chuck 
Fergus  is  a handbook  for 
identifying  60  species  of 
trees,  complete  with 
illustrations  and  narra- 


tives, 320  pages. 
Price:  $19.95 


PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check  or 
noney  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  and 
ier  from:  Pennsylvania  Came  Commission  Dept. 
IS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  or  call  1-888-888-3459;  Visa,  Discover, 
'MasterCard  and  American  Express  accepted. 


For  more  on  what  the 
PGC  offers,  visit  the 
"Outdoor  Shop ' at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us 


Pennsylvania 
Game  Commis- 
ion:  1895-1995, 
by  Joe  Kosack, 
^vers  the  agency's 
St  100  years  and 
■Judes  more  than 
60  historical 
photographs. 
Price:  $12.26 


TheP 


ennsuivanio 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compilation 
of  Came  News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed  wildlife 
artist  and  naturalist,  the  late  Ned 

Smith. 


Thornapples 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by 
James  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  details  birds 
most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and 
behavior. 

Price: 

$ 1 2.26  P^nnsidt 


Thornapples, 


by  Chuck 


Fergus  is  a 
new  collection  of  favorites  from 
this  popular  Game  News 
columnist,  272  pages. 

Price:  $16.95 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection  of 
nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so  popular, 
game  animals. 
Price:  $4.71 


Pennsylvania 
Wildlife:  A Viewer's 
Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber, 
features  93  sites 
noted  for  their 
wildlife  viewing 
potential.  Direc- 
tions, maps  and 
photos  included. 
Price:  $12.26 
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S&H  Chargee 
$1.00to$6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


WILDLIFE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Northeast,  by 
Chuck  Fergus  blends  solid 
scientific  information  with 
his  own  antecdotes.  Covers 
birds  and  mammals,  along 
with  reptiles,  amphibians 
and  fish,  438  pages. 

Price:  $19.95 


TREES  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


leos  & Clothing 
fnuch  mo®^ 


elp  Conserve  Wildlife 
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White  Oak  Whitetaile 


The  Game  Commission  is  pleased  to  offer  . . . 

White  Oak  WhitetaWe,  by  ^ob  Sopchick. 

Limited  to  950  signed  and  numbered  prints,  ima^e  size  is 
about  24  X 10  inohes.  Prints  are  $125,  plus  $10.95  s&h; 
framed  prints  oost  an  additional  $97.50,  plus  $14.95  s&h. 
PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  an<b  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-3459  and  have  your  Visa,  Discover, 

MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 

For  more  on  what  the  PGC  offers,  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop” 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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PA  Chapter  of  NWTF 
speaks  out 

February  2003 

The  Honorable  Governor  Ed  Rendell, 

The  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  is  requesting 
your  support  to  keep  the  independence  and  regulatory  authority  of  our  two  state 
wildlife  and  fish  commissions  separate  from  governmental  review.  We  are  asking 
you  to  intervene  in  any  government  process  or  legislative  initiative  to  put  regula- 
tory  authority  of  the  Penn,sylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  under  the  direction  and  overview  of  the  Independent  Regu- 
latory  Review  Commission. 

Historically  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  Penn,sylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  have  remained  independent  commissions  operating  as  separate  state 
government  agencies  managing  our  renewable  wildlife  and  aquatic  resources,  our 
land  and  water,  for  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  enjoy  and  use.  Title  34  — the 
Game  Law,  Title  58  — PCC  Regulations,  and  Title  30  — the  Fish  and  Boat  Law  leg- 
islate the  authority  and  functions  of  both  Commi.ssions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chapter  does  not  support  placing  any  further  state  govern- 
ment regulatory  review  over  both  of  these  Commissions  and  we  do  not  support  any 
legislative  attempts  to  place  additional  regulatory  review  to  the  Independent  Regu- 
latory Review  Commi.ssion.  We  continue  to  support  the  current  structure  of  review 
by  the  Boatd  of  Commi.ssioners  of  both  agencies  and  their  decision  making  process 
as  already  legislated  in  Title  34,  Title  58,  and  Title  30. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of  this  issue  and  look  forward  to 
your  support  of  both  agencies. 


Sincerely, 

Donald  Heckman,  Executive  Officer, 

Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 


Formed  in  1975,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  is  a non-profit  wildlife  organization  concerned  with  the  wise  manage- 
ment and  con.servation  of  the  wild  turkey  in  Penn.sylvania. 

The  mission  statement  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  is  The  conservation  of  the  ivild  turkey  and  the  preservation  of  the 
turkey  hunting  tradition,  and  they  have  certainly  hacked  it  up,  too,  raising  more 
than  $3  million  over  the  years  for  wild  turkeys  and  other  wildlife. 
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letters 


Editor: 

A few  months  ago  I 
purchased  a copy  of  Game 
News  for  an  avid  subscriber, 
my  great  uncle  — who  has 
since  passed  away.  At  the  time 
I hated  hunting,  hunters, 
guns  and  anything  pertaining 
to  the  sport.  However,  out  of 
curiosity  and  respect  for  my 
deceased  uncle,  I read  the 
September  issue  in  its  entirety 
and  my  bias  was  weakened.  I 
found  that  many  hunters 
have  a great  respect  for 
wildlife  and  for  God.  It 
warmed  my  heart  to  read  that 
one  such  hunter  dropped  to 
his  knees  to  thank  God  for 
his  provision  and  for  allowing 
him  to  make  a humane  kill. 

Since  then.  I’m  proud  to 
say  that  I’ve  been  studying 
taxidermy  and  have  success- 
fully completed  several 
animals.  I admire  wildlife  very 
much,  and  this  is  a way  of 
enjoying  it  in  my  own  living 
room.  My  husband  also 
taught  me  to  shoot  my 
grandfather’s  16-gauge,  but  it 
kicked  so  much  I purchased 
my  own  20-gauge,  in  the  same 
make  and  model,  and  I’m 
even  considering  turkey 
hunting  this  fall. 

Thank  you  for  the 
encouragement  and  continu- 
ous inspiration. 

A. Shay 
Smithfield 

Editor: 

I have  just  read  Linda 
Steiner’s  February  column 
about  using  a shooting  rest. 

By  coincidence,  this  past 
season  — my  fourth  — I was 
having  trouble  getting  a good 
shot  at  a deer.  My  cousin 
Tommy  and  his  son  Eddy 


suggested  that  1 grab  a tree  or 
lie  on  something  for  a good 
shot.  Free-hand  shooting  is 
difficult,  they  said. 

I ended  up  cutting  a tree 
branch,  about  three  feet 
long,  with  a nice  fork,  and 
carried  it  with  me.  When  a 
shooting  opportunity  came, 

I stuck  the  stick  in  the 
ground,  rested  my  rifle  in  the 
fork,  and  dropped  the  deer 
in  its  tracks,  125  yards  away. 

Linda  says,  “Get  a rest. 
Get  a rest.  Get  a rest.”  Well, 
I’m  a believer. 

W.  Mastropietro 
Metuchen,  NJ 

Editor: 

Just  finished  reading 
LMO  Jim  Deniker’s  “Field 
Note”  in  the  March  issue, 
and  I agree  with  him  totally. 
Joining  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  and  possibly 
DCNR  will  result  in  less 
services  for  all. 

S.  Williamson 
Grove  City 

Editor: 

You  asked  for  input 
about  merging  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission. 

Well,  big  is  not  better  in 
any  merger  I’ve  ever  seen, 
and  I’m  a 74-year-old  lady. 

I see  some  personnel 
could  be  richer,  while  the 
general  public  would  receive 
much  less  in  most  respects, 
and  law  and  order  would 


suffer  greatly.  If  it’s  not  broke 
or  weak,  don’t  repair  or 
replace  it.  I’m  opposed.  You 
each  do  a great  job.  Leave  it 
as  it  is,  please. 

M.  Rhoades 
COOPERSTOWN 

Editor: 

I’m  a subscriber  and 
regular  reader,  and  the  “Got 
Bats?”  article,  in  the  April 
issue,  disturbs  me.  The 
article  states  that  bats  do  not 
carry  rabies.  My  knowledge 
tells  me  that  bats,  like  other 
mammals,  can  become 
infected  and  die.  And  if  an 
infected  bat  bites  a human 
before  it  dies,  it  could 
transmit  the  rabies  virus  to 
the  bitten  individual. 

J.L.  Anderson,  DVM 
Meadville 

You’re  right.  Bats  can  carry 
rabies,  but  it's  rare  and  their 
threat  to  humans  is  minimal. 

Editor: 

The  first  Thursday  of 
deer  season  I got  a deer,  but 
when  I took  it  to  the 
processor,  he  told  me  that  it 
wasn’t  fit  for  consumption 
and  that  I should  contact 
the  WCO.  I contacted 
WCO  Pat  Snickles  about  7 
o’clock  that  evening,  and  by 
7:30,  Patrick  was  at  my  house 
and  issued  me  a new  tag.  Now 
that’s  what  I call  service. 
Thank  you,  Patrick. 

M.  Rendsky 
Home 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


On  the  way  home  I thought  about  the  excellent 
shooting  instruction  I had  received,  starting  with 
my  dad, 

Thanks,  Dad 

by  C.  Dennis  Ziegler 


LL  PROBABLY  shoot  more 
X game  with  a .22  than  with  any 
other  rifle  or  shotgun,”  my  father  said 
to  me  on  Christmas  Day,  1961,  as  he 
handed  me  my  first  gun,  a Remington 
Model  5 14  Youth  single-shot.  The  holt 
action  was  extremely  stiff — after  40 
years,  it  still  is  — and  the  trigger  had 
some  creep,  but  the  rifle  was  extremely 
accurate. 

With  the  rifle  came  my  parents’  in- 
sistence that  1 enroll  in  shooting  in- 
struction at  the  YMCA  in  Lansdale, 
which  was  run  by  a local  gunsmith. 
Shooting  was  done  in  the  prone  posi- 
tion, on  military  mattresses,  in  the 
basement,  every  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  instructor  would  go  over  gun 
safety  and  proper  shooting  technique. 
Proper  hold,  squeeze  and  breathing 
were  constantly  reinforced,  and  after 
eight  months  I was  given  an  NRA 
graduation  certificate  with  a sharp- 
shooter status. 

Gunning,  as  my  paternal  grand- 
mother called  it,  and  gun  safety,  was 
the  prime  object  of  my  first  four  years 
of  hunting.  My  grandfather,  father  and 
uncle  were  not  lenient  with  a junior 
hunter  when  loaded  guns  were  present. 
“Keep  the  muzzle  down.”  “Don’t  let 
the  gun  barrel  pass  in  the  shadow  of 
another  hunter.”  “Don’t  point  your 
gun  at  anything  unless  you  intend  to 
shoot  it.”  And,  “Is  your  safety  on?” 


were  constantly  drilled  into  my  head.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  my  rear  end  was  sore 
from  the  constant  kicking  for  any  lapses.  I 
learned  real  fast  that  these  men  would  not 
put  up  with  any  breach  of  gun  safety. 

This  training  would  serve  me  well.  In 
1971,  when  qualifying  with  the  M-16  at 
Fort  Dix,  1 went  80  for  80  at  targets  out  to 
400  meters  with  open  sights.  Night  blind- 
ness would  keep  me  from  qualifying  expert, 
though.  The  following  year  1 was  chosen 
to  be  part  of  a team  on  the  M-60  machine 
gun.  1 shot  235  out  of  250,  for  an  expert 
rating,  with  the  .308  NATO  cartridge. 

Arriving  home  in  Pennsylvania  in  1974 
I asked  my  father  if  he  had  shot  the  little 
.22  during  my  absence.  “Only  for  squirrels,” 
he  replied,  hut  added  that  it  was  deadly 
accurate. 

Having  grown  up  reading  Don  Lewis’s 
“Shooters’  Comer”  had  instilled  in  me  that 
the  one-shot  attitude  was  the  only  way  to 
hunt.  Lewis  has  written  over  and  over  that 
gauge  doesn’t  kill,  pattern  does;  caliber 
doesn’t  kill,  shot  placement  does.  All  that 
early  instruction  has  served  me  well  over 
the  years,  and  was  constantly  reinforced  by 
my  dad  when  hunting.  I can  still  hear  him 
saying,  “If  you  can’t  he  sure  you  can  kill  it 
with  one  shot,  wait  till  you  can  or  don’t 
shoot.” 

Back  in  the  1960s  housing  develop- 
ments were  not  an  issue  in  Montgomery 
County  and  dairy  farms  were  abundant.  My 
father,  having  grown  up  in  the  Tylersport 
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AFTER  FIVE  minutes  I pursed  my  lips  and 
produced  a loud  kissing  noise.  Four  times 
did  the  trick  as  gray  forms  began  to 
materialize  in  the  treetops. 

area,  knew  the  farmers,  and  getting  permis- 
sion to  shoot  groundhogs  or  “whistle  pigs,” 
as  Dad  called  them,  was  as  easy  as  a phone 
call.  In  those  days.  Dad  was  real  keen  on  a 
Marlin  .22  WMR  in  a Chuckster  outfit.  On 
calm  evenings  in  June,  after  the  first  hay 
cutting,  we’d  take  the  rifles,  spotting  scope, 
binoculars  and  sandbags.  One  hundred 
yards  was  his  maximum  shot,  and  any  “pig” 
that  was  less  than  50  yards  was  mine  — 
more  good  practice  for  a budding  hunter. 
Whenever  we  killed  most  of  the  whistlers 
on  one  farm,  we’d  go  to  the  next.  All  those 
summer  evenings  spent  shooting  pigs 
opened  some  doors  for  small  game  hunt- 
ing, too. 

My  first  squirrel  hunt  was  not  with  a 
rifle,  but  a shotgun.  1 missed  the  first 
bushytail  I ever  shot  at.  Whether  he  was 
too  far  for  my  .410  Remington  pump,  1 
don’t  recall.  Maybe  1 closed  my  eyes,  who 
knows?  My  first  small  game  season  was  gen- 
erally uneventful,  but  1 finally  managed  to 
kill  my  first  cockbird  and  a few  rabbits  and 
squirrels. 

My  dad  and  I hunted  every  Saturday 
during  small  game  season,  and  occasion- 
ally after  deer  season  for  squirrels.  Usually 
that  late  season  squirrel  hunting  was  done 
from  lunch  until  dark  on  sunny,  cold  days. 
When  I became  adept  at  killing  squirrels 
with  my  .410,  Dad  would  relegate  me  to 
the  Model  514.  Around  the  age  of  14, 
shooting  my  daily  limit  of  squirrels  became 
a common  occurrence.  My  grandmother 
would  say,  “Denny,  if  your  mother  won’t 
make  them  for  you,  the  next  time  you  come 
to  Telford  bring  them  along  and  I’ll  make 
potpie  for  you  and  your  Pappy.”  Many  en- 
joyable afternoons  were  spent  with  my 
grandparents  after  feasting  on  squirrel 
potpie.  Pappy  was  a driving  force  in  my 
young  hunting  life,  and  the  55  sets  of  deer 
antlers  in  his  shanty  proved  he  knew  what 


he  was  talking  about. 

When  1 was  discharged  from  the 
Army,  having  returned  from  Germany 
where  1 was  unable  to  hunt  for  2 Vi 
years,  1 wanted  to  hunt  anything  and 
everything.  So,  off  I went  to  the 
Souderton-Harleysville  Gun  Gluh 
with  my  dad’s  membership  button  and 
the  Model  514.  After  30  rounds  and  a 
few  sight  adjustments,  a quarter  would 
cover  a 5-shot  group  at  40  yards.  1 
couldn’t  wait  for  squirrel  season. 

Finding  a place  to  hunt  would 
prove  more  of  an  obstacle,  though,  as 
landowners’  attitudes  toward  hunting 
were  changing  fast.  With  some  effort 
1 got  permission  to  hunt  on  a farm  in 
northern  Montgomery  County  that 
had  plenty  of  towering  red  oaks.  The 
squirrels  were  easy  targets  the  first  and 
second  Saturdays,  but  they  soon  wised 
up. 

Using  the  trunks  of  the  oaks  as  a 
hiding  place  and  a rest  for  my  rifle 
made  limiting  out  hy  noon  easy.  After 
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that  the  squirrels  became  quite  adept 
at  staying  beyond  my  self-imposed  40- 
yard  limit. 

When  I moved  to  Luzerne  County, 
the  acreage  surrounding  my  home  held 
plenty  of  squirrels.  In  1978  1 topped 
the  514  with  a 4x  scope,  which  made 
shots  out  to  70  yards  commonplace.  I 
experimented  with  different  brands  of 
ammo  and  my  groups  got  real  tight. 
The  more  squirrels  1 shot,  the  more 
adept  1 became  at  reloading  the  single- 
shot when  multiple  squirrels  presented 
themselves.  While  keeping  my  eyes  on 
the  target,  1 could  reload  without  look- 
ing at  the  gun.  Using  the  same  tech- 
niques learned  years  earlier  at  the 
YMCA  and  in  the  Army  made  each 
trip  out  more  and  more  satisfying. 

Many  of  the  woodlots  I hunt  in  Co- 
lumbia and  Luzerne  counties  are  sur- 
rounded by  farm  fields  planted  in  corn, 
and  what  a squirrel  magnet  corn  is. 
Sometimes  while  hunting  squirrels  in 
the  hardwoods  1 find  husks  and  cobs 
up  to  a mile  from  the  nearest  field. 

Early  squirrel  season  in  1978  found 
me  behind  my  house,  watching  squir- 
rels cut  hickory  nuts  up  in  the  tree- 
tops.  Even  from  a distance  1 could  see 
the  branches  swaying  and  hear  shells 
dropping.  The  younger  squirrels  were 
barking  to  each  other  from  tree  to  tree. 
As  1 eased  my  way  over,  a red-tailed 
hawk  flew  by,  which  sent  squirrels  scur- 
rying for  their  nests.  Thanks  to  the 
early  morning  dew  1 was  able  to  qui- 
etly move  over  to  a hig  white  oak  to 
set  up.  1 quietly  cleared  away  the  leaves 
in  a semi-circle  around  its  base,  the 
way  Dad  had  taught  me  when  1 was 
young.  After  five  minutes  I pursed  my 
lips  and  produced  a loud  kissing  noise, 
hour  times  did  the  trick  as  gray  forms 
began  to  materialize  in  the  treetops. 
The  little  .22  found  the  familiar  notch 
in  my  shoulder,  and  the  shooting  ritual 
began  — safety  off,  breathe,  exhale, 
breathe,  and  exhale  halfway,  crosshairs 


centered  on  the  squirrel’s  head,  squeeze. 
And  then  there  was  that  familiar  thud 
when  the  40-grain  Winchester  solid  hit, 
followed  by  a squirrel  tumbling  through  the 
branches  and  hitting  the  ground.  Quickly 
and  silently  1 pulled  another  round  from 
my  coat  pocket  and  reloaded. 

After  25  years,  this  routine  has  become 
second  nature.  In  one  hour,  from  that  white 
oak,  I had  six  grays,  all  headshots.  I col- 
lected the  squirrels  and  skinned  them  us- 
ing the  old  sock  pulling  method.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  house,  the  squirrels  were 
immediately  put  in  salt  water  and  cooled 
in  the  refrigerator.  Two  days  later  I shot 
five  more  after  work. 

Usually,  when  I have  10  to  12  squirrels, 
1 put  them  in  the  pressure  cooker  for  30 
minutes.  After  the  meat  falls  off  the  hones, 
my  wife  thickens  the  broth  with  cornstarch 
and  herbs  and  we  eat  it  over  brown  rice  or 
homegrown  garden  potatoes  or  kale. 

1 keep  records  of  all  game  killed,  and 
that  year  1 got  63  squirrels  — all  shot  in 
the  head  — with  70  shots.  In  subsequent 
years  grouse  replaced  squirrels  as  my  main 
quarry,  hut  on  rainy  days  or  with  only  an 
hour  to  hunt,  I’d  grab  the  514  and  a hand- 
ful of  .22s  and  go  for  grays.  Usually  1 2 squir- 
rels was  all  that  it  took  to  get  my  shooting 
eye  hack,  and  helped  me  keep  in  tune  with 
my  shooting  instincts  learned  at  the 
YMCA.  This  also  helped  me  from  commit- 
ting one  of  the  gravest  errors  when  grouse 
hunting  — lifting  my  cheek  from  the  stock. 

During  the  early  ’90s  I switched  to  a .22 
Magnum  Taurus  Model  941  stainless  steel 
handgun  with  a 5-inch  barrel.  Once  again 
the  ubiquitous  squirrel  would  afford  me  the 
opportunity  to  test  my  skills  with  my  new 
handgun.  The  trigger- itch  that  had  been  a 
constant  companion  when  I was  younger 
was  now  replaced  with  the  quality  of  the 
hunt  experience.  Using  a firearm  with  a 7- 
inch  sight  radius  and  open  sights  would 
now  offer  the  challenge  I craved. 

The  “6  o’clock  hold”  now  had  to  be  re- 
introduced to  my  brain.  More  so  than  most 
other  shooting  endeavors,  handgun  hunt- 
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ing  takes  a lot  of  practice,  almost  daily  prac- 
tice.  I practiced  until  1 was  satisfied  1 could 
make  one-shot  kills  out  to  20  yards.  Once 
again,  the  techniques  1 learned  so  long  ago 
would  be  used  again,  and  1 used  a rest  when- 
ever possible.  After  years  of  hunting  rab- 
bits, squirrels  and  snowshoe  hares,  and  tar- 
get practicing  with  my  941,  the  sight  pic- 
ture is  second  nature.  Because  squirrels 
present  such  a small  target  with  open  sights, 
the  tendency  is  to  miss  because  of  wind- 
age, not  elevation.  Using  a black  magic 
marker  helps  keep  the  glare  down  when 
used  on  the  rear  sight.  The  contrast  with 
the  blaze  orange  front  sight  makes  a 
squirrel’s  head  stand  right  out  and  allows 
for  even  light  to  pass  around  the  rear  sight. 

As  the  years  go  hy  1 find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  hunt  grouse  on  steep  hillsides, 
so  1 grab  my  941  and  head  to  the  squirrel 
woods.  Practicing  sneaking  from  tree  to 
tree  has  enabled  me  to  close  the  distance, 
allowing  me  to  get  better  shots  on  grays. 

One  day  in  November  2002,  with  a light 
mist  falling  at  the  end  of  a day  of  steady 
rain,  1 knew  squirrels  would  be  out  in  full 
force.  1 dropped  seven  40-grain  Winches- 
ter .22  Magnum  cartridges  in  the  8-shot 
revolver,  picked  up  the  stool  1 use  for  deer 
hunting,  and  went  to  a favorite  site.  Two 
minutes  hadn’t  elapsed  until  1 heard  claws 
on  bark  20  yards  away.  1 slid  the  revolver 
from  its  holster  and  brought  the  gun  up  to 
eye  level.  Using  a tree  as  a rest  and  thumb- 
ing the  hammer  back,  1 located  the 
bushytail.  Using  a 6 o’clock  hold,  1 took  a 
breath,  exhaled,  another  breath,  exhaled 
half,  held  my  breath  and  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger while  maintaining  the  sight  picture. 
The  40-grain  did  the  job,  and  without  mov- 
ing, 1 searched  for  another  harking  gray. 
Soon  that  one  came  down  the  same  white 
pine  as  the  first.  1 was  ready,  and  with  the 
muzzle  report  the  second  was  down.  Fight- 

IN  SUBSEQUENT  years  grouse  replaced 
squirrels  as  my  main  quarry,  but  on  rainy 
days  or  with  only  an  hour  to  hunt,  I'd  grab 
the  514  and  a handful  of  .22s  and  shoot  a 
few  grays. 


ing  the  urge  to  collect  the  two  squit- 
rels,  1 stayed  put.  Checking  my  watch, 
1 had  25  minutes  until  quitting  time, 
and  then  off  in  the  distance  1 saw 
something  black  moving  toward  me. 
Thinking  it  was  a hear,  1 was  totally 
surprised  to  see  50  to  60  turkeys  feed- 
ing and  scratching  towatd  the  pines. 
Because  of  the  storm  and  the  low 
clouds,  shooting  light  evaporated  be- 
fore legal  quitting  time.  1 emptied  the 
cylinder,  bolstered  the  handgun,  col- 
lected the  squirrels  and  headed  home. 
The  turkeys  would  have  to  wait,  as 
there  were  still  two  weeks  before  they 
came  in  season. 

On  the  way  home  1 thought  about 
the  excellent  shooting  instruction  1 
had  received,  starting  with  my  dad,  the 
YMCA,  the  NRA,  the  U.S.  Army  and 
a lot  of  hunting  for  the  ever-present 
gray  squirrel.  1 could  see  the  glow  of 
the  light  in  a window  and  smell  the 
oak  smoke  from  the  wood  burner.  Two 
words  formed  on  my  lips  . . . 
“Thanks,  Dad.’’  □ 
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Sometimes  it  takes  more  than  a big  buck  to 
make  a young  man  . . . 


Hunter  of  the  Year 


By  Bill  Walsh 

(Classic  Story  from  December  1 967) 


ii\4  AN,  that’s  a deer!”  Grant  said  aloud 
i-VX  to  himself,  but  even  the  thought 
boomed  in  his  ears.  It  was  important  to 
make  no  motion  or  sound,  for  should  the 
buck  continue  its  direction  it  would  walk 
right  in  front  of  his  father’s  stand  and  he 
an  easy  shot.  And  that’s  the  way  the  hoy 
wanted  it. 

He’d  watched  the  heavy-antlered  deer 
easing  its  way  up  the  draw  since  before 
dawn,  and  for  so  long  that  the  muscles  be- 
tween his  shoulder  blades  ached.  The  buck 
moved  quietly  in  the  snow  — a stealthy 
step  or  two  at  a time  with  long  pauses  in 
the  hemlock  thickets.  The  tines  had  shown 
ghostly  white  at  first.  But  now,  with  the 
sun  up,  they  gleamed  cream  ivory  — 12 
long  points  on  heavy  beams  that  would 
beat  anything  hanging  on  any  wall  in  the 
county. 

More  than  big  enough,  he  knew,  to  win 
the  Hunter  of  the  Year  trophy  at  school. 
He  had  daydreamed  many  times  that  he 
stood  on  the  assembly  stage  accepting  the 
award  to  an  ovation  of  his  sophomore  class- 
mates and  the  begrudging  admiration  of  the 
juniors  and  seniors. 

Grant  suddenly  sucked  in  his  breath  and 
held  it.  The  buck  was  looking  directly  at 
him.  He  knew  the  colorblind  deer  did  not 
see  his  crimson  cap  and  hunting  coat 
against  the  bark  of  the  beech  tree  as  a man 
sees  it.  And  he  was  standing  downwind  of 
the  deer,  so  he  shouldn’t  he  scented.  The 
thought  brought  to  Grant’s  mind  one  of 
Pop’s  early  teachings  about  selecting  a deer 


stand  on  the  correct  side  of  the  trail. 

“It  isn’t  as  difficult  as  it  sounds  at 
first.  Remember  — at  any  given  point, 
at  least  half  the  whole  danged  world 
has  got  to  he  downwind  of  a deer,  just 
make  sure  you’re  somewhere  close  hy 
in  the  other  half.” 

That  was  in  those  carefree  days 
when  Pop  laughed  a lot;  before  he’d 
spent  all  that  time  in  the  hospital  and 
the  weight  of  his  disease  had  stooped 
his  once  square  shoulders. 

He  could  still  feel  Mom’s  hand 
tighten  in  his  when  Doc  told  them  pop 
would  surely  die  in  a year  or  less. 
“Shall  1 tell  him?”  Doc  had  asked. 
“There’s  been  nothing  hut  the  truth 
between  us  since  we  were  children  to- 
gether,” Mom  had  said.  “He’s  the  kind 
of  man  who’d  want  to  know.” 

That  had  been  two  months  ago.  So 
this  was  probably  Pop’s  last  deer 
season  . . . Pop  who  lived  from  year 
to  year  to  chase  deer  up  and  down  his 
favorite  hills  . . . who  now  was  re- 
duced to  waiting  on  a stump  where 
Grant  had  left  him. 

The  buck  continued  to  stare  di- 
rectly into  Grant’s  eyes.  The  hoy  tried 
not  to  blink  hut  it  was  impossible.  The 
buck  didn’t  seem  to  notice,  though. 
The  deer  stood  at  least  30  feet  away 
but  anyone  who  has  watched  such  a 
prize  can  realize  how  much  nearer  it 
seemed.  It  was  as  though  Grant  could 
feel  the  warmth  of  the  animal. 
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He  and  Pop  had  watched  the  buck 
all  summer,  often  seeing  him  at  dusk 
in  the  buckwheat  field  near  the  woods. 
They’d  watched  the  tremendous  ant- 
lers come  on  — in  bulbous  velvet  at 
first.  In  October  they’d  seen  him  in  the 
old  orchard. 

In  the  woodlot  Grant  found  the 
tortured  saplings,  scrubbed  bare  of 
bark,  where  the  buck  had  rubbed  away 
the  shredded  velvet  to  reveal  the 
spear-sharp  points  . . . the  awesome, 
businesslike,  rut-hard  points  that  made 
him  a buck  among  bucks. 

As  Grant  remembered  these  things, 
the  buck  looked  away  and  continued 
up  the  draw,  gingerly  setting  each  hoof. 
Grant  wished  he  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  shouldering  his  rifle  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  deer  through  his 
scope  — the  one  Pop  had  bought  him 
last  Christmas.  But  the  slightest  mo- 
tion might  ruin  it  all.  Even  though  his 
muscles  hurt  and  the  heel  of  his  right 
foot  burned  where  he’d  anchored  his 
weight,  he  dared  not  move. 

The  buck  slipped  along  more 
quickly  now,  following  the  trail  Grant 
had  supposed  it  would,  to  its  appoint- 
ment with  Pop’s  .30-06.  Grant  was 
proud  of  his  own  deer  gun  — an  old 
.32  Special  — and  of  the  new  scope, 
of  course.  But  he  regarded  Pop’s  .30- 
06  as  the  “big  gun,”  always  remember- 
ing that  Pop  had  told  him  when  he 
was  a small  hoy  that  it  would  be 
Gtant’s  one  day. 

To  a sportsman  like  Pop,  the  qual- 
ity and  construction  of  such  a firearm 
breathed  a permanence  that  belonged 
to  more  than  one  lifetime.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  hand-rubhed  the  walnut 
stock  so  that  the  wood  felt  like  fine 
furniture,  velvet  to  the  touch.  In  wet 
weather,  the  moisture  rolled  off  or 
headed  on  the  surface.  After  each  day 
in  the  field  he  wiped  dry  the  metal 
parts  and  an  oil-rich  chamois  cloth 
affectionately  caressed  them. 


Grant  could  just  make  out  the  form  of 
the  deer  as  it  moved  up  the  slope  the  final 
hundred  yards  to  Pop’s  stump.  Now  he 
could  put  the  scope  on  it.  The  deer  stopped 
and  looked  hack,  seemingly  at  Grant.  But 
the  sound  of  a cracking  twig  far  down  in 
the  valley  from  whence  the  deer  had  come 
wafted  up  to  Grant’s  keen  ears.  He  mar- 
veled at  the  hearing  of  the  buck;  it  had 
turned  its  head  despite  being  several  hun- 
dred yards  still  farther  from  the  disturbance. 
No  wonder  deer  had  the  odds  in  hunting 
season,  he  thought. 

The  buck  slunk  up  the  few  remaining 
yards  of  the  hill.  At  the  crest  it  tested  the 
wind  and  turned  big  ears  into  every 
direction  . . . then  bounded  over  the 
knoll. 

Grant  congratulated  himself  excitedly, 
waiting  for  the  authoritative  boom  of  Pop’s 
rifle.  It  could  only  take  a few  seconds  now, 
everything  had  worked  out  all  right.  But 
no  shot  came. 

He  realized  he  had  gambled.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a third  hunter  from  any  direc- 
tion might  have  diverted  the  buck.  Then 
he’d  have  lost  the  deer,  the  splendid  set  of 
antlers,  the  trophy  — and  Pop’s  last  deer. 

Five  minutes  ticked  away.  Grant  heard 
no  shot.  He  started  to  get  nervous.  Surely 
Pop  should  have  seen  the  buck  the  mo- 
ment it  topped  the  ridge.  Of  course,  a deer 
could  pull  a lot  of  tricks.  Grant  envisioned 
several  circumstances  . . . Pop  waiting 
for  the  deer  to  take  just  one  more  step  to 
place  itself  in  the  correct  opening;  the  deer 
attempting  to  circle  behind  the  man  who 
might  have  given  away  his  presence  with 
some  slight  motion  or  sound.  Heck,  he  rea- 
soned, a dozen  different  things  could  have 
temporarily  fouled  it  up.  But  Pop  would  get 
the  deer  before  it  was  over,  he  was  sure  of 
that. 

Another  five  minutes  . . . then  an- 
other five  faded  into  the  past.  Still  no  shot. 
Then  a sudden  fear  struck  him.  Maybe  Pop 
was  sick ! He  had  spells  of  dizziness  now  and 
then.  He’d  better  get  up  there  quick,  he 
thought,  deer  or  no  deer. 
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Pop  caught  his  first  sight  of  the  deer  in 
exactly  the  spot  he  knew  one  would  emerge 
should  it  work  its  way  past  Grant.  He’d  sent 
his  son  to  the  best  stand,  where  he  usually 
stood  himself,  for  two  reasons:  He  wanted 
to  see  the  boy  get  a trophy  deer  before  he 
died,  and  because  he  didn’t  want  to  tax  his 
waning  strength. 

“Gosh,  but  it’s  a beauty,”  he  whispered 
to  himself,  the  way  his  son  had  done.  “How 
did  Grant  ever  miss  seeing  that  set  of  horns? 
I oughta  cut  his  shirttail  when  he  comes 
up.  That’s  as  bad  as  missing  one  outright!” 

The  buck  came  on,  unaware  that  Pop’s 
eyes  studied  him.  The  man  reasoned 
quickly.  The  critter  must  have  sneaked 
behind  the  boy.  However,  if  chased  back 
down  the  hill  it  would  go  the  quickest 
way  — on  the  trail  Grant  was  watching. 
Pop  moved  quickly  and  deliberately. 

When  he  stepped  into  the  trail  there 
occurred  one  of  those  man/animal  encoun- 
ters that  belongs  on  motion  picture  film 
but  seldom  is  captured  there.  It’s  said  that 
animals  are  expressionless,  but  when  the 
buck  rolled  its  eyes  so  that  white  fear 
showed  at  the  comers  — when  every  hair 
on  the  magnificent  body  expressed  surprise 
and  fright  — Pop  would  argue  that  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  had  flickered  across  the 
“face”  of  the  deer. 

What  Pop  couldn’t  have  known  and  the 
wary  buck  couldn’t  have  forgotten  was  the 
snapping  of  that  twig  just  before  it  had 
topped  the  ridge.  The  deer  would  not  go 
back  the  way  it  had  come. 

Turning,  it  quartered  down  the  hill  some 
90  degrees  from  its  path  of  ascent.  Pop  had 
no  chance  for  a shot  when  he  realized 
Grant  would  never  see  the  animal  ...  or 
even  hear  it.  He  sighed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  The  gamble  had  been  “right” 
and  there  was  only  minimal  regret  as  he 
sat  back  down  on  the  stump. 

A breathless  Grant  feared  what  he’d  find 
at  Pop’s  stand.  He  was  unprepared  for  the 
barrage  of  questions. 

“Didn’t  you  see  a buck?  Did  you  fall 
asleep?  Are  you  sure  one  didn’t  sneak  in 


behind  you?” 

Then  there  were  questions  of  his 
own  and  Pop  answering,  “No,  noth- 
ing came  by  here.  Couple  of  blue  jays 
are  all  I’ve  seen.  Boy,  I thought  sure 
we’d  have  fur  in  the  sights  by  now.  Are 
you  positive  that  big  deer  we’ve  been 
watchin’  all  year  didn’t  show  up  down 
there?  By  all  rights  he  should  have.” 
The  questioning  continued  for  sev- 
eral embarrassing  minutes.  Absorbed 
in  the  dialogue,  they  turned,  startled, 
at  the  scuff  of  boots  coming  up  behind 
them.  Grant  welcomed  the  opportu- 
nity to  change  the  subject  as  a puffing 
scarlet-clad  hunter  approached  them, 
obviously  following  the  tracks  of  the 
deer.  When  he  reached  the  spot  where 
Pop  had  stepped  out  in  front  of  the 
big  buck,  the  hunting  cap  was  swept 
off  to  reveal  a balding  head  busily  be- 
ing scratched  in  bewilderment. 

“Why,  it’s  Mr.  Wheeler,”  Grant 
said.  “He’ll  never  get  a deer  making  as 
much  noise  as  he  does!” 

“Hush,  he’ll  hear  you.”  Pop  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  Grant’s  arm.  “He 
doesn’t  care  about  getting  a deer.  He 
just  likes  to  walk  in  the  woods  when 
all  the  excitement’s  stirring.  He  says 
it’s  better  for  his  blood  than  a bottle 
of  pills.” 

He  turned  to  the  newcomer.  “And 
what’s  the  vice  president  of  the  most 
respected  bank  in  town  doing  in  the 
deer  woods  during  the  Christmas 
rush?”  Pop  asked. 

“What  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  sen- 
sible is  going  on  here?”  Mr.  Wheeler 
roared,  lifting  his  knees  extra  high  at 
every  step,  in  what  was  more  a display 
of  his  exhilaration  at  being  alive  than 
necessity.  Grant  thought.  The  snow 
was  light  fluff  and  easy  to  walk  in. 

When  neither  answered,  Wheeler 
said,  “From  the  way  I’m  reading  these 
deer  tracks  you’ve  both  decided  to  give 
up  buck  hunting.” 

Grant  and  Pop  tried  to  turn  his  tor- 
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POP  FIDGETED.  "I  guess  I was  lookin'  the  other  way  if  a 
big  buck  came  up  here  by  my  stand.  I'd  surely  a shot, 
you  know  that!" 


rent  of  words  into  another  channel  hut 
the  vacationing  hanker  talked  like  a 
waterfall. 

“I’ve  been  following  the  biggest  set 
of  antlers  I’ve  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
try,”  he  steamed.  “Saw  ’em  in  my  head- 
lights before  sunup  way  down  on  the 
valley  road.  So  I parked  right  there  and 
waited  tor  light  enough  to  track  the 
deer  that  was  carryin’  all  those  horns. 

“Musta  been  doin’  a pretty  good  job 
of  it,  too,  for  a city  slicker  be- 
cause . . .”  and  here  he  pointed  a fat 
finger  like  a scolding  teacher, 
“.  . . that  deer  never  broke  out  of  a 
quiet  walk  until  right  back  there  . . .” 
he  pointed  to  where  Pop  had  sat, 
“.  . . where  the  conglomeration  of 
man  tracks  and  deer  tracks  looks  as 
though  someone  poverty  stricken  for 
brains  tried  to  shake  hands  with  the 
deer  instead  of  shooting  it!” 

Pop  fidgeted.  “I  guess  I was  lookin’ 
the  other  way  it  a big  buck  came  up 
here  by  my  stand.  I’d  surely  a shot  him, 
you  know  that!” 

Grant  tried  to  look  Pop  square  in 
the  eye  but  his  father  wouldn’t  hold 
his  gaze  steady.  Completely  ignoring 
Grant,  he  engaged  the  banker.  “Well, 


we  sure  got  our  Christ- 
mas Club  checks  right  on 
time  this  year.  You  fel- 
lows certainly  are 
prompt.” 

Grant  walked  to  the 
area  of  Pop’s  stand.  He 
deciphered  the  story  that 
had  been  written  there  in 
the  snow  all  the  time.  He 
turned  to  study  Pop’s  face 
hut  the  bent  figure  had 
turned  the  back  of  the 
red-plaid  coat  to  him.  As 
far  as  Grant  was  con- 
cerned, however.  Pop 
never  stood  taller.  He  re- 
turned to  Pop’s  side. 
Wheeler  swung  his 
arm  in  a grandiose,  theatrical  kind  of  arc 
and  ended  it  by  jabbing  the  thick  finger 
under  Grant’s  nose. 

“And  you,  young  man!”  He  shook  his 
head  in  frustration  and  mock  disgust. 
“We’ll  need  to  take  you  to  the  eye  doctor 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Why  that  deer 
left  tracks  no  more  than  30  feet  from  where 
your  dad  usually  stands  on  opening  day  till 
he  gets  itchy  feet.  Somebody  with  smaller 
hoots  was  standing  there  this  morning.  I 
know  ’cause  1 looked.  The  snow’s  all 
tromped  down  at  the  base  of  that  big  beech. 
You  were  there,  weren’t  you?” 

“Well,  yes  ...  1 guess  . . Grant 
stammered.  It  was  his  turn  to  evade  his 
father’s  searching  gaze. 

“It  was  a buck,  wasn’t  it?”  Wheeler 
pressed  relentlessly.  “Why  didn’t  you  shoot? 
It  woulda  made  you  the  Hunter  of  the  Year 
at  school.  My  kid  would  give  his  eye  teeth 
for  a deer  like  that!” 

“1  couldn’t  get  the  hammer  back,”  Grant 
lied.  “Musta  had  some  ice  in  it.  It’s  all  right 
now  . . . .” 

“You  told  me  you  hadn’t  seen  a deer,” 
Pop  said.  Then  the  understanding  came  — 
like  a warm  wave  descending  on  him,  cov- 
ering him  from  head  to  foot.  He  turned  his 
back  to  the  hoy  so  no  one  would  see  the 
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tear  rolling  down  his  cheek.  He  fought  it 
off  and  turned  to  his  son,  putting  his  gun 
aside.  Wheeler  was  speaking  but  they  didn’t 
hear. 

“1  wanted  you  to  have  him,  Son,”  Pop 
said.  He  squeezed  the  boy’s  shoulders.  “So 
you  could  get  that  trophy.” 

“1  wanted  you  to  get  ’im.”  Grant’s  voice 
faltered,  “Because  . . . well  . . . just 
because!” 

Wheeler  seemed  oblivious  of  them.  He 
prattled  on,  “Well  — no  matter.  Important 
thing  is  not  the  deer,  I always  say.  The  way 
1 see  it,  the  restraint,  judgement  and  wis- 
dom a young  fella  picks  up  in  handling  a 
deer  rifle  are  just  building  blocks  for  his 
character  to  grow  on.  Isn’t  that  right?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right,”  Pop  told  him. 

“Well,”  Wheeler  concluded,  “somebody 
better  keep  after  that  buck  just  to  keep  it 
honest.  If  it  bumps  into  any  more  like  you 
it’ll  think  deer  season  isn’t  in  until  next 
week.  Then  somebody  who  doesn’t  deserve 
’im  will  get  ’im!”  He  took  off  down  the  trail 
and  disappeared  among  the  trunks  of  the 
second  growth,  the  sound  of  his  progress 
clearly  audible  long  after  he’d  faded  from 
view  in  the  distance. 

Grant  and  Pop  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  They  turned  toward  home.  They 
strode  side  by  side,  not  speaking  until  they 
reached  the  house  . . . and  then  the  talk 
was  of  everyday  things. 

Grant  and  Mom  sat  in  the  principal’s 
office  on  a Saturday  morning.  The  princi- 
pal cleared  his  throat.  He  sat  behind  the 
large  but  plain  oaken  desk  and  attempted 
strict  formality,  although  he’d  been  a friend 
for  years.  He’d  been  a pallbearer  at  Pop’s 
funeral,  too,  but  that  was  some  months  in 
the  past  and  Grant  could  think  about  it 
now  without  the  quick  stab  of  grief  that 
had  gripped  him  at  first. 

“I  wanted  you  both  here,”  the  principal 
began,  “because  1 knew  this  would  be  of 
equal  concern  to  your  mother.  As  you 
know,  we  haven’t  yet  given  the  Hunter  of 
the  Year  award.  Two  of  the  boys  got  deer 
whose  antlers  are  almost  identical,  for  one 


thing  . . . but  I’ve  been  holding  off 
for  another  reason.  1 met  with  the 
other  members  of  the  awards  commit- 
tee last  night  and  they  agreed  with  me 
that  such  an  award  should  he  given  for 
the  ‘quality’  of  a hunt  as  well  as  for 
the  size  of  the  game  brought  home. 
They  agree  with  me.  Grant,  that  you 
should  get  it  this  year.” 

“Why,  1 didn’t  even  shoot  . . .” 
Grant’s  voice  trailed  away. 

“That’s  just  it.”  The  principal 
handed  Mom  a piece  of  paper. 

“Why,  it’s  Pop’s  handwriting!”  she 
exclaimed,  reading  it  eagerly. 

“Your  father  sent  it  to  me  before  he 
died,”  the  principal  said.  “He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  values  and  he  told  me 
what  you’d  done  on  opening  day  of 
deer  season.  He  nominated  you  as 
Hunter  of  the  Year.  You’ll  receive  the 
trophy  at  the  assembly  next  week.” 

“May  1 keep  this  letter?”  Mom 
asked.  The  principal  smiled  and  nod- 
ded. 

At  home.  Mom  went  straight  to  the 
over-the-mantel  spot  where  Pop’s  .30- 
06  had  hung  since  the  funeral.  Grant 
had  avoided  taking  it  down.  She 
handed  it  to  her  son. 

“Now  1 know  what  Pop  meant  on 
the  evening  of  last  opening  day  when 
he  said  he  wasn’t  afraid  to  leave  me 
now  . . . that  there  was  a fine  young 
man  in  the  house  to  take  his  place. 
Now  get  after  this  rifle.  There’s  a speck 
of  rust  on  the  barrel  and  if  you’re  ever 
going  to  hand  it  down  to  your  son  one 
day  you’ll  have  to  take  good  care  of 
it.” 

Grant  took  the  gun.  He  knew  it  was 
empty.  Yet  he  opened  the  bolt  as  a 
safety  precaution  because  that’s  the 
way  Pop  had  taught  him.  He  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  went  down  the 
basement  stairs  to  the  workbench 
where  the  cleaning  tools  were  kept.  He 
smiled  at  the  picture  of  his  mother 
holding  the  letter  in  her  lap.  □ 
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For  the  past  four  years,  physically  handicapped 
hunters  have  been  having  unforgettable 
experiences,  thanks  to  volunteers  . . . 


Lending  a 
Helping  Hand 

By  P.j.  Reilly 


ATGLEN  RESIDENT  Michael 
King’s  body  might  be  bound  to  a 
wheelchair,  but  his  drive  to  experience 
life  is  boundless.  King,  45,  has  been  a 
paraplegic  since  a 1978  motorcycle 
accident.  Ele  was  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
on  a trip  with  some  high  school  friends 
traveling  from  southeast  Pennsylvania. 
The  group  made  it  all  the  way  into 
Alberta  without  incident,  hut  then  a 
car  pulled  out  in  front  of  King’s  mO' 
torcycle,  and  he  slammed  into  the  rear 
of  the  car.  The  accident  left  King,  who 
cO'Owns  the  Moccasin  Run  Golf 
Course  in  southern  Chester  County, 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 

“It  was  pretty  rough  for  a long 
time,”  said  King,  a lifelong  hunter. 

East  forward  to  2003.  King  decided 
one  of  his  projects  for  the  year  would 
he  to  take  up  hunting  deer  with  ar- 
chery gear  — one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging methods  for  hunters  of  all 
abilities.  And  on  October  14,  he  car- 
ried his  crossbow  on  his  wheelchair 
during  the  fourth  annual  deer  hunt  for 
handicapped  hunters  inside  Exelon 
Corporation’s  Muddy  Run  Recreation 
Park  in  southern  Lancaster  County. 

King  missed  two  shots  at  deer  that 
day,  hut  he  said  the  experience  was  a 


grand  success.  “With  the  setup  they  have 
here,  I figured  this  was  probably  the  best 
place  for  me  to  get  started  with  archery 
hunting,”  he  said.  “You  never  know  what 
you  can  do  unless  you  give  it  a try.” 

The  one-day  hunt  at  Muddy  Run  was 
the  fourth  hosted  at  the  park  in  as  many 
years.  The  event  was  the  brainchild  of  Dave 
Byers  who,  along  with  his  wife  Carol,  man- 
age the  700-acre  park  for  Exelon. 

A soft-spoken,  big-hearted  dairy  farmer, 
Byers  started  the  hunt  in  2000,  just  a year 
after  he  and  his  wife  began  managing  the 
park.  Byers  said  he  had  dreamed  of  orga- 
nizing a deer  hunt  for  the  handicapped 
since  his  first  day  on  the  park  job. 

“A  lot  of  disabled  hunters  are  disabled 
veterans,”  he  said.  “They  gave  a lot  so  that 
I could  live  my  life  the  way  I do,  and  this  is 
my  chance  to  give  something  back.” 

Byers  knew  the  park  was  a perfect  place 
for  a handicapped  hunt.  Eor  one  thing,  the 
deer  population  in  the  park  is  high.  The 
only  hunting  there  occurs  during  the  an- 
nual, 2-day  flintlock  hunt  after  Christmas 
and  a 2-week  archery  hunt  each  Novem- 
ber. So,  relatively  speaking,  the  resident 
deer  population  is  largely  not  bothered  by 
hunters. 

Another  reason  Byers  points  to  is  that 
the  well-manicured  grass  trails  are  perfectly 
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IRVIN  BRENNER  (left)  kneels 
alongside  his  son  TIM,  with  the 
doe  Tim  shot  with  his  crossbow 
during  the  2003  hunt  while 
sitting  on  his  ATV. 


HUNT  VOLUNTEERS  gather  to 
map  out  a game  plan  for  a deer 
drive. 


suited  for  traveling  by  wheelchair.  These 
trails  wind  their  way  through  every  corner 
of  the  tract.  In  between  the  trails  are  small 
woodlots  and  farmed  fields,  where  the  deer 
bed  and  feed.  “We  have  great  access  for 
vehicles  and  the  terrain  is  not  too  tough,” 
Byers  said. 

Under  the  hunt  rules,  only  hunters  who 
have  special  permits  issued  by  the  Game 
Commission  to  hunt  from  a vehicle  are  eli- 
gible  to  participate.  Hunters  must  also  have 
an  archery  or  muzzleloader  stamp  and  they 
must  have  an  antlerless  deer  permit  for 
WMU  5B,  where  Muddy  Run  is  located. 
Only  antlerless  deer  may  he  taken  on  the 
hunt,  which  is  held  during  the  October 
muzzleloader/archery  deer  season. 

The  first  year,  2000,  the  Muddy  Run 
hunt  was  held,  only  one  hunter  partici- 
pated. Word  about  the  event  didn’t  reach 
as  far  as  Byers  would  have  liked,  still,  he 
and  a fleet  of  volunteers  treated 
that  one  flintlock  hunter  to  a 
fantastic  day.  They  took  him  to 
his  stand  in  the  morning  on  an 
all-terrain  vehicle.  They  beat 
the  brush  for  him  all  day  long 
to  push  deer  past  him.  They  fed 
him  a homemade  lunch.  And 
when  he  finally  shot  a button 
buck  at  the  end  of  the  day,  they 


dressed  it  and  dtagged  it 
back  to  his  car  for  him. 

Newspaper  accounts  of 
the  hunt,  as  well  as  a lot  of 
word-of-mouth  publicity, 
combined  to  boost  tbe 
2001  bunt’s  participation 
to  an  even  dozen  hunters. 
Every  hunter  that  year 
took  at  least  one  shot,  hut  only  one 
deer  was  harvested.  That  was  taken 
with  a crossbow  by  Tim  Brenner  of 
Mount  Joy.  Brenner,  who  is  now  46, 
has  been  paralyzed  from  the  chest 
down  since  he  was  24,  when  he  con- 
tracted a rare  virus  called  transverse 
myelitis,  which  attacks  the  spinal  cord. 
When  Brenner  first  lost  the  use  of  his 
legs,  his  father,  Irvin,  would  carry  him 
out  into  the  woods  on  his  hack  to  hunt. 
These  days,  Brenner  does  most  of  his 
hunting  from  a 4-wheel  ATV. 

Besides  the  boost  in  hunter  partici- 
pation in  2001,  the  Muddy  Run  hunt 
also  attracted  support  from  Lancaster 
County’s  business  community.  That 
support  has  continued  ever  since. 
Tyson  Foods  in  New  Holland  offers 
employees  to  help  with  the  hunt, 
trucks  to  transport  hunters  around 
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Muddy  Run,  and  food  for  the  hunters 
and  volunteers  alike.  The  Sportsman 
Shop,  also  in  New  Holland,  gives  one 
of  its  employees  a paid  day  off  to  help 
out  with  the  hunt.  Lakeside  Catering 
of  Quarryville  provides  lunches  for 
everyone  involved.  And  Landis  Broth- 
ers Inc.  of  Manheim  supplies  a fleet  of 
6-wheel  ATVs. 

Volunteers  also  poured  in  for  the 
2001  hunt  to  offer  any  assistance  Byers 
needed.  Some  accompanied  hunters  to 
their  shooting  stations,  where  they 
spent  the  day  in  case  they  were  needed. 
Others  joined  forces  to  put  on  huge 
drives  through  the  park’s  thick  cover 
to  keep  the  deer  moving. 

With  that  kind  of  support  behind 
it,  the  2002  hunt  was  shaping  up  to  he 
something  special  long  before  any 
hunters  took  to  the  field.  Eleven  hunt- 
ers participated  in  the  2002  event. 
And  by  day’s  end,  all  1 1 had  bagged 
deer.  Byers  was  ecstatic.  “Eleven  for  1 1 . 
That’s  unbelievable,’’  he  said. 

One  of  the  deer  taken  that  day  was 
shot  hy  Michael  Long  of  Lititz.  Long 
has  been  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  ever  since  he  passed  out  during 
a gallstone  attack  while  riding  his 
motorcycle  in  1989.  When  Long 
crashed  down  an  embankment,  the 
motorcycle  fell  on  top  of  him  and 
crushed  part  of  his  spine.  An  avid 
hunter  before  his  accident.  Long  said 
his  disability  has  never  caused  his  en- 
thusiasm to  wane. 

“It’s  just  a little  more  difficult  now, 
unless  someone  is  around  to  help  me 
out,’’  said  Long,  who  shot  a fat  doe 
with  his  flintlock  around  2:15  p.m. 

In  2003,  15  hunters  signed  on  for 
the  hunt.  After  the  astounding  success 
of  the  2002  hunt,  everyone  had  high 
hopes  for  the  hunters.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  drives  that  pushed  deer 
past  the  hunters  were  thwarted  hy  an 
unusually  large  number  of  bucks. 
Double  leg  amputee  Doug  Stoltzfus  of 


New  Holland  was  seated  on  a picnic  table 
in  a thicket  with  his  compound  bow  for 
most  of  the  day.  He  figured  he  saw  about 
100  deer,  and  he  missed  a couple  of  shots 
at  doe.  But  his  best  chance  of  the  day  came 
when  a doe  snuck  toward  his  position  and 
stopped  about  20  yards  away.  Despite  the 
doe’s  proximity,  however,  Stoltzfus  had  no 
shot  because  the  doe  was  surrounded  by 
19  bucks. 

“I  couldn’t  get  a clear  shot  because  of 
all  the  bucks,’’  Stoltzfus  said. 

Only  five  deer  were  bagged  on  the  2003 
hunt,  but  every  hunter  labeled  the  event  a 
success  because  they  all  had  close  encoun- 
ters with  bucks.  “It  was  another  successful 
hunt,”  Byers  said  at  the  end  of  the  day.  “Ev- 
erybody had  a good  time,  and  we  even 
managed  to  get  a few  deer.” 

Eor  information  on  the  annual  Muddy 
Run  hunt,  call  Byers  at  717-284-4325.  □ 


Double  amputee  DOUG  STOLTZFUS  waits 
at  the  ready  with  his  compound  bow  for  a 
deer  to  appear,  while  a hunt  volunteer  takes 
a bird's-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  cover. 
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Out  to  Lunch 

By  Gregg  Rinkus 


Toby  creek,  which  meanders 
through  SGL  72  just  outside  of 
Clarion,  is  not  generally  known  as  snake 
country.  So  a chance  encounter  with  a ven- 
omous snake  was  about  the  farthest  thing 
from  my  mind  as  I strolled  back  to  the  truck 
near  the  end  of  my  lunch  hour.  But  there 
it  lay,  stretched  out  in  full  sun,  basking  in 
mid-day  warmth  after  a string  of  unusually 
cool  and  rainy  days. 

In  mid-stride,  just  before  my  right  foot 
contacted  the  unsuspecting  reptile,  1 
glanced  down  and  saw  it.  In  that  heart- in- 
my-throat  instant,  I took  a giant  leap  and 
landed  well  beyond  the  snake.  From  purely 
a mechanical  standpoint,  1 have  no  idea 
how  I was  able  to  jump  so  far  so  quickly 
from  such  an  awkward  position;  it  just  hap- 
pened. Adrenaline  is  a remarkable  stimu- 
lant. 

The  rattler  responded  by  coiling  into  a 
strike  position,  with  its  tail  erect  and  buzz- 


ing madly.  The  sound  is  unmistakable 
and  always  sends  my  heart  beating  just 
a little  faster. 

Nobody  has  described  the  fright  of 
a snake  encounter  better  than  Emily 
Dickinson:  “But  never  met  this  Fel- 
low Attended  or  alone.  Without  a 
tighter  breathing  and  Zero  at  the 
Bone.” 

1 don’t  believe  my  fear  quotient  was 
zero  at  the  bone  exactly,  but  it  was 
much  too  close  for  comfort. 

Unfortunately,  1 had  left  a small 
backpack  with  my  camera  and  zoom 
lens  at  home,  so  I couldn’t  capture  the 
poised  snake  on  film.  Rather,  from  a 
respectfully  safe  distance  1 stood  and 
admired  the  beautiful  yellow  phase 
rattler  and  wished  someone  from  work 
were  along  to  share  the  moment. 

Speaking  of  work,  my  lunch  hour 
was  nearly  spent,  so  1 had  to  return.  1 
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could  hardly  wait  to  share  this  experi- 
ence with  my  co-workers,  and  won- 
dered if  they’d  believe  my  encounter. 
Some  would,  1 kiaew,  those  who  had 
shared  some  of  the  lunchtime  outdoor 
adventures  I’ve  experienced  over  the 
years.  And  most  of  my  lunchtime 
escapdes  occurred  on  meccas  of  pub- 
lic land  — SGLs  63  and  72  — just 
minutes  from  my  workplace. 

In  1999  the  business  I was  with  for 
nearly  1 5 years  closed  its  doors.  When 
I interviewed  for  a joh  with  a company 
near  Clarion,  one  of  the  selling  points 
for  me  was  its  proximity  to  nearly 
5,500  acres  of  state  land.  Of  course, 
none  of  the  four  interviewers  men- 
tioned the  readily  available  outdoors 
presented  hy  the  nearby  game  lands. 
In  terms  of  expectations,  they  were 
upfront  with  me.  In  addition  to  my  45- 
minute  one-way  commute,  the  work- 
days would  he  long  — 6:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  or  later.  An  hour  lunch  break, 
however,  could  he  used  at  my  discre- 
tion. All  things  considered,  including 
the  undiscussed  caveat  of  the  nearby 
SGLs,  I signed  my  name  on  the  dot- 
ted line.  Even  for  an  inveterate  woods 
roamer,  little  did  I suspect  what  an  im- 
portant role  the  game  lands  would  play 
over  the  next  four  years  of  my  life. 

Considering  vacation,  holidays  and 
sick  days,  the  average  employee  works 
240  days  a year.  An  hour  lunch  break 
over  that  period  is  equivalent  to  six 
40-hour  workweeks.  In  my  life,  six 
weeks  of  “free  time"  is  priceless.  Dur- 
ing my  career,  lunch  has  always  been 
an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
work-a-day  world,  to  clear  my  head 
and  to  reconnect  with  nature.  In  the 
past  four  years  1 have  spent  hundreds 
of  lunch  breaks  roaming  the  fields  and 
forests  of  SGLs  63  and  72.  Incredibly, 
except  for  an  occasional  co-worker, 
rarely  do  I happen  upon  anybody  else 
on  this  public  land.  The  activities  and 
wild  encounters  I’ve  experienced  year 


round  have  ranged  from  commonplace  to 
extraordinary. 

Certainly  the  rattlesnake  episode  was 
special.  Several  weeks  before  that,  on  SGL 
72,  two  full-grown  coyotes  crossed  the  trail 
in  front  of  me.  The  first  appeared  to  be  a 
large  male,  the  second  a smaller  female.  On 
seeing  the  first  toothy  canine,  I instantly 
flattened  out  in  some  tall  grass  in  anticipa- 
tion. When  his  partner  appeared  1 imitated 
a wounded  rabbit  hy  squealing  on  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  She  paused  a few  seconds,  took 
several  quick  steps  in  my  direction,  sniffed 
the  air  and  then  bolted  for  cover.  Between 
a slight  breeze  at  my  hack  and  the  coyote’s 
keen  sense  of  smell,  evidently  the  man- 
scent  overshadowed  her  curiosity  and  hun- 
ger. During  another  walk  along  a reverting 
clear  cut  on  this  same  parcel,  1 was  prac- 
ticing with  a mouth-blown  predator  call.  I 
was  concealed  beneath  a small  white  pine 
when  a gray  fox  suddenly  hounded  out  of 
the  thicket  and  onto  the  gas  line.  It  was 
late  fall,  and  its  luxurious  salt  and  pepper 
fur  glistened  in  the  sunlight.  Surprisingly, 
he  ran  right  past  me  and  out  of  sight  down 
a steep  embankment.  I repeated  my  call- 
ing, and  again  he  came  on  the  run,  passing 
within  two  arms  length  of  my  hiding  place. 
He  must  have  detected  me  because  further 
calling  proved  fruitless. 

Close  encounters  with  wildlife  are 
among  the  most  memorable  memories  of 
my  lunchtime  outings,  and  deer  and  tur- 
keys have  provided  much  of  this  entertain- 
ment. From  March  through  May,  and 
sometimes  well  into  June,  lovesick  gobblers 
never  seem  to  rest.  The  turkey  population 
on  “my”  game  lands  is  quite  high,  and  I’ve 
had  scores  of  experiences  with  them. 

As  a hunter  of  only  mature  toms.  I’ve 
learned  that  many  testosterone-driven  and 
typically  wary  boss  gobblers  sometimes 
throw  caution  to  the  wind  at  daybreak  and 
again  after  10  in  the  morning.  Therefore, 
many  spring  lunches  turn  into  reconnais- 
sance missions  for  early  morning  hunts. 
Particularly  on  rainy  days,  when  most  of 
my  co-workers  stay  inside,  as  the  big  hand 
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approaches  twelve  I’m  like  a high-strung 
thoroughbred  in  the  starting  gate.  There’s 
no  better  time  for  scouting  than  overcast, 
rainy  days  when  turkeys  head  for  the  fields. 

One  dark  drizzly  lunch  hour  I was  wear- 
ing camouflage  raingear  and  sitting  be- 
neath a towering  hemlock  bordering  a nar- 
row food  plot  on  SGL  63.  I had  a brand 
new  diaphragm  call  that  needed  to  be 
tuned,  so  I was  yelping  and  cackling  away 
without  any  intention  other  than  to  prac- 
tice. You  guessed  it  — a turkey  answered, 
then  another  and  another  — all  very  close. 
In  less  than  five  minutes,  three  mature  gob- 
blers sauntered  into  the  clearing  and  car- 
ried on  within  30  yards  of  my  hiding  place. 

Another  spring  day,  a co-worker  and  I 
were  walking  along,  talking,  while  I made 
an  occasional  yelp  or  cluck  on  my  always- 
present  diaphragm  call.  We  heard  a far-off 
gobble  — or  so  we  thought.  A churning, 
rain-swollen  brook  evidently  masked  his 
proximity  and,  before  we  knew  it,  he  was 
heading  in  our  direction,  gobbling  all  the 
way.  Tim  nestled  on  the  downwind  side  of 
a huge  red  oak  and  I took  cover  ten  yards 
behind  him.  Gobbling  for  all  he  was  worth, 
the  turkey  crested  a rise, 
waded  through  a leafing 
huckleberry  thicket, 
stopped,  strutted  and 
gobbled  within  15  feet  of 
a very  excited  co-worker. 

After  that,  Tim  became  a 
frequent  lunchtime  com- 
panion. 

One  unusually  warm 
and  sunny  late  winter  day 
we  were  returning  from 
SGL  63,  and  as  we 
emerged  from  the  woods  I 
exclaimed,  “Tim  — stop.’’ 

Dickinson’s  “Zero  at  the 
Bone”  was  written  all  over 
his  face.  Ironically,  we  had 
just  been  talking  about 
whether  rattlesnakes 
would  be  out  sunning  yet. 

I told  him  to  look  down. 


There,  lying  beside  him  atop  matted 
bronze  oak  leaves,  was  a weatherworn 
set  of  shed  buck  antlers.  When  he  re- 
covered, Tim  freely  admitted  that  our 
rattlesnake  discussion  and  my  alarm- 
ing tone  had  sent  electric-like  shivers 
through  his  body.  He  just  knew  that 
he  was  about  to  feel  two  needle-sharp 
fangs  inject  their  venom.  For  days  af- 
terwards we  could  laugh,  but  it  sure 
struck  terror  in  him  at  the  time. 

As  avid  cross-country  skiers  and 
mountain  hikers,  Tim  and  I have  spent 
many  lunch  hours  pursuing  these  pas- 
sions on  SGLs  63  & 72.  The  winter  of 
2002-03  was  particularly  cold  and 
snowy,  and  rarely  a lunch  hour  passed 
without  one  or  both  of  us  strapping 
on  our  skis  to  put  in  a few  miles  be- 
tween noon  and  one.  Sightings  of  deer, 
turkeys,  winter  songbirds,  cottontail 
rabbits,  squirrels  and  ruffed  grouse 
were  common.  More  exotic  sightings 
included  weasels,  minks,  porcupines, 
red  and  gray  foxes,  coyotes,  great- 
horned owls,  ospreys,  and  even  a bald 
eagle  soaring  the  ridge-top  thermals 
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high  above  the  Clarion  River.  Tracks 
in  snow  have  revealed  many  unseen 
occupants  of  these  game  lands,  includ- 
ing a hohcat,  hears,  varying  hares 
(hence  our  name  “Snowshoe  Hare  Ski 
Trail”),  pheasants,  porcupines,  skunks, 
raccoons,  muskrats,  beavers  and  even 
a pair  of  river  otters.  Just  seeing  their 
tracks  and  snow  slides  were  a thrill. 
(As  for  mountain  hiking,  before  tak- 
ing off  on  your  hike,  he  sure  to  check 
whether  hikes  are  permitted  on  the 
game  lands  near  you.) 

Lunchtime  wanderings  have  be- 
come a year-round,  all  weather  activ- 
ity for  me.  During  fall  I’ve  even  hunted 
deer,  turkeys  and  small  game  during 
my  lunch  hour.  One  crisp  fall  day  I 
drove  five  minutes  to  SGL  63,  walked 
300  yards  from  my  truck,  sat  down 
against  a favorite  old  sugar  maple  and 
10  minutes  later  was  tagging  a 21- 
pound,  acorn-fattened  gobbler.  Prac- 
tically year-round  lunchtime  scouting 
gave  me  the  edge  to  bring  home  this 
succulent  Thanksgiving  feast.  Even 
with  pictures,  I was  hack  at  work  with 
time  to  spare. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there’s  hardly 
any  outdoor  activity  that  I have  not 
pursued  on  my  game  land  lunch 
breaks.  Spring  and  fall  migration 
hirdwatching  is  a favorite.  Because  I 
almost  always  carry  my  camera  gear, 
wildfJower,  wildlife  and  scenic  photog- 
raphy are  ongoing.  With  a PGC  shoot- 
ing range  on  SGL  72,  I’ve  shot  thou- 
sands of  lunchtime  rounds  with 
centerfire  rifles,  and  I’ve  done  a lot  of 


simply  plinkiiag  with  .22s.  From  mid-sum- 
mer through  early  fall,  I keep  a portable 
foam  archery  block  in  the  bed  of  my  truck. 
Shooting  20  or  30  arrows  over  lunch  keeps 
both  me  and  my  how  well  tuned  for  archery 
season.  Of  course,  I’ve  hiked  extensively 
throughout  these  game  lands;  fished  some 
of  their  ponds;  trapped  a few  furhearers; 
picked  edible  mushrooms  and  berries; 
taken  more  than  a few  rejuvenating  noon- 
time naps;  got  temporarily  misdirected 
once  or  twice;  worked  on  a few  stories;  ex- 
perimented with  turkey,  deer  and  predator 
calls;  and  pursued  many  other  activities 
that  I often  do  not  have  time  for  before  or 
after  work. 

One  hour  doesn’t  sound  like  a lot  of 
time,  hut  by  choosing  to  spend  my  hour 
lunch  breaks  roaming  local  game  lands 
enjoying  what  I love  has  enriched  my  life 
greatly.  With  game  lands  in  65  of 
Pennsylvania’s  67  counties,  comprising 
more  than  1.4  million  acres,  there’s  a good 
chance  that  there’s  a game  lands  near  your 
workplace.  If  not,  check  out  other  state  or 
national  forest  tracts;  municipal,  county  or 
state  parks;  nature  conservancy  parcels;  or 
even  sportsmen’s  club  acreage.  Any  of  these 
might  provide  you  with  outdoor  time  you 
may  want  — no,  need  — to  maintain  per- 
spective in  our  fast-paced  world.  At  work, 
don’t  just  look  outside  and  wish  you  were 
there.  An  hour  or  even  a half-hour  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  Turn  off  the  computer, 
lay  aside  the  tools  of  your  trade,  and  hang 
a sign  on  your  machine,  door  or  entrance 
to  your  cubicle  — “OUT  TO  LUNCH.” 
It  just  may  become  the  highlight  of  your 
workday.  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Charlie  Heidecker 

jUST  HEARING  one  howl  is  enough  to  make  the  hairs  stand  up  on  the  back  of 
your  neck.  Coyotes  howl  at  any  time  of  day,  but  most  howling  occurs  at  night. 
This  little  pup  is  one  of  five  to  seven  in  a litter  born  anywhere  from  mid-April  to 
early  May.  While  coyotes  den  in  anything  from  piles  of  tree  stumps  to  dug  out 
red  fox  dens,  adults  with  pups  change  sites  frequently  to  avoid  danger.  In  Octo- 
ber, when  they're  about  six  months  old,  the  pups  will  disperse  30  to  50  miles  — 
sometimes  up  to  100  miles  — where  they'll  set  up  their  own  home  ranges. 
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Road  Trouble 


By  George  ].  Miller 

Northwest  Region  LMO 


ON  THE  SECOND  day  of  deer  season 
I was  patrolling  in  Eorest  County  with 
Law  Enforcement  Bureau  Director  Mike 
Dubaich.  Mike  had  picked  me  up  early  and 
we  decided  to  work  our  way  from 
Marienville  out  to  Eorest  Service  Road  127 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Eorest. 

The  evening  before  we  had  spent  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  looking  for  the 
occupants  of  two  pickup  trucks  we  had 
found  on  a remote  section  of  this  road.  One 
truck  was  stuck  in  a ditch  and  the  other 
was  parked  in  a pull-off  area  near  the  first. 
Because  the  trucks  were  near  each  other 
and  hunting  gear  was  plainly  visible  in  both 
vehicles,  we  figured  that  the  occupants  had 
probably  been  hunting  together.  We  peri- 
odically checked  on  the  vehicles  through- 
out the  evening,  to  see  if  anyone  had  re- 
turned, but  because  no  one  had,  and  also 
because  the  temperature  was  near  zero,  we 
were  concerned.  If  the  hunters  were  still 
in  the  woods,  we  figured  they’d  be  in  for  a 
long  and  miserable  night. 

Through  good  legwork  on 
the  part  of  region  office  dis- 
patcher Rhonda  Bimber,  and 
with  several  phone  calls  by 
Eorest  County  WCO  Rich 
Cramer,  a relative  of  the  stuck 
vehicle’s  owner  had  been  con- 
tacted. The  relative  said  that 
the  driver  had  called  home  and 
told  of  his  dilemma,  and  re- 
ported that  he  was  back  at 
camp.  The  relative,  however, 
didn’t  know  where  this  camp 
was  and  didn’t  have  a phone 


number.  At  that  point  all  we  could  do 
was  hope  that  the  other  vehicle’s  oc- 
cupants were  hunting  with  this  person 
and  were  also  safely  back  at  camp. 

Heading  back  to  the  pickups  the 
next  morning  we  mentioned  how  the 
cold  temperatures  appeared  to  have 
kept  hunting  pressure  to  a minimum. 
There  were,  however,  several  hunters 
around,  but  most  had  opted  to  stay  in 
their  warm  vehicles,  and  Mike  and  I 
agreed  that  it  would  probably  be  a 
good  day  to  focus  on  roadhunters. 

Back  at  the  trucks  we  found  they 
were  both  in  the  same  positions  as  the 
evening  before,  and  they  were  covered 
with  four  inches  of  fresh  snow,  mak- 
ing it  appear  as  though  they  had  been 
there  for  days.  A truck,  with  three 
orange-clad  occupants  inside,  soon 
pulled  in  behind  the  parked  vehicle. 
We  hoped  one  of  the  hunters  was  the 
truck  owner,  but  soon  learned  that 
these  men  had  no  connection  with 
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either  vehicle.  We  checked  their  fire- 
arms,  which  were  plainly  visible,  and 
the  driver,  when  asked  about  his  fire- 
arm, was  quick  to  point  out  that  he 
had  a permit  to  hunt  from  his  vehicle. 
1 explained  that  the  permit  did  not 
allow  him  to  have  a loaded  firearm  in 
the  vehicle  while  in  motion,  nor  did 
it  allow  him  to  roadhunt.  I also  re- 
minded him  that  to  be  used  as  a blind, 
the  truck  had  to  he  stationary.  He  in- 
dicated that  he  understood  and  that 
he  didn’t  roadhunt. 

Mike  and  1 thanked  the  hunters  for 
their  cooperation  and  were  about  to 
return  to  our  vehicle  when  the  pas- 
senger in  the  front  seat  remarked 
that  his  window  was  frozen 
shut  and  wanted  to  know 
if  he  could  borrow  an 
ice  scrapper.  He 
told  us  that  the 
passenger  in  the 
hack  seat  was 
smoking  a cigar  and 
that  he  needed  to  roll 
the  window  down. 

Mike  retrieved  an  ice  scrap- 
per from  our  vehicle  and  used  it  to  free 
the  window  for  the  hunters,  who  then 
continued  on  their  way. 

Mike  and  1 headed  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  the  intersection  of  For- 
est Service  Road  145.  We  checked  sev- 
eral hunters,  including  one  who  had 
gotten  a buck.  Hunting  pressure  was 
light,  however,  and  we  decided  to  back 
track  and  check  some  areas  where  we 
had  noted  hunting  activity  on  our  way 
in. 

Driving  along  we  spotted  a vehicle 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
its  brake  lights  on.  Mike  stopped  where 
we  just  sat  and  watched  for  a few  min- 
utes. We  noted  that  both  the  driver 
and  passenger-side  windows  were 
down.  Odd,  we  thought,  considering 
the  temperature  was  four  degrees.  At 
that  point  Mike  noted  the  time  and 


mileage  on  the  odometer.  If  the  vehicle’s 
occupants  were,  indeed,  roadhunting,  this 
information  might  be  important. 

The  truck  eventually  continued  on  its 
way,  and  Mike  did  his  best  to  follow  every 
move  yet  remain  out  of  sight.  The  hunt- 
ers’ vehicle  never  went  more  than  five  mph 
and  made  frequent  stops.  Mike  rode  the 
brakes  constantly  to  keep  our  vehicle  out 
of  sight. 

All  the  while,  we  could  see  arms  extend- 
ing from  the  windows  with  fingers  point- 
ing toward  the  woods.  The  occupants 
seemed  so  intent  on  watch- 
ing the  sides  of  the  road 
that  they  paid  little  at- 
tention to  what  was 
in  front  of  or  behind 
them.  Several  times 
oncoming  traffic  had 
to  swerve  to  avoid  hit- 
ting the  truck.  Vehicles  ap- 
proaching from  the  rear  couldn’t 
easily  pass,  as  the  driver  was  often 
in  the  wrong  lane.  If  these  guys  spotted 
a deer,  we  had  no  doubt  that  they’d  shoot; 
it  was  a classic  case  of  roadhunting. 

At  one  point  we  noticed  another  hunter 
walking  along  the  road.  As  the 
roadhunters’  vehicle  passed  at  a pace  not 
much  faster  than  his  walk,  we  could  see 
him  gesture  and  yell  something  at  the  oc- 
cupants inside.  As  we  also  approached  at 
the  same  slow  rate,  he  yelled,  “Get  in  the 
woods  like  the  rest  of  us.”  About  then, 
though,  he  realized  who  we  were.  His  an- 
gry smirk  broadened  into  a grin  and  he  re- 
marked, “1  hope  you  get  those  guys.  It’s 
bums  like  them  that  give  us  all  a bad  name.” 

Finally,  after  traveling  only  eight  miles 
in  two  hours,  the  truck  stopped  again.  This 
time  the  occupants  appeared  to  have  spot- 
ted something.  The  passenger  exited  the 
truck  with  a gun  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
The  driver  stepped  out  and  met  the  pas- 
senger at  the  rear  bumper.  We  could  see 
the  driver  point  toward  the  woods  and  then 
the  passenger  shouldered  his  firearm  and 
fired  a single  shot.  A few  seconds  passed 
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and  both  hunters  got  back  in  their  truck. 
Once  again  they  drove  off  at  the  same  lei- 
surely  pace. 

“Let’s  stop  them,”  I said  to  Mike. 

“Let’s  wait  and  see  what  they  do.  Mayhe 
they’ll  return  and  retrieve  a deer,”  Mike 
said. 

Using  a motor  vehicle  to  locate  game 
(roadhunting)  is  a serious  violation,  hut 
taking  a deer  while  roadhunting  carries 
even  stiffer  penalties.  If  the  roadhunters 
had  killed  a deer,  we  would  not  want  to 
move  in  too  soon.  If  they  retrieved  the  deer, 
we  would  have  more  evidence  to  support 
charges,  and  the  more  evidence  we  could 
gather,  the  better. 

We  waited  a few  minutes,  hut  the  truck 
never  returned.  We  drove  to  the  spot  where 
the  hunters  had  stopped,  and  we  could  see 
the  passenger’s  footprints  in  the  snow  and 
also  noticed  a cartridge  case  on  the  road.  I 
got  out  and  retrieved  a .300  Savage  case. 
We  couldn’t  see  what  the  passenger  had 
shot  at,  but  we  decided  that  we  had  better 
catch  up  with  the  vehicle  before  the  viola- 
tors  got  away. 


It  didn’t  take  long  to  catch  up  to 
the  truck,  because  it  was  still  crawling 
along,  with  both  window's  dowm.  The 
driver  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  w'e  exited  our  vehicle.  Approach- 
ing the  truck  both  Mike  and  I came 
to  the  same  shocking  realization  that 
the  occupants  were  none  other  than 
the  hunters  we  had  talked  to  earlier 
that  morning.  The  same  truck  and  the 
same  hunters  that  Mike  had,  ironi- 
cally, used  his  ice  scrapper  to  open  the 
frozen  window,  never  suspecting  that 
he  would  be  facilitating  their  plans  to 
roadhunt.  The  driver  who  had  stated 
so  emphatically  that  he  didn’t 
roadhunt  was,  indeed,  roadhunting. 
The  occupants  also  seemed  shocked 
to  see  us  again.  I asked  if  anyone  had  a 
.300  Savage,  and  the  passenger  stated 
that  he  did  and  asked  why. 

“Did  you  just  shoot  from  the  road  a 
few  minutes  ago?”  I asked.  At  first  he 
said  he  didn’t  know  what  I was  talk- 
ing about,  but  then  became  more  co- 
operative when  I produced  the  .300 
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Savage  case.  I told  him  what  Mike  and 
I had  seen  and  that  we  had  been  fob 
lowing  them  for  quite  some  time.  He 
then  admitted  that  he  had  taken  a 
shot. 

“What  did  you  shoot  at?”  Mike 
asked. 

“A  deer,”  was  the  reply.  He  was 
quick  to  point  out,  though,  that  he 
didn’t  kill  it. 

The  driver  became  irritated  and 
again  flashed  his  permit  to  hunt  from 
his  vehicle.  1 again  told  him  that  the 
permit  didn’t  allow  for  roadhunting 
and  that  his  vehicle  could  not  be  used 
to  locate  game.  The  driver  replied  that 
none  of  what  1 was  saying  was  ever  ex- 
plained to  him.  1 told  him  that  he  re- 
ceived information  on  what  he  could 
and  couldn’t  do  as  a permit  holder 
when  he  initially  received  his  permit. 
1 also  pointed  out  that  1 had  told  him 
that  he  couldn’t  use  the  permit  to 
roadhunt  earlier  that  morning.  “You 
mean  my  friends  can’t  shoot  my  deer 
for  me?”  the  driver  said.  A little 
shocked  by  his  statement,  and  think- 
ing he  was  just  being  smart,  1 simply 
replied  no. 

WCO  Mario  Piccirilli  joined  the 
investigation,  and  after  filling  him  in 
on  the  situation,  both  the  driver  and 
passenger  were  issued  citations  for  us- 
ing a motorized  vehicle  to  locate  game. 
The  passenger  was  also  cited  for  alight- 
ing and  shooting  from  the  traveled 
portion  of  the  roadway.  The  violators 
were  then  sent  on  their  way. 

During  our  investigation,  we  had 
noted  that  the  passenger  didn’t  pos- 
sess an  antlerless  deer  license,  hut  that 
the  driver  did.  A quick  check  of  the 
Forest  County  license  list  revealed  that 
the  passenger  had  never  been  issued 
an  antlerless  license.  We  began  to 
wonder  if  he  had  actually  shot  at  a 
buck  or  whether  a doe  was  his  target. 
Based  on  the  statements  of  the  driver, 
the  passenger  just  may  have  been  try- 


ing to  shoot  his  deer  for  him. 

We  all  decided  that  we  needed  to  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  the  violation  and  look 
for  evidence  of  a deer.  After  arriving  at  the 
location  we  conducted  a thorough  search. 
1 found  an  area  where  a deer  had  been 
standing  about  80  yards  from  the  road  and 
in  the  direction  that  the  passenger  had 
shot.  I was  sure  that  this  was  the  deer  that 
the  passenger  had  shot  at  and  motioned 
for  Mike  and  Mario  to  come  over.  We  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  and  found  a blood  trail. 
We  followed  the  trail  for  some  distance, 
noticing  where  the  deer  had  fallen  or  bed- 
ded down  at  least  a dozen  times.  Mike  sur- 
mised that  the  deer  wasn’t  hurt  bad.  We 
all  concluded  that  additional  charges  would 
he  filed  against  the  shooter  for  attempting 
to  take  a deer  by  unlawful  methods  and  for 
failing  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve 
wounded  game. 

With  the  additional  charges,  the  pas- 
senger was  charged  with  more  than  $ 1 , 100 
in  fines  and  costs.  Later,  as  part  of  a plea 
agreement,  the  passenger  pled  guilty  to  the 
original  charges  of  using  a motorized  ve- 
hicle to  locate  game  and  alighting  and 
shooting  from  the  traveled  portion  of  the 
roadway.  He  paid  more  than  $400  in  fines 
and  costs  and  lost  his  hunting  and  trap- 
ping privileges  for  one  year.  The  driver  was 
found  guilty  at  a hearing  and  paid  more 
than  $300  in  fines  and  costs  and  had  his 
permit  to  use  a motor  vehicle  as  a blind 
revoked. 

Roadhunting  is  unethical  and  violates 
the  spirit  of  fair  chase.  As  these  individu- 
als learned,  the  consequences  can  be  quite 
costly,  too.  1 hope  that  the  sportsman  who 
yelled  at  the  roadhunters  that  frosty  morn- 
ing reads  this.  1 would  like  him  to  know 
that  Mike  and  1 did,  indeed,  “get  those 
guys.” 

What  about  the  abandoned  vehicles  on 
that  first  day?  They  were  both  gone  when 
Mike  and  1 returned  to  the  site  early  that 
evening,  and  I’m  sure  there’s  a story  there 
to  be  told,  too,  but  one  we’ll  probably  never 
know.  □ 
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Mr.  Mediocrity's 
Magic  Mountains 

By  joe  Parry 


OEY,  average  means  you’re  the  best  of 
I the  worst  and  the  worst  of  the  best,” 
my  deceased  and  sorely  missed  father 
always  told  me.  “That  means,  Son,  that 
either  way  you’re  associated  with  the 
worst.”  For  some  46  years,  no  less,  that 
average  designation  or  “tag”  held  true 
with  regard  to  my  overall  luck  as  a 
hunter.  Late  in  life,  however,  1 came 
across  a magical  threesome  of  small 
mountains  in  Tioga  County,  my  current 
home,  where  Lady  Luck  would  smile 
generously  on  me,  and  1 went  from  being 
an  average  hunter  to  an  extraordinarily 
fortunate  hunter. 

Game  populations  in  Pennsylvania 


seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  ever 
increasing,  and  it’s  my  humble 
opinion  that  there’s  more  game  now 
than  ever  before.  Also,  I’ve  noticed 
in  Tioga  County  that  the  bucks  are 
sporting  much  bigger  racks.  Turkeys 
are  literally  everywhere,  and  one  day 
early  last  fall  1 quit  counting  at  61 
birds  in  three  separate  flocks  on  my 
magic  mountains.  1 almost  always 
carry  an  old  Jim  Smith  box  call  with 
me,  and  just  for  the  fun  of  hearing 
myself  talk  turkey  I began  a short 
series  of  clucks  followed  by  a yelp  or 
two.  One  huge  gobbler,  which  later 
flushed,  answered  my  yelp  with  a 
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deep  throaty  gobble.  Strange,  I 
thought,  for  early  autumn,  and  for 
not  having  broken  up  a flock.  Later, 
a flock  of  mixed  birds  chattered 
relentlessly  as  I worked  a kee-kee 
run  call,  followed  by  a few  putts.  I 
couldn’t  believe  these  turkeys  were 
talking  so  much  that  early  in  the  fall. 

So,  the  magic  of  these  particular 
mountains  unfolded  in  spectacular 
fashion  once  fall 
turkey  season  rolled 
around.  1 was  able 
to  take  a nice 
bearded  bird,  and 
saw,  without 
exaggeration,  more 
than  150  birds  in 
four  flocks  that 
autumn,  and  on 
three  small 
mountains  no  less. 

And  Mr.  MedioC' 
rity  had  the  first  of 
the  “big  three” 
early  in  the 
hunting  season, 
which  was  a small 
miracle  of  sorts.  A 
miracle  because 
turkeys  have  that 
furtive,  make-a- 
foohof'hunters  way  about 
them  that  turns  my  knees  to  rubber 
and  makes  my  heart  beat  like  a tom- 
tom  of  an  over-zealous  Lakota  Sioux. 

That  season,  1 purchased  a hear 
license,  and  planned  on  going  bear 
hunting  for  the  first  time  since  1963. 
1 killed  one  that  year  and  vowed  to 
never  again  drag  one  from  the 
woods,  even  though  I had  a strong 
hunting  buddy  to  help  me  that  year. 
It  weighed  more  than  400  pounds 
and  was  akin  to  dragging  a giant 
balloon  filled  with  water.  We 
traveled  less  than  a mile  to  my  truck 
with  that  hear  and  it  took  us  seven 
hours.  The  only  way  to  prevent  such 


torture  again  is  to  not  shoot  one.  The 
way  to  avoid  being  tempted  to  shoot  is  to 
not  hunt  them.  It  was  nice  once,  but  fun 
after  the  kill?  Absolutely  not. 

I had  a treestand  in  an  area  where  I 
knew  a hear  frequently  traveled  and 
scrounged  for  grubs  in  the  rotten 
deadfalls.  I decided  to  hunt  from  that, 
giving  myself  low  odds  of  seeing  a bear. 
That  spring,  my  son  Justin  had  filmed  a 
giant  of  some  400 
pounds  running  the 
field  across  the  road, 
and  1 wondered  if  it 
was  still  around. 

Just  about  11  a.m. 
I plucked  my  .45-70 
Marlin  lever  from  its 
resting  place  next  to 
me  and  decided  to 
head  home  for  some 
grub.  1 was  about  to 
unload  and  tie  the 
rifle  to  the  lowering 
twine  when  I caught 
movement.  It  was  a 
hear  pawing, 
snorting  and  taking 
its  good  old  time 
moving  through.  It 
had  no  idea  some 
goofball  in  orange 
was  in  a tree  not  40  yards 
away.  I got  ready  for  the  magic  moment 
that  was  certain  to  come.  The  memories 
of  that  1963  bear  filled  my  head  with 
second  thoughts,  though.  What  to  do? 

The  hear  got  within  25  yards  or  so  of 
my  stand,  and  I placed  the  front  bead 
neatly  into  the  rear  huckhorn  sight,  right 
at  the  base  of  its  thick,  ebony  neck.  The 
bear  looked  right  up  at  me  for  whatever 
reason,  but  to  this  day,  I don’t  think  it 
identified  me  as  a human.  Bears  are  quite 
nearsighted,  and  certainly  it  couldn’t 
have  scented  me. 

Remembering  I had  several  sugar 
cookies  in  a pocket,  1 set  down  the 
Marlin,  reached  into  my  pocket  and 


There’s  something 
written  in  the  Bible 
saying  man  shall  have 
dominion  over  the 
animals . And  long, 
long  ago  my  grandfa- 
ther taught  me  that 
translated,  that  verse 
means  a stewardship 
over  the  animals  — 
the  wildlife  of  this 
country. 
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removed  one.  All  the 
while  the  bear  pawed 
the  forest  duff  25 
yards  away.  Waiting 
until  it  got  even 
closer  1 yelled,  “Hey 
big  buddy,  want  a 
sugar  cookie?”  The 
bear  jerked  its  head 
around  then  up  to 
locate  the  noise 
coming  from  the 
dummy  in  the 
treestand.  When  it 
did  I tossed  a cookie 
and  then  lay  back 
against  the  tree  so  it 
couldn’t  see  me.  The 
bear  sniffed  the 
cookie  curiously, 
snorted  several  times 
and  then  ate  it.  I 
tossed  all  four  to  Mr. 

Bruin,  ultimately,  and 
he  devoured  the  other 
three  without  ever 
sniffing  them.  I let 
the  bear  walk  off  into 
the  heavy  brush.  It 
wasn’t  that  I couldn’t  kill  the  bear 
because  of  a softness  I’m  infamous  for;  it 
was  the  fact  I just  couldn’t  see  what  it 
would  prove  by  doing  so.  Nor  did  I relish 
the  thought  of  what  would  be  involved 
after  the  shot. 

The  magic  of  the  mountains  held  true. 
I killed  my  fall  gobbler  and  could  have 
killed  a rather  large  bear,  but  choosing 
the  alternative  made  me  feel  pretty  good. 
I would  spend  that  night  in  peaceful 
slumber  without  aching  muscles.  So,  I’m 
not  as  dumb  as  I look  — not  quite, 
anyway. 

Buck  season  that  fall  (before  the 
concurrent  deer  seasons)  was  nothing 
short  of  marvelous.  Before  daylight  on 
opening  day  I got  myself  nestled  in  a 
small  depression  on  one  side  of  one  of  my 
miracle  mountains.  I waited  in  a place  I 


call  the  point,  because  it’s  a natural 
funnel  — a spot  where  the  deer 
always  travel  in  order  to  use  every 
inch  of  cover  once  the  guns  start 
booming.  At  10:30  I spotted  nine 
deer  shuffling  just  behind  me.  There 
were  two  smaller  bucks  in  the 
bunch,  but  none  I wanted  to  shoot. 
By  11:30  I’d  seen  26  deer,  including 
six  bucks.  Mr.  Mediocrity  was, 
however,  waiting  for  a big  buck.  I’d 
never  killed  a whitetail  I’d  really 
want  to  get  mounted,  although  once 
I got  a buck  with  a 16'inch  spread 
with  five  points  on  one  side  and 
three  on  the  other.  As  it  turned  out, 
though,  I settled  for  an  average  buck 
later  in  the  season,  as  Mr.  Big  never 
did  materialize.  Still,  the  magic  of 
my  little  miracle  mountains  contin- 
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lied,  as  I now  had  two  of  the  three 
game  animals  that  made  the  “triple 
trophy”  of  Pennsylvania. 

Antlerless  season  rolled  around, 
hut  because  of  heart  problems  1 felt  1 
should  call  it  a season.  That  was 
until  1 looked  out  at  the  tantalizing 
gray  hardwoods  with  their  remnant 
leaves  of  buttery  gold  clinging 
tenaciously  to  the  dormant 
branches.  1 heard  a single  shot, 
followed  by  two  more.  That  did  it. 
Down  to  the  basement  1 ran  for  my 
hunting  garb,  missing  the  last  three 
steps  and  landing  on  a hag  of  kitty 
litter,  where  1 paused  to  regain  my 
consciousness.  A hit  dazed,  1 dressed 
in  less  than  five  minutes  and  was  on 
the  nearest  of  the  magical  mountains 
in  25,  about  600  yards  from  my  front 
door.  1 sat  on  a downed  beech  tree 


for  about  an  hour 
before  the  noses  and 
ears  of  six  deer  — a 
beautiful  6-point  and 
five  does  — poked 
out  of  a wild  grape 
and  multiflora  rose 
tangle.  1 dared  not 
shoot  a deer  there,  I 
thought,  after  having 
thought  about 
dragging  it  out,  with 
my  heart  condition.  I 
let  them  pass  un- 
scathed and  they 
went  along  without 
ever  seeing  or 
scenting  me. 

After  two  more 
hours  1 decided  to  go 
to  the  house  for  a cup 
of  tea.  I’d  seen  about 
18  deer  from  that 
deadfall  stand,  and 
actually  just  sat  there 
to  enjoy  the  scenery 
and  the  thrill  of  being 
close  to  deer  and 
nature,  knowing  1 wouldn’t  kill  one  that 
far  from  the  house.  1 just  needed  the 
solitude  and  peace. 

After  I left  the  woods  1 took  a 
shortcut  through  a sloping  field  that 
makes  up  a portion  of  the  mountain’s 
north  side.  1 was  carrying  a rifle  I’d  had 
for  decades  — a Ruger  .30-06.  A rifle  my 
son  refers  to  as  “One-Shot-Thirty- 
Aught.”  Halfway  through  the  field  I 
jumped  the  six  deer  I had  seen  earlier. 
They  bolted  from  the  high  goldenrod  and 
milkweed  and  headed  straight  for  my 
front  yard.  I had  this  crazy  idea  about 
hollering  to  my  wife  of  28  years,  “Honey, 
open  the  doggone  front  door  and  let  one 
in,  I got  ‘em  cornin’  to  the  house  for 
Pete’s  sake!”  They  paused  in  my  front 
yard  for  a moment,  and  I couldn’t  help 
hut  laugh,  then  they  bolted  down  the 
hollow.  I jogged  along  through  the  field. 
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parallel  to  the  hollow,  and  stopped  as 
they  turned,  quartering  away  from  me.  It 
would  be  a simple  drag  to  the  ham  from 
here,  I thought,  so  I dropped  to  one 
knee,  found  the  last  doe  in  the  scope, 
allowed  fot  the  distance,  which  1 
determined  to  be  slightly  more  than  200 
yards,  and  touched  the  trigger.  The  big 
doe  dropped  in  mid  stride,  and  as  it 
turned  out,  the  shot  was  more  than  230 
yards,  my  longest  ever  in  Pennsylvania. 

Field-dressing  complete,  1 drove  the 
deer  over  to  my  neighbor.  Gene  Bush,  for 
help  with  the  skinning.  Gene  and  his 
sister  had  two  deer  hanging  when  I got 
there,  so  each  of  us  had  our  sacred 
venison  for  the  winter,  and  my  magic 
mountains  had  once  again  produced.  The 
predator  inside  my  old  body  was  more 
than  satisfied. 

As  I summoned  those  memories 
during  the  winter,  I thought  that  either 
the  Game  Gommission  is  doing  its  job 
better  than  ever  or  God  is  working 
overtime  on  enhancing  our  game 
populations.  As  I dozed  off,  1 felt 
confident  it  was  a “well-concerted” 
effort.  My  heart  was  glad;  secure  with  the 
fact  that  hunting  will  be  around  long 
after  I’m  gone.  I was  grateful  for  all  that 
transpired  over  the  seasons  to  retain  a 


certain  unique  warmth  throughout 
the  cold,  late  winter  months. 

Enough  so  that  I feel  sure  I’ll  buy  my 
hunting  license  next  year.  Lord 
willing.  Lying  there  looking  out  my 
bedroom  window  at  a sky  so  clear  I 
could  see  entire  galaxies,  I thought 
about  Genesis,  in  the  Bible.  There’s 
something  written  there  saying  man 
shall  have  dominion  over  the 
animals.  And  long,  long  ago,  a wise 
and  wonderful  grandfather  taught 
me  that  translated,  that  verse  means 
a stewardship  over  the  animals  — 
the  wildlife  of  this  country.  That 
means  we  take  special  care  to 
manage  wildlife  numbers.  I know,  for 
certain.  I’ve  done  my  small  patt  in 
nearly  a half  century  of  hunting. 
And,  from  the  looks  of  things  in  the 
sylvan  wildlife  sanctuaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  I’ve  had  plenty  of  help 
from  fellow  hunters  and  the  Game 
Commission.  That  stewardship  then 
is  working  according  to  God’s 
plan  — just  like  Grandpap  prayed  it 
would.  When  I do  leave  this  fine 
earth  I shall  leave  with  a smile, 
knowing  everything’s  going  to  be 
okay.  Even  without  old  Mr.  Medioc- 
rity. □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  Still-Hunter,  by  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  1 7055,  vwvw.stackpolebooks.com,  464  pp.,  paperback,  $1 6.95,  plus 
$4.50  shipping  & handling.  One  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  favorite  books,  this  classic  set  the 
stage  for  deer  hunting  in  America.  Still-hunting  requires  total  commitment  and  awareness 
of  the  environment,  even  more  so  than  stand  hunting,  and  a huntertends  tosee  more  deer 
while  still-hunting.  Princeton  educated,  Theodore  Van  Dyke  (1 842-1 923)  was  practically 
raised  in  the  woods,  and  he  was  a hunting  companion  and  literary  associate  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  This  book  is  a must  for  any  sportsman's  library. 
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Gaining  Access 

By  Bill  Hunter 


IT  WAS  OBVIOUS  that  the  woman 
at  the  local  paper  thought  our  ad 
was  a little  unusual.  Her  “You  want  to 
do  what?”  was  equaled  only  by  “What 
category  should  that  he  in?” 

As  avid  hunters  and  new  residents 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  my  hunting  part- 
ner Andy  Smith  and  1 came  up  with  a 
marvel  idea  to  find  land  to  hunt 
groundhogs. 

I am  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
was  much  more  familiar  with  the  big 
woods  in  Clinton  County  and  the 
game  lands  outside  Harrisburg  than 
the  small  farms  around  quickly  ex- 
panding towns  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
Andy  Smith  was  a recent  transplant 
from  rural  Ohio,  where  access  to  land 
was  more  a challenge  of  identifying  the 
landowner  than  trying  to  find  space. 

Sitting  on  my  patio  one  afternoon 
we  pondered  the  best  approach  to 
making  contact  with  local  farmers  and 
other  landowners.  We  could  check  at 
local  farm  stands,  we  thought,  or  sim- 
ply drive  from  house  to  house,  knock- 
ing on  door  after  door.  And  then  it 
came  to  us:  we  could  advertise. 

Over  the  years  most  farmers  who 


had  allowed  us  to  hunt  on  their  properties 
complained  about  swelling  groundhog 
populations.  We  figured  that  most  of  the 
farmers  in  this  area  would  also  likely  have 
the  same  problem,  so  we  drafted  an  ad. 
“We’ll  shoot  your  groundhogs  — for  free. 
Twenty-five  years  of  hunting  experience. 
Call  Bill  and  Andy  at  . . .” 

The  ad  ran,  and  within  days  the  phone 
was  ringing  off  the  hook.  A few  of  the  ini- 
tial calls  were  from  families  in  housing  de- 
velopments, people  in  trailer  parks,  and 
even  one  woman  who  had  a groundhog  liv- 
ing under  her  pool.  For  safety,  legal  and 
other  reasons,  we  thanked  these  folks  for 
their  calls,  suggested  they  buy  a ground- 
hog trap  and  told  them  we  couldn’t  be  of 
service. 

Finally,  a few  calls  came  in  from  owners 
of  large,  huntable  tracts  with  what  seemed 
like  colonies  of  groundhogs.  We  visited 
each  site,  toured  the  property  with  the 
landowner,  discussed  the  best  places  to  set 
up,  and  sought  to  understand  any  concerns 
regarding  when  we  should  arrive,  where  to 
park,  safety,  etc.  Before  leaving,  we  pre- 
sented each  property  owner  with  copies  of 
our  hunting  licenses,  make,  model  and  li- 
cense plate  of  our  car,  and  our  home  tele- 
phone numbers. 

Before  long  we  found 
ourselves  with  access  to 
more  than  300  acres. 
/ We  shot  quite  a few 

} groundhogs  ( 1 1 

from  one  set  of 
holes  alone),  en- 
joyed many  sum- 
mer evenings  out- 
doors, and  devel- 
oped good  relation- 
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ships  with  each  landowner.  When  fall 
rolled  around,  we  had  plenty  of  places  to 
hunt  not  only  small  game  and  deer,  but  also 
ducks  and  geese.  This  was  the  first  time  ei- 
ther of  us  lived  in  an  area  where  waterfowl 


hunting  is  common,  so  we  got  to 
learn  (and  enjoy)  a new  type  of 
hunting  as  well. 

We’re  both  glad  we  moved 
to  the  area,  hut  we’re  also  sure 
that  our  advertising  ap- 
proach would  work  any- 
where in  the  state.  Here  are 
some  additional  tips; 

• Spend  time  getting  to 
know  the  landowner  and 
the  property. 

• Earn  the  landowner’s  respect  by 
being  safe  and  respectful. 

• Help  landowners  solve  a problem 

they  are  having  — in  this  case, 
groundhogs. 

• Share  the  harvest  (not  necessarily 

groundhogs).  □ 
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Hie  Bog  Man 

Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 

'HE  HOOD  of  the  old  Pontiac  had  been  thrown  down  the  hill 
long  ago,  ending  upright  in  a tiny  run,  and  through  the  engi- 
neering inclinations  of  an  opportunistic  beaver,  it  became  the  architec- 
tural centerpiece  of  the  dam  breast.  From  there,  the  chrome  Indian  head 
hood  ornament  gazed  across  the  pond  for  decades. 

The  Bog  Man  dislodged  the  hood  from  the  decrepit  dam  breast,  slid  it 
up  the  steep  hillside,  strapped  it  to  his  deer  cart,  along  with  a tire  and  some 
other  junk,  then  hauled  it  to  the  truck  where  other  spring  clean-up  volun- 
teers waited.  Back  home  at  his  workshop  he  removed  the  ornament  from  the 
rusted  hood.  As  he  cleaned  it  up,  he  thought  of  all  the  sights  that  noble  senti- 
nel had  witnessed,  including,  of  course,  his  own  frequent  comings  and  goings. 

Only  several  miles  from  his  home,  the  vast  wetlands  not  only  offered  great  trapping 
and  hunting,  but  its  primeval  features  and  rugged  complexity  both  nurtured  his  curios- 
ity and  nourished  his  adventurous  nature,  and  those  wild  environs  eventually  became 
the  load-hearing  walls  that  supported  and  gave  strength  to  other  aspects  of  his  life. 
Although  most  believe  that  it  is  they  who  select  or  title  a certain  province  as  their  own, 
he  thought  that  with  wild  places  it  was  quite  the  opposite,  that  it  was  the  land  that 
claimed  its  citizenry,  and  he,  in  that  unlikely  place,  had  become  a native  son. 

Over  time,  he  had  most  of  the  wetlands  committed  to  memory;  his  topo  maps  were 
so  heavily  penciled  with  hand  drawn  features  and  notations  that  they  were  more  like 
journals  than  maps.  He  knew  hy  heart  the  vast  network  of  sphagnum-lined  passages 
around  the  acidic  tea-water  pools,  the  stand  of  ancient  pines  where  turkeys  roosted,  the 
derelict  ponds  of  beavers,  and  the  progress  of  their  new  excavations.  At  first  the  hog 
seemed  a vast  and  formidable  place,  hut  slowly,  incrementally,  he  learned  to  travel  the 
dank  corridors  with  the  stealth  and  confidence  of  a bobcat. 

He  placed  the  hood  ornament  on  a shelf  above  his  workbench,  where  it  surveyed  the 
big  room  tilled  with  the  accumulated  paraphernalia  of  40  years  in  the  outdoors.  A splen- 
did birchbark  canoe  hung  from  the  rafters  of  the  high-peaked  ceiling,  along  with  a pair 
of  bear  paw  snowshoes  and  two  trapper’s  pack  baskets.  A dense  hedgerow  of  antlers 
surrounded  a large  group  of  framed  photographs.  Dangling  from  its  chain  on  a support 
post  was  an  antique  hear  trap,  pulled  from  the  peat  and  beautifully  preserved. 

Tar,  his  old  Lab,  grizzled  with  the  hoarfrost  of  the  years,  was  nestled  in  the  depths  of 
a black  leather  sofa,  appearing  at  first  glance  to  be  a rumpled  cushion.  The  dog  whined 
and  twitched,  dreaming  of  forays  for  wood  ducks  in  the  swamp.  He  flicked  off  the  work- 
bench light  and  sat  next  to  the  dog,  leaning  hack  into  a corner  of  the  sofa,  listening  to 
the  tongues  of  flame  in  the  fireplace  tell  his  story  . . . 


THERE  WAS  A DISTANCE  between  them,  an  ever-expanding  gap  that  he  feared  was 
becoming  a chasm  that  he  could  never  again  cross.  But  this,  he  knew,  was  a notion  that 
many  fathers  with  16-year-old  daughters  believe. 

“She’s  not  10  anymore,”  said  his  wife.  “But  don’t  worry,  you’re  still  her  hero.  Why 
don’t  you  do  something  together?  Maybe  take  a hike  like  you  used  to?” 
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Good  idea,  he  thought.  She  used  to  he  so  interested  in  everything  he  showed  her, 
and  recently  he  had  discovered  something  she  might  really  enjoy. 

A few  days  later,  he  was  about  to  knock  on  her  door  but  heard  her  laughing  while 
talking  on  the  phone.  He  hesitated,  then  knocked  anyway. 

“Thought  you  might  want  to  pull  on  your  boots  and  take  a walk  back  in,  like  we  used 
to.  But  if  you’re  busy,  we  could  go  another  . . .” 

“Sure,”  she  said,  much  to  his  surprise. 

“We’re  going  dragon  hunting,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  seen  dragonflies.” 

“Not  dragonflies.  And  bring  your  camera  to  record  the  proof.” 

They  followed  a circuitous  bear  trail  a long  way  and  stopped  at  a patch  of  highbush 
blueberries  in  bloom.  “I  remember  the  day  we  picked  berries  here,”  she  said.  “And  the 
muffins  Mom  and  I made.  We  should  do  that  again.” 

A pileated  woodpecker  flew  across  a lightshot  clearing  and  lit  upon  a riddled  snag, 
then  jackhammered  the  trunk.  Bark  and  woodchips  dimpled  the  water  below.  “The 
excavation  holes  they  make  are  rectangular,”  he  said,  “But  the  hole  of  their  nesting 
cavities  are  perfectly  round.  1 don’t  know  why,  though,”  he  said. 

“1  thought  ‘The  Bog  Man’  knew  everything,”  she  said,  smiling. 

She  hadn’t  called  him  that  in  years,  a name  she  made  up  for  him  after  he  showed  her 
that  the  bog  was  not  the  gloomy  or  treacherous  place  many  thought  but,  instead,  a rich 
and  fascinating  area,  a relic  of  time  that  harbored  many  unusual  plants  such  as  the 
insect-eating  sundew  and  pitcher  plants,  and  Labrador  tea. 

They  walked  and  talked  as  life  boiled  in  the  great  soupy  kettle  all  around  them. 
Birdsong  cascaded  from  every  direction,  startled  deer  splashed  away,  and  the  warm, 
oxygenated  air  was  heavy  with  fragrances  sweet  and  fresh.  “And  what  is  so  rare  . . .” 
“ ...  as  a day  in  June,”  she  finished. 

They  stitched  a zigzag  course  around  some  beaver  canals  and  passed  a grassy  meadow. 
He  knelt  on  a mat  of  moss  before  a small  colony  of  tiny  magenta  flowers.  “Here  we  are,” 
he  said.  “The  dragon’s  lair.” 

“What  are  they?”  she  asked.  “They’re  so  beautiful.” 

“Rare  orchids.  Dragon’s  mouth  orchids,  or  swamp-pink.” 

As  she  took  pictures,  insects  buzzed  and  cloud  shadows  streamed  down  through  the 
canopy  and  across  the  tree  trunks.  Their  time  together 
burned  off  like  mist  in  the  steaming  sun. 

Time  running  quickly,  too  quickly, 
he  thought,  but  I’ll  hold  this 
moment  for  a while. 

Spring  — bright  and 
fresh  and  maturing  — 
seemed  in  a hurry  to 
ease  into  the  long. 
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languid  days  of  summer,  much  like  an  impatient  teenager  rushing  headlong  into  adult- 
hood. 

A week  later,  on  Father’s  Day,  she  gave  him  an  enlarged  photo  of  the  dragon’s  mouth 
orchid.  On  the  mat  below  the  photo  was  an  inscription,  “To  Dad,  The  Bog  Man,  I’ll 
always  remember  our  days  so  rare.” 

That  was  12  years  ago  this  month,  he  recalled.  The  photo  still  hung  on  the  wall,  and 
every  spring  since  they  spent  a day  together,  each  one  as  rare  and  perfect  as  an  orchid, 
hiking  way  hack  in. 


THE  ENORMOUS  HIDE  of  a black  hear  dominated  another  wall.  The  swamp  was 
both  home  and  refuge  for  hears,  and  he  frequently  encountered  them  at  all  seasons.  The 
best  way  to  hunt  them  was  by  putting  on  drives  with  a group  of  friends,  and  for  years  he 
served  as  captain  of  a hear  crew. 

The  season  he  had  taken  the  big  hear  started  out  with  them  bagging  a bruin  on  both 
the  first  and  second  day,  and  missing  two  others,  but  with  the  promise  of  blizzard  condi- 
tions for  the  last  day,  they  decided  to  call  it  quits. 

By  habit,  he  arose  early  that  morning  and  was  a hit  sore  from  all  the  drives  they  had 
put  on  and  the  subsequent  hauling  of  the  bears  from  the  swamp;  hut  the  flame  of  the 
hunt  still  burned  bright.  It  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  excitement  of  the 
approaching  storm,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  steely  glint  of  his  .358  winking  from  the  gun 
rack  as  he  paced  by  with  his  coffee,  hut  he  decided  to  spend  that  last  day  hunting  alone. 

Several  hours  later  he  was  skirting  the  edge  of  a rhododendron  thicket,  moving  qui- 
etly from  one  grassy  hummock  to  another,  stepping  carefully  over  heaver-felled  aspen. 
He  stopped  to  study  the  surface  of  a frozen  pool,  and  it  was  like  staring  into  a stained 
glass  window  from  the  outside;  the  linear  network  of  fallen  reeds  and  twigs  like  leading, 
the  colors  of  the  leaves  beneath  the  ice  now  muted;  nature  sealing  off,  so  artfully,  that 
dark  sanctuary  within. 

It  was  a nice  change  of  pace  to  just  drift  along,  with  no  strict  agenda  of  an  organized 
drive  in  mind.  Deer  were  out  feeding  in  force,  as  they  do  before  a storm,  and  their  sheer 
numbers  surprised  him.  Ever  since  their  populations  increased,  he  had  not  found  a single 
orchid. 

He  had  ventured  deep  into  the  swamp  when  he  spotted  a dark,  nebulous  shape  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  through  some  spruce.  He  turned,  backtracking  silently, 
then  braced  against  a tree,  swallowing  hard  when  a huge  hear  appeared  75  yards  away. 

The  hear  paused  on  a windfall  before  crossing  an  old  tram  road.  The  250-grain  Silvertip 
found  its  mark.  He  quickly  levered  another  round,  but  it  wasn’t  neces- 
sary. The  bear  did  not  move  and  the  swamp  was  silent.  Finally, 
the  earth  commenced  spinning  and  his  heart  beating,  and 
then  it  started  to  snow. 

The  storm  began  with  a prelude  of  icy  crystals 
that  ushered  through  the  swamp  like  urgent 
whispers  in  a crowd,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  a wall  of  heavy,  wet  flakes 
that  swept  in  with  authority,  pro- 
gressing to  a whiteoLit.  It  took  all 
his  strength  to  push  the  bear  off 
the  log  pile,  and  the  driving 
snow  made  it  difficult  to  dress 
out  the  400-pound  brute. 
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He  knew  his  general  location,  but  also  knew  that  the  complexion 
of  the  swamp  would  change  dramatically  with  the  storm.  To  mark 
the  spot  where  the  bear  lay,  he  tied  one  end  of  a fluorescent 
orange  safety  band  from  a high  horizontal  branch,  letting 
the  other  end  hang  free.  That  way  it  would  gather  no 
snow  and  remain  visible. 

He  then  left  to  round  up  his  crew  for  the  daunt- 
ing task  ahead,  and  chuckled  at  the  anticipa- 
tion of  first  hearing  their  disbelief,  and  then 
the  groans  and  moans  and  good-natured 
ribbing  he  would  receive  for  hunting 
alone  in  a snowstorm,  and  making  them 
leave  the  comfort  of  their  homes  on 
Thanksgiving  Eve. 

The  bear  hide  on  the  wall  is  like  a 
window  into  the  blackest  night,  the 
highlights  of  the  glossy  coat  sparkling 
like  constellations,  and  in  those  depths 
he  sees  a remembered  image  of  those 
who  worked  so  hard  so  late  into  the 
night  to  bring  his  bear  home  from  the 
bowels  of  the  swamp.  As  they  lauuieu 
he  scouted  for  a dry  passage  ahead,  and  when  he  turned  back  to  join  them  the  glow  of 
their  flashlights  through  the  blinding  snow  resembled,  he  thought,  the  torch  lights  of 
some  primitive  tribe  from  ages  before,  struggling  through  that  dark  place,  eager  to  cel- 
ebrate the  life  of  the  bear. 

It  was  that  remembered  image,  he  felt,  that  was  the  real  trophy. 

THE  BOG  MAN  stood  before  the  map  on  the  wall,  his  gaze  coursing  old  traplines  and 
deer  trails,  following  the  easy  contours  of  wide-spaced  elevation  whorls.  He  recalled  the 
year  when  he  sent  the  bundles  of  coyote  pelts  to  a furrier  to  have  a hooded  parka  made 
for  his  wife,  a property  assessor,  who  dreaded  the  cold.  He  remembered  scrutinizing  the 
color  and  texture  of  each  pelt,  the  way  an  artist  might  study  the  layout  of  color  on  his 
palette.  In  one  tract  of  her  coat  he  saw  again  that  clear  and  frigid  night  when  he  called 
in  the  big  male  under  a sky  that  rained  meteors  for  hours,  distracting  him  from  his 
vigilance.  The  coyote  came  in  hard,  like  a silvery  meteor  itself,  from  the  blacker  depths 
of  the  swamp  to  his  position  on  the  hill,  kicking  up  powdery  snow  that  sparkled  like 
diamond  dust. 

Over  the  years  many  others  had  joined  him:  birding  groups,  young  turkey  hunters, 
novice  trappers,  old  deer  hunting  partners.  And  they  all  took  something  back,  some 
memory  of  this  wild  place:  the  hoots  of  a barred  owl,  a glimpse  of  a beaver,  wood  ducks 
lifting  from  the  dark  water,  a nervous  mink  or  a muskrat;  ot,  if  they  were  lucky,  a bobcat. 
And  if  they  were  very  observant,  they  might  have  noticed  the  light  of  an  older  time 
passing  through  the  ever-present  antiquity.  A few  took  hack  something  less  tangible 
than  fur  or  game  or  remembered  images  but,  nevertheless,  very  real. 

The  spirit  of  wild,  primitive  places  runs  hard  and  deep  through  certain  lives;  is  car- 
ried and  shared  by  those  who  can  harbor  such  a thing,  the  way  a migrating  bird  carries 
something  of  the  wild  vigor  of  one  place  to  another  and  back  round  again;  and  that  wild 
essence,  whether  home  by  bird  or  man,  transcends  its  given  boundaries. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


“Who,  Me?” 

Sullivan  — Landowner  Bill  Frazier  in- 
troduced me  to  his  son,  who  is  also  named 
Bill,  and  then  Bill  Jr.  introduced  me  to  his 
friend,  who  coincidentally  is  named  Bill. 
We  would  have  been  in  trouble  if  some- 
one called  us. 

— WCO  William  William5,  Muncy  Valley 


Never  Saw  It 

Franklin  — Deputy  Jeff  Kahlhaugh  has 
a reputation  for  leaving  pieces  of  equip- 
ment, such  as  flashlights,  hats  and  even 
handcuffs,  in  other  officers’  vehicles.  Once, 
two  days  after  riding  with  me  he  called  to 
ask  about  the  sandwich  he  left  in  my  cooler. 
Next  time,  hold  the  mayo,  Jeff. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chamberoburg 

No  Defense 

Bradford  — During  the  closing  state- 
ments at  a court  hearing  for  a hunter  who 
had  killed  a buck  that  clearly  didn’t  meet 
the  antler  restrictions,  and  had  made  no 
attempt  to  turn  it  in,  the  defendant  stated 
many  reasons  why  he  should  he  found  not 
guilty,  including  that  he  was  an  optom- 
etrist. 1 wondered  why  he  didn’t  use  bad 
vision  as  his  defense. 

— WCO  Carl  Szymanski,  Troy 


That’s  How  It  Goes 

Clearfield  County  — While  on  duty  at 
the  Clearfield  County  Fair,  I encountered  an 
elderly  hunter  who  had  a tale  of  a big  buck  he 
had  missed.  He  kept  gesturing  toward  one  of 
the  mounted  deer  heads  on  display  at  the  Ouu 
door  Exhibit.  He  went  on  to  say  how  he  had 
spotted  a similar  “monster”  the  first  day  of  the 
season  on  his  land  near  Punxsutawney . He 
had  waited  for  the  buck  to  come  close,  but 
stated  that  “the  ol’  eyes  ain’t  what  they  used  to 
be,”  and  he  had  missed  the  deer  as  it  passed  so 
close  he  could’ve  jumped  on  its  back.  All  the 
while,  he  was  gesturing  toward  the  mounted 
specimen  across  the  aisle,  indicating  that  the 
one  he’d  seen  had  been  identical.  But  the 
mounted  trophy  was  a mule  deer!  1 had  to  agree 
with  part  of  his  story  — “the  ol’  eyes  ain’t  what 
they  used  to  be . ” 

— District  Game  Protector  J.K.  Furlong, 
Pamey,  October  1963 

Smart  Guy 

Westmoreland  — After  telling  a group 
of  Boy  Scouts  what  the  state  bird,  animal 
and  tree  are,  I asked  what  the  state  fossil 
is.  Someone  in  the  group  piped  up,  “You 
are.” 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Freak  Accident 

Huntingdon  — On  the  hear  season 
opener  last  year  1 was  dispatched  to  an  area 
where  a landowner  had  found  five  dead 
deer  and  a dead  bear.  Not  knowing  what 
to  expect,  when  I arrived  I found,  sure 
enough,  four  dead  bucks,  a dead  doe  and  a 
hear  weighing  about  500  pounds,  as  well 
as  a downed  electrical  wire  that  was  still 
hot.  This  situation  could  have  been  worse 
if  a person  had  stumbled  upon  the  animals 
and  tried  to  move  them. 

— WCO  Robert  A.  Einodshofer, 

Huntingdon 
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Didn’t  Kdd  Up 

Juniata  — I received  information  from 
a neighboring  officer  that  he  had  just 
checked  a hunter  who  had  two  deer  in  his 
truck.  One  of  the  deer  had  the  hunter’s 
mother’s  tag  attached,  and  he  had  ex- 
plained that  his  mother  had  taken  the  deer 
earlier  that  day  and  had  returned  home. 
As  I pulled  into  the  retirement  center  1 
asked  one  of  the  residents  if  the  individual 
resided  there,  and  if  she  did  much  hunt- 
ing. The  person  smiled  and  asked  if  1 was 
joking,  and  then  pointed  to  the  woman’s 
door.  On  the  door  was  a sign  that  said, 
“Caution  — Oxygen  In  Use.” 

— WCO  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Honey  Grove 

Ouch! 

Venango  — After  a lengthy  investiga- 
tion an  individual  was  charged  with  un- 
lawfully killing  a bear,  hunting  without  a 
license,  shooting  in  a Safety  Zone,  and  two 
counts  of  false  statements  to  officers.  The 
individual  pled  guilty  and  the  penalties, 
replacement  costs  and  court  costs  exceeded 
$4,300. 

— WCO  Matthew  V.  Teehan,  Franklin 

Thanks,  Guys 

Potter  — WCOs  Chad  Eyler  and  John 
Zuck  from  the  Southeast  Region  recently 
helped  me  solve  some  deer  poaching  cases 
that  took  place  here,  and  then  Ohio  con- 
servation officer  Scott  Denamen  helped  me 
put  together  a case  of  two  Ohio  residents 
killing  a deer  out  of  season.  For  thanks 
Officer  Denamen  simply  asked  that  I get 
him  in  the  “Field  Note”  section  of  Game 
News. 

— WCO  William  C.  Rago5TA,  Coudersfort 

Fast  Food 

Bedford  — On  the  Sunday  before  hear 
season  1 picked  up  a deer  from  a poaching 
case  and  left  it  on  my  carrier  overnight. 
On  Monday  morning,  before  going  on  pa- 
trol, I noticed  the  deer  was  missing,  and  1 
followed  drag  marks  into  the  woods  only 
to  find  it  had  been  partly  eaten  by  a bear. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


Positive  Sign 

York  — I’ve  received  many  reports 
about  large  turkey  flocks  here,  indicating 
that  the  trap  and  transfer  program  is,  in- 
deed, working  in  the  county. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 

Impale^l 

The  food  and  cover  crew  and  region 
foresters  recently  cleared  trees  felled  from 
a storm  last  summer  that  had  damaged  a 
section  of  fence  on  SGF  29.  The  group 
found  a huge  oak  tree  that  had  fallen 
squarely  onto  a metal  fence  post,  causing 
the  post  to  go  right  through  the  trunk. 
While  trying  to  free  the  tree  from  the  post 
with  a bulldozer,  the  dozer  was  actually 
lifted  off  the  ground.  A few  good  tugs  fi- 
nally broke  it  free. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 


Hotfoot? 

A lady  hunting  in  Mercer  County  from 
her  treestand  on  the  cold  deer  season 
opener  was  keeping  warm  with  a propane 
heater.  It  seems  that  when  a deer  ap- 
proached within  range,  though,  she  leaned 
out  over  the  heater  and  fired,  only  to  look 
down  and  see  that  her  orange  hunting  suit 
was  on  fire.  Things  got  quite  lively  for  a 
while,  before  she  got  the  fire  out,  hut  not 
before  it  burned  the  whole  front  of  her 
hunting  suit.  Fuckily  the  sweatsuit  she  was 
wearing  underneath  kept  her  from  being 
burned.  By  the  way,  she  got  the  deer. 

— LMO  Jame5  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 
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Clinton  — If  you’re  thinking  about 
buying  an  ATV,  please  consider  where  you 
intend  to  ride  it.  State  game  lands  are  off 
limits  and  state  forest  lands  have  few  areas 
designated  for  ATVs.  Some  people  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  for  one  of  these  ma- 
chines,  only  to  discover  they  have  no  place 
within  a reasonable  distance  to  ride. 

— WCO  John  Wasoerman,  Renovo 

Dears  Galore 

Lycoming  — Within  three  days  during 
early  spring  I processed  a mother  and  two 
cubs  and  caught  a nuisance  cinnamon  bear 
near  Montoursville,  and  then  had  a young 
hear  cross  the  road  in  front  of  my  vehicle 
near  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant, 

Montoursville 

A “Bridge”  Too  Far? 

One  day  I noticed  the  ice  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  was  breaking  up  and  had 
jammed  up  at  the  narrows  at  Narrowsburg, 
NY,  and  then  I spotted  some  deer  on  an 
ice  flow  near  an  island.  The  deer  had  been 
crossing  the  frozen  river  here  in  search  of 
food,  but  now  were  marooned  with  their 
“ice  bridge”  disappearing  beneath  their 
hooves.  Returning  to  check  on  them  a 
short  time  later,  though,  1 was  relieved  to 
see  that  they  had  made  it  through  the  shal- 
lows on  the  Pennsylvania  side  — back  to 
where  they  belong. 

— LMO  John  Shutnufski,  Damascus 


Dig  Numbers 

Bedford  — In  February  a Farm-Game 
Cooperator  told  me  that  he  had  spotted 
more  than  60  deer  in  one  of  his  fields  and 
about  35  in  another.  And  then  a hunter 
told  me  that  he  saw  approximately  100  deer 
during  the  season,  with  about  30  of  them 
having  antlers. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 

Hunter  Takes  Steps  to  Success 

York  County  — While  attending  a field 
trial  I was  told  about  a rabbit  hunter  who  car' 
ried  as  extra  equipment,  a step  ladder.  It  seems 
he  hunted  in  a spot  with  very  good  cover  and 
plenty  of  rabbits,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  a shot 
because  of  the  dense  cover.  The  hunter  evi- 
dently decided  he  needed  extra  altitude  so  he 
carried  a ladder  to  shoot  from.  It  is  surprising 
what  steps  some  persons  will  take  to  shoot 
game. 

— District  Game  Fkotectok  Earl  E. 
Geesaman,  New  Salem,  July  1953 


Huntingdon  — An  individual  who 
lives  near  Raystown  Lake  and  can  observe 
eagles  from  her  home  watched  as  a male 
placed  a stick  in  a newly  constructed  nest 
and  then  was  chased  from  the  nest  by  the 
female.  The  female  then  took  the  stick  and 
placed  it  in  another  part  of  the  nest  while 
the  male  looked  on  from  an  adjoining  limb. 
I guess  when  it  comes  to  decorating  the 
home,  all  species  are  the  same. 

— WCO  John  D.  Roller,  FIuntingdon 
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Hit  ’Em  Where  it  Hurts 

Montgomery  — WCO  Jerrold  Czech 
and  I investigated  a case  in  Tioga  County 
in  which  three  Philadelphia  men  used  rifles 
to  kill  three  trophy  S-points  during  the  ar- 
chery season.  Tioga  County  WCO  Rodney 
Mee  provided  us  with  information  supplied 
by  a concerned  sportsman,  which  enabled 
us  to  track  down  and  charge  the  culprits. 
The  violators  were  stunned  at  how  quickly 
we  tracked  them  down  and  how  much  evi- 
dence we  had.  All  three  confessed  and  pled 
guilty,  rather  than  face  the  added  cost  of 
the  DNA  testing  we  would  have  charged 
them  with  in  court.  At  more  than  $600 
dollars  to  test  each  sample,  and  with  12 
samples  collected,  it  was  a wise  choice, 
guys. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Collegeville 

Used  to  the  New  Stuff 

Schuylkill  — A group  of  us  WCOs  and 
deputies  were  patrolling  on  a large  remote 
section  of  SGL  326,  and  to  keep  in  touch 
we  used  1950  vintage  radios,  which  look 
like  lunch  boxes.  WCO  Will  Dingman 
couldn’t  get  his  to  work,  so  1 looked  at  it 
and  had  no  trouble  using  it.  “Oh,  you  have 
to  press  the  button,”  he  said. 

— WCO  John  Penchak,  Gordon 

That’d  3e  a Froblem  at  Any  Time 

Washington  County  — At  2:30  a.m. 
Deputy  Jim  Locq  received  a call  to  pick  up  a 
roadkilled  deer.  Half  asleep,  he  started  out  to 
pick  up  the  deer.  Just  about  to  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  hit,  he  came  upon  two  big  el- 
ephants along  the  road.  He  blinked,  thinking 
he  was  dreaming,  but  to  his  surprise  the  el- 
ephants were  still  there.  The  elephants  were 
real  enough  and  upon  seeing  what  had  hap' 
pened,  he  was  a very  happy  fellow.  The  truck 
that  had  been  carrying  the  elephants  was  in  a 
ditch,  and  the  owners  had  removed  the  el- 
ephants/rom  the  truck.  Finally,  Deputy  Locq, 
wide  awake,  went  on  his  way  to  pick  up  the 
deer,  wondering  what  he  would  do  with  a 
roadkilled  elephant  at  2:30  in  the  morning. 

— District  Game  Protector  E.  D.  King, 
Washington,  Octoser  1970 


Tough  Little  Guy 

Elk  — When  someone  reported  seeing 
a spotted  fawn  in  February,  when  there  was 
a couple  feet  of  crusted  snow  on  the  ground, 
1 was  skeptical.  When  the  person  showed 
me  a photo  that  had  been  taken  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  I had  to  agree  that  it  was  a white- 
tail  fawn.  How  the  little  guy  had  survived 
the  deep  snow  I’ll  never  know. 

— WCO  Pick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway 


Long  Distance  Traveler 

Lancaster  — A local  trapper  told  me 
that  he  had  accidentally  caught  an  otter 
in  one  of  his  traps  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  Marietta.  Thanks  to  a metal  tag 
in  the  otter’s  ear,  we  learned  that  the  ani- 
mal had  been  released  on  the  Raystown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  in  Blair  County 
in  March  of  2002.  It  appears  that  the  otter 
had  followed  the  Juniata  River  to  the 
Susquehanna,  so  in  less  than  two  years  it 
had  traveled  160  miles  and  was  93  air  miles 
from  where  it  had  been  released. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Manheim 

No  Time  To  Get  Technical 

Perry  — Neighboring  WCO  Jim  Brown 
was  riding  with  me  to  the  region  office  one 
day  when  he  suddenly  blurted  out,  “Rhode 
Island  red!”  Before  I had  time  to  react  a 
chicken  that  had  run  from  the  side  of  the 
road  was  under  my  truck.  Hey,  Jim,  next 
time  how  about  just  saying  something  like 
“Watch  out  for  the  chicken.” 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Ickegdurg 
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A Side  Benefit 

Greene  — The  antler  restrictions  not 
only  create  a more  natural  breeding  ecol- 
ogy, hut  also  enhance  a hobby  for  sports- 
men. Eric  Riggenbach,  who  enjoys  look- 
ing for  shed  antlers,  told  me  so  far  he  has 
found  34- 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 

Narrow  Escape 

Forest  — 1 was  walking  near  a heaver 
dam  when  1 noticed  a couple  of  ducks 
swimming  frantically  with  a mink  close 
behind.  1 must  have  gotten  too  close  be- 
cause the  mink  gave  up,  exited  the  water 
and  hopped  over  the  beaver  dam. 

— WCO  Daniel  B Schmidt,  West  Hicrory 

New  in  Town 

Washington  — Deputy  WCO  Phil 
Wyne  confirmed  that  the  animal  driven  up 
a tree  by  a couple  of  dogs  in  West  Pike 
Township  was  definitely  a fisher  — the  first 
documented  sighting  of  a fisher  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

— WCO  Frank  Leichtenberer,  Claysville 


ShouldVe  Gone  to  Alaska 

Crawford  — In  February  I confiscated 
two  unlawfully  killed  deer  from  a man  who 
has  a had  leg,  and  knowing  that  he  had  to 
drag  the  deer  through  two  feet  of  snow  for 
quite  a distance,  1 asked  who  had  helped 
him.  He  said  he  loaded  the  deer  on  a plas- 
tic sled,  tied  a rope  to  his  dog’s  collar  and 
hauled  them  out. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 


What  a Romantic 

Philadelphia  — My  wife  Erin  is  the  wa- 
terways conservation  officer  here,  and  we 
try  to  schedule  our  shifts  so  that  at  least 
one  of  us  is  always  home  with  our  three 
young  children.  One  day,  after  just  getting 
the  kids  down  for  their  afternoon  nap,  I 
headed  out  for  an  evening  shift.  With  the 
kids  asleep,  Erin  decided  to  clean  out  her 
state  vehicle.  She  got  in  the  back  seat  and 
as  soon  as  she  closed  the  door  realized  she 
had  locked  herself  in.  Her  back  seat  has  no 
door  handles  or  window  cranks,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  front  seat  by  a prisoner’s 
gate.  So,  there  she  was,  locked  in  her  ve- 
hicle, no  phone  or  radio,  and  three  chil- 
dren alone  in  the  house.  She  thought  about 
kicking  out  a window,  but  then  wondered 
how  she  would  explain  that  to  her  super- 
visor. Luckily,  she  found  a wire  hanger  and 
eventually  managed  to  depress  the  button 
on  the  front  door  panel  that  controls  the 
hack  door  window.  For  Valentines  Day  I 
thought  about  buying  her  a beautiful  hide- 
a-key  container  that  she  could  put  a key  in 
and  then  hide  somewhere  in  the  back  seat. 

— WCO  Jerrold  W.  Czech  Jr., 

Philadelphia 

Bad  Practice 

Cameron  — Last  winter,  in  one  day,  1 
picked  up  eight  roadkilled  deer  all  near 
corn  feeders  placed  along  Route  120. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Emporium 

Quite  a Shot 

Fayette  County  — One  day  in  Septem- 
ber of  ’65,  while  at  a restaurant  in 
Connellsville , I met  some  archers  who  told  me 
their  experience  last  archery  season  could  now 
be  told.  One  of  the  three  was  lucky  enough  to 
see  a deer  and  get  a shot.  The  real  secret  was 
that  the  shooter  forgot  to  remove  his  long- 
stemmed pipe  from  his  mouth  when  he  shot. 
Upon  releasing  the  string,  the  surprise  came  — 
arrow  in  one  direction,  deer  in  another,  the 
pipe  crashed  against  a tree  and  his  false  teeth 
hit  the  brush.  All  the  patrons  in  the  restaurant 
got  a big  chuckle  out  of  the  story,  as  did  I. 

— Distkict  Game  Fkotectok  Alex  J.  Z/kds, 
Connellsville,  January  1966 
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Conservation  News 


2004-05  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 


T'HE  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  at  its  April  meet- 
ing gave  final  approval  to  the  2004- 
05  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  and 
bag  limits.  Highlights  include  ex- 
tended antlerless  deer  hunting  in 
WMU  5D;  expanded  landowner  eli- 
gibility for  the  Deer  Management  As- 
sistance Program  (DMAP);  more  bear 
hunting  opportunities  in  several 
WMUs;  an  extended  youth  squirrel 
hunt;  and  increased  opportunities  for 
hunting  with  crossbows. 

Deer  seasons  remain  largely  un- 
changed for  2004-2005 

The  2004-05  deer  seasons  are 
nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  The  only 
changes  are  the  expansion  of  the  use 
of  crossbows,  and  a 3 -week  extension 
of  the  antlerless  deer  season  in  WMU 
5D,  which  is  comprised  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  portions  of  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties. 

“Managing  deer  in  this  area  pre- 
sents two  major  challenges,”  said  PGC 
executive  director  Vern  Ross.  “It  is 
difficult  for  hunters  to  gain  access,  and 
what  land  remains  open  continues  to 
be  threatened  by  development.  How- 
ever, we  must  continue  to  use  all  of 
the  available  tools  to  get  this  area’s 
deer  herd  under  control.” 

Antler  restrictions  for  the  2004-05 
seasons  are  the  same  as  last  year.  Spe- 
cifically: 

In  WMUs  1 A,  IB,  2A,  2B  and  2D, 
four  points  on  one  side;  in  all  other 
WMUs,  three  points  to  a side;  and. 


statewide,  all  junior  license  holders, 
disabled  hunters  with  a permit  to  use 
a vehicle  as  a blind  and  residents  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Ser- 
vices may  abide  by  the  old  antler  re- 
strictions of  one  antler  of  three  or  more 
inches  in  length  or  one  antler  with  at 
least  two  points. 

Following  are  2004-05  deer  season 
highlights: 

• A concurrent  antlered/antlerless 
rifle  deer  season  from  Nov.  29-Dec.  1 1 . 
In  order  to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer, 
hunters  must  possess  a valid  antlerless 
deer  license  for  the  WMU  in  which 
they  are  hunting. 

• A firearms  antlerless  deer  season 
from  Oct.  21-23,  for  junior  and  senior 
license  holders.  Disabled  Person  Per- 
mit (to  use  a vehicle)  holders,  and  resi- 
dents on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Services,  who  possess  a valid 
antlerless  deer  license.  Also  included 
are  persons  who  have  reached  or  will 
reach  age  65  in  the  year  of  the  appli- 
cation for  a license  and  hold  a valid 
adult  license,  or  qualify  for  license  and 
fee  exemptions  under  section  2706. 

• A muzzleloader  season  for 
antlerless  deer  from  Oct. 16-23.  The 
flintlock  muzzleloader  season,  Dec.  27- 
Jan.  15,  continues  to  be  an  antlered 
or  antlerless  season,  for  hunters  with 
primitive  flintlock  ignition  firearms, 
provided  the  hunter  possesses  the  ap- 
propriate license(s). 

• Archery  seasons  will  be  Oct.  2- 
Nov.  13,  and  Dec.  27-Jan.  15. 
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2004-05  antlerless  deer 

license  allocation 

(2003-04  allocation  in 

parenthesis) 

WMU  lA 

48,000 

(44,000) 

WMU  IB 

33,000 

(37,000) 

WMU  2A 

55,000 

(45,000) 

WMU  2B 

68,000 

(45,000) 

WMU  2C 

75,000 

(65,000) 

WMU  2D 

58,000 

(58,000) 

WMU  2E 

23,000 

(29,000) 

WMU  2F 

44,000 

(44,000) 

WMU  2G 

52,000 

(52,000) 

WMU  3A 

32,000 

(28,000) 

WMU  3B 

48,000 

(45,000) 

WMU  3C 

37,000 

(40,000) 

WMU  3D 

50,000 

(50,000) 

WMU  4A 

43,000 

(37,000) 

WMU  4B 

49,000 

(38,000) 

WMU  4C 

44,000 

(46,000) 

WMU  4D 

55,000 

(58,000) 

WMU  4E 

38,000 

(38,000) 

WMU  5A 

32,000 

(28,000) 

WMU  5B 

64,000 

(60,000) 

WMU  5C 

71,000 

(66,000) 

WMU  5D 

20,000 

(20,000) 

• Antlerless  deer  hunting  in 
WMUs  2B  and  5C  will  he  Dec.  27' 
Jan.  15. 

• Antlerless  deer  hunting  in 
WMU  5D  will  he  Dec.  13-18  and  Dec. 
27'Jan.  29. 

The  deadline  for  hunters  to  pur- 
chase a muzzleloader  stamp  for  2004- 
05  is  Nov.  13. 

For  the  highly  urbanized  WMUs  — 
2B,  5C  and  5D  — the  Board  approved 
an  antlerless  allocation  of  159,000,  up 
from  last  year’s  131,000.  Allocations 
for  the  remaining  WMUs  total 
880,000,  up  from  last  year’s  842,000. 
Last  year,  hunters  purchased  946,043 
of  the  973,000  total  antlerless  licenses 
allocated,  which  resulted  in  a harvest 
of  322,620  deer. 


“The  last  four  hunting  seasons  have 
brought  the  largest  deer  harvests  in 
Pennsylvania  history,  and  yet,  in  three- 
quarters  of  our  Wildlife  Management 
Units,  deer  populations  are  stable  or 
rising,”  said  Dr.  Gary  Alt,  Deer  Man- 
agement Section  supervisor.  “This  al- 
location is  expected  to  lower  the  state- 
wide herd  by  five  percent,  which  is 
necessary  to  reach  our  goal  of  balanc- 
ing the  deer  herd  with  its  habitat.” 
DMAP  expanded 

The  Board  approved  an  expanded 
form  of  the  Deer  Management  Assis- 
tance Program  (DMAP)  to  address 
specific  deer  management  objectives 
within  the  WMUs. 

As  approved,  eligible  DMAP  lands 
are  publicly  owned  lands;  private  land 
where  no  fee  is  charged  for  hunting; 
and  private  hunting  clubs  established 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  2000,  that  consist  of 
1,000  or  more  contiguous  acres.  Com- 
pleted DMAP  landowner  applications 
must  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
region  office  by  July  1. 

Upon  approval  of  the  application, 
landowners  must  identify  their  land  as 
being  enrolled  in  DMAP.  Landown- 
ers will  receive  one  coupon  for  each 
DMAP  permit  allocated  for  their  prop- 
erty, and  the  DMAP  permits  will  be 
allocated  based  on  one  for  every  five 
cultivated  acres  and  one  for  every  50 
forested  acres.  As  in  the  past,  landown- 
ers may  receive  additional  DMAP  cou- 
pons if  they  present  a deer  manage- 
ment plan  that  is  approved  by  the 
Game  Commission. 

Landowners  may  not  give  more 
than  one  DMAP  coupon  to  a licensed 
hunter  per  property,  who  will  then 
apply  for  the  DMAP  permit.  Hunters 
may  obtain  only  one  DMAP  permit 
for  a specific  DMAP  area  in  any  given 
license  year. 

DMAP  permit  allocations  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  general  antlerless  deer 
license  allocations,  hut  will  follow  the 
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same  fee  schedule  ($6  for  residents  and 
$26  for  nonresidents). 

Bear  season  extension  expanded 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  3 -day 
statewide  bear  season  (Nov.  22-24), 
the  Board  expanded  areas  where  hear 
hunting  will  run  concurrent  with  the 
first  week  of  the  firearms  deer  season 
(Nov.  29-Dec.  4)  as  a means  of  ad- 
dressing the  growing  problem  of  hu- 
man-bear conflicts. 

This  year  the  extended  bear  season 
will  run  in  WMUs  3D,  4C  and  that 
portion  of  WMU  4E  east  of  Rt.  487; 
that  portion  of  WMU  3B  east  of  Rt. 
487  and  south  of  Rt.  87;  and  that  por- 
tion of  WMU  3C,  east  of  1-81. 

Also  open  is  the  area  north  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  the  Rt.  405  bridge,  west  to 
the  Rt.  220  bridge,  east  of  Rt.  220  to 
Rt.  44  and  east  of  Rt.  44  to  Rt.  973, 
south  of  Rt.  973  to  Rt.  87,  west  of  Rt. 
87  to  Rt.  864,  south  of  Rt.  864  to  Rt. 
220  and  West  of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  405 
and  west  of  Rt.  405  to  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Elk  and  bobcat  seasons 

The  Board  approved  the  Nov.  8- 
13  elk  season,  but  voted  down  a pro- 
posal to  offer  a late-September  season. 
“Farmers  are  suffering  severe  crop 
damage,  and  we  had  considered  offer- 
ing a limited  number  of  hunters  an  op- 
portunity to  take  elk  earlier  in  the 
year,”  said  Vern  Ross,  Game  Commis- 
sion executive  director.  “However, 
other  landowners  in  the  area  have 


agreed  to  open  their  lands  to  elk  hunt- 
ers during  the  regular  season.  There- 
fore, we  no  longer  need  to  run  two 
separate  hunts.” 

For  this  year’s  season,  40  elk  li- 
censes have  been  allocated  — 12  ant- 
lered and  28  antlerless.  Check  the 
Game  Commission  website  for  a 
breakdown  of  the  allocation  by  elk 
management  units,  and  for  application 
details. 

“Fast  year,  we  issued  100  licenses 
and  were  able  to  achieve  a harvest  of 
68  animals,  which  enabled  us  to  sta- 
bilize the  herd,”  said  Calvin  DuBrock, 
PGC  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 
director.  “This  year,  we  intended  to 
scale  back  the  number  of  licenses  and 
focus  hunter  pressure  on  the  units 
where  elk  are  causing  problems  and  al- 
low the  herd  to  grow  where  there  is 
adequate  habitat  and  no  conflicts.” 

In  addition,  the  Board  approved  a 
regulatory  change  that  will  create  a 
1 50-yard  no-hunt  zone  for  elk  from  the 
centerline  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  along  Route  555  from  the  inter- 
section of  Routes  255  and  555  in 
Weedville  to  the  intersection  of  Route 
555  and  Huston  Hill  Road.  Also,  the 
Board  defined  a second  no-hunt  zone 
for  elk  from  the  Hick’s  Run  no-hunt 
zone  (the  area  immediately  adjacent 
to  and  north  of  Route  555)  between 
Hicks’s  Run  Road  and  Huston  Hill 
Road  and  within  three-tenths  of  one 
mile  of  Route  555  — basically  the 
Hick’s  Run  Cemetary. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1'888-PGC-8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Also  for  elk,  the  Board  gave  final 
approval  to  a measure  that  ensures  that 
any  hunter  awarded  an  elk  license 
whose  military  obligation  prevents 
him  or  her  from  hunting  that  year  will 
he  eligible  to  hunt  in  the  next  avail- 
able elk  season. 

The  Board  also  gave  final  approval 
to  permit  the  executive  director  to 
establish  elk  management  units  and  to 
define  what  type  of  orientation  pro- 
gram elk  license  recipients  and  alter- 
nates must  take  before  becoming  eli- 
gible to  receive  a license.  In  previous 
years,  applicants  attended  a mandatory 
briefing,  hut  the  agency  is  investigat- 
ing the  possibility  of  providing  the 
same  information  in  a video  or  DVD 
format. 

In  approving  the  state’s  fifth  bob- 
cat season  in  recent  years,  the  Board 
added  WMUs  2C  and  2E,  in  the 
southcentral  and  southwestern  parts  of 
the  state.  The  bobcat  hunting  season 
will  take  place  Oct.  16-Feb.  19;  the 
trapping  portion,  Oct.  17-Feh.  19. 

“Southwestern  Pennsylvania  has 
had  a thriving  bobcat  population  for 
many  years,”  said  PGC  furbearer  bi- 
ologist Dr.  Matthew  Fovallo.  “This 
expansion  will  not  alter  our  conserva- 
tive harvest  objective  of  175  animals.” 

Successful  permit  holders  will  be 
determined  through  a public  drawing; 
applications  will  he  accepted  through 
the  mail  and  over  the  Game 
Commission’s  website. 

Preference  systems  established  last 
year  for  those  who  applied  for  either 
the  elk  or  bobcat  seasons  will  start  this 
year,  meaning  last  year’s  unsuccessful 
applicants  who  apply  this  year  will  he 
entered  twice.  Preference  points  are 
carried  forward  until  an  applicant  is 


drawn,  and  there  is  no  requirement 
that  applications  he  made  in  consecu- 
tive years  to  maintain  preference 
points.  However,  applicants  must  ap- 
ply to  have  their  preference  points 
used  for  a given  license  year. 

Youth  squirrel  season  expanded 

For  this  year  the  youth  squirrel  sea- 
son will  run  from  October  9-15.  In  the 
past,  the  season  was  a 2-day  event,  a 
Saturday  and  the  Columbus  Day  holi- 
day. The  expansion  will  allow  young- 
sters to  hunt  after  school. 

For  the  youth  squirrel  hunt,  partici- 
pants are  not  required  to  purchase  a 
junior  hunting  license,  hut  they  must 
have  passed  a hunter  education  course. 
As  with  all  junior  hunters,  those  par- 
ticipants 12  and  13  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a parent,  guardian  or  other 
family  member  18  years  or  older,  and 
those  14  and  15  must  be  accompanied 
by  a person  18  or  older. 

Expanded  use  of  crossbows 

To  offer  additional  hunting  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  urbanized  areas, 
the  Board  approved  a new  regulation, 
which  takes  effect  on  July  1,  that  al- 
lows the  use  of  crossbows  statewide 
during  any  of  the  firearms  deer  seasons. 
The  deer  seasons  in  which  crossbows 
may  be  used  include  the  regular  2- 
week  concurrent  deer  seasons,  the 
early  muzzleloader  season  and  the  late 
flintlock  season.  In  addition,  in 
WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D  — the  most 
urbanized  areas  in  the  state  — cross- 
bows are  legal  during  every  deer  sea- 
son. 

Statewide,  hunters  using  crossbows 
during  the  early  muzzleloader  season 
or  late  flintlock  season  will  need  to 
have  a muzzleloader  stamp,  in  addition 
to  their  general  hunting  license,  and 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News-  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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a valid  WMU  antlerless  deer  license. 
However,  in  the  late  flintlock  seasons, 
hunters  with  an  unused  antlered  deer 
tag  may  use  a crossbow  to  take  an  ant- 
lered deer  or  an  antlerless  deer  any- 
where in  the  state,  just  like  other  late- 
season  flintlock  hunters. 

In  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D,  hunters 
using  a crossbow  during  the  archery 


seasons  need  an  archery  stamp  in  ad- 
dition to  their  general  hunting  license 
and  a valid  WMU  antlerless  deer  li- 
cense. 

Disabled  hunters  still  need  to  ob- 
tain a permanent  or  temporary  dis- 
abled hunter  permit  to  use  a crossbow 
during  the  statewide  early  archery  sea- 
son outside  of  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D. 


HTE  info  on  PGC  website 


WITH  THE  fall  hunting  seasons  com- 
ing, all  those  planning  to  go  hunting 
for  the  first  time  this  year  should  plan 
now  to  attend  a Hunter-Trapper  Edu- 
cation (HTE)  course. 

To  locate  a course  in  your  area,  visit 
the  PGC  website,  select  “Education,” 
then  click  on  the  region  of  interest  in 
the  “Hunter  Education  Class  Sched- 
ule” section  in  the  right  hand  column. 

With  the  support  of  thousands  of 
volunteer  instructors,  HTE  courses  are 
held  throughout  the  state.  There  is  no 
fee  for  the  basic  HTE  course.  Pre-reg- 
istration is  required  for  some  classes, 
so  contact  information  is  provided. 

Classes  last  at  least  10  hours  over 


two  or  more  days,  and  participants 
must  attend  all  instruction  before  tak- 
ing the  test  at  the  end  of  the  class.  Stu- 
dents must  he  at  least  1 1 years  old  to 
receive  HTE  certification. 

Successful  completion  of  a basic 
Pennsylvania  HTE  class,  or  another 
state’s  equivalent  course,  is  required  by 
state  law  for  a person  to  obtain  a first- 
time hunting  license  or  furtaker  li- 
cense, regardless  of  the  applicant’s  age. 

Since  1959,  more  than  1.8  million 
students  have  been  certified  through 
a Game  Commission  course.  Last  year, 
more  than  38,000  students  were  cer- 
tified in  the  805  HTE  courses  offered 
statewide. 


Middle  Creek  programs 


THE  FOLLOWING  programs  are  be- 
ing held  at  Middle  Creek  this  month. 

June  9 & 10,  “Important  Mam- 
mal Areas  Project,”  Alana  Hartman, 
Coordinator,  Important  Mammal  Ar- 
eas Project.  From  tiny  shrews  to  large 
elk,  Pennsylvania  has  a great  diversity 
of  wild  mammals.  The  Important 
Mammal  Areas  Project,  or  IMAP,  is  a 
voluntary  grass-roots  project  working 
to  designate  areas  in  Pennsylvania  that 
are  important  for  mammal  conserva- 
tion, and  to  help  people  learn  more 
about  mammals  and  their  habitats. 


June  23  & 24,  “Susquehanna 
River  Birding  And  Wildlife  Trail,” 

Marci  Mowery,  Director  t^f  Education, 
Audubon  Pennsylvania.  Come  hear 
about  the  new  Susquehanna  River 
Birding  and  Wildlife  Trail,  which  is 
actually  a guide  to  more  than  200  lo- 
cations in  the  Susquehanna  River  wa- 
tershed that  afford  great  opportunities 
to  enjoy  birds  and  other  wildlife. 

Prt^grams  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30, 
at  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  center, 
located  south  of  Kleinfeltersville, 
Lebanon  County. 
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2004-05  hunting  seasons  and 
bag  limits 

Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Special  season  for  eligible 
junior  hunters  ( 12-16  years  old),  with  or  without  required  license  - Oct.  9- 
15  (6  daily,  12  in  possession). 

Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Fall  Season  - Oct.  16-Nov. 
27;  Late  Seasons  - Dec.  13-23,  and  Dec.  27-Feh.  5,  2005  (6  daily,  12  in 
possession  limit  after  first  day). 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Oct.  16-Nov.  27,  Dec.  13-23  and  Dec.  27-Jan.  15,  2005  (2 
daily,  4 possession).  There  is  no  open  season  tor  ruffed  grouse  in  that  por- 
tion of  SGL  176  in  Centre  County  that  is  posted  “RESEARCH  AREA  - 
NO  GROUSE  HUNTING.” 

Rabbit  (Cottontail):  Oct.  23-Nov.  27,  Dec.  13-23  and  Dec.  27-Eeb.  5,  2005  (4 
daily,  8 possession). 

Pheasant:  Special  season  for  junior  hunters  (12-16  years  old),  with  or  without 
required  license  - Male  only  in  WMUs  2A,  2B,  20,  4B,  4C,  4E,  5A,  5B,  50 
and  5D;  and  male  and  female  in  WMUs  lA,  IB,  2D,  2E,  2E,  2G,  3 A,  3B, 
30,  3D,  4A  and4D  - Oct.  9 &.  11  (2  daily,  4 possession). 

Pheasant:  Male  only  in  WMUs  2A,  2B,  20,  4B,  40,  4E,  5A,  5B,  50  and  5D  - 
Oct.  23-Nov.  27.  Male  and  female  in  WMUs  1 A,  IB,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A, 
3B,  30,  3D,  4A  and  4D  - Oct.  23-  Nov.  27,  Dec.  13-23  and  Dec.  27-Feb.  5, 
2005  (2  daily,  4 possession). 

Bobwhite  Quail:  Oct.  23-Nov.  27  (4  daily,  8 possession).  Olosed  in  WMUs 
4A,  4B,  5A,  5B,  50  and  5D. 

Snowshoe  Hares  (Varying  Hares):  Dec.  27-Jan.  1,  2005  (1  daily,  2 posses- 
sion). 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs):  No  closed  season,  except  during  the  regular  fire- 
arms deer  seasons,  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
Hunting  on  Sundays  is  prohibited. 

Crows:  July  2-Nov.  28,  and  Dec.  26-April  3,  2005,  on  Eriday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  only.  No  limit. 

Starlings  and  English  Sparrows:  No  closed  season  except  during  the  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring  gobbler 
season.  No  limit. 

Wild  Turkey,  Male  or  Female:  WMUs  1 A,  2A  and  2B  (Shotgun  and  how  and 
arrow)-  Oct.  30-Nov.  20;  WMU  IB  (Shotgun  and  how  and  arrow)  - Oct. 
30-Nov.  13;  WMUs  2C,  2E,  2F,  4A,  4B  and  4D  - Oct.  30-Nov.  13;  WMUs 
2D,  2E  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C,  3D,  4C  and  4E  - Oct.  30-Nov.  20;  WMUs  5A  and 
5B  - CLOSED  TO  EALL  TURKEY  HUNTING;  and  WMUs  5C  and  5D 
(Shotgun  and  bow  and  arrow)  - Oct.  30-Nov  6 (1  bird  limit). 

Spring  Gobbler:  Special  season  tor  junior  hunters,  with  required  license,  and 
when  properly  accompanied  - April  23,  2005  (1  bird  limit). 

Spring  Gobbler,  Bearded  bird  only:  April  30-May  28,  2005  (1  bird  limit). 

Black  Bear,  Statewide:  Nov.  22-24-  One  hear  per  hunting  license  year. 

Black  Bear,  Extended  season;  WMU  3D,  40  and  that  portion  of  4E  east  of  Rt. 
487  and  that  portion  of  3B  east  of  Rt.  487  and  south  of  Rt.  87  and  that 
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portion  of  3C  east  of  1-81 . Portion  of  WMUs  2G  and  3B  in  Lycoming  County 
that  lie  north  of  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River  from  the  Rt.  405 
bridge,  west  to  the  Rt.  220  bridge,  east  of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  44  and  east  of  Rt. 
44  to  Rt.  973,  south  of  Rt.  973  to  Rt.  87,  west  of  Rt.  87  to  Rt.  964,  south  of 
Rt.  864  to  Rt.  220  West  of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  405  and  west  of  Rt.  405  to  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River:  Nov.  29'Dec.  4.  One  hear  per 
hunting  license  year. 

Elk,  Antlered  or  Antlerless:  Nov.  8-13.  Daily  and  season  limit:  one. 

Deer  Statewide^^ 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  Archery:  Oct.2-Nov.  13  and  Dec.  27-Jan.  15, 
2005.  One  antlered  deer  per  hunting  license  year.  One  antlerless  deer  with 
each  required  antlerless  license.  Crossbows  may  he  used  in  WMUs  2B,  5C 
and  5D. 

Deer,  Antlerless,  Muzzleloader:  Oct.  16-23.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  re- 
quired antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless,  statewide:  Oct.  21-23.  Junior  and  Senior  License  Holders, 
Disabled  Person  Permit  (to  use  a vehicle)  Holders,  and  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents serving  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services,  which  includes 
the  U.S.  Coast  Cuard,  with  required  antlerless  license.  Also  included  are 
persons  who  have  reached  or  will  reach  their  65th  birthday  in  the  year  of 
the  application  for  a license  and  hold  a valid  adult  license,  or  qualify  for 
license  and  fee  exemptions  under  section  2706.  One  antlerless  deer  with 
each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless:  Nov.  29-Dec.  1 1 . One  antlered  deer  per  hunt- 
ing license  year.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless,  WMU  5D:  Dec.  13-Dec.  18  & Dec.  27-Jan.  29,  2005.  An 
antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlered  or  Antlerless  Flintlock:  Dec.  27-Jan.  15,  2005.  One  antlered 
deer  per  hunting  license  year,  or  one  antlerless  deer  and  an  additional 
antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless,  WMUs  2B  and  5C:  Dec.  27-Jan.  15.  An  antlerless  deer 
with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless,  Military  bases:  Hunting  permitted  on  days  established  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Franklin 
County;  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  York  County;  and  Fort  Detrick, 
Raven  Rock  Site,  Adams  County.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required 
antlerless  license. 

*note  antler  restrictions,  beginning  on  page  41 

Furbearer  Seasons 

Hunting 

Raccoon  & Foxes:  Oct.  16-Feb.  19,  2005.  No  limit. 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunks  & Weasels:  No  closed  season,  with  certain  excep- 
tions during  deer  and  spring  turkey  seasons.  No  limit. 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2C,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  16-Feh.  19, 
2005.  One  per  permit.  (Bobcats  may  be  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  posses- 
sion of  a Bobcat  Hunting-Trapping  permit.) 
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Trapping 

Mink  & Muskrat;  Nov.  20'Jan.  8,  2005.  No  limit. 

Coyote,  Foxes,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Skunks  and  Weasels:  Oct.  17'Feb.  19, 
2005.  No  limit. 

Beaver  (Statewide):  Dec.  26-March  31,  2005  (Limits  vary  depending  on 
WMU). 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2C,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  17-Feh.  19, 
2005.  One  per  permit.  (Bobcats  may  be  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  posses- 
sion of  a Bobcat  Hunting-Trapping  permit.) 

Falconry  Seasons 

Squirrels  (Combined),  Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Cottontail  Rabbits,  Snowshoe 
or  Varying  Hare,  Ringneck  Pheasant  (Male  or  Female  combined):  Sept.  1- 
March  31,  2005.  Daily  and  Field  Possession  limits  vary. 


Partnership  for  Waterfowl 


ON  A COLD  and  snowy  January 
24,  2004,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion put  its  partnership  with  the  York 
County  Chapter  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
into  action,  with  waterfowl  improve- 
ment projects  at  the  York  New  Salem/ 
Indian  Rock  Dam  game  lands  located 
off  Route  616  in  central  York  County. 

With  assistance  and  guidance  from 
PGC  Food  and  Cover  Corps  workers, 
members  of  Ducks  Unlimited  began 
maintaining  more  than  50  wood  duck 
nesting  boxes  placed  along  Codorus 


Ducks  Unlimited  members  SHANNON  BROCKMEYER,  TAD 
HOFFMASTER,  JIM  JENKINS,  DAREN  ORWIG,  ERIC  ORWIG  and 
DOUG  SENFT;  PGC  York  County  Food  and  Cover  Corps  crew 
members  MIKE  BACKEL,  JEFF  MACKEY,  MARTIN  MINNICH 
and  LMO  RICH  SKUBISH  at  the  York  New  Salem  game  lands. 


Creek,  which  runs  through  the  game 
lands. 

Members  will  monitor  the  boxes, 
replacing  or  performing  maintenance 
if  needed,  and  determine  if  the  boxes 
are  being  used  and  by  what  species. 
The  information  will  be  included  in 
the  annual  counts  conducted  hy  the 
Game  Commission  to  monitor  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  across  the  state. 
DU  members  also  maintained  and  re- 
placed mallard  nesting  structures 
within  the  several  wetland  areas  found 
on  the  game  lands. 

While  Game  Com- 
mission Food  and  Cover 
Corps  members  usually 
perform  these  projects, 
this  effort  by  Ducks  Un- 
limited is  another  fine 
example  of  how  conser- 
vation  organizations 
help  the  Game  Commis- 
sion protect  and  manage 
wild  birds  and  mammals, 
which  ultimately  benefit 
all  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.— Chad  R.  Eyler, 
WCO,  York  County 
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utdoor^ 

Womah 


I Pennsylvamo 


June  19  — The  Southern  Clinton  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  and  the  Game 
Commission’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  pro- 
gram present  a Mini-BOW  event  at  the  Southern 
Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Loganton  (Clinton  County). 

June  26  — Kinsey’s  Outdoors  and  the  Game  Commission’s  Becom- 
ing an  Outdoors-Woman  program  present  a Mini-BOW  at  Kinsey’s  Out- 
doors in  Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  County). 

For  more  on  these  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  click  on  “Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman.” 


PGC  apparel  sale  on  The  Outdoor  Shop 


BEEN  thinking  of  buying  a PGC 
sweatshirt,  polo  shirt,  apron  or  other 
wearing  apparel  available  through  the 
Outdoor  Shop?  Well,  don’t  delay.  Most 
clothing  items  have  been  marked 
down  and  will  be  available  only  while 
current  supplies  last.  The  ash 
sweatshirt,  for  example,  that  has  been 
selling  for  $16.95  is  now  only  $13.95. 
Por  a complete  list  of  what’s  on  sale, 
visit  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  click  on 
“The  Outdoor  Shop,”  and  then  select 


“Merchandise,”  and  then  “Apparel.” 
While  you’re  shopping,  check  out 
all  the  other  items  available.  At  press 
time,  a few  of  the  limited  edition  Case 
“Whitetail  Hunter”  knives  were  still 
available,  and  buyers  of  that  knife  get 
the  first  chance  to  buy  the  next  knife 
in  the  series,  “The  Bear  Hunter.” 

The  Game  Commission’s  Outdoor 
Shop  is  a secure  site  that  you  can  shop 
at  with  complete  confidence.  Proceeds 
from  all  sales  benefit  wildlife. 


Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of  SCI  helps  PGC 

THE  Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of  Safari 
Club  International  recently  presented 
to  the  Came  Commission  "Sonny,"  a 
state  of  the  art  robotic  deer  decoy  to 
be  used  to  curb  roadhunting  and  other 
game  law  violations.  The  PGC's 
Southeast  Region  Wildlife  Education 
Specialist  DAN  LYNCH,  Dauphin 
County  WCO  JASON  DeCOSKEY  and 
Law  Enforcement  Bureau  Director 
MIKE  DUBAICH,  I to  r,  are  joined  by 
SCI's  CAROLYN  ADAMS,  JIM 
ROTHERMEL  AND  JOHN  PLOWMAN. 


For  the  latest  PGC  news  visit  www.pgc.state.pa.us 
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25-Year  Club 

The  Game  Commission  enjoys  a tremendous  spirit  of  dedication 
among  its  employees.  Here  are  the  most  recent  PGC  employees  to 
complete  a quarter  century  of  service. 


Alan  C.  Painter 
Forester 

Northeast  Region 
Troy 


Peter  B.  Selfridge 
Forester 

Northcentral  Region 
Emporium 


Ronald  J.  Eovitch 
Maintenance 
Repairman 
Northeast  Region 
Scranton 


Bryce  L.  Hall 
Forestry  Regional 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Ridgway 


Randy  S.  Conley 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 
Pocono  Pines 


Bradley  K.  Gable 
Surveyor  1 
Bureau  of  Land 
Management 
New  Enterprise 


Douglas  L.  Shirk 
Real  Estate 
Specialist 
Bureau  of  Land 
Management 
Lebanon 


Kirk  Bainey,  Forester,  Northcentral 
Region,  Emporium;  Larry  E.  Sheats, 
Forester,  Northcentral  Region, 
Loganton;  and  Perry  W.  Shipman, 
Wildlife  Maintenance  Propagator, 
Northcentral  Region,  Williamsport. 
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Offth^Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Chesapeake  Bay  Watershed 

The  baywide  bald  eagle  population  in  2003  grew  to  760  occupied  nests,  a 
1 0-percent  increase  from  the  previous  year  and  a tenfold  increase  since  data 
collection  began  in  1977.  In  Virginia's  portion  of  the  Bay  watershed,  396 
nests  fledged  404  young,  while  Maryland  hosted  338  nests.  The  Bay  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  was  home  to  25  nests  and  33  young,  and  one  nest  with 
young  was  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  2002, 687  nests  were  counted. 


Colorado 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  annual 
mountain  lion  harvest  has  averaged  377, 
and  the  state  now  has  an  estimated  4,500 
to  5,500  of  the  hig  cats. 


Ohio 

Hunters  took  a record  204,652  deer 
and  22,176  turkeys  (spring  and  fall) 
in  2003. 


West  Virginia 

In  2003  hunters  took  204,650  deer,  down  from  the  255,356  taken  in  2002.  The  top  five 
counties  were  Preston,  4,047;  Greenbrier,  3,203;  Braxton,  2,889;  Ritchie,  2,862;  and 
Lewis,  2,812.  Bear  hunters  in  the  Mountain  State  harvested  a record  1,654  hears  during 
the  combined  2003  archery  and  firearms  season.  The  gun  harvest  was  899  and  archery 
hunters  checked  in  755  bruins.  The  top  five  gun  counties  were  Nicholas,  113;  Randolph, 
84;  Kanawha,  84;  Greenbrier,  77;  and  Fayette,  77.  The  top  five  archery  counties  were: 
Randolph,  129;  Webster,  92;  Greenbrier,  63;  Nicholas,  63;  and  Preston,  52.  There  were 
1,691  turkeys  taken  by  hunters  during  the  2003  fall  season  — down  40  percent  from  the 
2,808  taken  in  2002.  Fewer  birds  were  available  to  hunters  in  2003  due  to  the  wet,  cold 
weather  during  the  previous  two  nesting  seasons.  The  top  five  counties  in  turkey  harvest 
in  the  fall  were  Greenbrier,  248;  Monroe,  186;  Pocahontas,  139;  Preston,  134;  and 
Hampshire,  115. 


Washington 

A bill  that  would  allow  cougar  hunting  has  passed  the  state's  senate.  The 
measure  came  in  response  to  the  state's  growing  mountain  lion  population. 
Since  the  passage  of  a 1 996  voter  initiative  that  banned  cougar  hunting,  the 
big  cats  have  become  less  fearful  of  humans,  creating  safety  concerns.  The 
animals  are  also  interfering  with  the  state's  elk  reintroduction  program;  20 
percent  of  the  reintroduced  elk  have  been  killed  by  cougars. 


Maryland 

A bill  that  would  have  stopped  the  first  bear  hunt  in  50  years  has  been  defeated  by  the 
state’s  House  Gommittee  on  Environmental  Matters.  A hunt  is  scheduled  for  this  fall. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Throughout  the  years,  changes  in  hunting 
accessories  have  become  too  numerous  to 
count.  One  traditional  necessity,  however,  has 
survived  the  changing  styles. 

Hunting 

Hankies 


Styles  may  come  and  styles  may  go, 

even  in  the  world  of  hunting  clothes, 
hut  one  accessory  endures:  the  hunting 
hankie.  Real  hunting  hankies  are  100  per- 
cent cotton,  about  20  inches  square,  and 
preferably  made  in  the  U.S.A.  The  tradi- 
tional color  is  bright  red,  with  navy  blue 
an  acceptable  second.  As  a concession  to 
modern  times,  hunting  hankies  now  come 
in  rainbow  shades:  lavender,  turquoise, 
pink,  yellow,  lime  green  and  bright  orange, 
for  example.  But  they  still  have  the  design 
necessities  that  qualify  them  as  hunting 
hankies,  and  are  a better  choice  than  red 
or  blue  during  the  turkey  seasons.  (And  for 
that,  the  camo  pattern  bandannas  are  prob- 
ably best.) 

A true  hunting  hankie’s  design  is  always 
printed  in  black  and  white.  A wide,  intri- 
cate border  frames  the  edges,  with  a sprin- 
kling of  decoration  in  the  cloth’s  centet. 
The  repeating  pattern  may  contain  sttaight 
lines,  geometric  shapes,  swirls,  flowers  or 
diamonds  and,  especially,  paisley.  Always 
paisley.  Surely  there  is  some  hankie  history 
here,  because  1 have  never  seen  a hunting 
hankie  without  a little  paisley. 


blunting  hankies  aten’t  just  a “guy” 
thing.  Even  I wouldn’t  be  without  one  in 
the  woods.  When  I’ve  busted  through  too 
much  dusty  brush,  when  pollen  is  tickling 
my  nose,  or  1 have  a leftover  head  cold,  a 
hunting  hankie  is  exactly  what  I need  for  a 
good  blow.  Yet,  putting  it  to  my  nose  is  one 
of  the  lesser  reasons  why  1 carry  a hunting 
hankie.  Here  are  some  other  reasons  I’ve 
reached  for  my  trusty  red,  or  blue  or  mauve 
bandanna. 

1 was  deer  hunting  slowly  along  an  old 
logging  path,  when  a faint  tinkling  of  bells 
caught  my  ear.  1 stopped  and  listened,  but 
could  not  hear  them.  I started  walking 
again,  and  1 heard  them  again.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me.  What  1 was  hearing  were 
my  .30-06  cartridges  jingling  in  my  jacket 
pocket.  I reached  into  a rear  pants  pocket 
and  extracted  my  hankie.  I shook  it  un- 
folded and  stuffed  it  into  my  pocket  with 
the  cattridges.  No  more  rattling.  Hankie 
as  instant  silencer. 

1 was  on  stand  when  the  rain  began.  I 
shrugged  out  of  my  pack  and  pulled  on  the 
rain  suit.  1 hunketed  behind  the  big  tree 
trunk,  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind.  A 
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fine  mist  blew  by.  I was  dry,  but  the  glass 
on  my  rifle  scope  was  wet  and  fogged.  1 
couldn’t  wipe  it  clean  with  my  rain  suit 
sleeve  or  the  tail  of  my  wool  shirt.  So  1 dug 
into  a pocket  and  retrieved  my  cotton 
hankie  and  cleared  the  lens.  1 didn’t  have 
a scope  cover  — then  again,  maybe  1 did: 
I draped  the  hankie  lightly  over  the  scope, 
the  triangular  ends  protecting  both  lenses. 
1 could  slip  the  cloth  off  in  an  instant,  if  a 
deer  appeared.  The  bandana  would  get 
soaked  eventually,  hut  by  then  the  hunt- 
ing day  would  be  over. 

1 picked  up  my  rifle  in  time  to  see  the 
buck  stop  in  mid-sneak,  pausing  in  the 
opening  between  the  logging  cut  and  the 
hemlock  stand.  He  was  legal.  My  shot  shat- 
tered the  morning  hush  and  the  recoil 
jarred  my  eye  from  the  scope.  When  I 
looked  again,  the  deer  was  gone.  Time  to 
trail.  1 walked  directly  to  where  the  buck 
had  been  when  1 shot  and  hung  my  bright 
hunting  hankie  on  the  limb  over  first 
blood.  If  I lost  the  trail  and  had  to  begin 
again,  or  if  I needed  to  get  help  to  find  the 
deer  and  had  to  direct  others  to  the  spot 
where  I shot,  the  hankie  would  give  me  a 
positive,  can’t-be-missed  marker.  Fortu- 


Bob  Steiner 


nately,  this  time  the  buck  lay  dead  just 
around  a house-size  boulder. 

I thought  I was  ready  for  the  requisite 
“hero  shot”  photograph  of  my  deer  and  me, 
but  the  friend  with  the  camera  shook  his 
head.  No.  Not  acceptable.  There  was  too 
much  blood  and  mud  on  both  the  deer  and 
me.  I didn’t  want  either  of  us  to  be  pre- 
served on  film  looking  like  that.  A woods 
seep  gave  me  just  enough  water  to  wet  my 
hankie.  Me  first,  my  hands  and  the  smudge 
my  friend  pointed  to  on  my  cheek.  Wipe, 
rinse,  wring,  and  then  wipe  the  blood  from 
the  deer’s  muzzle  and  side.  I hid  the  wet 
hankie  behind  me  while  the  shutter 
snapped,  then  put  it  in  my  pocket  for  the 
walk  out.  I didn’t  care  if  it  soaked  through. 
I was  done  for  the  day. 

Hunting  hankies  have  more  uses  than 
can  be  catalogued  here,  or  that  I have 
found  yet  by  logic,  intuition  or  accident. 
Hankies  don’t  so  much  have  alternate  uses 
of  their  own,  as  they  are  substitutes  for 
something  that  has  been  left  behind.  They 
are  thin  and  absorbent,  and  they  can  be 
spread  flat,  draped,  wadded,  cut,  folded  and 
twisted  in  enough  ways  to  make  them 
worth  much  more  than  the  pocket  change 
we  pay  for  them. 

When  I begin  field-dressing  a deer,  I lay 
my  hunting  hankie  out  flat  on  the  ground 
and  place  items  on  it  that  I might  lose  in 
the  muss,  fuss  and  delayed  nervousness  that 
always  accompany  the  unavoidable  chore, 
such  as  the  watch  I’ve  taken  off  my  wrist 
before  going  up  to  my  elbow  in  the  body 
cavity;  and,  to  one  side  of  the  hankie,  the 
knife  between  cuts,  so  I don’t  forget  where 
I dropped  it  in  the  leaves  or  snow. 

Unfolded,  the  hankie  becomes  an  in- 
stant picnic  cloth  for  my  midday  lunch  in 
the  field.  When  I don’t  want  my  pants  to 
get  dirty  or  damp,  I spread  it  out  for  a dry, 
clean  seat  on  a grimy  log,  rock  or  the 

HUNTING  HANKIES  are  a must-have  for  any 
outdoor  activity  — not  just  hunting. 
Camping  and  hiking  also  provide  many 
opportunities  to  use  hankies. 
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ground.  No  pillow  or  bottom  sheet  avail- 
able when  1 want  to  woods  snooze?  The 
hankie  makes  a soft  surface  on  which  I’m 
comfortable  laying  my  head. 

When  I forget  a heart  and  liver  hag,  I 
wrap  this  venison  meals-to-be  in  a clean 
hankie  and  tie  the  four  corners  together  to 
make  a carry  sack.  Sometimes  I sling  this 
on  a stick,  cartoon  hobo-style,  to  tote  out 
of  the  woods.  If  I tie  just  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  bandana,  it  becomes  a four-sided 
sling.  Cinch  the  ends  up  tight  toward  the 
middle,  and  it’s  a secure  pouch  that  can  he 
stowed  in  a pocket  or  pack.  A hunting 
hankie  makes  a serviceable  berry  pail,  from 
which  stains  can  be  easily  washed. 

Fold  a big  hunting  hankie  in  half  to 
make  a triangle,  and  you’ve  got  a kerchief, 
if  you’re  a woman,  or  a hood,  if  you’re  a 
man  and  don’t  want  to  call  it  a kerchief. 
Knot  it  either  under  your  chin  or  at  the 
nape  of  your  neck.  If  you  forget  a hat,  the 
bandana  will  make  a head  covering  that 
may  not  keep  you  dry  long,  but  will  be 
warmer  than  no  head  cover  at  all.  Unfor- 
tunately, orange,  100-percent  cotton 
hankies  are  not  brilliant  enough  to  meet 
fluorescent  orange  requirements.  Currently 
only  synthetic  material  can  he  made  so 
fluorescent,  so  hankies  are  better  as  liners 
under  thin  hunting  hats  or  caps  that  don’t 
have  built-in  ear  flaps. 

If  the  day  is  hot  and  sunny,  one  edge  of 
an  unfolded  hunting  hankie  can  be  tucked 
under  the  back  and  sides  of  a hat  to  make 
a desert  sunshade,  to  keep  the  ears  and  neck 
from  burning.  Or  roll  and  secure  it  around 
the  brow  as  a sweatband.  Still  feel  too  hot? 
Soak  the  hankie  in  a cool  spring  or  stream, 
and  wipe  your  flushed  face,  then  resoak  and 
reroll  the  cloth.  Tie  it  around  your  neck  to 
cool  the  skin  and  blood  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  hankies  can 


double  as  washcloths  or  towels.  They  can 
even  help  do  the  camp  dishes.  They  make 
good  cleaning  rags  for  guns  and  equipment. 
They  are  cheap  enough  to  dispose  of  if  they 
become  too  soiled  to  wash,  biankies  can 
be  used  to  apply  oils,  ointments,  polishes 
and  cleaners  or  to  staunch  fluid  leaks  and 
blood  flows.  Clean  hankies  may  not  be  ster- 
ile, but  they’re  better  than  dry  leaves  in  a 
first  aid  need.  Just  fold  and  place  against 
the  wound.  Need  to  secure  the  makeshift 
bandage?  Cut  a strip  from  one  edge  of  the 
hankie  and  tie  it  on. 

A hunting  hankie  can  provide  a cush- 
ioned grip  when  trying  to  open  a jar  lid  or 
untwist  a reluctant  thread.  Wrapped 
around  the  hand,  it  can  fend  off  briars. 
Wrapped  around  the  dragging  stick,  it  can 
prevent  blisters.  Fold  or  wad  it  to  make  a 
cushion  against  chafing  or  bruising  under 
a tight  pack  strap  or  gun  sling.  Use  it  as  a 
space-filler  when  there  are  gaps. 

A hunting  hankie  stuffed  inside  a shirt 
collar  blocks  the  wind.  Stuffed  into  a hole 
in  a tent  screen  it  stops  mosquitoes.  At  the 
campsite,  use  it  to  filter  water,  so  dirt  and 
debris  don’t  clog  the  purifier  pump,  or  to 
filter  sunlight  from  your  eyes  when  you’re 
trying  to  take  a mid-afternoon  nap. 

Rip  a bandana  lengthwise  to  make  mul- 
tiple strips  as  long  as  one  side  of  the  cloth. 
Or  cut  it  around  the  inside  edge,  moving 
ever  inward  toward  the  center,  for  a longer, 
single  length  of  cloth.  The  resulting  “rope” 
can  be  doubled  and  twisted  or  three-way 
braided  for  strength. 

Hunting  hankies  can  even  be  a sort  of 
calendar  or  trip  journal.  Was  that  Monday 
when  we  hiked  to  the  overlook?  When  I 
get  the  vacation  photos  hack,  I see  that  the 
color  of  the  hunting  hankie  I carried  was 
turquoise.  Monday  was  the  orange  hankie. 
Turquoise  was  Tuesday.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Marcia  and  Bruce  didn’t  realize  how  fortunate 
they  were  when  they  got  to  spend  a June  day 
with  “River  Keeper”  Dick  Krear. 


Down  the 

Allegheny 


A SPECTACULAR  FIRST  day  of  June 
and  my  husband  Bruce  and  I are 
heading  down  the  river  with  the  “Admiral 
of  the  Allegheny.”  Dick  Krear  likes  the 
honorary  title,  and  he  deserves  it.  As  an 
unpaid  “River  Keeper,”  he  keeps  a vigilant 
eye  on  the  Allegheny  from  Franklin  to 
Foxburg.  He  has  also  been  honored  for 
bringing  together  utility  companies  and 
conservationists  in  the  construction  of 
osprey  and  peregrine  falcon  nesting  boxes 
along  the  river’s  shores. 

He  has  been  a “river  rat”  ever  since  his 
boyhood  in  Emlen.  At  10  he  was  already 
navigating  a canoe  on  the  river  by  him- 
self. But  on  this  day,  as  a licensed  commer- 
cial captain,  he  is  navigating  a 24-foot 
johnboat  that  he  purchased  three  years  ago 
to  fulfill  a dream.  He  wanted  to  provide 
nature  tours  on  the  river  so  people  would 
learn  to  appreciate  it.  Krear  named  his  busi- 
ness Red-Tail  Eco  Tours,  an  apt  title  be- 
cause red-tailed  hawks  are  common  rap- 
tors along  the  river  and  because  Krear  is 
also  a falconer. 

With  more  than  40  years  of  experience 
on  the  river,  Krear  is  eminently  qualified 
to  talk  about  the  human  and  environmen- 


tal influences,  as  well  as  natural  history  of 
the  Allegheny.  And  we  quickly  discover 
he  is  also  a raconteur,  a person  full  of  an- 
ecdotes, about  river  life  that  he  and  others 
have  observed. 

“Some  folks,”  he  says,  “told  me  that  they 
watched  a bald  eagle  holding  onto  a 2Vi- 
foot  carp  swim  across  the  river.”  Most 
likely,  rather  than  swimming,  the  eagle  was 
towing  the  carp  along  the  surface  until  it 
reached  the  shore.  Whatever  is  true,  there’s 
no  doubt  that  Krear  is  particularly  happy 
about  the  return  of  bald  eagles  to  the  river. 
Several  fly  over  during  our  trip  and  he 
pointed  out  an  adult  standing  on  a mas- 
sive nest,  which  he  tells  us  is  four  years  old. 
Two  years  in  a row  two  young  have  fledged 
from  it. 

Other  wildlife  has  come  hack,  too. 
When  Krear  was  a hoy  there  were  no  hea- 
vers near  the  river.  Now  there  are  more 
every  year.  Wood  ducks  are  another  suc- 
cess story.  “They  were  a rare  sight  15  years 
ago,”  he  comments  when  several  fly  past. 

We  are  taking  his  5 -hour  tour  from 
Kennerdell  to  Foxburg,  moving  slowly  and 
quietly  along  as  Krear  shows  us  “his”  river. 
The  water  is  high,  so  we  can  explore  the 
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many  backwaters  in  the  flat'hottom  boat. 
“I  love  these  little  channels,”  he  says  as  he 
points  out  an  active  colony  of  hank  swal- 
lows. bfe  also  shows  us  freshwater  jellyfish, 
a sign  of  good  water,  according  to  Krear. 

bfe  names  each  stream  that  flows  into 
the  river  — the  mouth  of  Little  Scruhgrass 
Creek,  Big  Scruhgrass  Creek,  Whann  Run 
and  Shaull  Run,  and  around  every  hend 
and  on  every  snag  he  knows  what  to  ex- 
pect. “Usually  some  woodies  around  here,” 
he  says,  and  there  are.  “Should  he  some 
basking  turtles  on  that  bank,”  he  tells  us, 
and  we  watch  several  eastern  spiny  softshell 
turtles  slide  into  the  water.  “1  just  call  them 
leatherbacks,”  Krear  says.  “I’m  seeing  more 
and  more  of  them.” 

“Leatherback”  is  probably  a better  name 
lor  this  aquatic  turtle,  because  its  tan-col- 
ored shell  doesn’t  have  the  horny  plates  of 
other  northeastern  turtles.  Instead  it  is 
leathery  and  flexible  around  its  edges.  In 
Pennsylvania,  found  only  in  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Allegheny-Ohio  drainage  system,  the 
eastern  spiny  softshell  turtle  eats  crayfish, 
fish  and  especially  aquatic  insects.  One  of 
those  aquatic  insects,  a mayfly,  lands  on 
Krear’s  hat  and  reminds  him  that  there  has 
been  a good  caddisfly  hatch,  too. 

I’m  amazed  that  no  other  boats  are  on 
the  river  this  brilliant  day,  and  few  people 
heard  or  seen  on  shore,  despite  most  of  the 
land  being  privately  owned  and  occasional 
homes  and  camps  dotting  the  riverbank. 
One  home  sends  Krear  into  a mini-fit.  A 


landowner  is  filling  in  the  back  channel 
below  his  house  with  dirt.  “What’s  he  do- 
ing that  for?”  he  asks,  and  immediately 
notes  the  location  because  he  plans  to  re- 
port the  illegal  action.  Previously,  he  has 
reported  several  homeowners  who  have 
allowed  sediment  to  run  into  the  river  from 
raw  dirt  hanks  below  their  homes.  Clearly, 
he  takes  his  River  Keeper  duties  seriously. 

Our  day,  though,  is  mostly  one  of  natu- 
ral beauty,  because  much  of  the  riverbank 
is  forested  and  the  neotropical  migrants  are 
back  and  singing  — scarlet  tanagers,  black- 
and-white  warblers,  rose-breasted  gros- 
beaks, wood  thrushes,  eastern  wood 
pewees,  northern  parulas  and  red-eyed 
vireos  — and  once  Krear  points  out  spot- 
ted sandpipers  bobbing  up  and  down  on 
the  gravelly  edge  of  the  shoreline.  A great 
blue  heron  flaps  past  and  a mature  red- 
tailed hawk  harries  a bald  eagle. 

“There’s  a merg,”  Krear  says  while  point- 
ing out  a female  common  merganser  sit- 
ting on  a flat  rock.  We  also  get  a close  look 
at  a red-breasted  merganser  when  we  ap- 
proach one  that  can’t  fly.  “He’s  been  there 
for  weeks,”  Krear  tells  us. 

Red-breasted  mergansers  migrate 
through  northwestern  Pennsylvania  in 
April,  on  their  way  to  Canada  where  they 
breed.  We  are  lucky  to  see  this  left-behind 
diving  duck  and  take  full  advantage  to 
study  his  crested  black  head,  long  red  beak, 
wide  white  collar  and  rusty  breast. 

We  continue  to  be  amazed  by  Krear’s 
knowledge  of  the  river.  He  points  out 
ice  scars  on  sycamore  trees  along  the 
shore.  The  sycamores  took  a heat- 
ing during  the  brutally  cold  win- 
ter of  1977-78,  when  ice  floes 
knocked  some  down  and  dam- 
aged others.  That  was  the  time 
when  Krear  found  a small  open- 
ing in  the  river  where  he  put  in 
his  canoe  and  paddled  between 
two  10-foot  walls  of  ice.  “I  must 
have  been  nuts.  I never  felt  so 
alone  as  then,  but  it  was  the  most 
spectacular  thing  I have  ever  seen.” 
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He  has  a wonderful  memory 
for  how  the  river  has  changed 
over  the  years.  “These  little 
backwaters  used  to  be  filled 
with  bullfrogs,”  he  says.  “But 
when  they  built  the  Kinzua 
Dam  it  made  the  water 
colder,  so  now  their  eggs  won’t 
hatch.” 

With  no  prior  warning,  he 
pulls  into  shore  and  helps  us  out  of 
the  boat.  We  follow  him  up  a short  path 
through  a woodlot  filled  with  false 
Solomon’s  seals,  white  violets,  jack-in-the- 
pulpits  and  skunk  cabbage,  and  along  a 
boulder-lined  stream  until  we  reach  what 
is  clearly  the  surprise  of  the  trip  — a 20- 
foot  waterfall.  Slowly  we  work  our  way 
down  through  the  boulders  to  the  water 
for  a closer  look  at  the  falls  glittering  in 
the  sunlight.  We  also  stop  to  admire  a large 
yellow  birch  tree  growing  atop  one  of  the 
rocks,  its  roots  snaking  down  over  its  sides, 
and  the  beds  of  common  polypody  or 
rockcap  ferns  that  blanket  the  boulder  tops. 

Krear  tells  us  we  are  on  private  prop- 
erty, but  that  he  has  permission  from  the 
landowner  to  share  this  wonderful  place 
with  his  clients.  I am  particularly  impressed 
by  the  abundance  of  hobblebush,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  loveliest  native  shrubs, 
growing  beside  the  stream.  In  most  places 
deer  have  destroyed  it,  but  here  the  steep 
rocky  terrain  protects  it. 

Krear  gives  us  a running  commentary 
on  the  plants  in  the  area  and  those  we  see 
from  his  boat  — banks  of  rhododendron 
and  wild  azalea.  But  he  inveighs  against 
patches  of  the  invasive  Japanese  kno tweed 
growing  along  the  river.  That’s  one  new 
arrival  he  is  not  pleased  about. 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  natural  life 
in,  on  and  beside  the  river  has  improved 
over  his  lifetime,  and  his  boat  trip  is  a litany 
of  praise  for  the  changes.  “More  porcupines 
than  there  used  to  be.”  “The  bass  fishing 
has  improved  immensely.”  “This  creek  was 
dead  from  mining;  now  it’s  better.” 

We  watch  two  crows  chase  a red-tailed 


hawk  and  30  turkey  vultures  circle  over- 
head. We  see  another  relative  newcomer 
to  the  river,  a douhle-crested  cormorant, 
and  admire  the  tropical  look  of  a yellow 
tiger  swallowtail  butterfly  as  it  flits  past. 

In  2002  Krear  took  230  people  on  trips 
that  amounted  to  1 ,000  miles  on  the  river 
for  him.  “I’ve  met  great  people  doing  this,” 
he  says.  School  students,  teachers,  outing 
clubs,  birders,  camera  clubs.  Scout  troops 
and  senior  citizen  groups  have  taken  his  na- 
ture tours.  “The  more  you  teach  people 
about  the  river,  the  better  the  chances  for 
the  river  to  be  protected,”  he  tells  us. 

After  five  hours  on  the  Allegheny  with 
Krear  we  leave  convinced  that  this  section 
of  the  river  is  in  good  hands,  and  we  were 
grateful  to  have  shared  it  with  such  a 
knowledgeable  naturalist. 

Twenty-five  days  later,  at  5 1 , Dick  Krear 
died  of  liver  disease.  We  were  stunned.  He 
had  looked  perfectly  healthy,  his  tanned, 
weather-beaten  face  wreathed  in  a graying 
beard,  yet  his  obituary  said  he  had  died  af- 
ter an  extended  illness.  How  well  he  had 
hidden  it  from  everyone.  His  friends  from 
the  Seneca  Rocks  Audubon  in  Clarion, 
where  we  first  met  him,  were  similarly 
shocked.  They  sent  a delegation  to  his 
viewing,  and  my  friend  Margaret 
Buckwalter  sent  me  an  account  of  it.  “He 
was  laid  out  in  his  river  cap  and  brown  T- 
shirt  with  a wildlife  picture  on  it.  Good  old 
Dick  — defying  convention  to  the  end.  He 
will  be  missed.” 

Most  of  all,  the  river  will  miss  him.  Who 
will  advocate  for  it  now?  □ 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.j.  Reilly 


The  Backyard 
Archer 


SOME  OF  MY  fondest  childhood 
memories  are  of  slinging  arrows  with 
my  recurve  how  at  targets  stationed  in  my 
backyard.  Many  days  I spent  hour  after 
hour  after  school  shooting  at  circles  that  I 
had  drawn  with  magic  marker  on  sections 
of  cardboard.  I’d  shoot  and  shoot  and  shoot 
until  the  cardboard  was  in  tatters,  and  then 
I’d  tack  a new  piece  to  my  backstop.  It  was 
there  in  my  backyard  that  I developed  my 
deep  affinity  for  the  game  of  archery.  And 
that  love  of  the  sport  continues  today. 

If  there’s  one  thing  serious  bowhunters 
can’t  do  enough  of,  it’s  practice.  Getting 
within  archery  distance  of  a white-tailed 
deer  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  endeav- 
ors  the  hunting  world  has  to  offer.  It’s  an 
unnerving  experience  that  evokes  a strong 
physical  reaction.  Your  pulse  quickens. 
Your  palms  sweat.  Your  legs  shake. 

And  as  your  body  is  going  through  all 
this,  you  have  to  find  the  self-control  to 
draw  hack  your  bow,  take  steady  aim  and 
release  an  arrow  at  the  deer,  all  without 
being  detected  by  the  deer.  In  this  situa- 
tion, instinct  takes  over  the  well-practiced 
archer,  and  the  act  of  shooting  is  automatic. 

Whether  you’re  an  avid  howhunter  or 
just  love  slinging  arrows  at  targets,  there’s 
no  better  place  to  practice  than  your  own 
backyard.  It’s  always  open  for  business.  No 
fee  is  charged.  And  the  shooting  line  is 
never  crowded.  There  are,  however,  many 
safety  precautions  you  need  to  take  to  pro- 
tect your  family  and  your  neighbors. 

Before  you  shoot  a single  arrow  in  your 


backyard,  make  sure  that  shooting  archery 
equipment  is  permitted  in  your  municipal- 
ity. Some  townships  and  boroughs  have 
ordinances  stating  that  it  is  illegal  to  shoot 
any  projectiles  within  their  boundaries. 
This  rule  naturally  would  apply  to  back- 
yard archery. 

Once  you’ve  determined  that  it’s  legal 
for  you  to  shoot  in  your  yard,  it’s  not  a bad 
idea  to  go  ask  your  immediate  neighbors  if 
they  have  any  problems  with  you  shooting 
your  bow.  If  they  say  it  would  really  bother 
them,  respect  their  position  and  don’t 
shoot.  Maintaining  harmony  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  far  more  important  than  shoot- 
ing your  how  in  your  yard. 

If  the  neighbors  have  no  objections  and 
there’s  no  law  that  says  you  can’t  shoot, 
then  it’s  time  to  map  out  your  shooting 
range.  Don’t  think  you  need  acres  and  acres 
of  space  so  you  can  shoot  at  20,  30  and 
even  40  yards.  If  all  you  can  set  up  is  a 10- 
yard  range,  that’s  okay.  Any  shooting  is 
better  than  none. 

When  you’re  figuring  out  where  to  shoot 
in  your  yard,  the  overriding  question  that 
should  guide  your  target  placement  is 
“Where  will  the  arrow  go  if  I miss?”  Acci- 
dents can  happen  to  even  the  best  shoot- 
ers, so  never  assume  you’re  too  good  to  miss 
the  target.  Mechanical  releases  and  strings 
can  break  when  you’re  at  full  draw,  or  it’s 
possible  you  might  release  an  arrow  before 
you’re  ready.  Prepare  for  the  worst  and 
you’ll  minimize  your  potential  problems. 

When  possible,  use  existing  land  or 
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SOME  POPULAR  backyard  targets  are  (left 
to  right)  a 3-D  deer;  stacks  of  target  bales 
with  paper  bullseyes  tacked  to  them;  and 
foam  blocks. 

building  features  on  your  property  to  back 
up  your  target.  If  you  can  shoot  into  the 
side  of  a hill,  that’s  probably  the  best  sce- 
nario for  the  backyard  archer.  In  my  yard, 
I place  my  foam  targets  up  against  the  20- 
foot-tall  rear  brick  wall  of  my  garage.  Sure, 
it’s  hard  on  arrows  when  I miss,  hut  I’d 
rather  destroy  an  arrow  than  send  it  sail- 
ing into  a neighbor’s  yard. 

If  you  don’t  have  a natural  or  existing 
manmade  backstop,  like  a brick  wall,  you’re 
going  to  have  to  build  a backstop.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  one  to  make  is  the  bale  wall. 
All  you  need  is  a wood  frame  to  support 
one,  two  or  three  stacked  target  bales.  You 
can  make  the  wall  as  big  or  as  small  as  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  protection. 

Be  sure  to  use  target  bales,  not  hay  bales, 
for  your  wall.  Granted,  they  look  like  hay 
hales  and  are  often  called  hay  bales,  but 
target  bales  are  markedly  different  from 
average,  everyday  bales  of  hay.  Target  bales 
are  usually  made  out  of  long,  fine  wood 
shavings  that  are  packed  extremely  tight. 
That  tight  packing  is  what  prevents  arrows 
from  flying  straight  through  them.  These 
bales  will  wear  out  over  time,  making  it 
possible  for  archers  to  eventually  shoot 
through  them,  so  you  have  to  monitor  their 
wear. 

Whatever  you  plan  to  use  for  a back- 
stop, it  has  to  he  something  that  will  stop 
an  arrow  that’s  fired  over,  under  or  to  ei- 
ther side  of  your  target.  I’ve  seen  some 




P.j.  Reilly 

backyard  archers  place  raised  platforms  in 
their  yard  that  hold  target  hales  about  two 
feet  off  the  ground.  What  happens  if  the 
archer  shoots  low?  There’s  a gap  between 
the  bale  and  the  ground.  That’s  not  good. 

Once  you’ve  got  a backstop,  it’s  time  to 
pick  a target.  If  your  backstop  is  made  of 
target  bales,  you  can  simply  tack  a paper 
target  to  the  bales.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
other  options  as  well.  Bowhunters  would 
do  well  with  a 3-D  foam  deer.  Nothing  will 
prepare  you  for  shooting  at  a live  deer  like 
shooting  at  a life-size  replica.  You  can  find 
3-D  targets  nowadays  at  any  archery  sup- 
ply store. 

Foam  block  targets  with  bullseyes  on 
them  are  extremely  popular  among  back- 
yard archers  these  days.  Generally,  the  foam 
is  more  weatherproof  and  durable  than  tar- 
get hales.  Personally,  my  favorite  foam  tar- 
get is  “The  Block.”  This  target  comes  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  it’s  virtually  indestruc- 
tible. 

What  distinguishes  The  Block  from 
other  foam  targets  is  that  it’s  made  of  a se- 
ries of  thin  layers  of  foam  stacked  on  top 
of  each  other,  rather  than  a single  mass  of 
foam.  The  layered  foam  stands  up  better 
to  repeated  shooting  than  the  solid  foam, 
which  is  prone  to  developing  holes. 

Whatever  type  of  target  you  choose,  if 
you  want  to  practice  with  broadheads  in 
your  yard,  make  sure  your  target  is  rated 

PLACING  A BACKSTOP  behind  your  target 
is  crucial  for  the  backyard  archer.  If  you 
don't  have  a natural  barrier,  you'll  have  to 
build  one,  like  this  bale  wall. 
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for  use  with  hroadheads.  It  you  shoot  a 
hroadhead  at  a target  that’s  intended  for 
use  only  with  field  tips,  you’ll  probably 
shoot  right  through  it,  or  you’ll  damage 
your  hroadhead.  If  you  regularly  shoot  at 
bales  in  your  yard,  get  a foam  target  to  shoot 
hroadheads  into.  Broadheads  can  get  stuck 
inside  hales  so  that  they’re  nearly  impos- 
sible  to  remove. 

If  you  have  the  room  and  the  time,  prac- 
tice in  your  backyard  at  40  and  50  yards. 
Nothing  will  make  you  a better  shot  at  20 
yards  than  becoming  a good  shot  at  50.  At 
longer  distances,  shooting  form  becomes 
more  critical.  With  today’s  flat-shooting 
compound  hows,  a slight  twitch  of  your  arm 


BACKYARD  SHOOTING  is  a great  way  for 
kids  and  their  parents  to  spend  an 
afternoon  together. 

might  not  affect  your  arrow’s  flight  at  20 
yards.  But  everything  is  magnified  at  longer 
ranges.  Shoot  regularly  at  50  yards  and  you 
will  be  forced  to  develop  a good  solid  shoot- 
ing form,  or  you  won’t  hit  the  bullseye  very 
often.  When  you  take  that  solid  form  to 
the  20-yard  line,  you’ll  he  able  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  bullseye. 

Setting  up  a backyard  range  is  a great 
way  to  introduce  kids  to  archery.  What 
could  be  easier  than  grabbing  the  how  and 
some  arrows  and  heading  to  the  backyard 
to  kill  some  targets?  If  you  have  to  pack  up 
the  kids  and  the  equipment  and  drive  a few 
miles  to  the  nearest  public  range,  where 
you  might  have  to  wait  for  room  to  shoot, 
every  time  you  want  to  shoot,  the  kids 
might  begin  to  loathe  the  excursions.  In 
your  backyard,  the  kids  can  pick  up  their 
bows  whenever  they  want,  shoot  until  they 
get  bored  and  then  head  off  to  do  some- 
thing else.  That’s  how  you  plant  the  seeds 
for  a lifelong  love  of  the  sport.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Which  Squirrel  is  it? 

Identify  the  species  of  squirrels.  Place  an  A for  Fox 

S for  Flying 

Chipmunk-size  ^ {qj- 

Largest  in  weight  and  length  L for  Gray 

Also  called  “chickaree” 

Most  energetic 
Fewest  natural  enemies 
Most  commonly  seen 
Nocturnal 


Copy  the  letters  to  complete  the  sentence. 
All  species  of  squirrels  are 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Developing  the 
Special  Load 


i T S IT  OKAY  if  I use  your  benchrest  to 
test  some  loads?”  an  acquaintance  asked. 
“I’m  building  a deer  load  for  my  hunting 
buddy.  He’s  always  used  factory  loads,  but 
I want  him  to  get  started  on  reloads  be- 
cause they’re  better.” 

I gave  my  permission  and  he  soon  drove 
up  the  dirt  road  to  my  range.  The  bench 
was  only  about  15  feet  from  the  road,  and 
although  I was  busy  with  gun  work,  I heard 
him  shoot  a few  times.  I was  surprised  when 
he  appeared  back  at  the  shop  so  soon  to 
thank  me  for  the  use  of  my  range.  He  said 
he  had  found  the  load  the  fellow  needed. 
This  aroused  my  curiosity  to  where  I had 
to  find  out  how  he  had  decided  on  a load 
after  firing  only  a few  shots. 

After  I asked  he  replied  that  he  had 
loaded  nine  cartridges  with  the  same  bul- 
let, three  sets  with  a half  of  a grain  of  dif- 
ference in  the  powder  charges.  The  first 
load  combination  gave  the  tightest  group 
at  100  yards,  as  the  3-shot  group  on  the 
first  target  was  just  under  three  inches.  The 
second  target  had  a 4-inch  group,  and  the 
last  target  had  two  shots  close  to  each  other 
with  a third  drifting  far  from  the  others. 
Although  the  first  two  groups  were  far  from 
spectacular,  they  would  have  been  ad- 
equate for  deer  out  to  100  yards. 

That  was  more  than  40  years  ago,  but  I 
still  think  of  that  episode  almost  every  time 
I hear  hunters  and  reloaders  discussing  load 
development.  Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  this 
particular  episode. 


Back  in  the  1950s,  many  hunters  and 
shooters  were  skeptical  of  the  whole  home 
reloading  idea.  It’s  true  that  reloading  was 
not  brand  new  when  it  hit  the  shooting 
scene  in  1946.  It’s  fair  to  say  that  competi- 
tive shooters  and  some  hunters  had  been 
reloading  their  own  ammo  for  years,  but  it 
was  literally  brand  new  to  thousands  of 
shooters  after  World  War  II.  I recall  a 
shotshell  reloading  demonstration  I at- 
tended in  1946,  just  after  returning  home 
from  the  military.  I specifically  asked  the 
fellow  doing  the  reloading  if  there  would 
be  reloading  presses  for  metallic  cartridges. 
I also  recall  that  after  the  demonstration, 
there  were  pros  and  cons  flying  left  and 
right  among  the  dozen  or  more  people  in 
attendance. 

By  the  end  of  the  1950s,  home  reload- 
ing was  gaining  converts  by  the  thousands. 
It  seemed  that  everyone  wanted  to  get  into 
the  act,  and  it  appeared  that  reloads  might 
send  factory  cartridges  into  the  sunset.  The 
feeling  was  so  strong  about  the  quality  of 
handloads  that  many  reloaders  were  say- 
ing handloads  were  better  than  factory 
rounds.  Well,  it  was  untrue  then,  and  it’s 
untrue  now. 

The  advantages  the  reloaded  round  has 
over  a factory  cartridge  is  that  with  enough 
testing  and  bookkeeping,  it’s  possible  to  get 
tighter  groups  than  those  from  factory 
ammo,  when  the  right  primer/powder/bul- 
let combination  is  found.  But  rest  assured 
that  those  optimal  combinations  won’t  be 
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BUILDING  THE 
special  load  for  a 
particular  rifle 
may  be  a lot  of 
work  and  testing, 
but  it  can  pay  off. 
This  5-shot  group 
was  fired  with  a 
7mm  Remington 
Magnum  at  500 
yards.  The  group 
measured 
approximately 
1 V2-inches. 


Helen  Lewis 


found  by  firing  a half  dozen  or  so  rounds. 
Surprisingly,  it  might  turn  out  that  a load 
combination  suggested  in  a current  reload- 
ing manual  is  the  one  that  will  produce  the 
best  results  from  your  rifle,  and  here’s  a case 
in  point. 

Around  1961  1 obtained  a .25  Neidner 
Improved  (the  .25  Neidner  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Remington  .25-06)  and  several 
boxes  of  fire-formed  empty  brass.  After 
shooting  several  loads  recommended  by  the 
original  owner,  1 developed  my  own  load. 
1 was  full  of  optimism  and  had  great  inten- 
tions, but  it  should  have  been  evident  to 
me  that  1 didn’t  know  much  about 
handloading,  powders  and  primers,  or  how 
to  develop  a load.  Still,  1 plunged  into  the 
project  after  making  sure  1 had  four  or  five 
brands  of  powder  and  primers.  1 won’t  go 
into  the  sad  details,  except  to  say  1 spent 
most  of  the  summer  firing  5-shot  groups, 
measuring  targets  and  keeping  an  accurate 
record  of  everything  from  temperatures, 
wind,  light  conditions  and  even  how  well 
1 thought  1 held  the  sight  picture.  With 
possibly  300  rounds  or  more  fired  in  the 
.25  Neidner  Improved  I found,  to  my  cha- 
grin, the  load  combination  that  produced 
the  best  groups  was  only  a grain  difference 
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in  the  weight  of  the  powder  from  a 
load  combination  with  the  same 
type  of  powder  and  bullet  weight 
suggested  in  the  1960  Speer  Reload^ 
ing  Manual  for  Wildcat  Cartridges. 
That  more  or  less  put  a damper  on 
my  desire  to  do  long-term  load  de- 
velopment. To  be  honest,  I didn’t 
understand  load  development,  and 
I failed  to  realize  that  my  rifle  was  a 
used  wildcat  with  a spotter  harrel.  I 
simply  assumed  the  bore  was  in  good 
shape,  but  I really  had  no  way  of 
checking.  These  ingredients  can 
play  havoc  with  developing  an  ac- 


ize  I was  not  a one-hole  shooter.  1 didn’t 
understand  mirage,  barrel  temperature  or 
the  impact  of  recoil. 

When  the  shooter  in  the  opening  of  this 
article  was  explaining  the  groups  he  had 
fired,  he  kept  rubbing  his  shoulder.  When 
I asked  him  if  he  had  hurt  his  shoulder,  he 
pulled  hack  his  shirt  and  showed  me  a large 
reddish  area  caused  by  the  recoil.  He  said 
he  never  realized  how  hard  a .308  kicked. 
He  admitted  he  had  become  recoil  shy,  and 
that  holding  a steady  sight  picture  was  dif- 
ficult. As  for  the  loads  he  tested,  there  was 
probably  little  or  no  difference  in  accuracy 
among  the  three  load  combinations  with 
powder  charges  only  a half-grain  difference. 
It’s  also  possible  that  the  last  combination 
he  had  fired  may  have  been  the  best,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  concentrate  more  on  aim- 
ing than  on  recoil.  It’s  next  to  impossible 
to  shoot  tight  groups  if  recoil  is  a problem. 
I think  this  individual  would  have  been 
wiser  to  load  20  rounds  of  one  primer/pow- 
der/bullet combination  and,  after  carefully 
measuring  each  group,  calculated  a group 
average,  which  he  could  then  compare  with 
other  combinations. 

In  a big  game  cartridge,  increasing  pow- 
der weight  by  a halt  grain  doesn’t  have 
much  effect  on  velocity  or  accuracy.  I 
wouldn’t  make  that  statement  regarding  a 
precision-made  benchrest  rifle  constructed 
with  high  quality  components  and  skilled 
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workmanship  right  down  to  the  2 -ounce 
trigger,  but  factory  big  game  rifles  are  mass 
produced  and  do  not  have  absolute  toler- 
ances like  a custom  built  rifle.  To  prove  my 
point,  the  .25  Neidner  Improved  I wasted 
a summer  on  in  quest  of  a one-hole  pro- 
ducing load  combination  was  little  more 
than  a barrel  screwed  into  a Mauser  98  ac- 
tion with  a trigger  that  possibly  weighed 
four  pounds.  No  further  enhancements  or 
alterations  were  made.  That  rifle  was  not 
capable  of  shooting  half-inch  or  less  5 -shot 
groups  at  100  yards  with  any  load. 

Over  the  nearly  40  years  I’ve  been  writ- 
ing for  Game  News,  I’ve  been  asked  dozens 
of  times  for  secret  loads  that  I use.  I’m  sure 
most  readers  won’t  believe  me,  but  I nor- 
mally stay  one  to  two  grains  under  maxi- 
mum. After  performing  many  pressure 
tests,  I have  a new  respect  for  the  maxi- 
mum listed  powder  charges.  While  the  max 
loads  are  usually  safe  to  shoot  in  rifles  in 
good  condition,  they  can  drive  chamber 
pressure  above  60,000  psi,  which  should 
be  the  maximum  limit  for  all  rifle  car- 
tridges. In  fact,  staying  in  the  55,000  psi 


SEATING  PRIMERS  is  not  a hit-and-miss 
affair.  Each  primer  must  be  seated  firmly 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pocket,  with  all  anvil 
legs  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  pocket. 


range  is  even  better. 

Chamber  pressure  testing  equipment  is 
not  common  or  inexpensive.  This  means 
the  handloader  has  no  exact  way  of  know- 
ing what  pressure  his  loads  are  producing. 
Carefully  measuring  the  cartridge  head  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  a reliable 
method.  If  the  head  shows  expansion,  it 
reveals  that  pressures  are  getting  too  high. 
There’s  no  way  to  get  a pounds  per  square 
inch  reading,  though,  so  it’s  wise  to  stop 
and  cut  back  the  powder  charge  by  several 
or  more  grains  when  rim  expansion  is  evi- 
dent. The  handloader  is  at  a loss  to  know 
just  exactly  how  much  pressure  caused  the 
head  to  expand,  however. 

This  column  is  not  about  pressure,  but 
pressure  is  a major  concern  when  develop- 
ing a load,  and  that’s  doubly  true  when 
working  with  a wildcat  cartridge.  Cham- 
ber pressure  is  a complicated  subject  in- 
volving the  rifle’s  action,  its  bolt  thrust  and 
the  design  of  the  case.  Common  signs  of 
excessive  pressure  are  sticking  bolt  handles, 
cratered  primers  and  hard  to  extract  cases. 
These  are  possibly  early  warning  signs,  but 
it’s  also  wise  to  watch  for  case  head  rim  ex- 
pansion. First,  precisely  measure  the  rim 
diameter  of  an  unfired  (new,  if  possible) 
case.  Then  measure  just  as  precisely  the 
same  case’s  rim  diameter  after  the  firing. 
This  may  require  shooting  several  or  more 
cases  to  get  an  average  rim  expansion.  If 
expansion  is  present,  chamber  pressure  is 
too  high  for  that  particular  rifle,  and  the 
powder  charge  should  he  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. 

With  load  development  I believe  the 
paramount  goal  is  to  find  a component 
combination  that  gives  the  best  accu- 
racy — not  speed.  Build  a load  that  is  ac- 
curate and  free  of  excessive  pressure  signs. 
Instead  of  competing  with  factory  ammo, 
strive  to  get  the  same  dependability  the 
factory  round  offers.  After  all,  down 
through  the  decades,  millions  of  hunters 
have  enjoyed  great  success  in  the  white- 
tail  woods  using  store-bought  cartridges. 
That’s  a pretty  good  testimony.  □ 
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IF  YOU  LOOK  arounel  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  life  and 
land  in  our  part  of  the  world  are  stitched  together  by  grapevines.  Gnarled  yet  grace- 
ful,  ragged  hut  resilient,  grapevines  loop,  drape  and  writhe  from  the  soil  to  the  forest 
crown.  Follow  the  curves  and  contortions  and  you  are  likely  to  conclude  that  the  ten- 
drils of  one  individual  plant  reach  and  grasp  throughout  an  acre  of  woods.  Birds  and 
squirrels  nest  in  the  knots  and  tangles.  Predators,  pollinators  and  prey  traverse  the  maze. 
Shreds  of  brown  bark  line  dens,  burrows  and  nests  everywhere.  Even  the  world’s  wine 
enthusiasts  are  indebted  to  these  scruffy  vines.  When  an  aphid  infestation  threat- 
ened cultivated  grapes  across  Europe,  grafting  the  ailing  vines  to  wild  Ameri- 
can rootstock  saved  the  crop. 

The  vines  are  not  particular  in  their  associations.  Oak,  maple,  poplar, 
cherry,  hickory  and  beech  are  all  consorts  to  this  mysterious  plant  with  wood 
that  bends  in  a breeze  and  roots  that  clutch  wherever  its  probing  encounters 
- the  earth. 

R Grapevines  encourage  the  observer  to  consider  how  things  come  to  be 

' as  they  are.  Examine  a grapevine  as  thick  as  your  arm,  anchored  both  in  the 

crown  of  an  80-foot  oak,  and  to  the  ground  40  feet  from  the  oak’s  trunk. 
Flow  did  the  vine  get  up  there?  Clearly,  it  did  not  vault  through  space  to  the 
canopy.  The  grapevine  is  testimony  to  the  natural  fact  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  attain  an  objective.  Trees  achieve  the  universal  objective  of  survival 
toward  reproduction  in  a way  that  we  humans  of  industrial  experience  can 
relate  to  and  sanction.  Each  tree  competes  against  all  others,  striving  always 
upward  toward  the  sun.  A grapevine  — less  resolute,  perhaps,  but  more  resource- 
ful — winds  across  the  forest  until  it  encounters  a promising  seedling.  With 
pliant  tendrils  it  embraces  its  host,  then  rides  it  skyward  toward  the  light,  re- 
serving the  option  to  seek  other  opportunities  when  and  where  they  arise,  so 
that  the  grapevine’s  serpentine  shape  is  a precise  record  of  the  conditions  at 
that  spot  in  the  forest  over  the  life  of  the  vine. 

The  vine’s  leaves  and  fruit  complement  this  tactic.  As  the  vine,  hitched 
to  its  hickory  or  poplar,  attains  altitude  and  exposure,  broad  leaves  pivot 
on  separate  stems  to  track  the  sun.  And  the  fruit,  smooth  seeds  encased  in 
a succulent  sphere,  tempts  grouse,  turkeys  and  robins  alike  to  spread  the 
vine’s  likeness  to  some  other  hillside,  some 
distant  hollow  in  need  of  patient  stitching. 

Consider  grapevines  long  enough  and  they 
pose  more  questions  that  we  yet  seem  un- 
willing to  fully  confront.  In  what  other  ways  is  this  land  stitched  and 
connected?  By  what  other  processes  and  interplay  does  life  in  a forest 
persist?  And  how  long  will  these  forests  enrich  our  lives  and  nourish  our 
spirits  without  our  due  consideration  of  their  mystery  and  their  amazing, 
yet  limited,  ability  to  adapt  and  rebound? 
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Game  Newo  are  now  available. 

The  firet  in  what  will  become  a 
eerieo  of  Field  Note  patcheo 
designed  by,  of  course,  Nick 
Fosato,  and  a “75  years  of 
Game  News”  patch  designed 
by  long-time  Game  News 
artist  Mark  Anderson  are  both 
sure  to  be  hits  for  Game  News 
fans  and  patch  collectors. 

The  4-inch  embroidered  patches 
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dents add  67o  state  sales  tax. 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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nia Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Shipping  & Handling 
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Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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Q*  ^ class  stamp  cost  2 
^ ^ ♦ cents.  Herbert  Hoover 
became  President.  The  infamous  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  massacre  occurred,  as 
did  the  worst  stock  market  crash  in  hiS' 
tory,  which  lead  to  the  Great  Depres- 
sion.  The  latest  information  and  en- 
tertainment  craze  was:  the  radio.  In 
fact,  the  first  car  radios  became  avail- 
able that  year  , and  to  make  one  work, 
all  a person  had  to  do  was  stop,  get 
out  and  mount  an  antenna  on  the  roof. 

1929  is  also  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News  began,  and  now,  75  years 
(900  issues)  later,  the  Game  News  is 
still  going  strong.  Game  News  began 
as  the  “Monthly  Service  Bulletin.” 
The  first  was  11  pages  long  (one  side 
of  the  paper  only)  and  run  off  on  a 
mimeograph  machine.  If  you  don’t  re- 
member mimeograph  machines,  think 
old-fashioned  typewriters  and  carhon 
paper.  If  you  don’t  remember  those, 
think  stone  tablets. 

In  this  age  of  email  and  cell  phones, 
it’s  prohahly  hard  to  also  imagine  that 
the  “Monthly  Service  Bulletin”  began 
as  a way  for  the  Game  Commission  to 
communicate  with  officers  in  the  field, 
and  for  officers  to  communicate 
among  themselves.  This  was  hack 
when  many  officers  had  no  telephones 
and  even  patrolled  on  horseback. 

In  July  of  1931  the  “Monthly  Ser- 
vice Bulletin”  was  renamed  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Game  News,  and  less  than  a 
year  later,  in  April  ’32,  Game  News  was 
made  available  to  the  public.  Subscrip- 
tions were  50  cents  a year,  and  by  the 
time  that  first  issue  came  off  the  press, 
1 ,600  subscribers  had  signed  on. 


Leading  off  that  first  issue  for  the  pub- 
lic, Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  wrote,  “The 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News 
will  help  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to 
learn  more  about  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
open  spaces  and  what  they  mean  to  us,  and 
how  we  can  keep  them  alive  in  health  and 
plenty  for  our  satisfaction  and  their  own.” 

That  statement  is  just  as  true  today. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  Game 
News  is  to  promote  hunting  and  trapping, 
the  programs  of  the  Game  Commission, 
and  the  wise  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  We  cover  just 
about  everything  related  to  outdoor  Penn- 
sylvania except  fishing  and  boating.  Hunt- 
ing, of  course,  is  our  mainstay.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  magazine’s  popularity,  and 
what  sets  us  apart  from  maybe  every  other 
hunting  magazine,  is  that  we  run  “Me  & 
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LEO  LUTTRINGER  is  the  guy  who 
started  it  all,  serving  as  editor  from 
1929  to  1949. 
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Joe”  type  stories  by  everyday  sportsmen  and 
women  — your  friend  or  neighbor,  co- 
worker  or  classmate,  perhaps  even  you  — 
who  have  interesting  hunts  or  other  expe- 
riences to  share. 

Technical  articles  about  Game  Com- 
mission research  projects  and  management 
programs,  most  often  hy  PGC  biologists  or 
staff  writers,  give  you,  our  readers,  the  most 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on 
what  the  agency  is  doing  to  protect  and 
enhance  wildlife  and  hunting  and  trapping. 
Why  the  spring  gobbler  season  opens  when 
it  does,  what  to  do  if  bats  are  in  your  home, 
and  the  latest  Game -Take  survey  results  are 
but  a few  recent  examples  of  how,  through 
Game  News,  readers  are  kept  informed 
about  what  the  PGC  is  doing  and  why. 

Scanning  the  75  years  of  Game  News, 
seeing  the  names  Seth  Gordon,  Roger 
Latham,  Richard  Gerstell,  Ross  Leffler, 
Glenn  Bowers,  Amie  Hayden,  Jerry  Wunz, 
Steve  Liscinsky,  Gary  Alt  and  many  oth- 
ers, reads  like  a who’s  who  of  wildlife  man- 
agement, and  their  writings  represent  a 
comprehensive  history  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  conservation  in  Pennsylvania. 
Maintaining  that  history  is  another  impor- 
tant part  of  Game  News. 

Columnists,  too,  have  been  key  to  the 
popularity  of  Game  News.  Thanks  to  ex- 
perts both  past  and  present,  readers  have 
been  treated  to  the  latest  and  best  infor- 
mation on  firearms  and  shooting,  archery 
and  bowhunting,  wildlife  natural  history 
and  much  more.  Don  Lewis  has  been  pen- 
ning the  “Shooters  Corner”  column  since 
1965.  Simply  amazing.  Just  as 
noteworthy,  especially  considering 
the  dramatic  changes  in  the  sport 
that  took  place  over  the  years,  is 
Keith  Schuyler’s  tenure  as  the 
“Straight  from  the  Bowstring”  col- 

WILL  JOHNS,  NED  SMITH, 
GEORGE  HARRISON,  JIM 
BASHLINE  and  BOB  BELL,  left  to 
right,  gathered  together  in 
Huntingdon  County  in  1971  for  a 
"Came  News  editor"  deer  hunt. 


umnist  from  1964  until  1997.  In  re- 
cent years,  we’ve  enjoyed  the  writings 
of  four  rotating  columnists  in  the  how 
and  gun  columns,  getting  a wider  va- 
riety of  ideas  and  experiences.  Susan 
Pajak,  Ed  Shearer,  Archihold 
Rutledge,  Ted  Truehlood,  Hal 
Harrison,  Linda  Steiner,  Marcia 
Bonta,  Boh  Sopchick,  Connie  Mertz, 
Bill  Einsig,  J im  Varner,  Tom  Forbes  . . . 
the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Since  the  very 
beginning,  the  works  of  many  of  the 
country’s  finest  outdoor  writers  have 
graced  the  pages  of  Game  News. 

Covering  what  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  do  is  another  important 
part  of  Game  News.  Noteworthy  here 
are  the  “Diary,”  Looking  Back”  and 
“Behind  the  Badge”  type  accounts 
we’ve  been  running  almost  continu- 
ously for  nearly  30  years.  In  1977  Jack 
Weaver  started  the  “DGP  Diary”  col- 
umn, which  gave  an  almost  day-hy-day 
account  of  what  field  officers  do 
throughout  the  year.  Other  officers 
penned  this  column  in  following  years, 
voluntarily,  on  top  of  their  regular  job 
demands,  just  to  give  us  all  a better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
wide  variety  of  responsibilities  wild- 
life conservation  officers  and  land 
management  officers  have. 

In  recent  years,  we’ve  been  running 
accounts  of  law  enforcement  cases, 
featuring  a different  officer  each 
month  — who,  again,  write  these  on 
their  own  time,  so  we  can  get  a feel 
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for  what  all  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers face  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Just  check  out  WCO  Fred 
Merluzzi’s  “Broad  Mountain  Bank 
Robber,”  beginning  on  page  18,  for  an 
excellent  example. 

Following  Leo  Lutttinger,  Will 
Johns  served  as  editor  until  1961  — 
with  Ned  Smith  filling  in  as  acting 
editor  while  Johns  served  in  Korea. 
George  Harrison  followed  Johns,  who 
in  turn  was  followed  by  Jim  Bashline. 
Boh  Bell  took  ovet  in  February  1967 
and  held  the  position  until  1990,  when 
I took  over.  Ted  Godshall,  Chuck 
Fergus,  Toni  Williams,  Scott  Rupp, 
and  now  BtT  D’Angelo  and  Larissa 
Rose  have  also  worked  as  Game  News 
staff  writers  and  editors. 

Another  reason  for  Game  News’ 
uniqueness  and  popularity  is  the  art- 
work we  feature,  and  among  the  many 
outstanding  artists  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  Game  News  ovet  the  years, 
foremost  is  Ned  Smith.  Ned’s  first  il- 
lustration fot  Game  News  appeared  in 
the  Octohet  1948  issue,  and  his  first 
covet  was  on  the  January  1952  issue. 
In  1950,  following  the  death  of  Jacob 
Bates  Abbott,  Ned  was  hired  as  a staff 
artist,  a position  he  held  until  1953. 
Ned  went  on  to  earn  fame  as  one  of 


BETSY  MAUGANS,  shown  here  with  the 
current  editor,  ran  the  Game  News  office  for 
more  than  half  of  the  magazine's  75  years, 
up  until  June  of  last  year. 

the  20*  century’s  preeminent  artists,  and 
until  his  death  in  April  1985,  Ned’s  art 
graced  1 18  covers.  He  illustrated  countless 
other  features,  and  is  also  well  known  for 
his  “Walking  Shoes”  and  “Gone  for  the 
Day”  columns. 

Another  artist  almost  synonymous  with 
Game  News  is  Nick  Rosato.  Along  with 
illustrations  for  countless  inside  features 
and  covers  (including  this  month’s),  Nick 
has  been  illustrating  “Field  Notes”  since 
1959  — more  than  3,000  cartoons! 

And  speaking  of  “Field  Notes,”  they 
have  long  been  the  most  popular  part  of 
the  magazine.  Since  the  beginning,  “Field 
Note”  items  have  been  run,  at  first  as  a way 
for  officers  to  share  tips  and  other  infor- 
mation. Over  the  years,  such  items  were  in 
sections  titled  “Miscellaneous,”  “Odds  & 
Ends,”  “Random  Notes,”  and  “Notes  from 
the  Field.” 

In  1950  Game  News  was  changed  from 
the  standard,  9x12  format  to  the  current 
6x9  size,  and  today  is  known  across  the 
country  — and  in  many  foreign  countries, 
too  — because  of  this  distinctive  size. 

During  my  time  with  Game  News,  I’ve 
seen  the  evolution  of  desktop  publishing, 
credit  card  sales  and  toll-free  numbers  for 
subscribers,  internet  sales,  greatly  expanded 
newsstand  sales,  and  even  the  posting  of 
Game  News  on  the  internet,  and  I’ve  also 
had  the  pleasure  to  work  with  as  fine  a 
bunch  of  writers,  artists,  photographers  and 
fellow  PGC  employees  as  anybody  could 
ever  imagine. 

Seventy-five  years  is  a long  time  in  the 
magazine  business.  Few  magazines  have 
enjoyed  such  longevity,  and  this  is  attrib- 
uted ditectly  to  you,  out  loyal  readers  of 
yesterday  and  today.  Nobody  in  1929  is 
likely  to  have  ever  imagined  just  what  the 
“Monthly  Service  Bulletin”  would  become, 
the  biggest  little  outdoor  magazine  in  the 
country.  □ 
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Philly  Area 

Squirreling 

By  james  j.  Corsetti  ]r.,  Esquire 


Along  time  ago,  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  small  game  hunting 
was  king.  While  there  were  a few  deer 
around,  and  places  to  hunt  ducks  and  the 
occasional  goose,  it  was  pheasant  and  rab- 
bit, along  with  the  incidental  squirrel,  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  local  hunters.  In 
fact,  the  goal  back  then  — and  it  was  rela- 
tively easy  — was  to  limit  out  on  pheasant 
and  rabbit,  week  after  week.  To  not  do  so 
was  a disgrace. 

Fast  forward  to  the  21st  century.  The 
only  pheasants  around  are  ones  stocked  on 
local  game  lands  and  state  parks.  Rabbits 
are  few  and  far  between.  Uncle  Dave’s  fa- 
vorite farm  to  hunt  is  now  the  newest  hous- 
ing development.  On  what  land  is  left,  you 
have  a better  chance  of  bagging  the  buck 
of  your  life  than  a couple  of  cockbirds. 
Times  are  good  in  the  southeast  for  big 
game  and  waterfowl,  but  not  for  small 
game  — except  for  squirrels. 

Every  game  land  and  state  park  in  the 
counties  surrounding  Philadelphia  is 
loaded  with  squir- 
rels, primarily  grays 
and  reds.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  there 
is  always  a bunch  of 
bushytails,  and  they 
are  always  a chal- 
lenge. On  the  ground, 
when  pushed,  they 
can  be  as  fast  and  elu- 
sive as  any  cottontail.  In 


the  trees,  they  are  even  more  challeng- 
ing, particularly  when  they  decide  to 
take  a run  through  leaf-loaded 
branches  high  in  the  air.  At  other 
times,  though,  they  can  evade  most 
any  hunter  with  their  hiding  skills.  In 
short,  you  have  the  perfect  small  game 
animal,  and  there’s  lots  of  action 
within  an  easy  drive  of  anybody,  even 
from  Philadelphia,  and  you  don’t  need 
much  room  for  it. 

Sadly,  there  is  less  and  less  farm- 
land available  for  this  kind  of  hunt- 
ing, but  farms  that  do  remain  are  a 
great  places  to  hunt  squirrels.  Their 
network  of  hedgerows  and 
woodlots,  com- 
bined with 
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soybean  and  corn  fields,  can  make  for 
a fine  day  of  squirreling.  Squirrels  in 
these  conditions  get  fat  and  sassy,  and 
taste  good  to  boot.  However,  finding 
and  getting  permission  on  farms  can 
be  difficult,  and  even  if  you  find  a 
farmer  who  will  allow  you  to  hunt  his 
farm,  the  people  who  live  next  to  the 
property  may  not  approve.  That  is  the 
reality  of  hunting  many  regional  farms 
today  — you  have  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion  to  where  the  safety  zones  are,  and 
if  you  do  find  a farm  with 
safe  huntable  areas,  you 
probably  have  a gold 
mine  when  it  comes  to 
squirrels. 

Fortunately,  private 
land  is  not  the  only 
option;  there’s  plenty 
of  public  land  to 
choose  from.  Berks, 

Lehigh,  Chester, 

Montgomery  and 
Bucks  counties  all 
have  game  lands  that 
are  perfect  for  squir- 
rels, and  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  also  have 
two  good  state  parks  to 
hunt  on  — Evansburg  and 
Nockamixon.  Most  of  this  public  land 
is  wooded  with  some  underbrush.  Un- 
like the  big  woods  of  the  mountains, 
these  smaller  woods  seem  to  concen- 
trate the  squirrels,  and  they  appear  to 
he  everywhere.  The  legal  means  of 
hunting  squirrels  in  the  Special  Regu- 
lation areas  is  with  shotgun  (manual 
and  autoloading),  manually  operated 
rimfire  rifles  or  handguns,  or  with  bows 
and  arrows.  Not  allowed  are  centerfire 
rifles,  such  as  .22  Hornets  or  .218  Bees 
with  reduced  loads,  that  squirrel  hunt- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  state  may  use. 

When  1 was  young,  1 started  hunt- 
ing squirrels  with  a shotgun,  and  to  me 
it’s  the  best  way  to  hag  the  most  squir- 
rels. Any  gauge  is  fine,  in  any  configu- 


ration. Squirreling  is  definitely  one  activ- 
ity in  which  you  can  give  old  guns  a good 
workout.  To  ensure  success,  always  use 
heavy  loads  of  IVi,  6,  and  even  4 shot. 
Squirrels  are  tough  to  kill  for  their  size,  and 
using  the  right  ammo  is  the  best  way  to 
collect  them  with  one  shot.  Using  heavy 
pheasant  loads  is  not  overpowering  when 
it  comes  to  squirrels. 

The  most  skillful  way,  in  my  mind,  to 
hunt  squirrels  is  with  a rimfire,  the  .22,  .22 
Magnum,  and  the  new . 1 7 HMR.  However, 
this  can  also  he  the  most 
dangerous.  In  most  ar- 
eas of  the  Special 
Regulation  counties, 
rimfires  are  out  of  the 
question  because  of 
safety  concerns.  If 
you  miss,  the  bullet 
can  ricochet  and  go 
a good  distance,  per- 
haps toward 

someone’s  house. 
However,  in  areas 
where  you  can  safely 
use  a rimfire,  I feel,  as 
do  others,  that  the 
.22  long  rifle  is  the 
best  squirrel  round, 
bar  none.  The  .22  mag- 
num and  . 1 7 HMR,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
a little  much.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  if 
you  use  one  of  the  magnums,  and  you  want 
something  to  eat  later,  aim  only  for  the 
head  or  neck.  Otherwise,  save  the  mags  for 
groundhogs  and,  in  the  fall,  turkeys.  The 
same  goes  for  using  reduced  loads  in 
centerfires  such  as  the  .22  Hornet  and  .218 
Bee. 

Hunting  game  lands  and  state  parks  is 
fairly  simple.  If  you  are  near  a lake  or  a 
stream,  stay  close  to  it  and  work  the  area 
carefully.  Sneaking  along  a stream  is  a great 
way  to  hunt,  and  if  you  bring  waders  along, 
you  can  take  squirrels  from  both  sides  of 
the  stream  and  not  get  wet  doing  it.  Most 
public  lands  have  streams,  ponds  or  lakes 
on  them,  and  if  you  stick  near  those  areas 


Living  in  suburbia 
doesn’t  mean  you 
cant  experience  good 
small  game  hunting. 
Every  game  land  and 
state  park  that  allows 
hunting  in  the 
counties  surrounding 
Philadelphia  is  loaded 
with  squirrels . 
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you  can  really  clean  up.  In  fact,  when  duck 
and  squirrel  seasons  coincide,  1 like  to  duck 
hunt  early  and  then  switch  to  squirrels 
later.  More  than  a few  times,  when  the 
ducks  and  geese  were  not  cooperating,  the 
squirrels  saved  the  day  for  me.  Often  1 will 
see  squirrels  in  the  area  1 am  duck  hunt- 
ing, and  will  come  hack  to  that  spot  later 
in  the  day. 

Another  good  squirrel  hunting  method 
is  to  follow  trails.  Just  take  your  sweet  time 
moseying  on  down  the  trail,  stopping  of- 
ten and  keeping  your  eyes  on  everything. 
You  may  have  several  squirrels  dash  across 
the  path  in  front  of  you  and  into  trees  on 
the  other  side.  At  that  point,  if  the  squir- 
rel disappears,  you  can  wait  him  out  — usu- 
ally only  a few  minutes  if  it  didn’t  know 
what  scared  it.  In  some  areas  this  is  the  only 
way  to  hunt.  On  Lake  Ontelaunee,  for  ex- 
ample, the  underbrush  is  so  thick  that  you 
can’t  see  much  of  anything  when  sitting 
down  on  the  ground.  You  have  to  wander 
the  many  paths  on  the  property,  and  it  can 
be  quite  a game  of  cat  and  mouse.  If  you 
do  decide  to  trail  hunt,  do  not  shoot  down 
a trail.  Remember,  in  many  areas 
you  may  have  other  people  en- 
joying the  park  or  game  land, 
and  you  do  not  want  to 
even  startle,  let  alone  in- 
jure, anyone  with  an 
errant  shot. 

Finally,  you  can 
always  take  a 
stand,  if  you  wish. 

If  you’re  in  a 
woods  teeming 
with  squirrels, 
there  is  no  need 
for  you  to  go  to 
them;  let  them 
come  to  you.  It  is 
so  relaxing  to  take 
a seat  under  an  old 
oak  to  wait  for 
them  to  come  out 
of  the  woodwork.  As 
a general  rule,  this 


technique  works  out  the  best  during 
the  early  morning  and  late  aftetnoon, 
when  grays  and  reds  are  most  active. 
However,  after  Christmas,  if  it’s  cold 
and  snowy,  afternoons  can  he  the  best 
time  to  he  out,  as  squirrels  are  often 
most  active  when  it  is  the  warmest.  If 
you  do  your  homework,  taking  a stand 
may  he  the  way  to  go.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  area,  walking  a trail,  stalk- 
ing a stream,  or  just  taking  a leisurely 
walk  in  the  woods  may  he  your  best 
het  to  find  meat  for  the  table. 

Being  trapped  in  suburbia  doesn’t 
mean  you  can’t  experience  good  small 
game  hunting.  With  a minimum  of 
preparation,  and  about  any  firearm  of 
your  choice,  you  can  be  into  some 
good  hunting  within  an  hour  of  about 
anywhere.  And  in  many  respects, 
squirrel  hunting  is  simply  a matter  of 
getting  back  to  basics,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  hunting  is  all  about.  □ 
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Truth  or 
Consequences 

By  john  C.  Street 


Like  a lot  of  people,  I learned 
/ much  of  what  I know  about  hunt- 
ing hy  stalking  groundhogs  with  a .22. 
Many  of  my  hunting  skills  were  self- 
taught,  hut  the  most  important  one, 
as  I am  about  to  explain,  came  com- 
pliments of  my  dad. 

Back  in  those  days  he  had  a garden 
carved  out  of  the  woods,  and  it  was 
full  of  stones,  which  were  the  bane  of 
my  young  life.  The  agteement  we  had 
was  that  I was  given  one  .22  cartridge 
at  a time,  and  in  order  to  get  another 
one,  I had  to  come  hack  with  a ground- 
hog. A miss  meant  that  I spent  the  rest 
of  the  evening  filling  buckets  with 
stones  and  hauling  them  out  of  the 
garden. 

With  the  crude  aperture  sights  on 


that  .22  and  a front  bead  the  size  of  a ping- 
pong  hall,  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn 
that  to  he  sure  of  a clean  instantaneous  kill, 
1 had  to  be  hand-shaking  close.  Ground- 
hogs that  were  hit  hut  escaped  down  the 
hole  didn’t  warrant  me  a reprieve. 

As  a consec^uence,  I would  walk  the  old 
logging  roads  that  honeycombed  the  woods 
until  I frightened  one  down  its  hole.  I had 
discovered  they  don’t  stay  underground 
very  long,  generally  five  or  10  minutes, 
tops,  before  they  stick  their  heads  out  to 
see  if  the  danger  has  passed.  And  typically, 
from  a very  short  distance,  I was  waiting 
with  the  .22,  in  a snug,  prone  position, 
when  they  did. 

One  day,  after  watching  my  quarry 
scamper  into  its  hole,  I set  up  ambush  from 
a small  tuft  of  grass  not  much  more  than 
the  length  of  the  rifle  from  the  tell- 
tale dirt  pile.  And  sure  enough, 
quicker  than  the  mosquitoes 
could  find  my  bare,  young  legs, 
the  groundhog  stuck  his  head 
out  and  I fired. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  about  it,  that  brain 
shot  chuck  came  completely 
out  of  its  hole,  did  a quick 
turn  around  the  entrance 
and  dove  hack  in,  never  to 
he  seen  again. 

Knowing  full  well  that  a re- 
turn  without  that  carcass 
would  indenture  me  to  those 
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stones,  I used  every  tactic  imaginable,  from 
twirling  a discovered  piece  of  barbwire  into 
the  hole  to  a major  excavation  project. 
Finally,  knowing  Dad  would  have  heard  the 
shot,  I resigned  myself  to  the  inevitable  and 
headed  for  the  garden. 

As  I trudged  into  the  opening  of  one  of 
the  old  oil  wells  that  dot- 
ted the  woods 
around  there,  my 
downcast  eyes 
fell  on  what  I 
thought  at  first 
was  an  appari- 
tion; a dead 
groundhog  — 
and  not  that 
long  deceased, 
either  — right 
heside  the  pump 
shanty.  With  a 
joyful  heart  I 
scooped  up  this 
find  and  with  reju- 
venated spring  in  my  step  headed  off  to  col- 
lect another  .22  shell. 

When  I broke  into  the  clearing  1 could 
see  Dad  working,  and  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  what  I was  carrying,  a big  smile 
crossed  his  face.  Then,  as  I neared  the  row 
of  heans  he’d  been  weeding,  he  stuck  his 
hoe  into  the  rocky  ground  and  came  to  look 
at  my  prize.  “Where’d  you  hit  him?”  he 
asked,  turning  the  groundhog  over  as  he 
searched  for  the  bullet  hole. 

In  one  of  those  epiphanies  a child  gets 
when  he  first  understands  what  his  parents 
mean  when  they  admonish  him  to  “always 
tell  the  truth,”  I realized  two  things  in  rapid 
succession.  First,  I had  been  so  over- 
whelmed at  my  good  fortune  that  I had  no 
idea  what  had  brought  about  this 
groundhog’s  demise  and,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  there’d  better  be  a bullet  hole  in  it 
somewhere  or  I’d  have  nothing  but  hard 
labor  to  look  forward  to  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

With  the  ultimate  lie  detector  staring 
me  in  the  face,  I gathered  myself  to  tell  the 


truth.  I could  almost  hear  a chorus  of 
“neener,  neener,  neener”  coming  from 
the  stones  in  the  garden  when  Dad, 
apparently  having  lost  interest  in  my 
answer,  tossed  the  groundhog  onto  a 
brush  pile  where  the  neighborhood  fox 
would  know  from  past  experience  to 
look. 

For  one  minus- 
cule moment  my 
head  swam  with 
this  incredible 
turn  of  events. 
Not  only  had 
someone  left 
me  a reprieve 
in  the  form  of 
one  dead 
woodchuck, 
but  also,  my 
dad  appar- 
ently just  as- 
sumed it  was 
ine. 

It  didn’t  take  long,  however,  for  my 
conscience  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

There  was  at  least  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  daylight  left  and  those  buckets 
of  garden  rocks  seemed  unfairly  heavy. 
But  as  we  were  driving  home  that 
night,  I tried  to  explain  to  Dad  that  I 
felt  good  about  telling  the  truth. 

There  was  a moment  of  silence 
when  my  words  echoed  around  inside 
the  car,  and  then  Dad  said,  “It’s  im- 
portant to  be  honest,  even  when  you’re 
pretty  sure  you  can  get  by  with  a lie.” 
And  after  a pause  he  added,  “You  may 
not  appreciate  it  now,  but  you  did  the 
right  thing  by  telling  me  the  truth, 
even  though  you  didn’t  get  the  reward 
you  wanted  for  your  honesty.” 

He  didn’t  say  anything  more  until 
we  were  nearly  home,  and  then  he  an- 
swered the  question  I didn’t  know  how 
to  ask.  “There  weren’t  any  bullet  holes 
in  that  woodchuck,”  he  explained. 
“Looked  to  me  like  someone  hit  him 
on  the  head  with  a shovel.”  □ 
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The  Circle 

By  ]im  Loffredo 


IT  SOUNDED  like  a freight  train. 

The  rhythmic  huff,  huff,  huff  of  the 
steam  engine  grew  in  intensity  and  fre- 
quency  as  it  reverberated  through  the 
spruce  forest.  1 was  collecting  the  last 
of  my  coyote  sets  after  a winter  of  trap- 
ping on  Thompson  Pass  near  Valdez, 
Alaska,  and  1 had  brought  along  my 
basset  hound  Sam  for  company.  Sam 
was  all  hound  dog,  covered  in  slobber 
and  drool  and  reeking  of  the  last  dead 
salmon  he  had  tolled  in.  Sam  was  off 
sniffing  at  something  and  1 was  con- 
centrating on  unwiring  a No.  2 
Newhouse  trap  from  its  log  drag.  1 was 
dressed  in  camouflage,  and  my  12- 
gauge  Mossberg  was  balanced  across 
my  hoot  tops,  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
melting  snow.  1 was  wearing  snow- 
shoes,  because  Thompson  Pass  is  usu- 
ally buried  under  deep  snow  each  win- 
ter. 

The  only  problem,  1 thought,  as  the 
sound  of  the  steam  engine  continued 
to  hear  down  on  me,  was  that  there 


THE  AUTHOR'S  father  with  his  9-foot  Alaskan 
brown  bear  taken  in  1978.  From  his  dad,  the  author 
learned  to  respect  wildlife  and  the  environment 
and  many  other  lessons  he  passed  down  from 
generations  of  other  Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 


was  no  railroad  operating  on  this  remote 
mountain  slope.  Forgetting  about  the  coy- 
ote set  I began  to  straighten  up,  and  the 
events  and  images  seemed  to  move  in  slow 
motion.  As  the  huff,  huff,  huff  of  the  ap- 
proaching train  echoed  in  my  ears,  1 looked 
down  and  noticed  Sam  running  up  the 
mountain  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  could 
pump.  In  the  surreal  sense  of  the  moment, 
he  looked  like  a brown,  black  and  white 
inchworm  moving  through  the  dim  forest. 
Sam  would  reach  out  with  his  stubby  front 
paws  then  hump  his  long  body  up  until  his 
back  feet  planted  themselves  in  front  of  his 
front  paws. 

And  just  then,  the  great  curved  claws 
of  the  grizzly  would  crash  down,  digging 
into  the  wet  moss,  inches  from  the  dog’s 
retreating  tail  end.  And  each  time  those 
huge  paws  landed,  the  grizzly  exhaled  with 
a deep  huff. 

Then  things  began  to  speed  up.  I cham- 
bered a shell  as  Sam  rocketed  across  my 
boot  tops.  The  bear  hadn’t  seen  me,  but 
when  it  heard  the  shell  chamber,  it  put  on 
the  brakes  and  skidded  to  a stiff-legged 
stop  right  in  front  of  me.  I stood,  un- 
moving, in  what  seemed  like  a classic 
showdown.  The  bear  was  big.  It  was 
breathing  hard  and  steam  swirled  off  its 
shaggy  blonde  fur.  Maybe  some  of  my 
senses  were  not  working,  or  maybe  they 
were  super  heightened  by  the  adrena- 
line and  the  primitive  fight-or-flight  re- 
sponse 1 was  experiencing.  Nothing 
moved  except  the  steam  from  the  bear 
that  curled  and  spiraled  and  dissipated 
into  the  cool  moist  air  of  Alaska’s 
coastal  marine  climate.  That,  and  the 
sound  of  the  grizzly’s  heavy  breathing, 
had  a primitive  quality  to  it.  There  was 
nothing  else,  just  the  steam,  the  breath- 
ing and  those  eyes.  The  bear’s  eyes  were 
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very  small,  unmoving  and  dark  brown. 
They  gave  away  nothing.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  movement  and  nothing  else 
seemed  to  exist.  I had  the  Mossberg  on  the 
hear,  hut  at  10  feet  1 knew  that  it  would  he 
on  me  even  if  I managed  to  get  several  shots 
into  it,  which  1 fully  intended  to  do.  1 didn’t 
move. 

The  connection  between  this  story  and 
the  hills  of  Penn’s  Woods  is  my  father.  It 
was  he  who  taught  me  lessons  in  conserva- 
tion, wildlife  management,  hunter  safety 
and  a lasting  love  of  the  outdoors.  It  was 
Dad  who  had  given  me  that  12-gauge 
Mossberg  with  the  18-inch  barrel  that  was 
trained  on  the  grizzly. 

My  father  was  bom  to  an  Italian-Ameri- 
can  family  in  Pitcairn,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1940.  One  of  three  brothers.  Dad  grew  up 
hunting  deer,  turkeys  and  small  game  in 
Blair  County  with  his  father,  cousins, 
uncles  and  grandparents. 

Dad’s  grandparents  had  a farm  in 
Tyrone,  where  the  family  hunted  deer. 
Later,  the  family  acquired  several  hundred 
acres  and  a camp  in  Tyrone.  As  a young- 
ster, to  me  the  camp  seemed  as  big  as  the 
world,  full  of  mysterious  areas  that  the  men 
spoke  of.  “I  saw  a buck  mb  over  at  Mammy’s 
Bars”  or  “Brownie  says  he  was  down  at  the 
Clay  Hole  and  a bear  had  been  at  a rotten 
log  for  grubs.”  The  Camp,  as  it  was  always 
referred  to,  was  a family  affair.  Founding 
members,  whom  1 was  not  old  enough  to 
know,  were  remembered  through  their  re- 
maining examples  of  craftsmanship  and  a 
few  old  black-and-white  photos. 

At  camp  Dad  would  point  out  things 
that  his  father  or  grandfather  had  made  to 
improve  or  repair  the  building.  “Your 
grandpap  did  all  the  wiring  in  the  camp 
house.  He  worked  for  Westinghouse  in 
Pittsburgh  for  28  years.” 

Each  uncle  or  cousin  had  a job  at  camp, 
and  when  they  fixed  something  it  stayed 
fixed.  They  knew  that  the  care  they  put 
into  their  work  would  benefit  future  gen- 
erations. This  philosophy  is  how  they 
looked  at  conservation  and  ethical  and  safe 


hunting  practices,  too. 

In  1967,  Dad  was  working  as  a 
draftsman  at  Knox  Telephone  Com- 
pany in  Rockland.  Cn  weekends  and 
evenings  1 tagged  along  as  he  hunted 
squitrels.  At  a young  age  Dad  taught 
me  things  such  as,  “Pick  up  your  feet, 
don’t  shuffle  through  the  leaves,  and 
step  quietly.”  In  those  days  if  we  came 
upon  another  hunter  or  fisherman  who 
didn’t  have  enough  game  for  supper. 
Dad  would  offer  him  ours. 

Living  in  rural  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1960s,  Dad  was  always  bringing  home 
animals  he  found  crossing  the  road  on 
his  way  home  from  work  — a practice 
that’s  not  at  all  permissible  these  days, 
and  probably  not  hack  then,  either. 
Snapping  turtles,  opossums,  ground- 
hogs, black  snakes  and  porcupines  — 
one  never  knew  what  Dad  might  pull 
out  of  the  trunk  of  his  car.  Cne  time 
our  collie  mix  Shane  became  so  in- 
censed over  a porcupine  Dad  had 
brought  home  that  he  broke  his  chain, 
made  a beeline  to  the  “pincushion” 
and  immediately  got  a face  full  of 
quills.  1 have  squeamish  memories  of 
Dad  straddling  Shane,  pulling  quills 
out  of  his  mouth  with  needle  nose  pli- 
ers. 

Cne  day  in  1968,  Dad  was  looking 
through  a telephone  trade  magazine 
and  noticed  an  ad  placed  hy  a tele- 
phone company  in  Alaska,  offering  to 
fly  prospective  employees  up  for  a job 
interview.  Dad  didn’t  really  plan  on 
moving  to  Alaska,  but  thought  this 
would  be  a great  way  to  get  in  some 
fishing  and  hunting  there.  Little  did 
he  know,  as  that  plane  flew  over  the 
uncountable  glaciers  spilling  from  ice 
blue  peaks  into  pristine  green  waters 
of  the  Southeast  Alaskan  Coast  and 
over  the  Chaugach  Range,  the  Alas- 
kan Range,  the  Brooks  Range,  past 
20,318-foot  Mount  McKinley  and 
landed  in  Fairbanks,  that  he  would  be 
hooked.  When  Dad  returned  from 
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Alaska  he  loaded  up  the  truck  and  we 
moved  to  Fairbanks.  And  yes,  the 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  “Last  Fron- 
tier” was  good. 

Alaska  truly  is  a land  of  plenty.  Dad 
taught  me  a lesson  about  conservation 
one  day  when  1 excitedly  showed  him 
a shed  full  of  snowshoe  hares,  frozen 
and  stacked  like  cordwood.  1 was  feel- 
ing good  about  my  skills  as  a hunter.  I 
had  driven  with  some  friends  up  the 
Richardson  Flighway  120  miles  to 
Chitna.  Chitna  is  pretty  remote,  and 
a local  bumper  sticker  reads,  “Where 
the  Heck  is  Chitna?”  Unlike  Pennsyl- 
vania, a hunter  usually  does  not  have 
to  ask  permission  to  hunt  in  Alaska, 
because  there  are  so  few  people  occu- 
pying the  state’s  50,086,400  square 
miles  of  wilderness  that  there  is  sim- 
ply no  one  to  ask. 

As  for  the  snowshoes,  it  must  have 
been  the  peak  of  the  hare’s  7-year 
population  cycle,  because  there  were 
snowshoes  everywhere,  hopping  this 
way  and  that.  In  our  youthful  enthu- 
siasm we  shot  way  too  many,  and  Dad 
was  angry. 

“Do  you  know  what  that’s  called?” 
he  said,  pointing  at  the  stack  of  frozen 
rabbits.  “That’s  called  ‘wanton  waste!”’ 
he  said  in  a disgusted  tone.  “You  could 
lose  your  hunting  privileges  for  that, 
as  well  as  your  guns  and  the  truck  you 
drove.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  those?” 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  dress  and 
make  use  of  50  frozen  snowshoe  hares? 
I was  ashamed,  and  1 still  feel  bad 
about  it  to  this  day  when  1 think  hack 
on  what  I had  done.  Other  lessons 
were  just  as  sobering,  although  less 
deadly. 

Dad  was  a telephone  engineer  in 
Alaska  during  the  1960s,  ’70s  and  ’80s. 
He  planned  and  implemented  con- 
struction for  telephone  service  to  most 
of  Alaska’s  remote  villages.  As  a re- 
sult, he  traveled  extensively  across  the 


state,  and  in  the  process  learned  quite  a 
hit  about  local  game  populations. 

One  winter  morning.  Dad  loaded  Sam 
(the  basset  hound)  and  my  brother  and  me 
into  his  El  Camino  and  drove  200  miles  to 
Cantwell.  Driving  200  miles  in  Alaska  is 
no  hig  deal,  as  the  state  is  so  large.  We  never 
saw  another  vehicle  the  whole  trip,  and 
were  comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  near- 
est traffic  light  was  300  miles  away.  We  were 
pretty  far  north,  where  the  trees  are  stunted 
and  scraggly  from  the  cold  and  frozen 
ground.  The  miniature  trees  were  black 
spruce  and  the  underbrush  consisted  of 
current,  alder  and  blueberry. 

In  this  particular  year,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  snowshoe  hares,  and  we  put 
Sam  on  the  trail.  My  brother  and  I walked 
through  the  brush  about  15  to  20  feet  apart, 
so  we  could  get  good  shots  at  any  snow- 
shoes  we  jumped.  Sam  was  baying  on  a trail 
in  the  distance.  Alaskan  rabbits  never 
seemed  to  circle  back  like  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania do,  and  there  were  so  many  of 
them  that  Sam  just  kept  haying  and  trail- 
ing off  on  the  distant  tundra  till  we  called 
him  in.  On  this  trip,  as  my  brother  and  I 
carefully  picked  our  way  through  the  snow 
and  brush,  I had  my  grandfather’s  holt  ac- 
tion 20-gauge  with  a full  choke. 

As  a kid  I had  taken  this  20-gauge  to 
the  local  trap  range  and  began  busting  clay 
pigeons.  I didn’t  know  any  better.  The  older 
guys  with  the  fancy  12-gauge  trap  guns  and 
leather  patches  on  their  shooting  vests  said, 
“Hey,  look  at  the  kid  with  that  bolt  action 
20-gauge.” 

Twenty  feet  through  the  brush  to  my 
right,  my  brother  was  carrying  a 22-cali- 
her/1 2-gauge  combination  gun.  Having  the 
father  that  we  did,  and  having  attended 
hunter  education  classes,  we  were  serious 
about  gun  safety.  One  thing  that  Dad  al- 
ways told  us  was  not  to  shoot  unless  you 
were  absolutely  sure  of  what  you  were 
shooting  at.  This  rule  saved  my  brother’s 
life  that  day. 

We  were  in  the  thick  cover,  about  10 
yards  apart,  stopping  to  scan  the  spaces 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  father  grew  up  with  a 
hunting  tradition  in  Pennsylvania,  spent 
time  hunting  in  Alaska,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Keystone  State. 

between  branches  as  far  in  the  distance  as 
possible,  looking  fot  snowshoes  hopping 
ahead  of  us  or  trying  to  circle.  When  I hunt, 
I become  very  focused  on  certain  aspects 
of  an  animal,  which  allows  my  subcon- 
scious mind  to  recognize  the  animal 
quicker  than  my  conscious  mind.  It’s  a skill 
hunters  have  employed  since  they  carried 
flint-tipped  spears.  In  Alaska,  for  black 
bears,  it’s  a deep  coal  black  with  a round 
shape  to  it;  for  deer  it  may  be  the  horizon- 
tal line  of  its  back  against  vertical  trees; 
for  snowshoe  hares  it’s  the  bobbing  flash  of 
white  with  a rounded  profile  seen  through 
the  branches  in  a blueberry  patch. 

When  I spotted  two  white  hares  hop- 
ping through  the  brush,  I swung  the  20- 
gauge  on  the  lead  hare  and  began  my  trig- 
ger squeeze.  The  hare  that  had  been  fol- 
lowing leapfrogged  past  the  lead  snowshoe, 
and  the  pair  continued  this  leapfrogging 
for  a couple  more  hops.  I held  my  fire, 
though,  because  something  didn’t  look 
quite  right,  and  Dad  always  said,  “Don’t 
shoot  unless  you  are  sure  of  what  you  are 
shooting  at.’’  It’s  a good  thing  that  I held 
my  fire,  because  those  “snowshoe  hares” 
turned  out  to  he  my  brother’s  fur-lined 
boots. 

Dad  wanted  a trophy  brown  bear,  and 
he  hunted  hard  for  1 0 years  before  he  got 
one.  Hunting  Alaskan  brown  bears  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  also  grueling.  Alder 


thickets  ensnare  you  before  you  reach 
steep,  mountainous,  terrain,  and  those 
same  thickets  harbor  clouds  of  mos- 
quitoes and  gnats.  Alder  thickets  also 
conceal  bears,  which  as  often  as  not, 
have  the  whole  hunter/prey  relation- 
ship mixed  up.  Dad  finally  got  his  bear 
in  1978,  while  hunting  at  Sulua  Bay 
on  Kodiak  Island.  I suspect  that  Dad 
more  enjoyed  the  scouting  and  plan- 
ning of  his  bear  hunting  adventures  all 
those  years  than  if  he  had  simply  shot 
the  first  bear  that  crossed  his  path  back 
in  1968. 

Dad  moved  back  to  Pennsylvania 
in  the  1980s,  to  help  care  for  his  eld- 
erly parents.  My  brother  and  I visit 
often.  On  years  when  the  deer  popu- 
lation in  Dad’s  patch  of  woods  in  Wyo- 
ming County  needs  thinning,  we  hunt. 
Other  years  we  just  watch  wildlife  and 
improve  the  habitat. 

The  Native  Americans  taught  us 
that  life  is  a circle.  They  say  that  all 
things  that  move  within  the  universe 
are  connected.  This  is  true  on  many 
levels  and  is  exemplified  in  Dad’s  life. 
He  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania  and 
learned  to  cherish  and  nurture  the 
outdoors  from  his  father,  grandfather, 
cousins  and  uncles.  In  Alaska,  he 
passed  on  this  philosophy  to  his  sons, 
and  now,  years  later.  Dad  is  again  a 
caretaker  of  Pennsylvania’s  woods  and 
wildlife,  where  he  walks  with  grand- 
children and  teaches  them  about  the 
hunting  tradition.  My  brother  and  I 
learned  to  respect  and  nurture  wild- 
life and  the  environment  through  Dad 
and  the  lessons  he  passed  down  from 
generations  of  Pennsylvanian  sports- 
men. 

And  what  happened  to  Sam  and 
the  grizzly  bear?  Well,  Sam  went  on  to 
roll  in  many  a dead  salmon  on  the 
hanks  of  rivers  and  streams  around 
Valdez.  And  the  hear?  Well,  1 like  to 
think  he’s  still  up  there  some- 
where. □ 
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Mosted  by  tlie  Pennsylvania 
(jame  Commission 


STEPHEN  LEED  of  Lititz  did  "Winter  Birds," 
"Country  Mist  Bluebirds"  and  several  other 
stunning  songbird  paintings  for  the  Game 
Commission's  fine  art  print  programs. 


MARIE  GIRIO  BRUMMETT  of  York  has  been 
illustrating  for  Game  News  for  many  years, 
and  she  particularly  likes  to  do  portraits  of 
dogs,  as  seen  from  just  a few  examples  of 
her  work  shown  here. 


LAURA  MARK-FINBERG  of  Pequea  has  done 
several  paintings  of  foxes  and  other 
furbearers,  including  "Silent  Hunter" 
(bobcat),  that  the  Game  Commission  has 
offered  as  limited  edition  prints. 


KEN  HUNTER  of  Muncy  can  paint  a wide 
variety  of  wild  animals  well,  and  often 
captures  a lot  of  action  in  his  paintings. 


Meet  many  of  the  artists  you’ve  come  to  know  through  Game  News 
at  the  19th  Annual  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Art  Show,  August  6,  7 & S,  at 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  Visitors  Center,  south  of 
Kleinfeltersville,  in  northern  Lancaster  County.  In  all,  30  of  our  state’s 
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BOB  SOPCHICK  of  York  is  certainly  familiar 
to  Came  News  readers.  A long-time 
contributing  artist.  Bob  also  does  the 
"Penns  Woods  Sketchbook"  column  and  is 
a "Crossings"  columnist. 


JOCELYN  BEATTY  of  West  Middlesex  won 
our  2003  "duck  stamp"  contest  with 
"Presque  Isle  Canvasbacks." 


August  2004* 


SCOTT  CALPINO  of  Bernville  has  also  been 
illustrating  for  Came  News  for  many  years, 
and  does  particularly  fine,  detailed  bird 
illustrations. 


GERRY  PUTT  of  Boiling  Springs  is  another 
long-time  Came  News  artist.  Perhaps  best 
known  for  his  waterfowl  paintings,  Gerry 
does  other  wildlife  well,  too.  (He  also  took 
most  of  these  photos  at  last  year's  show.) 


finest  wildlife  artists  will  be  showcasing  their  work.  Show  hours  are 
Friday,  1 p.m.  - 6 p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  - 6 p.m.;  and  Sunday, 

10  a.m.  - 5 p.m.  Admission  is  free,  and  refreshments  are  available.  For 
directions,  visit  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  or  call  717-753-1512. 
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LET’S  TRY  a little  word  association. 

/ I’ll  give  you  a word  or  phrase 
and  just  tell  me  the  first  thing  that 
pops  into  your  mind.  Here  we  go  — 
Cold  Brass.  1 have  no  way  of  knowing 
your  thoughts,  but  for  me  cold  brass 
brings  to  mind  several  things;  the  first 
hint  of  stove  wood  on  a cool  autumn 
breeze,  a swaying  pine  forest  against  a 
steady  snow  and  warm  hands. 

I come  from  a long  line  of 
coalminers.  1 was  raised  on  two  beliefs: 
work  hard  and  hunt  as  hard  as  you 


work.  For  more  generations  than  1 can 
place  names. to,  my  family  has  worked  un- 
dergroLind  in  conditions  that  a “college 
boy”  like  myself  could  not  imagine.  I can 
remember  my  grandfather  telling  me  about 
the  time  he  was  working  in  the  mine  and 
felt  his  ears  pop.  He  pulled  his  hands  from 
his  ears,  and  under  the  illumination  of  3 
carbide  light,  he  noticed  the  blood,  which 
he  could  feel  pouring  from  his  ears.  It  was 
a situation  that  today  would  call  for  an  im- 
mediate  trip  to  an  emergency  room.  Back 
then,  however,  my  grandfather  reported  to 
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the  foreman  and  was  told  to  wait  in  the 
shed  until  the  end  of  the  day  when  the  cart 
would  take  him  and  his  crew  to  the  top.  1 
have  always  admired  my  grandfather.  He 
was  my  dad’s  dad,  hut  more  than  that  he 
was  one  of  my  hunting  mentors. 

His  name  was  Joe  — nothing  spectacu- 
lar, just  Joe.  His  father  was  Polish,  and  I 
was  taught  the  family  pierogi  recipe  from 
my  father,  which  he  had  learned  from  Pap 
Joe.  More  important  though  than  the 
recipe,  or  even  my  appreciation  for  Hank 
Williams’  music,  however,  is  the  family  deer 
hunting  tradition  that  1 cherish  the  most. 

Pap  was  a trophy  hunter,  or  so  he 
claimed.  He  let  his  grandchildren  shoot  at 
the  forkhorns  and  small  8-points.  Even 
though  he  has  been  gone  for  a few  years,  1 
can  still  hear  the  wisdom  in  his  voice.  “Re- 
member to  rest  your  rifle  against  a tree  and 
make  sure  of  your  aim,”  he  would  say,  “and 
don’t  yank  on  that  trigger.  That  buck  ain’t 
gonna  give  you  another  chance  if  you  mess 
up  the  first  one.” 

1 have  to  smile,  because  many  a deer 
learned  a valuable  lesson  before  1 received 
mine  from  Pap.  In  high  school  1 ran  track 
and  cross-country,  but  I was  still  at  a loss 
for  breath  after  a deer  drive,  trying  to  keep 
in  line  with  Pap,  who  had  at  that  time  al- 
ready beaten  his  first  of  two  bouts  with  can- 
cer. Despite  his  age  1 can  remember  only 
one  hunt  when  he  took  a stander’s  posi- 
tion. 

My  father  and  uncle  were  driving  a small 
patch  of  pines  while  Pap  and  1 were 
standers.  It  was  my  dad  who  nearly  stepped 
on  the  huge  8-point  before  he  bolted.  Dad 
managed  to  get  off  two  shots  before  the 
buck  safely  passed  through  the  barrage  of 
my  .270.  That  buck  did  everything  right 
until  he  passed  in  front  of  Pap’s  heat-up 
Savage  .30-06. 

I was  expecting  to  see  my  grandfather 
jumping  with  excitement  after  downing  the 
buck.  1 was  surprised  to  find  him  beside  the 
buck  sarcastically  smirking  at  me.  “Why 
didn’t  you  kill  him?”  he  asked. 

“1  missed  him,”  I said,  feeling  the  hot 


rush  of  red  go  from  neck  to  forehead. 
“1  got  excited.  That’s  one  big  buck,”  1 
added  in  defense. 

“I  didn’t  come  out  here  to  kill  a 
deer,  you  know.” 

“What  did  you  come  out  for  then?” 
1 asked,  more  than  a little  perplexed. 

“To  hunt,”  he  said. 

1 stood  silently  looking  at  the  man 
who  was  quickly  becoming  more  com- 
plex than  1 had  ever  given  him  credit 
for.  He  noticed  the  difficulty  1 was 
having  understanding  the  motives  be- 
hind his  words. 

“Just  being  out  here  is  good  enough 
for  me,”  he  said. 

“What  did  you  shoot  him  for  if  you 
don’t  care  about  it?” 


By  Eric  L.  Blazavich 


“Because  1 was  hunting  him,”  he 
said.  “1  didn’t  mean  that  1 never  in- 
tend to  kill  a deer  when  1 go  out.  1 just 
don’t  put  everything  on  the  fact.” 

1 was  more  than  a little  stunned.  1 
never  started  a hunt  without  envision- 
ing my  buck  hanging  from  the  oak  tree 
in  front  of  Pap’s  house. 

“After  you’ve  hunted  as  long  as  1 
have  you’ll  learn  to  appreciate  the 
hunt  more  than  the  kill.” 

I was  young,  but  already  believed 
myself  a man,  and  dreaded  the  day  that 
1 no  longer  cared  whether  1 killed  a 
deer  or  not.  My  grandmother  died  at 
about  the  same  time  that  1 arrowed  my 
first  buck.  Pap  grieved  10  months  be- 
fore his  cancer  returned  to  take  him 
where  he  wanted  to  be  — with 
grandma. 

I’ve  matured  a lot  from  that  day 
when  Pap  shot  that  buck,  which  won 
a $250  buck  pool.  1 have  noticed  that 
more  bucks  have  been  given  a “free 
pass”  beneath  my  stand,  because  it  was 
more  important  for  me  to  keep  the 
season  alive  than  to  kill  a deer.  □ 
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Broad  Mountain 
Bank  Robber 


By  Fred  Merluzzi 

WCO  Carbon  County 


RED,  could  you  come  out  to  the 
JL  barracks?  I’d  like  you  to  look  at 
something.” 

It  was  April  2001,  and  the  voice 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line  was 
Clair  “Wehhy”  Borosh,  head  of  the 
crime  unit  at  the  Lehighton  barracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police.  I 
could  never  have  imagined  at  the 
time,  but  that  call  was  the  beginning 
of  the  most  challenging  investiga- 
tion  of  my  career,  and  resulted  in  the 
prosecution  of  perhaps  the  most 
prolific  bank  robber  in  U.S.  history. 

“What’s  up?”  I asked  when  I met 
Wehhy  at  his  office. 

“Take  a look  at  this,”  Webby  said, 
handing  me  a paper.  “I  think  I know 
what  it  is,  but  tell  me  what  you 
think.” 

“That’s  the  parking  lot  on  my 
game  lands,  the  one  on  Broad 
Mountain.” 

Alan  Gregory,  Hazelton  Standard  Speaker 


WHEN  WCO  Merluzzi  recognized  what  this 
map  depicted,  it  started  an  investigation 
that  spanned  more  than  two  years  and 
helped  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  perhaps 
the  most  prolific  bank  robber  in  U.S. 
history. 


“You  and  I are  on  the  same  track,” 
Webby  said.  “Can  you  he  here  tomorrow 
at  10  o’clock?” 

I was  already  in  Webby’s  office  when 
two  people.  Rooster  and  Vince,  were 
ushered  in.  They  were  from  the  FBI.  I 
told  Rooster  that  I was  sure  the  map  was 
of  the  parking  lot  on  SGL  141,  and  asked 
him  what  we  were  looking  for. 

“Fred,  do  you  remember  the  bank 
robberies  in  Carbon  around  the 
1990s?  We  think  the  person 
responsible  is  who  drew  the  map.” 
Rooster  then  handed  me  a folder 
that  contained  about  25  maps.  The 
maps  had  been  found  by  kids 
playing  in  some  woods  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  state.  They 
were  inside  what  could  be  called  a 
bunker,  which  also  contained  guns 
and  other  papers.  “These  maps 
have  ‘CARB’  on  the  top,”  Rooster 


BY  RECOGNIZING  what  the  crude 
map  above  showed,  WCO  Merluzzi 
found  this,  the  first  of  15  bunkers 
discovered  in  the  county. 
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THE  ROBBER  cached  his 
firearms,  money,  records  and 
other  items  in  extremely  well 
hidden  bunkers.  This  is  the 
unopened  receipt  site. 

went  on,  “and  we  think  that 
means  Carbon.  We  have  to 
verify  that,  and  would  like  to 
go  to  the  game  lands  and  see 
if  we  can  find  a bunker  there.” 

Once  at  the  parking  lot, 
looking  at  the  paces  listed  on 
the  map  we  wondered  if  they 
were  single  paces  or  double 
paces  (like  the  military  uses).  The 
suspect’s  height,  as  indicated  by  the  bank 
videos,  was  5-6.  As  Webby  was  closest  to 
the  robber’s  height,  we  began  our  search 
where  he  had  ended  up  pacing. 

After  two  hours  of  fruitless  searching, 

I had  all  the  guys  go  back  out  to  the  road 
and  then  pace  down  the  side  of  the  road. 
Still  in  the  woods,  1 oriented  on  them 
and  began  to  search  in  their  direction. 
Incredibly,  1 found  the  site.  It  was  empty, 
so  we  put  everything  back  in  place, 
thinking  the  robber  might  use  it  again. 

SGL  141  is  comprised  of  17,000  acres, 
and  the  terrain  runs  the  gamut  from  flats 
to  steep  cliffs  and  rugged  gorges.  There 
are  dense  rock  formations  and  many 
streams.  The  maps  that  Rooster  had 
furnished  were,  to  say  the  least,  crude, 
and  matching  them  to  areas  on  topo 
maps  took  nearly  three  weeks  of  brain- 
storming  by  Webby  and  me  before  our 
next  break  came. 

Success 

The  day  began  with  a call  to  the  state 
police.  “Webby,”  I asked,  “are  you  going 
to  be  in  the  office  for  a while?  I have  an 
idea  about  a site  I want  to  run  by  you.” 
Within  the  hour  1 was  in  Webby’s  office 
with  my  compass,  topo  map  and  a theory. 
“I  think  a site  is  in  this  area.  1 found  a 
compass  bearing  listed,  but  it  can’t  be 
right.  I think  it’s  reversed.” 


We  talked,  measured  and  studied 
the  map,  and  Webby  asked  about 
the  word  “cairn”  on  the  map. 
Looking  it  up,  we  found  that  it 
meant  a pile  of  rocks  used  to  mark  a 
location.  We  had  to  go  to  the  area  to 
see  if  the  beating  was  reversed,  and 
to  see  if  we  could  locate  the  cairn. 

Wehby  called  Rooster  and  Vince 
and  made  arrangements  to  meet  and 
conduct  a search.  We  covered  the 
area  using  the  compass  bearing 
listed,  and  after  a long  day  we  were 
convinced  that  the  compass  bearing 
was,  indeed,  reversed. 

That  outing  was  the  first  of  many. 
The  calls  to  Webhy  continued  as  my 
progress  continued.  1 considered  it 
progress  just  to  confirm  an  area  as  a 
possible  site  area.  One  day  while 
hiking  1 found  a landmark  depicted 
on  one  of  the  maps.  1 called  Webhy, 
and  the  next  day  we  hiked  in  and  I 
showed  him  what  1 thought  was  the 
landmark.  1 started  by  saying  that  in 
all  my  hiking  I could  find  nothing 
else  that  matched  this  particular 
landmark,  that  it  had  to  he  the 
object  on  the  map.  We  searched  the 
area  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  although 
we  came  up  empty,  we  were  sure  we 
were  on  the  right  track. 

We  continued  to  search  for  the 
next  month  until  one  day  I was 
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What  was  listed  as  CARB  W,  the 
weapons  site,  is  shown  as  the  robber 
had  drawn  it,  above,  along  with  a 
photograph  of  the  actual  site  before 
it  was  opened. 

following  a deer  trail,  and  as  1 
scanned  both  sides  of  the  trail  1 
noticed  a small  pile  of  rocks  that 
didn’t  look  natural.  Inspecting  them 
closer  1 was  sure  that  this  was  the 
caitn.  Then,  searching  the  surround- 
ing  area,  I found  a bunker. 

I pulled  out  my  cell  phone  to  call 
Webby.  “No  Service.”  1 hiked  Vji 
miles  to  where  the  cell  would  work 
and  then  made  the  call. 

“Are  you  sure?”  Webby  asked. 

“I’d  bet  a year’s  pay  on  it,”  1 
replied. 

“I’ll  he  up  in  45  minutes,”  Webby 
answered. 

The  45  minutes  seemed  like 
forever,  hut  as  soon  as  Webby 
arrived  we  started  hiking  back  into 
the  area,  and  1 explained  the  what, 
where,  when,  how  and  why  of  the 
find,  and  then  showed  him  the  site. 
We  talked  about  opening  up  the 
bunket,  but  decided  to  just  remove 
one  rock,  to  see  what  we  could  with 
a flashlight.  1 pulled  out  one  stone 
and  peered  in,  and  there  looking 
hack  at  me  was  the  corner  of  a 
20mm  ammo  can. 

We  were  both  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear  as  we  hiked  back  to  where  we 
could  use  the  cell.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  meet  the  FBI  at  nine 
the  next  morning.  All  the  way  hack 


to  the  road  Wehby  and  1 were  chattering 
like  kids  at  Christmas,  wondering  what 
we  would  find  the  next  morning. 

1 slept  little  that  night,  and  by  six 
o’clock  1 was  up  and  dressed  and  looking 
at  the  map  again,  searching  for  clues  to 
the  locations  of  other  sites.  Later,  on 
Broad  Mountain,  1 was  surprised  when  16 
agents  showed  up.  After  introductions, 
we  hiked  into  the  site,  and  as  soon  as  we 
arrived,  the  evidence  recovery  team  went 
to  work.  Photographs  were  taken  with 
everything  in  place  and  then  the  site  was 
opened.  Rooster  identified  the  site  as  a 
“weapons”  site,  one  of  three  the  maps 
indicated  were  in  Carhon  County. 

Rather  than  just  watch  the  agents 
inventory  the  contents,  1 asked  Rooster  if 
1 could  look  for  other  sites,  and  he  said 
okay.  1 made  it  about  20  yards.  “I  found 
another  bunker,”  1 yelled.  Everyone 
stopped  and  looked  like  they  didn’t 
believe  me,  then  they  all  came  over.  The 
whole  process  started  over,  with  photos 
and  the  collecting.  It  was  evident  that 
this  robber  knew  how  to  hide  things.  We 
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THE  AMOUNT  of  material  stored  in 
some  of  the  sites  was  truly  mind 
boggling.  Here  officers  are  loading 
up  what  was  found  in  sites  A,  B,  C, 

D and  E,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  100  5-gallon  buckets  and 
about  30  20mm  ammo  cans. 

would  later  discover  why. 

The  two  sites  yielded  about  30 
guns:  AR'lSs,  Mini  14s,  Uzis, 

Berettas,  Clocks,  and  other 
handguns  and  shotguns,  every 
one  with  its  serial  number  ground 
off.  We  also  recovered  about  50 
5'gallon  buckets  containing 
masks,  make-up  kits,  military  gear, 
climbing  gear,  ammo,  holsters,  magazines 
and  other  gear.  On  one  of  our  trips 
hauling  all  the  gear  out  to  the  road 
Rooster  looked  at  me,  smiled  and  gave 
me  a direct  order.  “Fred,  you’re  forbidden 
to  look  for  any  more  sites  today.  We 
don’t  have  enough  room  for  any  more 
stuff.’’  This  capped  the  day  and  we  all  felt 
good  that  we  had  brought  this  robber  a 
little  closer  to  justice. 

The  Maps 

Most  if  not  all  maps  were  crude, 
including  only  enough  information  to  jog 
the  robber’s  memory,  which  made  them 
difficult  for  anyone  else  to  understand. 

I searched  the  mountain  whenever  1 
had  time.  On  one  occasion  1 asked  a 
good  friend,  Wayne  Alfano,  to  help. 
Wayne  was  an  officer  with  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  and  we  had  worked 
together  for  quite  a few  years.  After 
searching  about  four  hours  Wayne  called 
me  over  and,  sure  enough,  he  had  found 
a site.  The  bunker  was  empty,  and  we 
later  determined  that  this  was  a tempo- 
rary site,  one  the  robber  used  to  cache 
weapons  until  he  finished  a main 
weapons  site. 

Wayne  continued  the  search  and  we 
located  another  site,  and  this  one  was 
full.  We  went  home,  called  Webby,  and 
two  days  later  we  were  back  up  on  the 


mountain  with  the  FBI.  Rooster 
started  this  meeting  with  a briefing, 
and  he  handed  me  a photograph  of  a 
suspect.  He  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  state  police  and  an  FBI  agent, 
working  the  area  where  the  kids  had 
stumbled  on  the  hunker,  obtained  a 
handwriting  sample  that  matched 
the  writing  on  the  maps.  Rooster 
went  on  to  say  that  the  suspect  was 
an  ex-Army  Ranger  and  a karate 
expert,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
considered  armed  and  dangerous. 

If  Rooster’s  warning  wasn’t 
enough,  the  two  agents  armed  with 
automatic  weapons  that  accompa- 
nied us  that  day  stood  as  stark 
reminders  of  the  seriousness  of  what 
we  were  up  against.  We  arrived  at 
the  empty  site,  and  then  went  to  the 
other  site.  It  contained  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  ammo  — which  we 
had  to  carry  out  to  the  road. 

The  Records 

Over  the  next  year  Rooster, 
Wehhy  and  1 had  many  discussions 
about  the  maps  and  sites.  One  map 
of  great  interest  was  labeled  “CARB 
RECEIPTS.”  This  site  held  records 
of  the  suspect’s  tax  receipts  for  a 10- 
year  period,  his  income  and  ex- 
penses, and  even  his  blackjack  and 
poker  winnings.  We  knew  this 
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because  in  a weapons  site  we  had 
found  an  inventory  of  what  was 
stored  in  every  other  site.  Rooster 
figured  that  with  these  records  we 
could  positively  connect  the  suspect 
to  the  sites  and  robberies. 

But  first  we  had  to  decipher  the 
map  and  then  find  the  site.  This  one 
proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  to 
locate,  and  it  took  us  until  the 
summer  of  2003. 

Coordinating  our  schedules  so  we 
could  conduct  searches  was  a 
problem.  I would  search  with  Wehhy 
whenever  possible,  and  often  times 
my  supervisor  Joe  Wenzel  would 
come  to  “watch  my  back,”  as  did 
Wayne  on  many  occasions. 

The  Money 

We  were  working  on  one  map 
titled  “GARB  M,”  which  we 
believed  to  be  a money  site.  Rooster 


CARBON  W map,  with  the  distinctive 
triple  tree  {blowup  added  for 
clarification}. 

had  told  us  that  the  robber  had  made 
off  with  quite  a large  amount  of  cash, 
and  that  if  we  could  find  any,  we  might 
be  able  to  tie  it  to  some  of  the  banks 
that  had  been  robbed.  This  map 
showed  what  we  thought  was  a stream 
by  an  old  dirt  road.  In  Carbon  County, 
though,  there  are  hundreds  of  dirt 
roads  by  streams,  and  each  one  had  to 
be  checked. 

This  was  accomplished  with  the 
tireless  help  of  Wayne,  Joe,  Wehhy 
and  me,  and  we  would  have  gone 
nowhere  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  help 
of  Carbon  County’s  GIS/Mapping 
Office.  Without  knowing  what  I was 
up  to,  those  folks  supplied  me  with 
aerial  photos  of  all  the  areas  we 
wanted  to  search. 

During  this  process  we  continued 
to  look  in  the  area  of  the  sites  we  had 
discovered.  One  map  had  a landmark 
that  was  listed  as  a triple  tree.  Wayne 
and  1 had  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
morning  following  a stream  and  we 
decided  to  take  a break  and  look  for  the 
triple  tree. 

Looking  around  the  empty  site  and 
ammo  site  we  had  found,  we  came  upon 
a tree  that  matched  the  map  exactly. 
Webby  was  called  and,  again,  a meeting 
with  the  FBI  was  arranged. 

This  search  came  up  empty,  but 
Rooster  had  a theory  about  the  stream 
and  the  map  listed  as  CARB  M.  We 
packed  up  and  drove  to  the  stream  and 
hiked  down  through  the  woods.  After  an 
hour  of  searching  Wayne  called  us  over: 
He  found  the  money  site.  No  one  said  a 
word  as  the  bunker  was  being  opened, 
but  to  our  surprise,  it  was  empty. 

During  all  of  the  searches,  even  when 
we  came  up  empty,  we  learned  more 
about  what  the  suspect  thought  and  what 
he  looked  for  in  selecting  a site.  We  also 
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learned  that  he  picked  his  sites  very 
carefully.  Interestingly,  during  all  our 
searches  over  the  years,  we  never  ran 
into  another  person. 


The  Dry  Spell 

Our  searches  continued  through  the 
hot  summer  of  2001  and  into  2002,  and 
Webby  and  1 continued  to  meet  to  look 
over  the  maps  and  discuss  the  clues  and 
possible  theories,  but  we  found  no  more 
sites.  Then  one  night  in  early  February 
2002,  1 received  a call  from  Webby.  He 
told  me  that  Rooster  had  called  to  say 
that  two  banks,  one  in  Harrisburg  and 
one  in  York,  had  just  been  robbed,  and 
that  the  FBI  felt  certain  that  it  was  our 
suspect.  Also,  all  the  weapons  that  we 
had  recovered  had  had  their  serial 
numbers  ground  off,  a felony,  but  the  FBI 
was  able  to  raise  the  number  on  one,  and 
it  turned  out  that  it  had  been  stolen  in 
the  area  where  our  suspect  had  been 
stationed  while  in  the  Army  years  earlier. 
Probable  cause  had  been  established;  the 
FBI  had  enough  evidence  to  pick  him  up. 

Webby  told  me  that  the 
FBI’s  SWAT  team  was  going 
to  apprehend  the  suspect 
when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  did,  they  wanted 
me  to  go  to  the  first  site  we 
had  found,  to  see  if  any 
money  from  the  latest 
robberies  might  be  there. 

The  open  CARB  W site 
(weapons  site)  pictured  on 
page  20,  as  it  appeared  after 
it  was  opened. 
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Several  days  later  1 was  attending 
a meeting  at  the  region  office,  and 
during  our  afternoon  break  1 
checked  my  cell  phone.  “Fred, 
Rooster  here.  We  got  him.  Go  check 
the  site.” 

The  site  was  an  hour  away,  and 
it’s  surprising  all  the  thoughts  that 
can  go  through  a person’s  mind  in 
one  hour.  1 hiked  into  the  woods  to 
the  site  and  slowly  opened  it.  Empty. 

1 called  Rooster  to  give  him  the 
bad  news  and  he,  it  turned  out,  had 
some  good  news.  The  team  had 
searched  the  suspect’s  home  and 
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found  firearms  with  the  serial 
numhers  ground  off,  just  like  the 
ones  we  had  recovered,  and  5-gallon 
buckets  that  were  filled  and  labeled 
just  like  the  ones  we  had  found. 
Rooster  went  on  to  say  that  our 
suspect  was  not  talking,  that  he 
wasn’t  a happy  camper. 

When  1 talked  to  Webby  the  next 


CARB  Main.  Merluzzi  and  Webby  believed 
that  it  showed  a pipe  or  space  at  the  end, 
and  knowing  the  type  of  containers 
Gugasian  used,  they  figured  that  this  site 
would  be  ten  feet  long.  This  is  how 
Gugasian  drew  it. 

day,  he  filled  me  in  on  all  the  details,  and 
we  both  felt  good  that  we  had  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  the  robber  to  justice. 

The  case  wasn’t  over,  though.  Webby 
and  1 continued  to  discuss  the  maps  and 
clues,  and  one  day  Webby  told  me  that 
Rooster  was  going  to  retire.  1 really 
enjoyed  working  with  Rooster  and  was 
glad  when  Webby  told  me  that  we  were 
going  to  have  lunch  with  him  the  next 
week.  When  we  met  for  lunch.  Rooster 
thanked  us  both  for  our  help  and 
professionalism  and  gave  us  another 
update.  Our  suspect’s  name  was  Carl 
Gugasian.  The  FBI  felt  he  was  respon- 
sible for  50  or  more  bank  robberies  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast,  over  30  years, 
and  that  he  had  cached  stuff  in  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  The  only  sites  found  so  far, 
though,  were  the  ones  we  had  found. 

Another  Bunker 

Webby  and  1 were  working  on  a map 
labeled  as  “CARB  Main.” 

We  believed  that  it  showed  a pipe  or 
space  at  the  end  of  it,  and  knowing  the 
type  of  containers  Gugasian  used,  we 
estimated  this  site  to  be  about  ten  feet 
long.  We  figured  the  pipe  might  be  a 
drainage  pipe  under  a particular  road, 
and  we  developed  a plan  to  search 
around  each  drainage  pipe.  The  next 
day,  near  quitting  time  1 went  in  to 
mark  the  pipes  for  a later  search. 

As  I was  hiking  into  the  area,  I 
found  a site,  but  it  was  empty.  The 
funny  thing  about  it  was  that  we  had 
all  walked  past  this  site  at  least  30 
times.  We  later  found  out  that 

WEBBY  poses  at  the  receipt  site.  Note 
the  light  concrete  that  tipped  the 
investigators  to  the  site's  location. 
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Gugasian  used  this  as  a drop,  where  he 
would  store  his  gear  before  carrying  it 
back  to  the  hunkers. 

I continued  my  hike,  thinking  that  my 
recent  find  was  a good  sign,  and  also 
wondering  how  many  other 
sites  we  had  walked  by.  Then, 
something  1 can’t  begin  to 
explain  happened:  As  if  a 
hand  was  on  my  shoulder,  1 
was  guided  to  an  area  that  we 
had  previously  searched 
before,  and  1 walked  right  to  a 
bunker.  I was  just  a foot  from 
it  before  1 realized  it  was  a 
site.  I sat  down,  drank  some 
water,  gave  my  thanks,  and 
then  hiked  to  where  the  cell 
phone  worked  and  called 
Webby.  When  he  asked  if  our 
theory  about  the  pipes  had 
worked  1 told  him  1 didn’t  get  far 
enough  to  find  out. 

After  another  45'minute  wait, 

Webby  arrived,  and  after  looking  at 
the  empty  site  we  were  off  to  the  full 
one.  The  next  day  two  FBI  agents  met 
us.  Webby  and  I led  them  to  the  sites 
and  I asked,  “The  hunker  is  here.  Do 
you  see  it?”  Both  replied  no.  1 started 
to  point  out  the  site  and  then  both 
agents  saw  it. 

One  agent  said,  “Fred,  there  is  no  way 
that  you  could  have  found  this  site  unless 
you  helped  Gugasian  put  it  there.” 

“I’d  agree.  Bob,”  I replied,  “except 
that  Gugasian  is  in  jail.  Why  would  1 
even  call  you?  1 also  know  what  is  in  this 
site.  1 could  have  just  sold  it.” 

Smiling,  Bob  looked  at  me  and  said, 
“Yea,  you’re  right.” 

The  Last  Bunkers 

For  most  of  2003  we  searched  for  the 
other  sites,  and  one  day  Wehby  called  to 
inform  me  that  Gugasian  had  given  up 
some  information  about  some  sites,  and 
that  the  FBI  had  recovered  $47,000  in 
cash  and  seized  $500,000  from 


IN  jUST  the  Carbon  County  sites,  44 
firearms  were  found,  and  in  other 
areas  at  least  15  other  guns  were 
recovered.  Note  illustrations  Gugasian 
used  to  determine  the  size  of  PVC  pipe 
needed  to  store  them. 
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Gugasian’s  hank  account.  The 
information  about  the  sites  led  us  to 
an  area  that  was  100  yards  from 
where  we  had  stopped  one  of  our 
searches. 

Heading  out  to  the  area,  Webby 
and  I were  walking  side  hy  side  when 
we  both  pointed  and  said  in  unison, 
“There’s  a site.”  The  find  was  quickly 
followed  hy  four  more. 

On  the  day  of  the  recovery, 
assisting  us  were  members  of  the 
Lehighton  State  Police  barracks,  the 
Hazleton  State  Police  barracks,  and 
the  Game  Commission’s  Game 
Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor  from 
Carbon  County. 
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We  really  taeeeled  the  help, 
because  in  all  we  recovered  more 
than  100  5 -gallon  buckets  and  25  to 
50  20mm  ammo  cans,  and  in  them 
we  found  guns,  coins,  stamps,  hooks, 
jewelry,  gems  and  other  items,  all  of 
which  Gugasian  had  stolen. 

We  were  pleased,  hut  there  was 
one  more  site  to  recover,  THE 
RECEIPTS.  This  site  was  found 
about  four  miles  away  — not  on 
game  lands.  Wehhy  and  1 had  talked 
about  this  area  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  If  you  refer  to  the  Receipt 
Map  on  page  23,  you’ll  see  that  it 
could  easily  match  many  areas  in  any 
county  in  the  state.  We  had  to 
decide  what  it  showed.  We  thought 
it  was  a road  with  a telephone  pole 
on  one  side,  a guardrail  or  wall  on 
the  other,  and  an  old  dirt  road 
paralleling  both. 

When  Wehhy  and  I found  the 
hunker  we  were  amazed.  The  site 
could  he  seen  only  by  walking  past  it 
and  then  turning  around  and 
looking  hack.  This  produced  about 
1 5 20mm  ammo  cans  that  contained 
all  the  records  listed  on  the  invento- 


THANKS  TO  the  dogged  determination  of 
WCO  Fred  Merluzzi,  Webby  and  others, 
Carl  Gugasian,  one  of  the  most  prolific  bank 
robbers  in  our  country's  history,  was 
brought  to  justice. 

ties.  This  brought  to  15  the  total  number 
of  sites  found  here  in  Carbon  County. 

We  learned  that  many  of  the  sites  we  had 
been  looking  for  never  existed,  that  they 
were  ones  Gugasian  had  picked  out  and 
marked,  hut  never  used. 

The  EBI  called  Gugasian  the  “Eriday 
Night  Bank  Robber,”  because  he  often 
robbed  on  Eridays.  Gugasian  liked  to 
travel  and  gamble.  His  trips  included 
some  to  Paris,  Africa  and  Armenia. 
Gugasian,  while  in  the  Army,  trained 
with  Special  Eorces,  and  used  those  skills 
m caching  his  gear,  money,  guns  and 
other  items.  He  also  used  those  skills  to 
hide  his  identity,  race,  size  and  features 
for  30  years. 

Once  Gugasian  entered  a hank,  he 
would  vault  the  counter,  stuff  the  money 
into  a hag  slung  over  his  shoulder  and  he 
out  the  door  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
About  40  shoulder  bags  were  recovered 
from  the  hunkers.  While  robbing  the  Jim 
Thorpe  National  Bank,  Gugasian 
wounded  a hank  employee.  Gugasian’s 
education  was,  to  say  the  least,  impres- 
sive, too.  A Bachelor’s  degree  in  electri- 
cal engineering  from  Villanova  and  a 
Master’s  in  statistics  and  probability  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also 
had  begun  Doctorial  studies  at  Penn 
State. 

This  past  December  Gugasian  pleaded 
guilty  to  robbing  five  banks  and  was 
sentenced  to  1714  years  in  federal  prison 
without  chance  of  parole.  His  prosecu- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Pish  & Boat  Commission,  the 
Carbon  County  GIS/Mapping  Depart- 
ment, the  EBI  and  the  Raddnor  Police. 
And  an  awful  lot  of  dogged,  determined 
legwork.  □ 
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Throughout  Pennsylvania,  more  and 
more  women  are  participating  in  events 
that  encourage  them  to  ..  . 


Get  Out! 


By  Mary  Wetmore 


I FIND  IT  exciting  that  today  there  are 
several  programs,  statewide  and 
at  the  national  level,  to  attract  women  to 
many  outdoor  sports,  including  hunting. 
These  programs  present  a positive  side  of 
hunting  and  the  shooting  sports.  I have 
been  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  hunt- 
ing for  the  past  64  years,  hut  we  are  never 
too  old  to  learn  new  and  better  things. 

When  I began  hunting,  in  1939,  very 
few  girls  or  women  did  so.  My  father,  how- 
ever, was  an  avid  hunter  and  NRA  mem- 
ber, and  because  my  rank  in  the  family  was 
between  two  brothers,  I aspired  to  do  ev- 
erything they  did.  So  when  my  father  gave 
lessons  on  guns  and  hunting  to  my  broth- 
ers, he  was  kind  and  patient  enough  to  in- 
clude me.  I shot  some  rabbits  and  squirrels 
in  1939,  my  first  deer  in  1940,  and  still  hunt 
today. 

Down  through  the  years  I 
have  met  few  women  hunters. 

I have  also  seen  some  negative 
attitudes  developing  in  our  so- 
ciety toward  guns  and  hunt- 
ing, and  many  of  those  views 

The  author,  MARY  WETMORE, 
tries  her  hand  at  shooting  a .22 
rifle  at  targets  during  an  NRA 
"Women  on  Target"  day  in 
August  of  2002. 


come  from  women.  So,  for  the  past  two 
summers,  I have  been  pleased  to  at- 
tend some  great  programs  designed  to 
encourage  women  to  explote  outdoor 
activities,  including  the  shooting 
sports  and  hunting.  Some  of  these 
women  had  never  even  picked  up  a 
gun  before,  hut  while  being  coached 
by  excellent  instructors,  both  men  and 
women,  they  discovered  how  truly 
enjoyable  the  shooting  sports  can  be. 

In  August  2002,  I attended  an 
NRA  “Women  on  Target”  event  at  the 
Lamb’s  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club  near 
Mansfield.  It  was  a great  experience, 
and  although  I have  been  hunting 
many  years,  I learned  how  I could  im- 
prove my  target  shooting.  I haven’t 
had  much  experience  in  shooting  clay 
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THE  AUTHOR  participated  in  a National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  "Women  in  the  Outdoors" 
program  at  Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park  in  Bradford  County.  Eighty-three  women  participated 
in  the  August  2003  event. 


birds,  and  didn’t  do  very  well  on  them, 
but  1 would  like  to  do  more  as  1 realize 
that  it  could  help  my  wingshots  at 
grouse  or  other  birds,  as  well  as  rab- 
bits on  the  run.  1 also  got  to  try  ar- 
chery, something  1 had  not  done  be- 
fore. 

In  August  2003,  1 enjoyed  a Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Federation 
“Women  in  the  Outdoors”  program  at 
Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park  in  Bradford 
County.  The  Armenia  Mountain 
Chapter  of  the  NWTF  sponsored  the 
day-long  event. 

Those  attending  got  to  choose  four 
workshops  from  the  following  courses 
offered:  archery,  dutch  oven  cooking, 
hiking\hackpacking,  shooting  events 
(shotguns,  .22  rifles  and  black  pow- 


der), fly  casting,  ATV  safety,  canoeing,  tur- 
key biology  and  horseback  riding.  It  was  a 
great  day,  and  every  participant  received  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  “Women  in  the 
Outdoors”  magazine.  The  Spring  2003  is- 
sue shows  that,  of  the  total  memhership  in 
WITO,  64%  are  hunters;  34%  have  never 
hunted,  but  want  to. 

Now  I see  in  Game  News  that  the  Game 
Commissiori  has  a “Becoming  an  Out- 
doors-Woman” program.  Although  I 
haven’t  attended  any  BOW  events  yet,  I 
hope  to  if  one  comes  to  my  area. 

All  of  these  programs  present  a fun,  non- 
intimidating way  of  getting  more  and  more 
women  interested  in  outdoor  activities, 
including  hunting  and  shooting  sports,  and 
encourage  a positive  perspective  on  hunt- 
ing. □ 


For  more  on  these  programs  . . . 

NRA  Women  on  Target:  www.nrahq.org/women,  or  call  800-861-1166,  or 
e-mail  WomenOnTarget@nrahq.org. 

NWTF  Women  in  the  Outdoors:  www.womenintheoutdoors.org,  or  call 
Tammy  Mowry,  Women's  Regional  Coordinator,  at  724-284-9201,  or  e- 
mail  tammynwtf@zoominternet.net. 

PGC  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman:  www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  click  on  the 
BOW  logo,  or  call  Lori  Richardson  at  71  7-705-9350,  or  e-mail  pa- 
bow@state.pa.us. 
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Co^uence 

Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 


Egg  rock,  as  it  was  known  hy  the  locals  who  hunted  and  hiked  past  its  perch  on 
the  cusp  of  Adeline  Ridge,  was  named  for  the  scores  of  egg-shape  quartz  cobbles 
studding  its  rough  surface.  The  enormous  conglomerate  formation  originated  more  than 
300  million  years  ago,  as  a deposit  of  clay,  sand  and  pebbles,  from  a pair  of  swift  braided 
rivers  on  an  ancient  plain.  During  the  last  Ice  Age,  Egg  Rock  — and  other  formations 
that  capped  nearby  ridges  — were  sculpted  into  shapes  resembling  paper  wasp  nests. 

The  trail  leading  up  the  western  face  of  Adeline  Ridge  was  steep  and  rocky,  hut  Neil 
took  the  first  leg  of  the  ascent  with  relative  ease.  He  had  been  hunting  for  weeks,  and 
was  in  top  shape.  His  legs  were  strong  and  woods  wise  from  miles  in  the  grouse  coverts, 
and  his  eyes  and  ears  fine-tuned  by  hours  in  his  treestand.  After  taking  a buck  the 
previous  week,  he  could  now  concentrate  on  his  passion,  fall  turkeys. 

He  left  the  trail  partway  up,  and  began  to  work  the  stepped  benches  that  would  put 
him  at  Egg  Rock  two  hours  later.  To  him,  Adeline  Ridge,  like  the  girl  in  that  old  barber- 
shop quartet  song,  was  sweet,  indeed,  and  ranked  at  the  top  of  his  favorite  places  — and 
he  had  seen  some  magnificent  country  in  his  58  years.  Neil  felt  light  on  his  feet,  not  only 
because  it  was  a beautiful  day,  but  also  because  it  was  Wednesday,  and  a rare  weekday 
off,  when  hunting  pressure  was  light.  Just  me  and  the  mountain,  he  thought,  and  maybe 
a flock  of  longbeards. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Adeline  Ridge,  another  turkey  hunter  climbed  briskly  up 
that  equally  steep  slope.  The  sun  was  already  washing  the  ridge  top  and  Dave’s  young 
legs  carried  him  halfway  up  before  he  stopped  to  rest.  He  geared  back  then,  matching 
his  pace  to  the  easy  rhythms  of  the  wakening  uplands,  and  as  he  continued  on  he  paused 
often  to  listen  and  watch.  His  destination  was 
Egg  Rock,  where  he  had  broken  up  a flock  late 
the  day  before.  It  was  a good  break  on  a sizeable 
flock,  with  birds  erupting  like  a volcano  and 
spilling  over  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  and  he 
was  certain  the  morning  would  find  them  anx- 
ious to  regroup. 

He  followed  a deer  trail  through  some  lau- 
rel, but  once  on  top  he  did  not  step  out  into 
the  open.  Instead,  he  dropped  to  a knee 
and  surveyed  the  open  woods.  The  flat  was 
quiet,  and  just  beyond  was  the  familiar 
profile  of  Egg  Rock.  He  stalked  over  and 
nestled  in  against  it. 

He  warmed  a call  against  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  and  placed  a slate  and  striker 
and  a box  call  beside  him.  He  sat  motion- 
less for  a while,  settling  in,  then  let  loose 
with  several  kee-kee  runs.  He  repeated 
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this  sequence  several  times  until  he  heard,  farther  up  the  ridge,  the  raspy  yelps  of  a hen, 
then  spotted  her  and  some  of  her  brood.  She  called  in  earnest,  rounding  up  her  young, 
and  several  small  birds  walked  right  past  him.  He  had  bigger  things  in  mind,  however,  as 
some  coarse  yelps  floated  up  the  east  slope. 

He  picked  up  his  slate  and  returned  the  yelps,  followed  by  a few  clucks.  Just  then,  a 
line  ot  turkeys  popped  up  over  the  ridge,  and  the  last  one,  a gobbler,  would  pass  within 
range.  Before  bringing  up  his  gun  he  lifted  his  hand  from  where  it  rested  on  his  knee,  to 
move  a branch  obscuring  his  vision. 


NEIL  WAS  DRIFTING  ALONG  the  highest  bench  of  Adeline  Ridge  when,  far  ahead, 
he  spotted  seven  turkeys  quickly  angling  across  a spill  of  rocks.  He  was  carrying  his 
special  turkey  gun,  a .22  Hornet  above  a 12'gauge  magnum,  and  walked  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  birds,  hoping  to  catch  them  out  ahead.  He  stalked  along  just  below 
the  rim  of  the  ridge,  easing  through  the  laddered  sunlight  streaming  through  a 
curtain  of  grapevines.  He  heard  a cluck  and  looked  up  to  his  left  and  saw  the 
unmistakable  pale  head  of  a turkey  bob  forward  from  behind  a boulder.  In  one 
practiced  motion  he  cocked  the  hammer  and  held  the  gold  bead  just  slightly 
ahead  of  the  dark  shoulder  and  fired.  Neil  thought  his  shot  was  good,  saw 
the  white  head  drop  and  heard  rustling  in  the  leaves.  He  pushed  the  barrel 
selector  on  the  hammer  to  the  shotgun  barrel  and  hurried  toward  Egg 
Rock,  gun  at  the  ready  in  case  the  turkey  tried  to  get  away. 

DAVE  JUMPED  AT  THE  SHOT  and  felt  a hot  sting  on  his  cheek.  His 
first  thought  was  that  his  gun  had  accidentally  discharged,  but  his  safety 
was  on,  and  when  he  broke  open  his  double  and  saw  two  unfired  shells 
he  realized  that  it  was  someone  else  who  had  fired.  Peeking  around  the 
rock,  he  saw  a hunter  moving  toward  him  and  quickly  shouted,  “Stop!” 
Neil  froze  in  his  tracks,  not  believing  his  eyes  when  a hunter  in  fluores- 
cent orange  appeared  from  behind  the  rock,  right  where  his  turkey  had 
dropped.  It  first  appeared  as  if  the  hunter  had  been  nearby  and  was  going  to 
pick  up  his  bird  and  bring  it  to  him,  hut  then,  horrified,  Neil  realized  that 
he  had  just  fired  at  game  that  was  very  near  another  hunter. 

Neil  approached  on  rubbery  legs,  his  boots  like  lead  weights.  “I  didn’t 
see  you  hidden  by  the  boulder  there.  I just  saw  a turkey  moving  through 
this  slot  and  put  the  head  on  him  and  fired.  Your  cheek  is  bleeding 
there  a little.” 

Dave’s  emotions  roiled  and  rose.  “There  was  no  turkey. 

Do  you  see  a turkey  here?  Anywhere?  Or  even 
a feather?  I was  sitting  here  against  the  rock 
and  your  bullet  smacked  this  boulder  right 
in  front  of  my  knee.  You  shot  at  me,  and 
lucky  for  both  of  us  you  can’t  shoot 
any  better  than  you  can  see.” 

Neil  began  to  tremble,  and  un- 
loaded his  gun  and  laid  it  on 
the  ground  as  if  it  were 
a thing  possessed.  “I’ve 
been  hunting 
turkeys 


for  a long  time,  and  I was  positive  I saw  one  slip  through  here.  Right  here,  in  this  spot.” 
Neil  saw  the  depression  where  the  hunter  had  been  sitting  in  the  leaves  and  the  slate 
call  and  striker  and  fanny  pack  laying  there,  and  knew  there  was  no  denying  what  had 
happened. 

“1  had  just  seen  a bunch  of  turkeys  only  a minute  before,  and  . . .” 

“ . . . and  you  thought  my  hand  on  my  knee  looked  like  a turkey.  Maybe  it  resembled 
one,  but  the  last  time  I looked  it  was  just  a hand.  You  weren’t  absolutely  sure,  you  didn’t 
have  positive  identification,  hut  you  pulled  the  trigger  anyway,  and  that’s  just  wrong. 
End  of  discussion.” 

Neil  looked  far  out  into  the  valley.  He  could  see  the  red  roof  of  his  home,  a restored 
farmhouse,  far  out  near  the  fields.  His  world,  the  one  he  loved  so  much,  was  falling  away, 
sinking  fast.  He  held  his  head  low  and  tried  to  grasp  at  the  loose  tether  that  held  reality 
and  make  sense  of  what  had  just  happened. 

A hilltop  alive  with  birds;  turkey  sounds  everywhere;  adrenaline  flowing;  two  hunt- 
ers converging  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  with  one  of  them,  himself,  so  eager, 
so  sure,  so  positive  about  what  he  saw.  Thinking  only  about  himself,  as  if  he  were  the 
only  hunter  in  the  world.  Tunnel  vision.  The  right  shapes  and  shadows  and  movement 
and  color;  a bad  angle  where  the  fluorescent  orange  was  hidden.  All  of  it  the  perfect 
setup  for  a worst-case  scenario.  “1  never  thought  in  all  my  days  that  1 could  make  a 
mistake  like  this,”  Neil  muttered.  “Never.  But  1 did.  The  only  fortunate  thing  was  that 
my  bullet  must  have  deflected  on  a grapevine,  because  I’m  a fairly  decent  shot.  Saying 
I’m  sorry  hardly  seems  enough,  but  1 am.” 

A long,  uncomfortable  pause  followed  as  emotions  ebbed.  Dave  could  feel  the  deep 
remorse  in  the  hunter’s  words,  and  empathized  with  him,  but  there  was  a bottom  line  — 
the  shot  should  not  have  been  taken.  He  wondered  then  if  their  positions  had  been 
reversed  what  he  might  have  done.  “Tell  you  what,”  he  said,  “I  have  to  see  what  it 
looked  like  from  where  you  were.  Sit  down  here,  and  bring  your  knee  up  and  drape  your 
wrist  over  your  kneecap.  When  1 get  down  to  where  you  shot  from,  just  reach  out  and 
push  that  branch  out  of  the  way.” 

Neil  sat  as  Dave  walked  down  over  the  hill  and  turned.  Neil’s  hand  snaked  forward 
and  pushed  the  branch,  his  arm  thrusting  like  a turkey’s  neck, 
his  knee  the  same  curvature  as  a turkey  breast. 

Dave  immediately  saw  how  Neil’s  mind  had  seen 
a turkey  in  motion.  He  walked  back  up  and 
offered  Neil  his  hand. 

“I  need  to  call  the  Game  Commission 
about  this,”  Neil  said. 

“Yea,  well.  I’m  just  thankful  1 didn’t  get  hurt, 
and  I’m  going  to  chalk  this  up  to  experience,” 
replied  Dave. 

They  departed  on  good  terms,  each  heading 
home  for  the  day.  On  his  way  down  the  mountain, 

Neil  was  wrapped  in  thought.  He  just  wanted  to  get  home,  to  be  out  of  the  woods.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  Dave’s  thoughts  were  identical,  but  he  was  concerned 
about  the  older  hunter.  He  could  sense  how  much  hunting  meant  to  him,  and  wondered 
how  this  tarnished  day  would  affect  him. 

BY  THE  TIME  DEER  SEASON  rolled  around  Neil  had  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  hunting. 
His  confidence  and  self-esteem  were  about  gone.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  only  tempo- 
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rary,  but  it  per- 
sisted, and  he 
decided  to  give 
up  hunting  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  After  storing  his  gear,  he 
'i/  cleaned  his  guns,  and  it  took  all  the  willpower 

he  could  muster  to  clean  his  turkey  gun.  As  he  worked 
the  brass  brush  through  the  barrel  he  could  see  again,  in 
slow  motion,  the  images  of  that  morning  unfold,  the  sight  pic- 
ture beyond  the  gold  bead,  and  then,  in  a stop-frame  sequence,  the 
firing  pin  striking  the  primer,  the  explosion  in  the  chambered  brass, 
the  45-grain  bullet  pushed  by  gases,  spinning  down  24  inches  of  barrel  at 
2,700  feet  per  second;  then,  free  of  the  barrel,  that  deadly  copper  and  lead  pill  zipping 
through  the  ratified  mountain  air  toward  the  mirage  in  his  mind.  The  following  day  he 
took  the  gun  to  the  local  gunshop  and  placed  it  on  consignment. 

Dave  thought  about  hunting  near  Egg  Rock  on  the  deer  opener,  as  he  always  did,  but 
he  was  not  ready  to  return  there.  He  opted  to  hunt  at  a different  place,  hut  became  very 
nervous  whenever  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a distant  hunter.  He  fidgeted  and  kept  looking 
around  for  anybody  who  might  come  in  from  behind  him,  and  by  noon,  unable  to  con- 
centrate, he  called  it  a day,  and  a season. 


IT  WAS  A FEW  years  later,  when  their  paths  crossed  again,  this  time  at  a game  dinner 
at  the  Adeline  Ridge  Sportsman’s  Club,  where  they  were  seated  across  from  one  an- 
other. It  was  a hit  awkward  at  first,  especially  when  Neil  mentioned  about  being  cited 
and  losing  his  hunting  privileges  for  a couple  years,  but  as  the  evening  progressed  they 
talked  about  hunting  on  the  mountain  and  were  surprised  they  hadn’t  run  into  each 
othet  up  there  before. 

Dave  proposed  that  they  spend  a day  hunting  turkeys  together,  but  Neil  hedged  a bit. 
“1  don’t  know.  Maybe  1 should  stick  to  grouse.  A lot  of  the  luster  has  gone  out  of  turkey 
hunting  for  me,”  he  said. 

“It  has  for  me,  too,”  said  Dave.  “But  that’s  all  the  more  reason  we  should  get  together. 
It’s  too  good  a thing  to  let  pass  for  another  year,  and  we  have  only  so  many  years.  Since 
our  incident  on  the  mountain  I’ve  been  thinking  about  that  a lot  more,  too.  I’ll  give  you 
a call  next  week.  And  no  excuses.” 

They  met  at  Neil’s  house  bright  and  early,  and  loaded  their  gear  into  the  hack  of 
Dave’s  truck.  “What  gun  are  you  using  today?”  asked  Dave. 

“A  16-gauge  pump,”  said  Neil. 

“Hardly  a turkey  gun.  Maybe  you’d  like  to  try  this  one.”  Dave  uncased  Neil’s  old 
turkey  gun  and  handed  it  to  him.  “When  1 saw  it  at  the  gunshop  I knew  it  was  yours,  and 
knew  why  it  was  there.  1 meant  to  get  it  back  to  you  somehow.  It’s  not  a gift,  but  you  can 
buy  it  back  if  you  want  to.  After  all,  what  are  friends  for?” 

Two  hours  later  they  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of  Egg  Rock.  They  talked  for  a long 
time,  but  when  they  heard  the  piping  of  a turkey  flock  feeding  noisily  farther  up  the  flat, 
they  hunkered  down  against  the  rock  and  developed  a plan. 

Egg  Rock  stands  as  testament  to  the  braided  rivers  that  deposited  the  minerals  onto 
that  alluvial  plain,  minerals  from  which  the  rock  was  formed.  And  now,  300  million 
years  later,  on  that  same  plain,  at  that  same  confluence,  two  hunters  stand  at  the  rock 
that  is  now  a monument  to  their  friendship,  a conglomerate  of  fate  and  good  faith 
bound  by  the  venue  of  the  hunt. 
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On  his  second  attempt  at  being  drawn  for  a bobcat 
permit,  Vernon  Keefer  got  lucky.  When  he 
actually  got  a bobcat  on  his  hunt,  he  couldn't  have 
been  happier. 


A Hunt  to 
Remember 


By  Vernon  L.  Keefer 


IN  2000,  I applied  for  a bobcat  permit, 
but  my  name  was  not  drawn. 
While  turkey  hunting  that  fall  in  Elk 
County,  however,  1 was  lucky  enough  to 
see  a cat. 

So  in  200 1 , 1 again  applied  for  a permit, 
and  this  time  attended  the  public  drawing 
at  the  Game  Commission  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg.  I felt  that  this  year,  with  nearly 
twice  the  permits  being  issued  — 520  com- 
pared  to  290  in  2000  — 1 had  a much  bet- 
ter chance  at  being  drawn.  As  it  turns  out, 
my  feeling  was  right  — my  name  was 
drawn.  When  1 returned  home,  1 told  my 
wife  what  had  happened  and  that  1 was 
going  to  Elk  County  to  hunt  bobcat. 

1 planned  on  hunting  a few  days  before 
turkey  season  came  in,  so  on  Wednesday, 
October  17,  1 set  out  on  the  4-hour  drive 
to  my  hunting  grounds.  1 planned  to  spend 
Thursday  and  Eriday  hunting  where  1 had 
seen  the  bobcat  the  year  before,  then  on 
Saturday,  head  to  a place  in  Cameron 
County  where  1 had  seen  a large  cat  some 
years  ago. 

The  first  two  days  1 didn’t  see  any  cats, 
so  1 decided  to  move  on  to  Cameron 

VERNON  KEEFER  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
drawn  for  a bobcat  permit  in  2001,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  took  this  cat  in 
Cameron  County. 


County.  By  Saturday  1 was  beginning 
to  lose  hope,  so  I got  a late  start.  By 
noon  1 was  standing  by  a large  tree  that 
kind  of  hid  me.  1 was  there  only  a short 
time  when  1 spotted  a small  bobcat 
walking  on  a fallen  tree.  1 let  the  cat 
get  almost  to  the  end  of  the  ttee, 
placed  the  crosshairs  on  its  shoulder 
and  fired.  The  cat  took  a big  leap  to 
its  left  and  disappeared. 

1 waited  20  minutes  and  nothing 
moved,  so  1 climbed  up  on  the  side  hill 
to  get  a better  view,  but  still  couldn’t 
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see  anything.  I walked  very 
cautiously  across  the  rocks, 
to  within  10  feet  of  where 
the  cat  was  when  1 tired,  and 
saw  my  prize  lying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fallen  tree. 

The  shot  had  entered  the 
shoulder  and  exited  the 
other  side  behind  the  rih 
cage.  I estimated  the  dis- 
tance  of  the  shot  to  he  about 
100  yards,  and  now  have  a 
lot  of  confidence  in  my 
Ruger  .22  Mag. 

After  taking  some  pho- 
tos  of  my  bobcat,  1 reported 
the  kill  to  the  local  WCO. 
This  was  a very  exciting 
hunt,  and  I’ll  always  remem- 
her  October  20,  2001.  □ 


Bobcat  Seasons  and  Application  Procedures 

2004-05  MARKS  the  state's  fifth  consecutive  bobcat 
hunting  and  trapping  season,  and  this  year  the  hunt- 
ing area  was  expanded  to  include  WMUs  2C  and  2E 
in  the  southcentral  and  southwest.  Those  awarded 
one  of  615  permits  may  harvest  only  one  bobcat 
during  the  license  year.  Hunting  is  permitted  in 
WMUs  2C,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D.  The  bob- 
cat hunting  season  will  take  place  Oct.  16-Feb.  19. 
The  trapping  portion  of  the  season  will  be  Oct.  1 7- 
Feb.  19. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  through  the  mail  and 
over  the  Game  Commission's  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us.  In  a new  preference  point  sys- 
tem, last  year's  unsuccessful  applicants  who  apply 
this  year  will  be  entered  twice.  Successful  permit 
holders  will  be  determined  through  a public  draw- 
ing in  September. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Better  Read  the  Digest 

Berks  — I received  a birthday  cake 
decorated  in  a hunting  scene,  hut  it 
didn’t  take  long  for  my  family  to  point 
out  the  lack  of  orange  on  the  hunter,  not 
enough  points  on  the  deer’s  rack  and  lack 
of  beard  on  the  gobbler.  Geez,  you’d 
think  a “game  warden’’  lived  here. 

— Deputy  Larry  Gallagher.  Hamburg 


Old  Hitchcock  Movie? 

Cumberland  — Technical  Services 
Chief  Tim  Grenoble  and  I were  standing 
in  a small  clearing  at  SGL  230  one 
evening  when  the  sky  above  us  seemed 
to  explode  in  noise  and  activity.  We  im- 
mediately noticed  a woodcock  doing  its 
ritual  springtime  “dance.”  Before  we 
knew  it,  we  were  surrounded  by  several 
spiraling,  noisy,  timberdoodles.  It  re- 
minded me  of  a scene  from  a scary  movie. 

— WCO  Rick  A.  Deiterich,  Carlisle 

Tipped  Him  Off 

Clinton  — I was  walking  a winter  deer 
mortality  route  in  early  April  when  I was 
startled  by  a bald  eagle  that  flushed  from 
a streambank.  Sure  enough,  a deer  car- 
cass was  lying  in  the  stream. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renow 


History  Lesson 

Next  fall,  if  you’re  hunting  grouse  on 
SGL  12  in  Bradford  County,  try  to  visu- 
alize the  thriving  lumber  and  mining 
towns  that  were  once  there.  Or,  if  you’re 
hunting  along  Bowman’s  Creek  on  SGL 
57  in  Wyoming  County,  and  you  hlink  as 
you  look  west,  you  just  might  see  400  Sen- 
eca warriors  working  their  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  to  meet  Butler’s  Rang- 
ers for  the  1778  raid  on  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. Blink  again  and  you’re  hack  in  the 
present,  watching  some  deer  cross  the 
creek. 

— LMO  Rich  Lupinsky,  Eagt  Smithfield 

Game  News  Gets  Around 

Susquehanna  County' — Walt  Gallo^ 
way,  formerly  of  Susquehanna,  is  working 
in  Japan  so  he  has  his  Game  New's  sent 
there.  After  three  more  American  families 
read  it,  it  is  passed  on  to  Japanese  friends 
who  look  forward  to  its  arrival  with  great 
enthusiasm  because  hunting  is  very  limited 
in  Japan. 

— Pi5TRiCT  Game  Fkotectok  D.  O.  Pay, 
Hallstead,  OcfO&EK  1971 

Slight  Adjustment 

Sullivan  — WCO  Will  Williams  and 
I spotted  a female  bear  with  two  cubs 
lounging  in  a tree  along  Route  220  head- 
ing into  LaPorte.  A short  distance  away 
a sign  read:  “Welcome  to  Laporte,  Popu- 
lation 328.”  The  bear  was  no  stranger  to 
the  area,  as  her  ear  tags  revealed  that  I 
helped  trap  her  near  my  home  in  the  area 
in  1998,  when  she  was  traveling  with 
three  cubs.  As  the  three  hears  eyed  us 
suspiciously,  a few  thoughts  came  to 
mind:  We  both  had  raised  families  in  the 
area,  and  the  population  sign  needs  to 
be  updated. 

— Deputy  Frank  Miller,  Muncy  Valley 
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Breakin’  Out 

Fulton  — The  largest  flock  of  turkeys 
I’ve  seen  this  year  consisted  of  27  birds 
making  a run  for  the  border.  They  were 
crossing  the  Mason-Dixon  line  near 
Hancock,  Maryland,  into  Pennsylvania. 
They  must  have  heard  about  all  the  fan- 
tastic habitat  we  have  here. 

— WCO  Travi5  Pugh,  McConnellsburg 

Scam 

Jack  and  Mary  Faulconbridge  enjoy 
watching  birds  at  their  feeders,  and  they 
were  particularly  amused  when  a hairy 
woodpecker  carefully  tucked  seeds  into 
the  cracks  of  their  outdoor  shed.  The  in- 
teresting part  came  later,  however,  as  they 
watched  a white-breasted  nuthatch  re- 
move and  eat  the  hidden  seeds. 

— LMO  James  J.  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Lame  Excuse 

York — I was  checking  fishermen  in 
my  district  when  I came  across  an  indi- 
vidual fishing  without  a license.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  see  if  the  fish  were  biting 
before  he  bought  a license.  I wasn’t  bit- 
ing. 

— WCO  Chad  K.  Eyler,  York 

Balancing  the  Herd 

Mifflin  — In  the  past,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  roadkilled  deer  I’ve  picked  up  have 
been  does.  This  year,  however.  I’ve  defi- 
laitely  noticed  an  increase  in  the  male  to 
female  ratio. 

— WCO  Jeffrey  O.  Mock,  Lewistown 

Thinking  of  Home 

Clearfield  — I received  a call  from 
coworker  Sergeant  Russell  Brought,  who 
is  stationed  in  Takrit,  Iraq.  He  inquired 
about  HTE  classes  for  his  son,  and  I as- 
sured him  there  would  be  several  held 
during  the  summer.  He  was  grateful  for 
the  information,  hut  I thanked  him  for 
his  service  to  our  country  and  for  think- 
ing about  our  hunting  heritage.  God  bless 
you,  Russ! 

— Deputy  Brian  Anstead,  Clearfield 


“Bunny  Cops” 

Berks  — It’s  not  unusual  to  see  some- 
one at  a mall  or  store  who  recognizes  me 
as  a WCO,  hut  while  with  my  kids  on 
Easter  weekend  I was  caught  off  guard 
when  the  Easter  Bunny  said,  “You’re  the 
game  warden,  aren’t  you?”  It  turns  out 
that  the  Easter  Bunny  had  witnessed  a 
violation  and  testified  in  court. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Bally 


Gone  But  Not  Forgotten 

Crawford  — Next  year,  due  to  a regu- 
lation change,  trappers  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  have  their  beavers  tagged.  This, 
at  times,  has  been  a bit  of  an  inconve- 
nience for  trappers  and  officers,  but  for 
the  most  part  I enjoyed  the  tagging  ses- 
sions as  well  as  interactions  with  trappers 
over  the  years.  I’d  like  to  thank  the  trap- 
pers I’ve  dealt  with  for  their  cooperation 
and  patience,  and  please  remember  to 
call  your  local  WCO  to  report  areas 
where  beavers  are  causing  problems. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Great  Day  All  Around 

Perry  — On  the  spring  gobbler  season 
opener  I met  Gerald  Martin  hunting  on 
SGL  258.  He  told  me  about  his  fantastic 
hunt  in  which  he  had  seeia  deer,  a bear 
and  had  called  in  two  gobblers,  harvest- 
ing one  of  them,  which  was  his  first  tur- 
key in  10  years  of  hunting.  To  top  it  all 
off,  he’s  now  in  the  “Pield  Note”  section 
of  his  favorite  magazine. 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Ickesburg 
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Bad  Case  of  Cabin  Fever 

Wayne  — After  reading  the  many 
Field  Notes  that  WCO  Bill  Williams  has 
submitted  for  Game  News,  1 no  longer 
wonder  what  he  does  during  the  winter, 
while  alone  in  his  little  cabin  in  the  wilds 
of  Sullivan  County.  Bill,  all  1 can  say  is 
that  1 sure  hope  you  don’t  run  out  of  ink. 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

No  Need  to  Ask 

Sullivan  — I was  talking  to  junior 
hunter  Zach  Muzzey-Nessa  and  his  father 
on  the  morning  of  the  youth  turkey  hunt 
on  April  24.  With  the  help  of  Dad  and 
ace  caller  Doug  Marquardt,  Zach  bagged 
a nice  tom  with  an  8-inch  beard.  The  trio 
heard  15  gobblers  that  morning  and  had 
a difficult  time  deciding  which  one  to  try 
for.  As  we  all  admired  the  bird,  1 asked 
them  (knowing  what  the  answer  would 
be)  what  they  thought  of  the  new  youth 
hunt. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 


Notable  Achievement 

Luzerne  — After  13  years  of  handling 
100  plus  sick  and  injured  skunks,  1 finally 
got  sprayed.  The  details  as  to  how  it  hap- 
pened are  unimportant,  just  that  it’s 
amazing  how  fast  the  word  had  spread. 
Within  two  hours  1 received  three  phone 
calls  from  people  not  even  connected  to 
the  agency,  inquiring  about  the  details. 
The  skunk  hotline  is  alive  and  well. 

— WCO  James  F.  Jolley,  Dallas 


Brings  Back  Memories 

Forest  — Despite  our  pheasant  stock- 
ing program  being  predominantly  a put- 
and-take  affair,  it’s  always  refreshing  to 
see  a bird  or  two  make  it  through  the  win- 
ter. 1 noticed  one  cock  bird  with  a hen 
on  an  almost  daily  basis  during  the  spring. 
The  brightly  colored  male  was  certainly 
a sight  as  he  paraded  around  the  fields, 
crowing  to  keep  his  lone  mate  aware  of 
his  presence.  1 hope  she  chose  a good 
nesting  site,  as  it  would  be  great  to  see  a 
rare  pheasant  brood  here  as  well. 

— WCO  Rich  ARP  T.  Cramer,  Tione5ta 

Bonus 

Union  — Charlie  Sauers  contacted 
me  because  he  wanted  my  autograph, 
which  I thought  was  strange  because  the 
last  time  someone  wanted  my  autograph 
was  when  1 played  college  basketball. 
Upon  arriving  at  Charlie’s  house  he 
showed  me  some  beautiful  handmade  fur- 
niture that  he  spruces  up  with  an  outdoor 
theme.  On  the  tables,  chairs  and  benches 
he  insets  Game  News  and  Angler  & Boater 
covers,  and  “Field  Notes”  from  various 
WCOs.  He  wanted  to  get  signatures  from 
all  the  WCOs  that  he  has  “Field  Notes” 
from  and  inset  an  autograph  page  in  the 
table.  Well,  Charlie,  you  not  only  got  my 
autograph,  but  also  this  “Field  Note” 
with  your  name  in  it  to  add  to  your  col- 
lection. 

— WCO  Dirk  E>.  Remen5nyper, 
Mifflinburg 
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Shou\da  Stayed  in  3ed 

Cumberland  County  — A local  sports^ 
man  told  me  the  following  story  about  a 
woodchuck  hunting  trip  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state.  He  received  permission 
from  the  landowner  to  drive  onto  a field, 
park  his  car  and  sit  by  his  car  and  shoot. 
After  scoring  on  two  chucks,  he  got  up  to 
retrieve  them.  He  felt  something  hump  his 
arm.  To  his  surprise,  it  was  his  car  door. 
Evidently  the  brake  had  not  been  set  tight. 
The  car  was  on  a downhill  grade  and  our 
hunter  ran  alongside,  trying  to  get  in,  but 
as  he  looked  ahead,  he  saw  a barbed  wire 
fence  and  gave  up  the  chase.  He  figured  a 
few  scratches  from  the  fence  wouldn't  hurt 
the  car  too  much.  But  right  in  the  path  of 
the  runaway  car  was  a farm  pond.  The  help- 
less hunter  watched  as  his  fully  powered, 
air-conditioned  Chrysler  New  Yorker,  whose 
contents  included  several  custom  rifles  and 
expensive  scopes,  went  through  the  fence, 
into  the  pond  and  sank  out  of  sight.  On  top 
of  this,  he  was  more  than  200  miles  from 
home  and  40  miles  from  camp. 

— PI5TKICT  Game  Pwtecto^  J.  T 
Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg,  Ocro&EK  1970 

Likely  Story 

Fayette  — I accompanied  Game 
Commissioner  Roxanne  Palone  to  a 
meeting  at  the  Fayette  Gun  Club  in 
Uniontown,  and  after  we  had  left, 
Roxanne  realized  she  had  forgotten  her 
purse  and  asked  if  I would  retrieve  it  from 
the  clubhouse.  As  1 reached  for  the  purse 
1 figured  1 was  in  trouble  hut  hoped  no 
one  would  notice.  1 had  gone  only  two 
steps,  though,  when  one  sportsman  ex- 
claimed,  “Fley,  look,  the  game  warden 
forgot  his  purse!”  The  room  erupted  in 
laughter,  but  1 quickly  pointed  out  that 
the  purse  was  brown  leather  and  my  gun 
belt  was  black  leather,  and  that  1 would 
never  allow  my  ensemble  to  clash  like 
that,  so  the  purse  had  to  belong  to 
Roxanne. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecner, 
Uniontown 


Commitment 

Susquehanna  — HTE  instructor  Tim 
O’Brian  and  his  fiance  Jen  had  planned 
their  wedding  for  the  weekend  of  April 
24,  hut  when  Tim  was  assigned  to  teach 
an  HTE  course  for  that  same  weekend, 
and  Jen  wanted  to  complete  a course  so 
she  could  hunt  spring  turkeys,  the  prob- 
lem  was  solved  hy  simply  rearranging 
their  wedding  plans. 

— WCO  Victor  E.  Rosa,  Fleetville 

For  the  Birds 

York  — Neighboring  WCO  Amy 
Nahozny  and  1 were  at  a school 
Envirothon  event  when  we  noticed  a Bal- 
timore Oriole  flitting  around  while  the 
bird  call  portion  of  the  wildlife  exam  was 
being  given.  After  the  birdcalls  1 asked 
Amy  if  she  knew  what  a Baltimore  oriole 
sounded  like,  and  she  gave  me  her  rendi- 
tion of  the  call.  1 have  to  admit  that  I’ve 
never  heard  a bird  go  “Hey  batter,  bat- 
ter, batter,  hatter,  batter.” 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Red  Lion 

Bonus 

Delaware  — Witnesses  to  game  law 
violations  often  are  hesitant  to  get  in- 
volved, but  in  a recent  case  a witness  not 
only  willingly  showed  up  to  testify,  but 
also  presented  me  with  a gift-wrapped 
box  of  homemade  cookies.  Actions  like 
this  make  WCOs  feel  appreciated  and  re- 
inforces our  desire  to  serve  the  public 
and  conserve  our  wildlife  resources. 

— WCO  Darren  J.  David,  Aston 
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Helping  Hand 

Lancaster  — Local  sportsman  Dave 
Welk  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing heneficial  for  wildlife,  so  he  and  his 
son,  along  with  his  brother  Dan,  planted 
six  apple  trees  on  SGL  156. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Manheim 

Above  and  Beyond 

A tip  of  the  hat  to  Tom  DeWald  of  St. 
Marys  who,  after  two  Food  & Cover  em- 
ployees here  had  retired,  mowed  the  grass 
around  the  historical  stone  marker  recog- 
nizing the  first  game  lands  (SGL  25)  in 
Pennsylvania. 

— LMO  John  Dzewyan,  Smethport 

Ain’t  Always  That  Easy 

Bedford  — After  12-year-old  Roh  Ear- 
nest got  a tom  that  came  right  in  first  thing 
on  the  Youth  Gobbler  Hunt  on  April  24, 
he  turned  to  his  dad  Pat  and  asked  why 
everyone  said  it  was  so  hard  to  get  a gob- 
bler. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


Luzerne  — 1 noticed  that  a homeowner 
who  was  helping  with  an  investigation  was 
holding  a metal  detector,  so  assuming  he 
was  going  to  look  for  items  near  an  old  rail- 
road grade  behind  his  property,  1 indicated 
that  he  might  have  some  good  luck  near 
an  old  foundation  1 knew  about.  He  said 
he  hoped  he  would  have  good  luck  by  his 
woodpile,  because  that  was  where  he  had 
lost  his  false  teeth. 

— WCO  David  V.  Allen,  Mountaintop 


Quick  Thinking 

Franklin  — 1 was  investigating  a 
poaching  incident  when  the  informants, 
who  were  driving  by  at  the  time,  said  they 
got  a vehicle  license  plate  number.  When 
1 asked  what  it  was  they  showed  me  their 
rear  view  mirror.  They  couldn’t  find  paper 
or  pen  so  had  written  the  number  on  their 
mirror  with  chapstick. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersburg 

Notee  from  the  Field 

Adams  — We  just  passed  through  a funny 
small  game  season.  Pheasants  were  plentiful 
on  the  first  day  and  there  were  a lot  of  them 
killed.  If  there  were  any  left,  they  certainly 
knew  how  to  hide , because  1 only  learned  of  a 
few  being  killed  since  the  first  day.  Rabbits  were 
fairly  plentiful  in  spots.  Some  hunters  could 
find  them  almost  any  day  they  were  out,  while 
other  hunters  found  them  very  scarce.  Squir^ 
rels  seemed  to  be  on  the  move.  About  the 
middle  of  the  season  there  were  lots  of  squb' 
rels  along  the  mountains , and  some  of  the  creek 
bottoms  were  full  of  them  early  in  the  month. 
1 believe  the  squirrel  kill  was  good.  A few  cov- 
eys of  quail  were  seen,  but  most  hunters  did 
not  shoot  at  them.  I do  not  know  of  any  grouse 
being  killed.  Some  were  seen,  but  it  was  when 
the  mountains  were  dry  and  they  flushed  wild. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  food  for  all  game 
until  the  deep  snow  makes  it  inaccessible. 

— Game  Frotector  Leo  E.  Dushman, 
Gettysburg,  November  1945 

Two-Way  Street 

Montgomery  — The  information  and 
education  work  of  a WCO  gives  us  great 
opportunities  to  interact  with  the  public 
and  gain  some  useful  insights.  During  a ride 
along  with  Ben  Moister,  a graduating  se- 
nior at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
School,  1 learned  how  much  he  enjoys  be- 
ing outdoors,  hunting  and  Game  News,  par- 
ticularly the  “Field  Notes.”  1 hope  he  gets 
to  read  this  one  about  how  much  we,  as 
WCOs,  and  all  the  PGC  staff  appreciate 
his  being  a true  sportsman  and  conserva- 
tionist. 

— WCO  Timothy  L.  Wenrich,  Frederick 
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2004-05  doe  license  application 
procedures 


Entering  the  second  year 

ot  the  Wildlife  Management 
Unit  system,  hunters  must  again  ap- 
ply for  antlerless  deer  licenses  by 
wildlife  management  unit,  not  a 
county,  and  mail  their  applications 
to  the  corresponding  post  office  box, 
not  the  county  treasurer.  Under  this 
system,  all  antlerless  license  appli- 
cations will  he  sent  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquar- 
ters via  the  individual  post  office 
boxes  for  each  WMU.  Be  sure  to  use 
the  right  address  label.  The  PGC  will 
distribute  applications  to  county 
treasurers  based  on  the  percentage 
of  county  land  in  the  WMU. 

Hunters  receive  an  antlerless  li- 
cense application  when  they  pur- 
chase a general  hunting  license.  On 
this  application  the  hunter  will  en- 
ter the  WMU  number  he  or  she  wants 
to  hunt  in.  A complete  guide  to 
WMUs,  including  individual  bound- 
ary maps,  is  in  the  2004'05  Digest. 
Applications  will  he  accepted  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  No 
drawings  will  he  held. 

The  completed  application  and  a 
check  or  money  order  payable  to 
“County  Treasurer”  (do  not  specify 
county  name  on  the  check)  must  he 
mailed  Eirst  Class  in  the  official  yel- 
low antlerless  deer  license  envelope 
provided.  Please  remember  to  circle 
the  number  of  applications  en- 
closed — no  more  than  three  per  en- 
velope. The  envelope  will  have  an 
attachment  containing  mailing  la- 
bels for  each  of  the  22  WMUs.  The 


applicant  must  attach  the  appropri- 
ate WMU  label  to  the  front  of  the 
envelope.  Each  WMU  will  have  its 
own  post  office  box  in  Harrisburg. 
Each  day  during  the  application  pe- 
riod, envelopes  will  he  collected 
from  these  boxes,  inspected  (un- 
opened), counted,  allocated  and 
shipped  to  county  treasurers. 

County  treasurers  will  open  and 
review  applications  for  ccimpleteness 
and  proper  payment.  If  an  applica- 
tion is  not  complete  and/or  proper 
remittance  is  not  enclosed,  it  will  he 
rejected  and  returned  to  the  appli- 
cant. If  the  applicant  failed  to  pro- 
vide return  postage,  the  envelope 
will  be  placed  in  a dead  letter  file. 
Hunters  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  dead  letters  by  con- 
tacting the  PGC  toll  free  at  1-877- 
331-4263  from  7:45  a.m.  - 4 p.m. 
Monday  through  Eriday.  This  toll 
free  line  will  he  activated  August  16. 

If  the  license  allocation  in  a 
WMU  is  sold  out,  the  application 
will  he  returned  to  the  hunter.  Us- 
ing a new  envelope,  the  hunter  may 
apply  to  another  WMU  with  licenses 
available. 

The  application  schedule  for 
antlerless  licenses  will  remain  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  has  been  in  recent 
years.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
from  state  residents  beginning  Monday, 
August  2.  Nonresident  applications 
will  he  accepted  beginning  Monday, 
August  16.  On  Monday,  August  23,  the 
first  round  of  unsold  antlerless  appli- 
cations, from  residents  and  nonresi- 
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dents,  will  be  accepted  for  WMUs 
with  licenses  remaining.  In  this 
round,  an  individual  may  submit 
only  one  unsold  application.  On 
Monday,  Sept.  13,  the  second  round 
of  unsold  applications  will  he  ac- 
cepted in  WMUs  with  remaining  li- 
censes. Once  again,  an  individual 
may  apply  for  only  one  “second”  un- 
sold license.  Overall,  an  individual 
may  apply  for  and  receive  no  more 
than  two  unsold  licenses. 

In  WMUs  2B,  50  and  5D  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  unsold 
antlerless  license  applications  an  indi- 
vidual may  make  or  receive.  This  can 
be  done  by  mail  only  starting  Monday, 
August  23,  until  allocations  in  those 
three  WMUs  are  exhausted.  In  those 
three  units,  over-the-counter  sales 
begin  Monday,  Sept.  20.  Statewide, 


Antlerless  License  Application 
Schedule 

August  2,  applications  accepted 
from  residents. 

August  16,  applications  accepted 
from  nonresidents. 

August  23,  first  round  of  unsold 
antlerless  licenses,  applications 
accepted  from  residents  and 
nonresidents. 

September  13,  second  round  of 
unsold  antlerless  licenses, 
applications  accepted  from 
residents  and  nonresidents. 

Be  Sure  to  use  the  yellow 
envelopes  when  applying. 

over-the-counter  sales  begin  Mon- 
day, Nov  1.  Directions  for  obtaining 
landowner,  disabled  veteran  and 
armed  forces  antlerless  licenses  are 
in  the  2004'05  Digest. 


Commission  meeting  highlights 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  at  its  April  meet- 
ing gave  final  approval  to  the  follow- 
ing projects. 

292  acres  added  to  SGL  system 

The  Board  approved  the  acquisi- 
tion of  292  acres  in  Westmoreland 
County,  adjacent  to  SGL  42.  The  tract 
was  purchased  from  the  Conemaugh 
Development  Corporation  for 
$ 1 3 1 ,000,  of  which  $71 ,000  will  come 
from  the  Game  Fund  and  $60,000 
through  a land- lease  exchange  with 
Coolspring  Stone  Supply  Inc. 

Mining  project  approved 

A 10-year  coal  surface  mining  lease 
on  a 159-acre  section  of  SGL  75, 
Lycoming  County,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Fisher  Mining  Company  of 
Montoursville.  The  mining  operation 
is  anticipated  to  remove  about  71 1,720 
tons  of  coal  from  the  159-acre  project 
area  — mining  will  occur  on  less  than 
half  this  area.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
tract  will  be  used  for  erosion  and 


sedimentation  control,  surface  and 
groundwater  monitoring  and  opera- 
tional support. 

The  royalty  value  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  $2.17  million.  All  mer- 
chantable timber  that  will  be  cut  or 
impacted  will  be  assessed  by  PGC  per- 
sonnel at  twice  the  stumpage  value  and 
subsequently  purchased  and  removed 
by  Fisher  Mining. 

In  other  action,  the  board: 

• Approved  a regulatory  change 
that  will  allow  hunters  who  have  lost 
their  antlerless  deer  license  to  apply 
for  a replacement  at  any  county  trea- 
surer office.  Previously,  hunters  had  to 
reapply  to  a county  treasurer  within  the 
WMU  for  which  the  original  license 
was  issued. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  delete  a 
regulation  that  currently  voids  an 
antlerless  license  if  the  check  used  to 
purchase  it  is  nonnegotiahle  and  re- 
quires a WCO  to  confiscate  the  issued 
license.  With  the  change,  a person  is- 
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suing  the  had  check  may  revalidate 
the  license  by  resubmitting  a nego- 
tiable check  and  paying  a process- 
ing fee  tor  submitting  a nonnego- 
tiable  check  to  a county  treasurer. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regu- 
lations change  that  no  longer  re- 
quires trappers  to  have  heavers 
tagged  by  a Game  Commission  offi- 
cial. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  that  provides  for  the  use  of 
22-caliber  “or  less”  rimtire  rifles  or 
handguns  to  dispatch  captured  furhear- 
ers  during  the  regular  or  special  fire- 
arms deer  seasons.  This  change  provides 
for  the  use  of  17-caliher  rimfire  fire- 
arms. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  allow 
small  game  hunters  to  use  centerfire 
or  rimfire  handguns  and  rifles,  provid- 
ing they  are  less  than  23 -caliber. 

• Authorized  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor to  provide  to  Responsive  Manage- 
ment the  names  ot  up  to  1 00  randomly 
selected  Pennsylvania  furtaker  license 
holders  to  participate  in  an  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Agencies’  project  titled  “Own- 


ership and  Use  of  Traps  hy  U.S.  Trap- 
pers and  Their  Opinions  on  Best 
Management  Practices.”  The  results 
of  the  survey,  conducted  mainly  by 
telephone,  will  he  made  available  to 
all  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies; 
assist  in  understanding  furtaker  at- 
titudes toward  best  management 
practices;  and  provide  timely  infor- 
mation about  trappers  and  their 
techniques  and  tools. 

• Adopted  a request  to  dedicate  a 
right-of-way  through  SGL  243,  York 
County,  as  a township  road.  The  33- 
foot  wide,  2,520-foot  long  road  cur- 
rently is  open  year-round  to  public 
travel  and  services  several  private  resi- 
dents. By  dedicating  this  as  a township 
road,  the  township  will  maintain  it. 

• Recognized  Game  Commissioner 
Samuel  J.  Dunkle,  for  his  last  official 
meeting  on  the  Board.  A resident  of 
Duncansville,  Blair  County,  Dunkle’s 
8-year  term  on  the  Board  expired  on 
June  18. 

• Set  future  meetings  for:  Oct.  4-5, 
in  the  State  College  area;  and  Jan.  23- 
25,  2005,  at  the  Harrisburg  headquar- 
ters. 


Two  habitat  improvement  projects 
approved 


THE  BOARD  approved  a mineral 
rights/oil  and  gas  assignment  exchange 
in  Indiana  County  and  a coal  refuse 
reclamation  lease  amendment  for  a 
project  in  Dauphin  County. 

Under  the  mineral  rights/oil  and  gas 
assignment  exchange,  Joseph  C.  Clark 
of  Glen  Campbell  received  a 2-year 
assignment  of  shallow  oil  and  gas  rights 
on  99.6  acres  of  SGL  262,  Indiana 
County.  Clark  may  drill  up  to  two 
wells,  and  is  required  to  reclaim  the 
area  with  a pre-approved  wildlife 
habitat  enhancemeiat  plan  sanctioned 
by  the  Commission  when  operations 


are  completed.  The  oil  and  gas  rights 
will  revert  to  the  Game  Commission, 
if  a well  has  not  been  drilled  within 
two  years. 

In  exchange  for  the  limited  oil  and 
gas  rights,  Clark  will  transfer  to  the 
Commission  his  coal  and  surface- 
and  deep-mining  rights  to  two  parcels 
of  land  in  Banks  and  Montgomery 
townships.  The  first  parcel  is  for  the 
rights  below  a 126-acre  tract  on  SGL 
262;  the  second  provides  rights  for 
53.76  acres  there,  as  well  as  70.3 
acres  under  private  lands.  This 
should  further  safeguard  wildlife 
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habitat  and  recreational  values. 

Under  the  coal  refuse  reclama- 
tion lease  amendment,  Meadow- 
brook  Coal  Company  of  Lykens  will 
be  permitted  to  mine,  remove  and 
sell  stone  from  the  current  reclama- 
tion project  it’s  conducting  on  SGL 
264,  Dauphin  County.  In  exchange, 
Meadowbrook  will  perform  reclama- 


tion and  wildlife  habitat  enhance- 
ment work  on  SGL  264. 

Most  of  the  rehabilitative  work 
will  focus  on  dangerous  mine  subsid- 
ence holes  that  pockmark  SGL  264. 
These  holes  are  currently  posted 
with  restricted  area  signs  and  perim- 
eter fences,  hut  still  present  a poten- 
tially dangerous  condition. 


Applications  available  for 
elk  license  drawing 


APPLICATIONS  ARE  now  being 
accepted  for  the  September  25  pub- 
lic drawing  of  40  elk  hunting  licenses 
(12  antlered  and  28  antlerless)  to  be 
made  available  for  the  Nov.  8-13 
season.  Applications  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a $10  non-refundable 
fee.  Applications  can  be  submitted 
online  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us.  Just 
click  on  “Elk  License  Application.” 
Online  applications  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a credit  card  payment,  and 
submitted  by  Sept.  10. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  complete 
a mail-in  form,  the  agency  also  has 
posted  a printable  application  on  its 
website.  In  addition,  an  application 
is  included  in  the  2004^05  Digest, 
provided  to  each  license  buyer. 
Forms  submitted  through  the  mail 
must  be  accompanied  by  a check  or 
money  order  (do  not  send  cash)  for 
$10  made  payable  to  “Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,”  and  must  be 
received  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
post  office  box  by  Aug.  27.  Mail-in 
applications  must  he  mailed  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Elk  License  Application,  P.O.  Box 
61890,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-1890. 
No  Game  Commission  office  will 
accept  hand-delivered  applications. 
If  a person  submits  more  than  one 
application,  all  of  his  or  her  appli- 


cations will  be  declared  ineligible 
and  the  individual  will  be  subject  to 
prosecution. 

Because  the  application  period 
opened  before  the  2004-05  hunting 
licenses  went  on  sale,  individuals  are 
not  required  to  purchase  a general 
hunting  license  to  apply  for  the 
drawing.  However,  if  they  are  drawn 
for  one  of  the  elk  licenses,  hunters 
will  he  required  to  purchase  a gen- 
eral hunting  license,  in  addition  to 
their  elk  license,  which  are  $25  for 
residents  and  $250  for  nonresidents. 

Those  drawn  for  antlered  elk  li- 
censes in  previous  years  are  not  eligible 
to  apply  for  five  license  years.  Those 
who  were  not  drawn  for  last  year’s  elk 
hunt  will  have  their  preference  points 
applied  to  their  applications  for  this 
year’s  drawing. 

Individuals,  especially  those  who 
live  in  the  elk  range  or  are  familiar  with 
the  elk  herd,  may  apply  for  a guide 
permit.  Guides  may  provide  assistance 
in  locating,  calling  or  tracking  elk,  hut 
may  not  harvest  the  elk.  Guide  permits 
are  $10  for  residents  and  $25  for  non- 
residents. Permit  applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Game  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters,  and  com- 
pleted applications  must  be  received 
no  later  than  Aug.  13. 

The  Game  Commission  will  con- 
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tinue  to  dedicate  the  tees  from  the 
first  10,000  applications  to  habitat 
improvement  within  the  elk  range. 
The  habitat  work  is  intended  to  di- 
rect and  hold  elk  to  public  areas 


within  the  835-square-mile  elk  range 
to  reduce  impacts  to  private  prop- 
erty and  elk-related  conflicts,  as  well 
as  to  enhance  elk  watching  and  re- 
lated outdoor  tourism. 


Planning  guide  available  for 
mentored  youth  pheasant  hunt 


WITH  PENNSYLVANIA’S  youth 
pheasant  hunt  slated  for  October  9 and 
11,  clubs  interested  in  hosting  a 
mentored  hunt  should  begin  making 
plans  now.  To  help,  a 26-page  plan- 
ning guide  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter  of  Pheasants  Forever. 

The  manual  can  he  viewed  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  clicking  on 
“2004  Youth  Pheasant  Hunt,”  and  then 
selecting  “Planning  Guide.”  In  addi- 
tion to  the  planning  guide,  the  sec- 
tion also  features  a listing  of  loca- 
tions the  Game  Commission  plans  to 
stock  for  the  youth  pheasant  hunt 
and,  starting  this  fall,  a listing  of  all 
the  mentored  youth  pheasant  hunts 
that  are  being  hosted  by  local  hunt- 
ing clubs.  To  participate,  youngsters 
must  be  12  to  16,  have  successfully 


completed  a hunter  education 
course,  and  he  accompanied  by  an 
adult.  Neither  the  young  hunters  nor 
the  accompanying  adults  are  re- 
quired to  have  a hunting  license,  but 
both  must  wear  at  least  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on  head, 
chest  and  back  combined,  visible 
from  360  degrees. 

To  bolster  the  youth  pheasant 
hunt,  the  Game  Commission  will  re- 
lease 18,000  birds  on  land  open  to 
public  hunting.  These  areas  are 
identified  in  the  2004'05  Digest. 

The  agency  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  birds  to  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  organizations  that  sign  up 
before  July  31  to  host  a mentored 
hunt.  For  clubs  to  receive  birds,  these 
hunts  must  have  registration  open  to 
the  public  and  must  he  held  on  lands 
open  to  public  hunting. 


PGC  supports  Rendell's  expansion 
and  renewal  of  Crowing  Greener 


PART  OF  Governor  Rendell’s  2004- 
OS  budget  is  a proposal  to  float  an  $800 
million  bond  issue  that  would  he  dis- 
tributed among  three  areas  over  four 
years:  $330  million  for  parks,  open 
space  and  farmland;  $300  million  for 
environmental  cleanup;  and  $ 1 70  mil- 
lion to  revitalize  older  communities. 

As  part  of  the  initiative,  known  as 
Growing  Greener,  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 


sion may  receive  $50  million  for  in- 
frastructure needs.  The  agencies  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  back  any  por- 
tion of  the  bond  debt,  nor  will  there 
he  a matching-fund  requirement,  as 
was  rumored  earlier. 

Specifically,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion will  use  the  monies — if  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature  and,  ulti- 
mately, voters  — to  inspect  and  re- 
pair dams,  impoundments  and 
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bridges;  upgrade  and  repair  build- 
ings; and  maintain  shooting  ranges. 

“We  currently  maintain  a large 
number  of  buildings,  parking  lots, 
shooting  ranges,  roads,  dams  and 
other  structures  that  support  the  rec- 
reational activities  of  all  sorts  of 
outdoor  enthusiasts,  yet  these  facili- 
ties have  been  largely  built  and 
maintained  with  hunting  and 
furtaking  license  revenues,”  said 
PGC  executive  director  Vern  Ross. 

In  the  1960s  and  70s,  the  Game 
Gommission  received  funding 
through  two  bond  issues  — Project  70 
and  Project  500  — which  it  used  to 
buy  wildlife  areas  threatened  hy  de- 
velopment, and  to  build  roads,  park- 
ing lots,  shooting  ranges,  bridges,  im- 
poundments and  other  amenities  on 
game  lands. 

The  Game  Commission  owns  and 
maintains  410  buildings;  41  rifle 


ranges  and  1 1 pistol  ranges,  which 
not  just  hunters,  hut  all  those  who 
enjoy  shooting  sports  are  free  to  use; 
more  than  1,000  dams  and  other 
water  impoundments;  2,275  public 
parking  lots;  and  2,652  miles  of  ad- 
ministrative roads.  Annual  mainte- 
nance costs  continue  to  increase. 

“Pennsylvania’s  abundant  natural 
resources  are  being  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently managed  by  the  state’s  two 
independent  resource  agencies  — the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission,”  Ross  said,  “biow- 
ever,  the  expansion  of  the  state’s  cur- 
rent Growing  Greener  program  would 
provide  much  needed  funding  for 
the  agencies  to  maintain  their  facili- 
ties and  properties.  Many  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  appreciate  Gover- 
nor Rendell  creating  this  opportu- 
nity for  the  Game  Commission  to 
benefit  from  Growing  Greener.” 


PA  hunters  set  new  safety  record 


2003  WAS  THE  safest  hunting  year 
in  the  90  years  records  have  been 
kept.  Last  year,  there  were  57  hunt- 
ing related  shooting  incidents,  in- 
cluding four  fatalities.  In  addition, 
the  incident  rate  of  5.63  per  100,000 
participants  was  the  lowest  on 
record. 

The  low  incident  rate  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  success  of  hunter  edu- 
cation training  and  mandatory  use 
of  fluorescent  orange  clothing. 

In  2003,  the  incidents  by  species 
hunted  were:  deer,  25  (including 
three  fatalities);  small  game,  17;  wild 
turkey,  11;  furbearer,  2;  bear,  1;  and 
waterfowl,  1,  which  was  a fatal  inci- 
dent. 

People  shot  in  the  line-of-fire 
comprised  19  of  the  57  incidents, 
including  two  fatalities.  The  second 


most  common  cause  for  shooting  in- 
cidents was  “sporting  arm  was  in  a 
dangerous  position,”  which  ac- 
counted for  1 1 incidents,  including 
two  fatalities.  In-mistake-for-game 
was  the  cause  for  8 incidents,  fol- 
lowed by:  unintentional  discharge,  6; 
ricochet,  3;  stray  shot,  2;  dropped 
sporting  arm,  2;  slipped  and/or  fell, 
1;  and  other,  5. 

Of  the  57  incidents,  44  (includ- 
ing three  fatalities  )were  inflicted  hy 
another  hunter.  The  remaining  13, 
including  one  fatality,  were  self-in- 
flicted. 

For  more  about  hunting  related 
shooting  incidents  go  to 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  (select  “Educa- 
tion,” then  scroll  down  and  click  on 
“Hunting-Related  Shooting  Incident 
Statistics”). 
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Registration  opens  this  month  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  9th  Annual  BOW  Weekend  Work- 
shop, September  17-19,  at  South  Mountain 
YMCA,  Camp  Conrad  Weiser  in  Wernersville 
(Berks  County). 

August  6 — The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  the 
Game  Commission’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  program  present 
a Beyond  BOW  Boat  Operation  Course  at  Blue  Marsh  Lake  Recre- 
ation Area  (Berks  County).  Participants  must  obtain  a PFBC  Boating 
Safety  Education  Certificate  prior  to  attending.  Approved  courses 
are  listed  on  the  PFBC  website  at  www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  by  calling 
the  Boating  Course  Hotline  at  1-888-723-4741. 

For  more  on  these  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW,  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  click  on  “Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman.” 


Middle  Creek  Programs/Art  Show 


THE  FOLLOWING  programs  will  be 
held  at  Middle  Creek  this  month  and 
next. 

July  14  & 15,  “The  Timber  Rattle- 
snake” When  the  word  “rattler”  comes 
up,  you  may  hear  some  folks  grumble 
that  “the  only  good  snake  is  a dead 
snake.”  Others  are  fascinated  or  drawn 
to  the  critter  for  its  perceived  danger- 
ous appeal.  If  left  unprovoked,  the  tim- 
ber rattlesnake  is  actually  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  more  timid  and  doc- 
ile snakes. 

Join  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 


Commission’s  Chris  Urban  to  learn 
about  this  fascinating  inhabitant  of 
Penn’s  Woods,  its  natural  history,  and 
the  research  underway  to  help  ensure 
that  this  symbol  of  wilderness  coiatin- 
ues  to  persist.  Programs  are  free  and  be- 
gin at  7:30  p.m. 

August  6,  7 & 8,  19th  Annual 
Wildlife  Art  Show  Showcases  the 
works  of  30  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest 
wildlife  artists.  See  pages  14-15. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center  is 
located  south  of  Kleinfeltersville,  in 
northern  Lancaster  County. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  ^ 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1-888-PGC-8001 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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In  Memoriam 


Lester  R Harshbarger 

1924  - 2003 

Game  Land  Management 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Retired;  30  years 

William  P.  Hartman 

1922  - 2003 
Labor  Foreman 
Southwest  Region 
Retired;  20  years 

Thomas  P.  Austin 

1947  - 2003 

Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Worker  2 
Northeast  Region 
Retired;  22  years 

M.  Evelyn  Brinser 

1920  - 2003 
Clerk-Stenographer  3 
Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services 

Retired;  41  years 

John  L.  Matthews 

1919  - 2003 

Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Worker 

Southcentral  Region 

Patricia  R.  Dreier 

1948  - 2003 

Administrative  Assistant  1 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Retired;  31  years 


Fred  H.  Servey,  Jr. 

1927  - 2003 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
Retired;  31  years 

Stephen  A.  Liscsinky 

1921  - 2003 

Game  Biologist  Coordinator 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 
Retired;  34  years 

Ralph  Cady 

1916  - 2004 

Photographic  Specialist 
Bureau  of  Information  and 
Education 
Retired;  33  years 

Dennis  E.  Jones 

1939  - 2004 

Land  Management  Supervisor 
Southwest  Region 
Retired;  30  years 

Gerald  A.  Wunz 

1925  - 2004 
Game  Biologist  2 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 
Retired;  30  years 

Alice  G.  Weaver 

1916  - 2004 
Clerk-Stenographer  3 
Southcentral  Region 
Retired;  35  years 
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PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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OffthiWire 


by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Hunters'  Licenses  Ordered  (Game  News,  June  1932) 

The  Department  of  Revenue  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  Prison  Labor  Division,  for  602,500  hunters' 
license  tags  (licenses  were  a metal  back  then)  for  1932.  Last  year 
585,800  tags  were  ordered  and  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
resident  hunters'  license  tag  this  year  will  be  blue  with  white  numerals.  The 
nonresident  tag  will  be  red  with  white  numerals. 


Will  Stock  Many  Rabbits  (Qame  News,  Nov.  1935) 

Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  hunting  season  the  Game  Commission  will  begin  its 
restocking  program,  and  to  that  end  has  already  contracted  for  the  largest  purchase  of 
rabbits  ever  made  by  the  Department,  which  should  go  a long  way  towards  replenishing 
depleted  areas.  Practically  all  the  stock  will  be  shipped  from  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

It's  All  in  Pennsylvania  (Came  News,  Sept.  1932) 

Through  the  Game  Commission's  efforts  to  keep  the  game  supply  up  through 
its  propagation  and  restocking,  a hunter  cannot  tell  by  the  game  he  has 
taken  just  where  he's  hunting.  For  instance,  during  small  game  season  he 
may  kill  a cottontail  rabbit  that  came  from  Missouri  or  Kansas,  a snowshoe 
hare  from  Maine,  a bobwhite  quail  from  Mexico,  Florida  or  Wisconsin,  a fox 
squirrel  from  Oklahoma,  a raccoon  from  Ohio,  Iowa  or  Georgia,  or  a ruffed 
grouse  from  Canada.  During  the  large  game  season  he  might  kill  a deer 
from  Michigan  or  an  elk  from  Wyoming.  But  don't  kill  a Hungarian  partridge 
from  Czechoslovakia  or  Canada  — or  it  will  cost  you  at  least  $25. 

Pennsylvania  Beavers  Stocked  in  Germany  (Qame  News,  July  1932) 

In  cases  where  heavers  have  become  entirely  too  numerous,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  for  some  time  past  been  either  selling  them  to  other  states  for  stocking 
purposes  or  trading  them  for  species  of  game  we  desire  to  increase  in  our  territory.  In 
1931,  a few  heavers  were  traded  to  a man  in  New  Jersey  for  black  bear  cubs.  He  in  turn 
shipped  the  heavers  to  Germany  for  stocking,  and  a recent  report  shows  that  our 
Pennsylvania  heavers  are  doing  quite  well  over  there. 

Major  League  Pitcher  Kills  Crows  (Came  News,  May  1935) 

War  was  declared  three  years  ago  on  crows  in  Greene  County  by  William 
"Bill"  Taylor,  of  Waynesburg,  former  big  league  pitcher  who,  on  March  25, 
1935,  achieved  his  3-year  objective  of  killing  1,000  of  the  black  pests,  which 
are  so  destructive  to  game  and  other  wildlife  and  to  farm  crops. 

1929  Game  Kill  (“Monthly  Service  Bulletin,”  May  1930) 

The  kill  tor  the  past  season  is  as  follows:  elk,  12;  deer  (legal  males),  22,822;  hears,  447; 
rabbits,  3,524,652;  squirrels,  455,264;  raccoons,  28,838;  wild  turkeys,  3,834;  pheasants, 
212,082;  bohwhite  quail,  222,186;  woodcock  and  other  shorebirds,  72,666;  blackbirds, 
59,821;  and  wild  waterfowl,  45,008. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


In  Pennsylvania,  with  more  than  147,000 
miles  of  roads  and  highways,  as  well  as  high 
deer  populations , it’s  no  wonder  so  many 
people  are  involved  in  deer-vehicle  collisions . 

Road  Kills 


The  deer  entered  the  roadway,  as 

they  always  do,  at  a run.  Not  late  at 
night  this  time,  but  on  a sunny  midday,  on 
wide  1'80,  at  center  state. 

When  1 saw  him,  the  red-coated  sum- 
mer buck,  with  full-spreading  velvet  ant- 
lers, was  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  com- 
ing full  tilt.  The  deer  was  far  enough  ahead 
that  1 knew  the  driver  beside  me  would 
have  time  to  apply  the  brakes  and  stop  or 
safely  steer  onto  the  berm  to  avoid  the 
animal. 

Not  so  for  the  car  in  front  of  us. 

The  scene  seemed  to  unfold  like  fast  ac- 
tion sequences  are  portrayed  in  the  mov- 
ies, in  slow  motion.  1 watched,  helplessly.  1 
knew  that  what  was  about  to  happen  was 
unavoidable. 

A running  step  or  two  took  the  buck 
directly  into  the  path  of  the  oncoming  ve- 
hicle. The  driver  of  that  car  did  the  only 
thing  he  could  — maintained  control  and 
didn’t  stab  the  brakes. 

WHAM! 

The  deer  flipped  into  the  air,  hurtling 
above  and  over  the  car,  its  neck  wrenched 
back  wickedly.  1 can  still  see  in  my  mind’s 
eye  the  buck  completely  upside  down,  its 
head  flapping  loosely  on  the  broken  bones. 


the  body  rising  and  flung  across  the  pass- 
ing lane.  1 have  an  impression  of  another 
vehicle  traveling,  unscathed,  underneath 
the  deer’s  flying  body,  and  the  buck  crash- 
ing, limbs  askew,  over  the  left  guardrail  and 
rolling  limply  into  the  mid-strip. 

We  had  all  put  on  our  brakes  by  then 
(even  me  in  the  passenger’s  seat)  and 
slowed  to  a crawl.  The  vehicle  that  hit  the 
deer  pulled  onto  the  edge  of  the  highway, 
and  the  driver  reached  across  to  his  pas- 
senger, who  was  nodding  that  she  was  okay. 
As  we  went  by  1 put  my  palms  up,  miming, 
“Are  you  all  right?”  The  driver  nodded, 
“Yes,”  and  gave  a pale  smile.  By  then  an- 
other driver  had  pulled  in  behind  them  to 
check  on  the  couple.  As  we  didn’t  have  a 
cell  phone  to  summon  help,  there  was  not 
much  we  could  do,  nor  did  it  appear  much 
was  needed. 

The  deer  was  beyond  help. 

In  Pennsylvania,  more  than  45,000  deer 
are  involved  in  vehicle  collisions  each  year. 
The  state  has  more  than  147,000  miles  of 
roads  and  highways.  We  have  deer  and 
human  populations  that  are  both  high  and 
living  in  ever-closer  proximity  to  each 
other.  People  know,  or  should  know,  how 
to  safely  cross  roads.  Deer  can’t  ever  learn 
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that.  You  do  the  math. 

I have  never  hit  a deer  with  my  car.  But 
I have  been  involved  in  four  instances  in 
which  deer  ran  into  my  vehicle.  In  every 
case,  the  animal  was  suddenly  there  and 
hit.  I was  not  the  driver  in  any  of  these 
instances;  lucky  for  me,  my  husband  was 
at  the  wheel.  During  his  employment,  he 
took  several  safe  driver  courses  that,  along 
with  his  being  a hunter  and  all-around 
watchful  in  the  outdoors,  have  helped  him 
avoid  some  deer-car  accidents  that  could 
have  happened. 

But  he  didn’t  avoid  them  all. 

The  first  deer  that  hit  us  was  a small 
doe  that  came  off  a thickly  grown  hillside. 
It  came  from  my  side  of  the  road,  hut  all  I 
remember  seeing  was  a blur  and  something 
tannish  brown  and  low  suddenly  in  front 
of  our  van.  This  was  toward  sunset,  hut 
there  was  still  plenty  of  daylight.  We  both 
felt  the  hump  of  the  impact,  and  my  hus- 
band hroLight  the  vehicle  to  a stop. 

“What  was  that?”  he  said.  “What  hap- 
pened?” 

I had  seen  the  object  long  enough  to 
know  it  was  a deer,  hut  he  said  everything 
happened  so  fast  it  could  have  been  a dog 
or  a person.  He  was  shaken.  We  parked  and 
walked  hack  to  look.  The  doe  was  down 
over  the  hank  and  dead.  There  was  noth- 
ing we  could  do  and,  I told  him  again,  noth- 
ing he  could  have  done  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dent. We  couldn’t  see  the  deer  coming  be- 
cause the  roadside  woods  were  so  thick. 

Before  that  day,  we  had  bragged  that  we 
had  never  been  involved  in  a road-kill  ex- 
perience. Now  we  could  no  longer  do  that, 
our  streak  was  broken.  Over  the  years  since 
then,  three  bucks  have  crashed  into  us.  We 
are  grateftil  that  no  one  in  our  car  was  hurt, 
although  we  can’t  say  the  same  about  the 
deer. 

The  second  was  a buck  that  material- 
ized in  the  headlights  of  a car  in  the  oppo- 
site lane.  1 saw  my  husband  check  his  rear- 
view mirror  (no  one  hack  there)  and  start 
applying  the  brakes,  firmly  hut  steadily.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  avoid  the  colli- 


sion, hut  the  deer  had  other  ideas.  The  buck 
had  nearly  stopped  in  the  lane  to  our  left, 
so  my  husband  steered  to  the  right  as  he 
slowed,  trying  to  pass  in  front  of  it.  A hu- 
man would  have  known  to  stand  and  wait, 
hut  not  an  animal.  The  deer  bolted,  trying 
to  get  across  the  road  in  front  of  us  to  the 
safety  of  the  woods  beyond. 

Again,  1 could  do  nothing  but  watch  the 
unavoidable  happen. 

WHAM! 

The  buck  had  put  its  head  down  like  a 
lineman  and  made  one  last  leap,  even  as 
my  husband  pulled  as  far  to  the  right  as  he 
safely  could  to  avoid  it,  jumping  into  the 
grill  of  our  van.  I remember  seeing  one 
forkhorn  antler  pop  straight  up  at  the  im- 
pact. The  deer  spun  to  the  side,  and  our 
van  came  to  a stop.  We  got  out  and  walked 
to  the  front.  The  radiator  was  hissing  and 
fluids  were  leaking.  Someone  from  another 
car  that  had  stopped  said  they  would  go 
into  town  and  get  a tow  truck. 

As  we  waited,  I couldn’t  help  hut  no- 
tice in  the  headlights  that  the  roadside  here 
was  littered  with  the  scattered  bones  and 
dried  hide  of  other  roadkilled  deer.  A lo- 
cal resident  standing  there  told  me  this 
corner  was  known  as  a had  spot  for  hitting 
deer.  Unfortunately,  we  weren’t  locals,  so 
we  didn’t  know  to  he  extra  careful  going 
around  the  bend. 

Several  years  later,  heading  home  from 
a city  Christmas  at  my  in-laws,  a 6-point 
came  out  of  the  dark  and  the  swirling  snow, 
and  we  almost  got  away  from  him.  My  hus- 
band let  up  on  the  gas  — he  wasn’t  going 
fast  in  the  suburban  area,  anyway  — and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  thump.  I thought  the 
deer’s  back  end  had  cleared  our  bumper. 
We  stopped  a short  distance  down  the  road 
and  inspected  the  broken  headlight. 

My  husband  turned  the  car  around  to 
see  what  happened  to  the  deer.  The  snow 
was  blowing,  not  sticking,  so  we  couldn’t 
check  for  blood  or  tracks.  He  pulled  the 
minivan  into  position  to  shine  the  remain- 
ing headlight  onto  the  open  lot,  in  case 
the  buck  was  down  and  hurt,  hut  it  was 
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gone.  We  will  never  know  if  it  survived  to 
another  day,  hut  the  rest  of  the  way  home 
we  were  jumpy  at  every  imagined  roadside 
motion. 

The  last,  and  1 do  hope  last,  time  that  a 
deer  ran  into  us,  it  was  a bruiser  buck  that 
became  a bruised  buck.  We  know  the  end 
of  the  story  because  a hunter  shot  it  in  deer 
season  and,  strange  hut  true,  won  a local 
buck  pool  with  the  antlers.  This  time  we 
were  on  home  turf  and  should  have  known 
that  the  strip  of  woods,  the  break  in  the 
guard  rail  and  the  slanting  forest  point  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  meant  a regular 
deer  crossing,  even  though  there  were  no 
“Deer  Crossing”  signs  posted. 

I can  still  see  the  deer’s  huge  antlers  — 
five  long  tines  on  the  beam  nearest  me  — 
and  his  wild  eye  in  the  windshield  and  slip- 
ping past  the  passenger  window.  He  had 
run  into  the  right  bumper  first,  then  seemed 
to  slide  the  whole  length  of  the  vehicle 
(another  minivan),  kicking.  This  time  my 
husband  tried  to  stop  faster  than  he  should 
have.  Fortunately  no  one  was  behind  us  or 
approaching  on  the  rural  highway,  because 
the  vehicle  spun  a circle,  narrowly  missing 
a bridge  abutment  or  dropping  into  the 
small  but  deep  creek  bed. 

When  we  stopped,  we  were  turned  com- 
pletely around  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I 
looked  up  to  see  the  big  buck  rise  unsteadily 
to  its  feet,  take  a step,  then  two,  then  make 
a heavy  jump  up  the  bank  into  the  night. 
My  husband  and  1,  and  a friend  who  was 


Bob  Steiner 


going  with  us  for  pizza,  looked  at  each 
other,  affirmed  we  were  okay,  and  drove 
on.  In  town,  we  all  had  to  get  out  of  the 
driver’s  side  door.  The  buck  had  indeed 
crumpled  the  length  of  the  right  side  of  the 
van,  from  stem  to  stern,  bashing  in  the 
doors  so  they  wouldn’t  open. 

When  we  saw  the  photo  of  the  pool- 
winning buck  a couple  of  weeks  later  dur- 
ing deer  season,  we  knew  it  had  to  be  the 
same  deer.  We  had  all  gotten  an  up-close- 
and-personal  view  of  the  rack  and  had  re- 
membered the  form.  The  lucky  hunter  said 
he  had  shot  the  deer  not  far  from  where 
we  had  “met”  the  animal  earlier  and  that 
its  coat  was  “kind  of  rumpled  and  scraped, 
with  hair  clumps  missing”  along  one  side, 
hut  otherwise  the  deer  seemed  fine. 

That  is  an  almost  happy  end  to  a car- 
deer  crash,  except  that  our  minivan  was 
“totaled”  hy  the  insurance  company,  and  I 
really  liked  that  vehicle. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  doesn’t  matter  if  your 
home  is  in  the  city  or  the  country  — deer 
live  where  you  drive.  As  hunters  who  know 
something  about  whitetails,  we  should 
have  an  advantage  over  drivers  who  don’t 
understand  deer  behavior.  We  know  to  be 
especially  alert  at  dawn  and  dusk,  and  to 
watch  behind  the  first  deer  that  crosses  the 
road  for  others  that  might  he  following, 
such  as  fawns  behind  the  mother  or  bucks 
behind  the  does. 

Other  people  aren’t  attuned  to  looking 
for  wildlife  as  they  drive.  Like  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle  that  my  hunting  companions 
and  I watched,  as  she  hurtled  toward  an 
avoidable  collision  with  a buck  during  deer 
season.  We  had  just  come  out  of  the  woods 
at  quitting  time,  when  we  saw  a buck  run- 
ning across  the  wide  field  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  a little  ways  below  us.  Good, 
we  thought,  he’ll  he  in  the  woods  on  our 
side  of  the  highway  in  the  morning. 

WILDLIFE  AND  motor  vehicles  don't  mix. 
We  know  how  to  cross  the  road;  they  can 
never  learn.  Here  a live  groundhog  takes  a 
doubtful  refuge  under  a parked  car. 
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Not  to  he.  We  could  see  that  the  driver 
of  the  approaching  car  was  looking  neither 
left  nor  right,  scanning  for  wildlife  on  the 
move  near  sunset,  hut  staring  fixedly 
straight  ahead.  If  she  had  only  glanced  to 
the  side  one  time,  she  could  not  have 
missed  seeing  the  deer  coming  toward  the 
road  across  the  expanse.  Instead  she  main- 


tained collision  course  and  speed.  Again,  I 
was  helpless. 

WHAM! 

The  driver  wasn’t  hurt,  we  found  as  we 
rushed  to  her,  hut  the  buck  we  had  all 
thought  might  he  in  our  sights  tomorrow 
had  already  expired. 

What  a wasted  way  for  it  to  die.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Woodchuck  Wonders 

For  each  correct  statement,  copy  the  letter  at  the  end  and 
place  it  in  the  space  provided. 


WOODCHUCKS: 

weigh  40  pounds.  (T) 

are  herbivores.  (S) 

sensory  organs  are  located  on  top  of  the  sktill.  (Q) 

have  long  legs.  (C) 

live  mostly  underground.  (U) 

hihernate.  (I) 

are  unahle  to  climh  trees.  (M) 

are  excellent  diggers.  (R) 

are  classified  as  game  animals.  (R) 

have  no  tail.  (A) 

are  also  called  “whistlers.”  (H) 

hear  and  see  very  well.  (E) 

when  first  horn,  remain  in  the  hurrow  about  four  weeks.  (L) 


Copy  the  letters  below. 

Woodchucks  are  the  largest  memher  of  the 


, family. 


answers  on  p.  63 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Firefly  Magic 


W’ARM  JULY  nights  are  lit  by  a sea  of 
blinking  firefly  lights.  To  my  undis- 
criminating  eye,  the  flashes  seem  to  he  ran- 
dom. But  scientists  studying  fireflies  are 
able  to  tell  most  species  apart  by  the  pat- 
tern, rhythm,  and  color  of  firefly  flashes. 
That  is  also  the  way  fireflies  themselves 
identify  their  own  species. 

Such  knowledge  is  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  at  least  some  species  in  eastern 
North  America.  Male  members  of  the  com- 
mon, smaller  fireflies  in  the  genus  Photinus 
are  frequently  eaten  by  female  members  of 
the  common,  larger  fireflies  in  the  genus 
Photuris.  After  Photuris  females  have  suc- 
cessfully mated  with  fireflies  of  their  own 
species,  they  become  predatory  on  Photinus 
males  by  imitating  the  “come-hither” 
flashes  of  Photinus  females.  When  an  in- 
cautious Photinus  male  approaches,  a falsely 


signaling  female  Photuris  grabs  and  eats 
him.  Sometimes,  instead  of  waiting  in  the 
underbrush  and  flashing  responses  to 
Photinus  males,  she  chases  and  kills  Photinus 
males  that  are  flying  and  flashing  to  ad- 
vertise their  availability  to  the  Photinus  fe- 
males hidden  in  the  grass. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
Photuris  females  in  scientific  circles  is  the 
common  Photuris  versicolor.  She  preys  on 
at  least  1 1 Photinus  species  to  obtain  both 
food  and  poison.  The  extra  protein  from 
Photinus  males  helps  her  to  produce  more 
and  better  eggs.  She  also  takes  the  nox- 
ious, steroidal  toxins  called  “lucihufagins” 
the  Photinus  fireflies  produce,  which  are 
toxic  to  insectivorous  birds  and  spiders, 
and  uses  them  to  make  herself  toxic  to 
those  same  predators. 

Photinus  males  may  be  small  but  they 
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aren’t  stupid.  Instead  of  flying  directly  to 
what  appear  to  he  signaling  Photinus  fe- 
males, they  cautiously  “check  them  out” 
first  by  flying  close,  backing  off,  hovering 
and  reapproaching  as  they  repeatedly  flash. 
In  addition,  most  Photinus  species  fly  at 
twilight  when  they  can  see  the  silhouettes 
of  the  larger,  predatory,  Photuris  females 
waiting  for  them  and  escape  before  disas- 
ter strikes. 

Most  male  fireflies  have  to  scramble 
through  the  grasses  in  competition  with 
other  males  of  their  species  to  find  the  sig- 
naling hidden  females.  One 
Photinus  species  — Photinus 
macdermotti  — imitates  the 
flashes  of  a predatory 
Photuris  female  to 
keep  other  males  of  his 
species  from  hunting  for 
the  female  of  his  species 
that  has  signaled  her 
availability. 

On  still  another  varia- 
tion of  that  same  theme,  an 
occasional  hold  Photuris 
male  will  imitate  the  flashes 
of  a Photinus  species  that 
Photuris  females  prey  on.  When  she  ap- 
proaches, he  attempts  to  mate  with  her.  If 
he  is  lucky,  all  goes  well.  If  not,  he  too  be- 
comes dinner. 

Male  f ireflies  of  any  species  outnumber 
females  hy  about  50  to  one,  which  may  he 
why  they  will  risk  death  to  mate.  After  all, 
the  firefly  part  of  their  existence  lasts  only 
a few  weeks,  and  most  do  not  eat  during 
that  phase  of  their  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  northern  United  States,  they  spend 
one  to  three  years  as  larvae.  A mere  two 
weeks  after  a female  lays  her  eggs  in  moist 
soil  or  moss,  the  eggs  hatch  and  tiny  car- 
nivorous larvae  that  look  like  short  centi- 
pedes emerge.  They  live  underground  or 
under  leaf  litter,  hunting  earthworms, 
snails,  slugs,  cutworms,  mites  and  pollen. 
As  voracious  predators,  they  inject  strong 
paralytic  digestive  juices  into  their  prey  and 
suck  out  their  dissolved  bodies. 


In  late  spring,  larva  of  Photinus  and 
Photuris  dig  pits,  which  they  climb  into  and 
continue  digging,  shaping  soil  crumbs  into 
little  pellets  that  they  use  to  build  igloo- 
shape  pupal  chambers.  A few  weeks  later 
they  emerge  as  fireflies,  or  lightning  bugs, 
or,  as  they  are  aptly  called  in  Jamaica, 
“hlinkies.” 

Despite  their  popular  names  they  are 
beetles  in  the  family  Lampyridae.  Most  have 
hardened  front  wings  that  are  black  and 
often  edged  with  yellow.  They  also  have  a 
red-marked,  shield-like  head  covering.  The 
males  use  their  hind  wings  to 
fly.  So  far,  2,000  species  have 
been  identified  worldwide,  180 
of  which  are  found  in 
North  America  and 
most  of  those  in  eastern 
North  America. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  firefly  has  been 
the  state  insect  since  1974, 
we  have  at  least  24  species, 
according  to  entomologist 
John  Rawlins  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
who  is  studying  them.  Rawlins 
is  especially  searching  for  Photuris 
pennsylvanicum  in  Pennsylvania,  a species 
that  was  originally  discovered  by  Charles 
DeGeer  back  in  the  18th  century  in  the 
area  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  which  was 
then  part  of  the  Territory  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  species  we  do  have  is  the  so-called 
“big  dipper”  firefly  Photinus  pyralis.  Also 
known  as  the  “lawn  firefly,”  it  is  common 
in  meadows,  pastures,  lawns  and  parks  and 
along  roadsides.  Like  many  Photinus  spe- 
cies it  flies  and  flashes  at  dusk.  First  de- 
scribed nearly  140  years  ago,  it  is  named 
for  the  male’s  swooping  “J”  flight  as  it 
flashes  a low,  four  to  five  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  is  also  beloved  by  children  who 
find  it  easy  to  catch  on  sultry  summer  eve- 
nings. 

Another  common  species  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  “angled  candle”  firefly, 
Pyractomena  angulata,  discovered  by  Tho- 
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mas  Say,  the  father  of  American  zoolog^^ 
in  the  early  1 9*  century’.  Pyractomena  is  the 
third  main  genera,  along  with  Photinus  and 
Photuris,  in  eastern  North  America. 
“Angled  candle”  fireflies  fly  over  low,  wet 
ground,  up  into  shrubs,  and  even  around 
treetops.  James  E.  Lloyd,  the  foremost  fire- 
fly taxonomist  in  North  America,  calls  the 
“angled  candle”  firefly  “perhaps  our  most 
beautiful,  with  black,  yellow,  and  red  col- 
oration.” Lloyd,  who  calls  himself  the 
“Lireflyer  Doctor”  and  is  the  scientist  who 
discovered  the  predatory  nature  of  Photuris 
females,  has  also  dreamed  up  common 
names  for  many  fireflies,  including  the  “big 
dipper”  and  “angled  candle,”  the  “angled” 
because  of  the  angular  shape  of  its  shield- 
like head  covering,  the  “candle”  because 
its  yellow-orange  flashes  flicker  like  a 
candle. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  flashes  that  distinguish 
most  firefly  species  from  other  insects.  TTie 
light-producing  lantern  is  underneath  a 
firefly’s  abdomen,  and  is  an  easy  way  for 
people  to  tell  a male  from  a female.  A 
male’s  lantern  is  large  and  fills  his  last  two 
abdominal  segments,  while  a female’s  is 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  next-to-the-last 
segment. 

The  firefly’s  light  is  produced  in  a chemi- 
cal reaction  between  the  compound  “lu- 
ciferin”  and  the  enzyme  “luciferase”  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen.  Cells  deep  inside  the 
lantern  called  “photocytes”  sequester  lu- 
ciferin  and  luciferase.  But  around  the  edges 
of  the  firefly’s  photocytes  are  mitochondria, 
which  consume  oxygen.  Without  oxygen 
fireflies  are  unable  to  flash.  Lurthermore, 
the  nerves  that  scientists  assumed  signal 
the  flashing  don’t  reach  the  photocytes. 
They  go  only  as  far  as  the  nonluminescent 
cells  next  to  the  photocytes.  So  how  do 
fireflies  turn  their  lights  on  and  off? 

Three  years  ago  a team  of  scientists  at 
Harv^ard  and  Tufts  universities  figured  it 
out.  Neurobiologist  Barry  Trimmer  found 
the  enzyme  that  makes  atmospheric  gas 
called  nitric  oxide  (NO)  between  the 
firefly’s  nerv^e  fibers  and  light-producing 


cells.  NO  can  regulate  communication  be- 
tween cells  in  humans,  and  it  turns  out  that 
it  can  do  the  same  thing  in  fireflies.  NO 
also  blocks  the  use  of  oxygen  by  mitochon- 
dria, again  just  as  it  does  in  humans.  When 
it  does  so,  oxygen  is  able  to  get  into  the 
photocytes  and  set  off  the  light-producing 
reactions  between  luciferin  and  luciferase. 
Then  NO  quickly  degrades,  the  flash  turns 
off,  and  mitochondrial  oxygen  consump- 
tion is  restored. 

Even  though  ever^'  firefly  species  has  its 
own  flash  pattern,  some  female  Photinus 
species,  at  least,  choose  mates  by  evaluat- 
ing those  patterns.  One  species  prefers 
faster  flashes.  Another  prefers  longer  ones. 
Einally,  a female  firefly  settles  on  one  male 
for  the  night,  as  copulation  lasts  several 
hours.  In  that  time  the  male  transfers  to 
het  his  “nuptial  gift”  called  a “spermato- 
phore,”  which  is  a spirally  coiled  sperm- 
containing  package. 

“Lireflies,”  researcher  Sara  Lewis  says, 
“are  very  romantic  beasts.  Theit  whole 
adult  life  is  spent  courting  and  mating.” 

It  is  their  courtship  that  turns  our  sum- 
mer evenings  into  extravagant  light  shows. 
But  in  many  places,  whete  open  fields  and 
woodlands  have  been  developed  and  paved 
over,  the  lights  have  been  turned  out  per- 
manently. Creatures  of  habit,  fiteflies 
gather  and  mate  in  the  same  place  year  af- 
ter year.  If  that  area  is  destroyed,  they  will 
not  move  on  somewhere  else.  Lor  example, 
in  one  population  of  Photinus  marginelhis 
that  Lloyd  was  studying  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, he  found  that  ever\’  year  they 
courted  and  mated  only  in  a small  grove  of 
cherry'  trees  and  lived  their  larval  lives  in 
the  soil  beneath  the  trees. 

Lireflies  also  need  darkness  so  their 
flashes  can  he  seen,  and  the  increase  in 
streetlights  and  floodlights  that  ovenvhelm 
fitefly  light  is  another  threat  to  their  exist- 
ence. 

Lor  those  of  us  to  whom  fireflies  are  as 
much  about  magic  as  they  are  about  sci- 
ence, to  lose  those  points  of  light  would 
forever  alter  our  joy  in  summer  nights.  □ 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  john  Kasun 


Bowhunters  are  typically  eager  to  try  anything 
that  will  increase  their  chances  of  success , hut 
relatively  few  seem  to  have  tried  one  of  the 
best  — and  oldest  — hunting  aids. 

The  Lowdown  on 
Deer  Decoys 


W’HILE  BOWHUNTING  equipment 
seems  to  change  almost  daily,  the  ac- 
tual techniques  of  howhunting  have  re- 
mained largely  unchanged  for  decades. 
Years  ago  a howhunting  friend  of  mine 
summed  it  up  best  when  he  said,  “In 
howhunting,  it’s  all  about  the  ambush.” 
Due  to  the  limited  range  of  the  bow, 
bowhunters  for  years  have  used  the  basic 
technique  of  remaining  hidden  along  travel 
routes  or  in  feeding  areas,  hoping  to  am- 
bush a passing  whitetail.  The  only  major 
changes  in  these  proven  techniques  were 
the  use  of  deer  lures,  grunt  calls  and  rat- 
tling horns  designed  to  draw  deer  closer. 

For  the  most  part,  bowhunters  have  the 
reputation  of  trying  anything  that  comes 
along  that  they  think  will  increase  their 
chances  of  success.  Few,  however,  have 
tried  what  1 believe  may  be  the  best  deer 
hunting  aid  to  come  down  the  road  in  quite 
awhile  — the  deer  decoy.  Now  I must  ad- 
mit that  1 was  slow  to  accept  the  deer  de- 
coy myself,  and  if  not  for  my  wife’s  in- 
stances, 1 probably  would  not  have  learned 
how  effective  they  can  he. 

Three  years  ago,  during  the  last  week  of 
the  how  season,  the  rut  was  in  high  gear, 
and  my  wife  Sandy  and  I were  seeing  bucks 


chasing  does  in  one  large  field  every  time 
we  were  out.  Although  there  was  a lot  of 
deer  activity,  it  was  all  far  from  the  field 
edges,  and  only  hy  dumb  luck  would  any 
of  those  bucks  happen  hy  our  stands.  Rat- 
tling, grunt  calls  and  lure  made  no  differ- 
ence as  the  bucks  were  after  the  real  thing, 
and  in  this  large  open  area,  were  actually 
looking  for  does  by  sight.  If  there  were  no 
does  to  be  seen,  the  bucks  simply  crossed 
the  field  at  random  and  entered  the  woods, 
only  to  appear  an  hour  later,  crossing  in 
the  other  direction  with  no  predictable 
pattern.  It  was  a frustrating  situation. 

1 decided  to  try  a stand  located  deeper 
in  the  woods,  hut  Sandy  did  not  want  to 
give  up  on  the  area  of  high  activity.  She 
decided  to  use  a deer  decoy  that  we  had  on 
the  shelf  gathering  dust,  even  though  we 
had  no  real  experience  with  the  use  of  de- 
coys. That  was  the  first  evening  she  didn’t 
see  a buck,  hut  she  did  have  several  does 
come  out  of  the  woods  near  her  decoy  and 
accept  it  as  normal,  and  several  smaller 
deer  came  over  to  it  as  if  to  play.  The  next 
evening  found  her  hack  in  her  stand,  de- 
coy in  place,  ready  for  action.  A short  time 
later,  several  small  groups  of  does  were  feed- 
ing in  various  sections  of  the  field  when  a 
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buck  appeared  from  nowhere.  Apparently 
none  of  the  does  were  ready  for  breeding 
as  they  all  spurred  his  advances.  Suddenly, 
from  about  80  yards,  he  spotted  the  decoy, 
and  after  studying  it  for  a long  moment, 
trotted  directly  to  it.  The  buck  had  to  pass 
Sandy’s  stand  to  reach  the  decoy,  but  he 
never  made  it,  as  she  got  a broadside  shot 
at  15  yards. 

That  was  our  first  experience  with  de- 
coys,  and  since  that  time  we  have  taken 
three  more  deer  that  we  can  directly  at- 
tribute to  being  drawn  to  a decoy.  We  have 
also  passed  up  shots  on  a least  six  other 
deer,  all  of  which  were  drawn  within  shoot- 
ing range  by  a decoy. 

Deer  decoys  should  he  used  only  in  how 
hunting  seasons.  They  are  not  intended  for, 
nor  should  they  be  used  in  any  season 
where  firearms  may  also  be  used.  It’s  not 
only  dangerous,  it’s  stupid. 

There  is  nothing  really  new  about  us- 
ing decoys.  Waterfowl  hunters  have  long 
been  using  decoys  to  attract  ducks  and 
geese  to  their  blinds.  No  self  respecting 
crow  hunter  would  consider  hunting  with- 
out his  crow  and  owl  decoys,  and  turkey 
decoys  have  become  quite  popular  with  the 
spring  gobbler  hunters.  In  spite  of  the 
proven  effectiveness  of  these  common  de- 
coys, the  deer  decoy  has  not  enjoyed  the 
same  popularity.  While  I have  always  been 
a believer  in  “keeping  it  simple,”  my  expe- 
rience over  the  past  several  years  has  shown 
me  the  value  of  using  a deer  decoy. 

A deer  decoy  serves  two  basic  purposes. 
First,  under  the  right  conditions,  it  can  at- 
tract a deer  within  shooting  range.  Second, 
it  can  put  deer  at  ease.  In  either  case,  the 
decoy  becomes  the  focal  point  of  the  deer’s 
attention,  often  allowing  the  hunter  to 
make  that  extra  movement  required  to  get 
off  the  shot. 

Like  any  other  lure  or  call,  the  decoy’s 
effectiveness  varies  throughout  the  season. 
While  during  the  rut  it  can  do  a great  job 
of  attracting  bucks,  at  most  times  during 
the  season  it  will  put  both  bucks  and  does 
at  ease.  To  better  understand  the  advan- 


SANDY  KASUN  is  all  smiles  after  taking  this 
6-point  that  "fell  in  love"  with  her  doe 
decoy. 

tages  of  a decoy  and  how  to  make  them 
work  for  you,  let’s  look  at  how  and  under 
what  conditions  they  are  best  used. 

For  a decoy  to  he  of  any  value  it  must 
be  seen.  Therefore,  when  setting  up  a de- 
coy, the  more  open  the  surrounding  area 
the  better.  Decoys  work  best  when  posi- 
tioned in  open  feeding  areas  or  field  edges 
where  they  can  he  easily  seen.  When  set- 
ting up  a decoy  in  an  area  containing  deer 
trails,  never  set  the  decoy  directly  cm  the 
trail.  Instead,  set  it  off  to  the  side.  A sta- 
tionary decoy  positioned  directly  on  a deer 
trail  becomes  an  obstacle  to  natural  deer 
movement,  appears  unnatural  and  can  ac- 
tually alert  a passing  deer  — the  exact  op- 
posite of  the  intended  purpose. 

When  placing  a decoy,  always  consider 
the  location  of  your  stand  and  the  possible 
direction  from  which  you  expect  a deer  to 
approach.  I place  the  decoy  within  bow 
range,  and  in  such  a position  that  I will 
have  the  minimum  amount  of  movement 
when  I take  the  shot.  Being  right  handed, 
I like  to  position  the  decoy  off  to  my  left 
side  at  about  a 45 -degree  angle.  If  every- 
thing goes  according  to  plan,  this  allows 
me  to  remain  seated  in  my  stand  and  sim- 
ply raise  my  arm  and  draw  the  how  for  the 
shot.  If,  for  example,  I located  the  decoy 
to  my  right,  it  would  mean  turning  my  body 
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completely  around  to  the  right  to  take  the 
shot,  generating  unnecessary  movement 
and  increasing  my  chances  of  being  de- 
tected. While  it’s  impossihle  to  predict  ex- 
actly where  a deer  may  come  from,  you  still 
want  to  put  the  odds  in  your  favor  hy  mak- 
ing a set-up  that  takes  the  best  advantage 
of  where  they  might  appear. 

A second  consideration  is  which  way  to 
face  the  decoy.  This  can  get  tricky,  as  there 
are  a number  of  variables,  depending  upon 
the  time  of  the  season.  Decoys  are  avail- 
able in  both  buck  and  doe,  with  some  of- 
fering removable  antlers  so  they  can  he 
used  either  way.  A buck  decoy  works  best 
during  the  pre-rut  when  bucks  are  fighting 
to  determine  breeding  dominance.  At  that 
time,  a buck  will  approach  another  buck 
head-on,  so  position  your  decoy  facing  past 
your  stand  at  an  angle.  Any  buck  approach- 
ing your  decoy  will  circle  to  face  it  head- 
on,  giving  you  a quartering  away  shot. 
During  the  rut,  the  doe  decoy  works  best 
hy  far.  Because  a buck  will  approach  a doe 
from  behind  during  the  rut,  face  the  decoy 
away  from  your  stand  at  an  angle.  As  the 
buck  circles  the  doe  to  approach  from  be- 
hind, he  will  again  give  you  the  desired 
quartering  away  shot. 

In  either  of  the  above  set-ups,  the  deer 
will  not  only  he  in  the  best  possible  shoot- 
ing position,  hut  he  will  also  he  focused  on 
what  he  thinks  is  a deer  a short  distance 
away.  This  gives  the  hunter  his  best  chance 


to  draw  undetected.  Obviously,  wind  di- 
rection also  becomes  part  of  the  decoy 
placement  decision. 

While  a decoy  is  most  effective  when 
hunting  bucks  during  the  pre-rut  and  rut, 
it  can  still  he  a pacifier  for  all  deer  during 
the  early  part  ot  the  season.  Deer  are  al- 
ways alert  for  potential  danger,  and  the  one 
sign  of  safety  is  the  presence  of  other  deer. 
When  deer  approach  a field  or  open  area, 
they  often  stop  at  the  edge  for  a long  pe- 
riod of  time,  making  sure  it  is  safe  before 
leaving  cover.  However,  if  other  deer  are 
visible  to  them,  they  often  pause  only  for  a 
moment  before  entering  the  open  area.  A 
decoy  or  two  set  in  the  open  creates  that 
illusion  of  safety,  putting  the  approaching 
deer  at  ease.  As  they  move  from  cover,  their 
attention  will  normally  be  focused  on  the 
decoy,  giving  the  hunter  the  chance  to 
make  minor  movements  without  detec- 
tion. 

Under  the  right  conditions,  a buck  may 
actually  make  physical  contact  with  a de- 
coy. If  the  decoy  is  a buck,  he  may  try  to 
fight  it,  and  if  the  decoy  is  a doe,  he  may 
actually  try  to  breed  it.  A doe,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  normally  go  about  her  business, 
hut  she  definitely  will  focus  her  attention 
on  the  decoy  as  she  passes,  again  giving  the 
hunter  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a shot. 

Commercial  deer  decoys  are  now  pro- 
duced hy  quite  a few  manufacturers  and 
they  come  in  several  designs,  each  of  which 
has  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Most  popular  and  least  expensive  are 
the  2-dimensional  decoys.  These  are  actu- 
ally photographed  deer  reproduced  either 
on  fabric  or  a waterproof,  lightweight  foam 
board.  These  models  collapse  or  fold  up  for 
easy  transportation,  are  extremely  light, 
and  realistic.  They  all  have  collapsible 
metal  legs  that  allow  the  decoy  to  be  easily 
set  up  anywhere.  The  disadvantage  of  2- 

THIS  COLLAPSIBLE  2-dimensional  decoy  by 
Montana  Decoys  folds  up  into  a small 
packet  that  can  be  easily  slipped  into  your 
jacket  or  pack.  The  decoy  is  shown  collapsed 
on  the  ground  in  the  lower  right. 
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THE  FOUR  DECOYS  in  the 
foreground  are  2-dimensional 
collapsible  models.  In  the  center 
is  a 3-dimensional  buck  whose 
antlers  can  be  removed  to 
simulate  a doe  and  in  the  rear  is 
a 3-dimensional  inflatable  decoy. 
Decoys  are  available  as  both 
buck  and  doe,  and  come  in  a 
variety  of  positions. 


BOTH  THE  2-dimensional  decoy  on  the  left 
and  the  3-dimensional  decoy  on  the  right 
are  extremely  realistic. 

dimensional  decoys  is  that  they  can’t  he 
seen  when  viewed  lengthways,  so  as  a deer 
circles,  the  decoy  becomes  smaller  and  sud- 
denly disappears.  This  can  he  easily  over- 
come by  using  two  decoys  and  setting  them 
up  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  creating  a 
situation  where  a “deer”  appears,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  angle  it  is  viewed. 

Three-dimensional  decoys  are  life-size, 
very  realistic  and  can  he  seen  easily  from 
any  direction.  There  are  several  models  on 
which  the  head,  antlers  and  legs  can  he 
removed  and  placed  inside  the  body  cav- 
ity for  easy  transportation.  Three-dimen- 
sional decoys  are  heavier  than  the  2-dimen- 
sional  models,  and  are  slightly  more  awk- 
ward to  transport. 

To  round  out  the  selections,  there  is  also 
a 3-dimensional  inflatable  model.  They  are 
very  light  in  weight  and  can  he  blown  up 
using  the  mouth  valve,  or  there  is  also 
available  a rechargeable  battery  air  pump 
that  can  he  used  in  the  field.  The  blow  up 
model  can  be  seen  from  any  angle,  and  is 
designed  to  be  hung  from  an  overhead 
branch  or  tied  to  a sapling. 

All  decoys  should  be  kept  free  from 
human  scent  and  sprayed  down  with  a 
scent  eliminator  before  use.  Lures  can  he 
added  to  the  decoys  for  an  extra  attractant. 
One  problem  with  a decoy  is  that  it’s  mo- 
tionless, and  nothing  in  nature  is  motion- 
less — except  rocks.  To  overcome  this  prob- 
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lem,  we  have  modified  our  decoys  with  the 
addition  of  a lightweight  tail  that  will  move 
in  a slight  breeze.  We  have  also  added  small 
pieces  of  fabric  to  the  ears  to  help  add  the 
illusion  of  motion.  Never  leave  your  de- 
coy set-up  when  you  are  not  in  your  stand. 
Remove  it  from  your  hunting  area,  or  the 
deer  will  get  used  to  it  and  ignore  it  in  the 
future. 

While  decoys  can  produce  results  at  any 
time  during  bow  season,  they  are  most  ef- 
fective during  the  rut.  Like  everything  else 
in  bow  hunting,  they  are  not  guarantees 
for  success,  hut  they  definitely  have  their 
place.  Prior  to  my  wife’s  experience  three 
years  ago,  I,  like  most  hunters,  would  not 
have  given  decoys  a second  thought,  hut 
our  experience  to  date  has  convinced  me 
that  they  are  a definite  advantage  — un- 
der the  right  circumstances. 

I still  have  a lot  to  learn  about  the  proper 
way  to  hunt  with  a decoy,  hut  if  you  decide 
to  give  one  a try,  I hope  you  can  build  on 
what  I have  learned  and  shared  with  you 
in  this  column.  I firmly  believe  that  if  you 
don’t  use  a decoy  now,  you  will 
be  using  one  in  the  future.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


The  Basics  of 
Handgunning 


Today,  the  word  “handgun” 

evokes  different  feelings  in  different 
people.  Much  of  the  non-shooting  public 
sees  it  as  a weapon  used  for  criminal  activ- 
ity, hut  for  nearly  all  handgun  owners,  the 
handgun  exemplifies  the  terms  discipline, 
focus  and  challenge. 

1 can  still  recall,  as  a young  teenager  in 
1968,  my  uncle  Joe  bringing  out  his  Colt 
Scout  single-action  revolver.  After  going 
over  the  aspects  of  safety,  he  said,  “Jim,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  use  both  hands,  look 
down  those  sights  and  keep  them  in  a 
straight  line.  Don’t  cock  that  hammer  un- 
til you’re  aiming  at  the  target,  and  then 
just  squeeze  the  trigger.” 

Okay,  1 thought,  how  tough  could  that 
he  . . . just  aim  and  shoot.  So,  after  do- 
ing exactly  that  five  times,  it  was  obvious 
to  me  that  the  pop  cans  just  10  paces  away 
had  to  he  made  of  some  kind  of  bulletproof 
material.  There  was  plenty  of  dust  flying 
around,  but  the  cans  stood  their  ground, 
staring  hack  at  me  with  little  to  worry 
about. 

1 then  looked  at  my  uncle,  who  had  a 
smug  smile  on  his  face.  “Jim,”  he  said,  “that 
front  sight  had  a little  wobble  to  it.  Watch 
your  breathing,  and  give  that  trigger  more 
of  a gentle  squeeze.” 

He  took  the  revolver,  emptied  and 
loaded  the  cylinder,  and  with  each  shot 
explained  what  his  points  of  concentration 


were.  Each  shot  brought  a hit  — five  shots 
and  five  cans  hit  the  dust.  When  I tried 
another  five  rounds,  which  accomplished 
the  same  less-than-perfect  results  as  before, 
my  uncle  gave  me  a pat  on  the  back  and 
said,  “You  did  get  closer.  We’ll  try  this  again 
another  day.” 

Well,  that  “another  day”  came  five  years 
later,  when  I turned  2 1 and  bought  my  first 
handgun,  a Colt  fixed-sight  single-action. 
After  picking  it  up  from  the  gun  shop,  1 
headed  right  to  the  farm  for  a little  prac- 
tice. My  first  10  rounds  were  much  the  same 
as  those  of  a few  years  earlier,  so  1 stopped 
for  a minute  and  began  to  think  of  what 
my  uncle  had  tried  to  teach  me. 

With  each  shot,  I went  over  that  little 
mantra,  “Hold  her  steady.  Watch  the  sight 
alignment.  Squeeze  the  trigger.”  I began  to 
notice  how  just  the  slightest  deviation  of 
any  of  those  movements  would  affect  bul- 
let placement,  and  by  the  next  couple  of 
shots  1 was  knocking  those  cans  around 
pretty  good. 

As  the  years  went  by  and  I went  through 
many  sidearms  — along  with  a ton  of  am- 
munition — I began  to  see  a pattern  to 
handgunning  basics. 

Barrel  Length 

The  longer  the  barrel,  the  more  accu- 
rate the  shooter  is  likely  to  be.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  distance  between  the 
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HANDGUNNING  of  any  sort  may  be  the 
most  challenging  form  of  shooting  there 
is.  To  do  it  well  requires  discipline,  focus 
and  practice,  practice,  practice. 

front  and  rear  sights  get  shorter,  it’s  more 
difficult  for  the  untrained  eye  to  pick  up 
any  variation  of  movement  between  the 
two.  Another  benefit  of  the  longer  barrel 
is  that  the  bullet  has  a higher  velocity,  for 
a flatter  trajectory,  aiding  in  accuracy. 

Nonetheless,  even  handguns  with  2- 
inch  barrels  can  be  shot  well.  1 have  a friend 
who  with  his  2-inch  Colt  Detective  Spe- 
cial in  .38  Special  can  hit  a gallon  jug  at 
50,  75  and  even  100  yards.  He  has  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  trajectory  and  uses 
a lot  of  elevation  on  the  front  sight  to  com- 
pensate for  the  drop.  He  also  fires  from  a 
rest  or  uses  a back  position  with  the  pistol 
resting  off  the  outside  of  his  knee.  He 
doesn’t  recommend  any  barrel  length  less 
than  four  inches  for  hunting. 

I find  that  with  standard  revolvers,  be- 
ginners do  well  by  starting  out  with  about 
a 6-inch  barrel.  It’s  long  enough  to  pick  up 
movement  errors  and  is  relatively  easy  to 
make  corresponding  sight  alighment  ad- 
justments. 

But  there  is  a downfall  to  longer  bar- 
rels. Once  you  get  past  IVi  inches  for  a 
single  action  revolver  and  six  inches  for  a 
double  action,  the  long  barrel  makes  it  too 
muzzle-heavy,  which  in  turn  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  handle  and  keep  steady,  unless 
you’re  using  a rest. 

As  far  as  the  single-shot  handguns  are 
concerned,  these  are  specialty  sidearms 
with  different  attributes,  and  either  a sling 
or  some  kind  of  rest  is  usually  used,  so  bar- 
rel length  may  go  out  to  16  inches. 

Sights 

There  are  several  types  (not  including 
scopes)  for  handguns.  The  rear  sight  can 
be  fixed,  semi-fixed  or  fully  adjustable.  The 
front  sight  can  be  anything  from  a simple 
half-  or  quarter-moon  blade,  to  the  more 
modern  ramp  style,  or  the  target  type  that 


can  be  either  a straight  post  or  undercut 
type  that  reduces  light  reflection.  Each  has 
its  own  advantage.  The  moon  style  is  snag- 
free  when  drawing  or  bolstering  and  sits 
low  on  the  barrel,  which  allows  more  ac- 
curate shooting.  The  ramp  is  a combina- 
tion of  the  moon  and  target. 

The  oldest  and  most  basic  rear  sight  is 
the  fixed  sight,  which  usually  consists  of 
just  a groove  along  the  top  of  the  frame, 
from  just  in  front  of  the  hammer  to  where 
the  barrel  meets  the  frame.  The  front  sight 
usually  used  with  this  is  either  one  of  the 
moon  blades  or  a small  ramp.  Fixed  sights 
are  the  most  durable  and  give  the  hand- 
gun more  of  a smooth  contour,  which  al- 
lows it  to  be  ptetty  much  snag-free.  The 
down  side  is  that  it  may  not  necessarily 
shoot  to  your  point  of  aim.  The  fixed  sight 
acts  more  like  a sighting  plane  than  a true 
sight,  and  adjusting  it  takes  physical  force 
and  a bit  of  trial  and  error. 

There  are  two  ways  it  can  be  adjusted 
for  windage  (left  or  right).  The  first  is  by 
turning  the  barrel  (if  it  isn’t  pinned  into 
the  frame)  by  tightening  it  into  or  loosen- 
ing it  from  the  frame  (not  enough  to  he 
able  to  screw  it  out).  Sometimes  this  will 
cock  the  front  sight  at  a slight  angle,  which 
will  certainly  look  a little  odd. 

The  other  way  is  to  bend  the  barrel,  left 
or  right,  with  an  arbor  press,  where  both 
ends  of  the  barrel  are  supported  while  the 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  middle.  This,  of 
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course,  is  a job  for  a qualified  gunsmith. 

For  elevation,  the  front  sight  can  be  filed 
down  and  reshaped  if  it  shoots  low,  or  have 
more  metal  added  if  it  shoots  high.  The 
other  way  is  to  hend  the  barrel  up  or  down 
(not  done  on  semi-autos  where  the  slide 
covers  the  barrel).  1 can  see  many  of  you 
cringing  at  the  idea  of  bending  the  barrel, 
but  the  bend  is  so  miniscule  that  unless  you 
were  told  it  was  bent,  you  wouldn’t  even 
notice. 

Shooters  who  use  fixed  sights  and  don’t 
want  to  try  sight  adjustment  learn  to  com- 
pensate for  windage  by  aiming  off  to  one 
side  of  the  target,  or  will  find  one  brand  of 
ammunition  or  handload  that  shoots  well 
fc)r  them,  and  stay  with  that  load.  When 
compensating  at  longer  ranges,  they  use 
“Kentucky  Windage,”  tilting  the  barrel  up 
to  show  more  of  the  front  sight,  so  the  bul- 
let leaves  the  barrel  from  a higher  plane. 
Keep  in  mind  that  different  loads  will  not 
shoot  to  the  same  point  of  aim,  so  when 
you  decide  to  make  an  adjustment,  do  it 
for  the  load  you  like  best. 

The  semi-fixed  has  a rear  sight  that  fits 
into  a dovetailed  slot  on  the  frame,  which 
can  he  adjusted  only  for  windage,  with  the 
judicious  use  of  a punch  and  hammer.  It  is 
far  from  exact,  hut  it  can  work  well.  The 
front  sight  is  usually  the  ramp  style,  so  if  it 
needs  to  be  adjusted,  try  the  filing/adding 
of  metal,  or  benefing  the  barrel. 

If  your  handgun  has  semi-adjustable 
sights  and  you  want  to  he  able  to  use  dif- 
ferent loads  or  brands  of  factory  ammuni- 
tion, there  are  several  manufactures  that 
make  a fully  adjustable  rear  sight  that  can 


be  fitted  into  that  dovetailed  slot. 

The  third  type  of  sight  is  the  fully  ad- 
justable one,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  ver- 
satile for  anyone  who  is  a target  shooter  or 
who  likes  to  constantly  try  new  loads.  This 
sight  is  fully  capable  of  being  adjusted  for 
either  windage  or  elevation,  with  nothing 
more  than  a small  screwdriver.  The  front 
sight  can  he  either  the  ramp  or  target  style. 
Many  handgunners  will  keep  the  adjust- 
ments of  several  favorite  loads  on  a small 
piece  of  paper,  so  they  can  turn  the  sights 
to  the  exact  point  of  aim  in  just  a few  sec- 
onds. 

Some  of  the  specialty  single-shot  hand- 
guns come  either  with  no  sights  but  scope- 
ready,  or  with  fully  adjustable  open 
sights  — there  are  even  fully  adjustable  ap- 
erture rear  sights,  as  well  as  a globe  post 
front  sight,  like  those  used  with  target  rifles. 

Support 

Steady  support  is  the  key  to  accuracy. 
A handgun  can  have  the  best  sights  ever 
made,  a perfect  balance  and  a great  trigger 
pull,  but  if  it  is  not  held  steady  it  will  have 
the  accuracy  of  a hand  thrown  rock. 

The  “single  hand”  stance,  where  you  are 
holding  the  handgun  with  one  hand  out 
from  the  side  of  your  body,  is  a great  way  to 
challenge  yourself  and  hone  your  skills  on 
the  target  range.  But  for  hunting,  because 
it  gives  the  least  amount  of  support,  the 
single  hand  hold  is  best  left  at  the  range. 

The  “double  hand”  hold  works  pretty 
well  when  executed  correctly,  and  that  is 
to  hold  the  gun  far  enough  out  with  your 
pistol  hand,  so  that  the  spare  hand  is  able 
to  wrap  around  it  and  apply  a 
slight  isometric  tension  back- 
ward, while  the  pistol  hand  has 
the  same  tension  forward.  This 

LEANING  back  and  using  the 
side  of  your  leg  as  a rest  is 
relatively  steady,  but  be  sure  to 
practice  this  position  on  the 
range  before  trying  it  in  the  field 
on  game. 
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A 2-HAND  hold  and  using  the 
knees  for  support  is  another 
relatively  steady  shooting 
position  for  field  use. 

style  helps  to  steady  yout  sight 
picture  and  control  and  reduce 
recoil. 

A “rest”  is  the  most  support- 
ive  stance,  but  for  hunting,  a hit 
of  improvising  is  in  order.  Many 
shooters  use  the  side  of  a tree 
trunk,  branch,  shooting  stick,  or 
even  go  to  a sitting  or  backward 
prone  position  and  use  the  knees  or  the 
side  of  the  leg  for  support.  Any  support  is 
better  than  none. 

Trigger  Pull 

The  final  item  for  handgun  accuracy  is 
trigger  pull.  There  is  nothing  worse  than 
guessing  when  that  trigger  is  going  to  let 
the  hammer  or  striker  go.  The  more  time 
it  takes  to  pull  that  trigger,  the  greater 
chance  you  have  of  pulling  your  sights  off 
the  target.  Flinching  and  quick  trigger  pulls 
are  prime  symptoms  of  gritty  or  uneven 
trigger  pulls. 

Also,  when  squeezing  the  trigger,  the 
first  digit  of  the  index  finger  gives  the  best 
results,  because  it  is  the  most  sensitive.  I’ve 
seen  some  folks  use  the  second  digit  and 
even  a few  who  would  lay  their  first  finger 
alongside  the  frame  and  use  the  second  fin- 
ger. I could  never  understand  this,  since  it 
invariably  moves  the  whole  gun,  rather 
than  just  the  trigger. 

“Creep,”  is  the  distance  the  trigger  trav- 
els along  the  sear  before  it  releases  the  ham- 
mer (or  striker)  when  shooting  in  a single 
action  mode.  Ideally,  the  pull  should  be 
creep-free,  and  the  term  “crisp”  describes 
this  perfectly.  Crispness  is  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  sear  engagement,  and  how  much 
weight  it  takes  to  pull  the  trigger  free. 


Fun  Game  answer; 

SQUIRREL 


I find  that  the  weight  for  single-action 
pulls  should  he  between  three  and  five 
pounds.  Target  shooters  can  get  away  with 
a little  less,  but  for  hunting  that’s  not  a good 
idea.  This  is  especially  true  on  cold  days, 
or  whenever  wearing  gloves,  when  feeling 
the  trigger  can  he  difficult,  and  you  could 
accidentally  let  off  a round  if  the  pull  is 
too  light. 

When  shooting  the  longer  double  ac- 
tion, the  pull  should  be  free  of  any  rough- 
ness that  would  inhibit  the  drawing  of  the 
trigger,  which  could,  in  turn,  affect  the  sight 
picture.  You  should  have  the  same  smooth 
pressure  all  the  way  through  the  cycle. 

Many  hunters  and  competitors  who 
work  on  their  sidearms  are  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  mechanisms  and  do  a great 
job  of  making  them  smcaother,  hut  for  those 
just  getting  started  in  the  game  and  want 
the  action  or  trigger  pull  improved,  it  is 
best,  again,  to  visit  a qualified  gunsmith. 

Because  the  handgun  is  so  much  smaller 
than  a rifle  or  shotgun,  it’s  easier  to  inad- 
vertently swing  that  barrel  where  it  doesn’t 
belong.  So  remember,  if  you’re  handling  a 
sidearm,  always  he  cognizant  of  the  three 
big  rules:  watch  where  that  barrel  is  point- 
ing at  all  times;  keep  your  finger  off  the 
trigger  until  you’re  ready  to  pull  it;  and  keep 
the  gun  empty  until  you’re  ready  to  hol- 
ster or  shoot  it. 

Handgunning  can  he  quite  a challenge 
as  well  as  a lot  of  fun,  hut  remember  that 
safety  is  the  first  and  foremost  rule  to  basic 
handgunning.  □ 
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Many  OUTDOORSMEN  recall  certain  passages  in  life  by  what  guns  they  were 
using  at  the  time,  and  although  it  was  very  long  ago,  1 remember  a toy 
pop  gun  as  well  as  any  gun  I’ve  owned  since.  That  was  in  1959,  and  1 was  eight  years  old. 
Bored  with  being  indoors  one  rainy  November  day,  I went  rabbit  hunting  with  my  trusty 
pop  gun  in  a nearby  field. 

Not  knowing  how  to  hunt  rabbits,  1 waded  through  the  sodden  weeds  and  took  a 
stand,  hoping  that  an  unsuspecting  cottontail  would  hop  by.  Occasionally,  1 would  work 
the  lever  to  keep  my  gun  at  full  charge.  The  chill  rain  beaded  on  the  well-oiled  gun  and 
seeped  through  my  red  hooded  sweatshirt.  1 stood  there  a long  time.  A neighbor  who 
came  out  on  her  back  porch  to  shake  out  a dust  mop  told  me  to  go  home.  “You’ll  get 
pneumonia,”  she  hollered. 

“I’m  hunting  rabbits,”  1 yelled  back. 

This  hunt,  which  began  in  the  spirit  of  play,  took  on  another  guise  when  older  forces 
began  to  stir,  blunting  is  not  without  protocol,  and  the  earth  offered  up  its  contract  — 

one  that  1 have  been  bound  to 
all  my  days  since.  I reveled 
in  the  solitude,  and  with 
senses  raw  and  feral,  1 seized 
upon  every  nuance  of  the  landscape.  Borne  on  the  damp  air  was 
the  smooth  fragrance  of  leaf  litter  and  the  sharp  spice  of  crabapples.  The 
weedfield  was  no  longer  that  green  and  shimmering  place  of  summer  adventures,  but 
worn  and  somber,  and  more  to  my  liking.  Branches  tossed  and  clicked  in  the  wind  and 
1 could  feel  even  then  the  pull  of  an  autumnal  tide  from  the  fog-shrouded  hills  beyond. 

The  Spanish  needles  and  burdock  burrs  stuck  to  my  sweatshirt  were  like  medals  pinned 
there  for  braving  the  elements.  Soaked  and  shivering,  1 continued  my  vigil,  hut  then  a 
sixth  sense  prodded  me  to  move  up  through  the  field  — to  seek,  to  hunt.  1 took  only  a 
few  steps  when  a cottontail  hounded  away.  My  heart  leapt,  as  if  1 had  never  seen  a rabbit 
before,  hut  perhaps  I was  seeing  for  the  first  time  its  true  wild  nature  while  sensing  the 
same  in  myself.  Out  here,  both  the  rabbit  and  1 were  somehow  different.  1 followed  the 
white  orb  of  its  bobbing  tail  through  the  tangles  and  fired,  the  pop  gun  sounding  a weak 
hlaat  that  was  embarrassing  in  its  benign  suggestion  of  a shot.  1 walked  back  through  a 
long  swale  of  broomstraw.  Everything  had  changed.  Once  home,  1 put  the  toy  gun  away. 

It  is  a spark  that  must  ignite  the  hunter’s  flame,  and 
for  many  that  spark  was  the  white-hot  ember  of  a 
rabbit’s  tail  streaking  through  a weed  patch.  The  fuel 
that  feeds  the  hunter’s  fire,  though,  is  a complex  blend 
of  things  both  common  and  personal,  a combustible  of 

such  volatility  and  endurance  that  once  ignited  burns  brightly  throughout,  and  some- 
times beyond,  a hunter’s  days. 
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presents 

Snowshoe 


Hare 


The  Wildlife  Art  of  Ned  Smith 

This  handsome,  full-color  book  features  a stunning 
collection  of  more  than  120  of  Ned  Smith's  paintings, 
drawings  and  field  sketches.  Books  purchased  through 
the  Ned  Smith  Center  are  autographed,  sealed  for 
authenticity  and  include  a special  collector's  logo 
page.  8V2"  X 11"  hard  cover,  128  pages. 

Retail  Price-  $39.95* 

Member  Price-  $35.95*  (Plus  $5.00  shipping  and  handling) 


One  of  Ned's  most  beloved 
paintings,  this  snowshoe 
hare  was  done  for  the 
January  1977  PA  Game 
News.  This  limited  edition 
print,  15"  x 21%'',  can  be 
ordered  through  the  Ned 
Smith  Center  for  Nature  & 
Art.  Authenticity  will  be 
guaranteed  with  the 
embossed  seal  of  the  Ned 
Smith  Center. 

Deadline  to  order:  8/31/04. 
Retail  Price-  $150.00* 
Member  Price-  $125.00* 

I Lin  framed) 

(Plus  $!  7.00  shipping  and  handling) 


i 
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Snowshoe  Hare  Patch 


A limited  edition, 
four-inch  circular 
embroidered 
patch  is 
available  to 
match  the 

$6.00* 

(Plus  $1.50  shipping  and 
handling- 1 to  5 patches) 


For  more  information  or 
to  place  an  order,  contact: 

The  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  & Art 
P.O.  Box  33 
Millersburg,  PA  17061 
(717)  692-3699 

To  order  online: 
www.nedsmithcenter.org 

*Pennsylvania  residents,  please  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Woodcock  Twosome 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


WOODCOCK  TW060ME,  by  Gerald 
Putt,  is  the  2004  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art 
print.  The  woodcock  frec|uents 
wet  areas,  where  it  feeds 
mainly  on  earthworms,  using 
its  long  pointed  bill  to  probe 
for  its  prey.  Woodcock  are 
migratory  birds,  heading  south 
when  the  weather  turns  cool, 
and  are  a favorite  gamebird  of 
many  hunters. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid- 
free  paper;  image  is 
15  X 22V2  inches. 

Cost  is  $125,  plus 
s&h  (for  framing 
add  $97.50,  plus 
s&h).  Embroidered, 

4-inch  patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
non^ame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $0.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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PGC  Limited  Edition  Fine  Art 


Silent  Hunter 
By  Laura  Mark-Finberg 

Prints  run  about  15  x 22° 
inches  and  sell  for  only  $125 
each,  plus  s&h;  for  framed 
prints  add  $97,50,  plus  s&h, 
PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax, 


Fall  Birds 
By  Stephen  Leed 


Spring  Birds 
By  Stephen  Leed 


Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Oept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave,,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  call 
1-BBB-BS6-3459  and  have  your  Visa,  Discover, 

MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 

Visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 

more  prints  and  other  PGC  products, 


S&H  Charges 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10,95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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Evolution  of  a 
Deer  Rifle 

By  Chuck  Fergus 


IT’S  NOT  EVERY  day  that  a gun 
arrives  in  the  mail,  totally  out  of 
the  blue.  In  fact,  it  happened  to  me 
just  once. 

1 knew  what  was  in  the  package 
from  its  heft  and  its  long,  rectangular 
shape.  The  return  address  said  Louisi' 
ana.  Who  did  1 know  there?  1 couldn’t 
think  of  anyone.  I opened  my  knife 
and  slit  the  tape  sealing  the  cardboard 
box.  When  1 lifted  the  lid,  1 saw  a 
scoped  rifle.  A holt  action;  the  safety 
and  holt  release  told  me  it  was  a Model 
98  Mauser.  The  replacement  stock  — 
not  the  original,  military  one  — was 
dark  walnut,  thick  and  heavy,  gaudily 
styled  with  a rollover  cheekpiece,  re- 
coil  pad  with  a white  line  spacer,  a 
chunk  of  rosewood  on  the  flaring  grip 
and  another  piece  of  rosewood  at  the 
fore-end  tip. 

Who  could  have  sent  it?  1 had  a 
cousin  in  Louisiana,  hut  hadn’t  seen 
or  corresponded  with  him  in  years. 
And  what  caliber  was  this  mystery 
rifle?  Nothing  stamped  on  the  barrel 
gave  a clue.  The  scope  was  an  old 
Weaver,  and  its  front  base  obscured  a 
maker’s  name  on  the  action. 

1 rang  up  my  friend  Jeff  Swabb,  a 
gunsmith  in  nearby  Linden  Hall. 
“Bring  it  on  over,”  he  said. 

“Nice  gun.”  Jeff  stood  in  his  clut- 
tered shop,  turning  the  rifle  in  his 
hands.  It  was  nice,  1 had  to  agree,  al- 
though the  style  — straight  out  of  the 
’50s,  like  a Cadillac  with  outsized  tail 
fins  — was  not  my  cup  of  tea. 

When  Jeff  removed  the  scope,  we 
discovered  that  the  gun  had  been 


manufactured  in  Mexico.  “It’s  a short  ac- 
tion,” Jeff  pointed  out.  Originally  the  rifle 
would  have  been  chambered  for  the  7x57 
cartridge,  also  known  as  the  7mm  Mauser, 
used  by  the  military  forces  of  several  na- 
tions and  a fine  sporting  cartridge  in  its  own 
right.  When  Jeff  measured  the  bore,  he 
came  up  with  .24  inches.  Had  the  gun  been 
reharreled  to  .243  or  6mm  Remington?  Jeff 
had  ammunition  for  both.  The  6mm,  or 
.244,  chambered  perfectly. 

I left  the  rifle  with  Jeff.  A phone  call  to 
Louisiana  confirmed  that  it  was,  indeed, 
my  cousin  who  had  sent  the  gun,  which 
had  come  down  to  him  after  his  father,  my 
Uncle  Max,  had  died.  My  cousin  didn’t 
know  anything  about  the  rifle  and  had  no 
interest  in  it;  he  had,  however,  remembered 
that  I was  a hunter.  I thanked  him  for  the 
gun,  hung  up,  and  began  wondering  what 
to  do  with  this  unexpected  acquisition. 

Jeff  checked  the  rifle  for  safety,  cleaned 
and  oiled  it,  then  did  some  test  firing:  no 
problems.  We  took  it  to  the  range.  The  gun 
was  pleasant  to  shoot,  with  minimal  recoil. 
Eor  many  years  I had  hunted  deer  with  a 
.270,  and  I liked  the  notion  of  a gun  — 
both  for  hunting  and  for  target  shooting  — 
that  didn’t  recoil  as  much  as  the  .270.  Un- 
fortunately, the  .244  did  not  group  well:  a 
couple  of  shots  close  together,  then  orie 
would  clip  the  target’s  edge.  1 didn’t  think 
the  krose  groups  stemmed  from  my  lack  of 
experience  using  a 2-stage  military  trigger, 
which  the  gun  had.  Was  it  the  old  scope? 
Or  was  some  inherent  flaw  harming  the 
gun’s  accuracy?  Whatever,  the  gun  had  to 
be  accurate  before  I’d  take  it  into  the 
woods:  I did  not  want  to  wound  a deer. 

My  uncle  had  lived  in  Kansas.  Judging 
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from  the  gun’s  caliber,  he  had  probably  used 
it  for  varmints,  possibly  coyotes.  Or  maybe 
he  had  hunted  deer  with  the  gun;  the  .244 
was  adequate  for  whitetails.  I decided  to 
keep  the  Mauser  as  a backup  gun,  one  I 
could  use  in  rain  or  snow  when  1 didn’t 
want  to  take  out  my  .270  — a pre-64  Win- 
chester Model  70  that  Jeff  had  restocked 
with  splendid  English  walnut  some  years 
back. 

I gave  the  Mauser  back  to  Jeff  and  had 
him  install  a good  trigger,  a Timiney.  The 
scope  was  an  old,  dim  thing,  and  I replaced 
it  with  a loaner  from  my  friend  and  former 
Game  News  editor  Boh  Bell;  the  small  l-4x 
Tasco  variable  that  he  sent  seemed  fitting 
to  the  rifle’s  diminutive  size.  And  1 asked 
Jeff  to  work  on  the  stock  and  do  away  with 
the  ’50s  styling. 

When  1 went  to  get  the  rifle  a few 
months  later,  I was  amazed  at  the  transfor- 
mation. Jeff  had  rasped  away  the  excess 
stock  wood.  In  toning  down  the  rollover 
cheekpiece,  he  had  left  a useful  Monte 
Carlo.  Refinished,  the  stock  revealed  a 
pretty  piece  of  American  black  walnut  with 


dark  grain  and  some  subtle  fiddleback. 
Jeff  had  slimmed  down  the  grip  and 
added  a steel  grip  cap.  He  replaced  the 
rosewood  tore-end  tip  with  a dense 
flitch  of  walnut  almost  as  dark  as 
ebony.  Jeff  had  glass-bedded  the  bar- 
reled action.  He  had  turned  the 
Mauser  into  a handsome,  lightweight 
spotter. 

I sighted  in  the  rifle.  Following  Jeff’s 
advice,  I experimented  with  various 
types  of  ammunition  and  different 
bullet  weights,  and  the  gun  seemed  to 
shoot  fairly  well  using  a cartridge  with 
the  100-grain  Nosier  Partition  bullet. 
Groups  were  generally  less  than  two 
inches,  not  the  gold  standard  of  one 
inch,  hut  accurate  enough  for  the  deer 
woods  around  my  Centre  County 
home. 

It  was  the  fall  of  1995.  At  the  time, 
I was  doing  most  of  my  deer  hunting 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  about  a 
half-mile  from  our  house.  I was  in  the 
woods,  on  my  customary'  stand,  well 
before  dawn  on  the  opening  day  of 
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deer  season.  I saw  between  10  and  20 
antlerless  deer  that  day  hut  no  buck; 
same  thing  on  the  second  day.  By  the 
time  Saturday  rolled  around  — the 
next  time  1 could  hunt  — 1 was  won- 
dering  if  1 would  connect  with  a buck 
that  season. 

By  late  Saturday  morning  1 had 
seen  only  a couple  of  does  and  had 
heard  little  shooting.  1 decided  to  start 
still-hunting.  1 would  walk  a few  paces, 
then  stop  for  several  minutes.  I kept 
to  the  edge  of  a narrow  mountain 
bench.  Above,  the  land 
sloped  upward  to  the  Al- 
legheny Plateau.  Hunt- 
ers would  often 
move  deer  off  state 
land  on  the  pla- 
teau, and  1 knew 
where  they  usu- 
ally crested  the 
ridge  when  head- 
ing for  escape 
cover  on  the 
mountainside. 

From  the  bench,  1 
could  also  cover  the 
slope  below. 

1 always  stay  particularly  alert 
around  noon,  a period  when  deer  of- 
ten move  on  their  own  and  feed  for  a 
while.  As  1 stood  behind  a cluster  of 
four  hickory  saplings,  1 spotted  move- 
ment down  the  slope.  About  60  yards 
away,  a decent-size  deer  was  walking 
slowly  uphill  on  an  old  logging  road. 
The  deer  would  lower  its  head,  feed 
on  acorns  in  the  fallen  leaves,  then  lift 
its  head  and  look  around. 

The  scope  revealeel  spikes,  about 
six  inches  long  which,  in  1995,  meant 
this  was  a legal  buck.  When  the  deer’s 
head  was  down,  1 repositioned  slightly 
to  another  of  the  small  hickories,  to 
get  a better  view.  Gripping  the  slen- 
der trunk  with  my  left  hand,  1 rested 
the  rifle  over  my  forearm.  1 held  the 
crosshairs  on  an  opening  about  a deer’s 


length  ahead  of  the  young  buck.  When  the 
buck  moved  into  the  opening,  I tightened 
on  the  trigger. 

At  the  shot,  the  buck  swapped  ends  and 
hounded  down  the  hill,  his  clamped  tail 
signaling  a solid  hit.  He  veered  off  the  log- 
ging road  and  ran  down  a steeper  slope  to- 
ward some  thick  brush.  As  he  entered  the 
brush,  I saw  a flicker  of  pale  belly  fur  as  he 
fell.  He  was  dead  when  1 reached  him.  The 
bullet  had  gone  through  both  lungs.  A little 
more  than  a week  later,  during  the 
antlerless  season,  1 used  the  .244  to  shoot 
a doe  lying  in  the  grass,  con- 
necting on  a neck  shot  at 
a distance  of  25  yards. 
The  buck  and  doe 
began  a string  of 
five  consecutive 
deer  taken  with 
the  little  Mauser. 
All  were  shot 
within  100  yards, 
and  all  were  one- 
shot  kills.  But  I was 
still  not  pleased  with 
the  gun’s  accuracy.  On 
targets,  I would  shoot  a 
couple  of  fair  groups,  never 
tighter  than  two  inches  — then  a 
flyer  would  strike  up  to  six  inches  from  my 
point  of  aim.  Jeff  and  1 experimented  with 
handloads.  1 cleaned  the  barrel  religiously. 
We  went  so  far  as  to  cut  an  inch  off  the 
barrel  and  crown  the  muzzle:  Sometimes 
the  last  portion  of  a bore  is  poorly  cut,  lead- 
ing to  chronic  inaccuracy.  None  of  those 
measures  improved  accuracy  significantly. 

1 read  that  Remington,  when  they 
brought  out  the  .244  in  the  mid-1950s, 
billed  it  as  a varmint  cartridge  (rival  Win- 
chester more  astutely  promoted  their  own 
6mm,  the  .243,  as  an  all-around  deer  and 
varmint  round).  Remington  rifled  the  bar- 
rels on  their  .244  bolt-actions  with  a 1-in- 
1 2-inch  rifling  twist,  believed  to  yield 
greater  accuracy  with  lighter,  varmint- 
weight  bullets.  Some  gun  writers  suggested 
that  the  l-in-12  rifling,  as  opposed  to  the 
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more  standard  1 -in- 10-inch  twist,  would 
not  stabilize  heavier  bullets.  Other  writ- 
ers, such  as  Outdoor  Life’s  Jim  Carmichel, 
stated  the  opposite:  “Good  loads  with  100- 
grain  bullets  work  delightfully  in  the  .244 
despite  the  longer  twist.” 

I’m  no  ballistics  expert,  but  1 knew  one 
thing:  I was  no  longer  sufficiently  confi- 
dent in  the  accuracy  of  my  .244.  The  rifle, 
despite  its  light  weight  and  excellent  han- 
dling characteristics,  went  back  onto  the 
gun  rack  and  pretty  much  stayed  there  for 
the  next  two  years. 

After  the  2001  deer  season  ended,  I sat 
next  to  the  woodstove  one  night,  think- 
ing about  deer  rifles.  I still  wanted  a backup 
gun,  and  the  .270’s  recoil  and  muzzle  blast 
were  not  lessening  any  as  the  years  went 
by.  I got  out  the  little  Mauser  and  placed  it 
on  the  rug  in  front  ot  the  fire. 

1 never  would  have  bought  or  built  a 
.244  as  a deer  gun.  The  cartridge  seemed 
to  be  effective,  but  I felt  the  100-grain 
maximum  slug  weight  was  on  the  light  side 
for  deer.  1 considered  selling  the  gun.  But 
the  rifle  had  been  my  uncle’s,  and  1 liked 
the  idea  of  hunting  with  it.  Nor  did  I want 
to  saddle  some  unsuspecting  hunter  with 
an  inaccurate  firearm.  And  1 had  come  to 
enjoy  shooting  a lightweight,  light-recoil- 
ing rifle,  particularly  this  gun,  which  was 
as  handsome  as  it  was  handy. 

1 went  to  see  Jeff  again.  1 was  convinced 
the  accuracy  problem  lay  with  the  barrel, 
and  not  with  the  fellow  jerking  the  trigger, 
as  my  old  friend  had  once  somewhat  teas- 
ingly  suggested.  (All  right,  1 spend  a lot 
more  time  practicing  with  shotguns  than 
with  rifles.)  My  solution:  rebarrel  the 
Mauser.  1 would  need  to  choose  a cartridge 
suitable  for  the  gun’s  short  action.  Best  to 
select  a low  velocity  round,  the  safe  way  to 
go  with  a gun  of  the  Mauser’s  vintage.  I 
suggested  returning  the  gun  to  what  it  had 
been  when  it  left  the  factory:  a 7x57. 

Jeff  grinned  through  his  bushy  beard. 
“You’ve  always  said  you  wanted  a .257  Rob- 
erts,” he  reminded  me.  “That  would  be  a 
good  fit  for  this  gun.  You  could  use  it  on 


deer,  and  in  the  summer  you  could  stay 
in  practice  by  shooting  woodchucks.” 

The  .257  is  simply  a 7mm  case 
necked  down  to  .25  caliber.  It  pushes 
a 117-grain  bullet  to  a 100-yard  ve- 
locity of  2,300  feet  per  second.  Recoil 
and  muzzle  blast  are  minimal.  It’s  not 
as  flat  shooting  as  a .244,  but  at  200 
yards  (and  I’ve  never  shot  at  a deer 
beyond  that  distance)  the  .257  drops 
only  six  inches.  Since  its  introduction 
in  1934,  it  has  enjoyed  a reputation 
for  accuracy.  Plus,  the  .257  was  a fa- 
vorite of  Jack  O’Connor,  Carmichel’s 
predecessor  at  Outdoor  Life  and  the 
preeminent  gun  writer  of  the  1960s. 
bdere’s  how  Uncle  Jack  (as  Jeff  and  1 
fondly  refer  to  the  old  curmudgeon) 
describes  the  .257  in  The  Rifle  Book:  “1 
know  of  no  better  combination  car- 
tridge for  varmints,  deer,  sheep,  ante- 
lope and  game  of  that  class.” 
O’Connor  predicted  that  the  .257 
would  eventually  become  obsolete, 
but  fortunately  several  gun  makers 
continue  to  chamber  rifles  for  it,  and 
ammunition  remains  available. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I gave  Jeff  the 
go-ahead. 

I was  so  confident  that  reharreling 
the  gun  would  solve  the  accuracy  prob- 
lem that  I engaged  a local  man  to 
checker  the  stock’s  grip  and  fore-end; 
he  did  an  excellent  job.  And  I scraped 
together  the  money  for  a good  scope, 
a Leupold  2-7x. 

I was  on  tenterhooks  when  Jeff 
handed  me  the  gun  and  we  trooped 
out  to  his  range.  He  couldn’t  hide  a 
smile  as  he  told  me  he’d  already  shot  a 
couple  of  groups  with  the  gun.  “1  don’t 
think  you’ll  be  disappointed,”  he  said. 

My  first  group  was  a shade  over  an 
inch.  Jeff  then  told  me  he’d  shot  a 
3 -shot  group  with  all  holes  touching. 
1 had  also  brought  along  a couple  of 
osage  oranges:  yellow-green,  grape- 
fruit-size fruits  I’d  found  beneath  some 
hedgerow  trees  near  my  house.  We  set 
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up  a couple  and  promptly  blew  them 
to  smithereens. 

The  2001  deer  season  was  closing 
in  fast.  With  confidence  in  my  gun 
restored,  1 took  a spike  buck  and  a hig 
doe,  both  one-shot  kills. 

The  following  summer  and  early 
fall,  1 managed  to  get  in  more  practice 
with  the  .257.  It  was  so  much  milder 
to  shoot  than  the  .270  that  it  was  no 
chore  to  take  it  to  the  range  or  set  up 
a target  and  bang  away  in  our  pasture. 

By  now  1 was  hunting  a new  area 
farther  along  the  mountain  from  where 
I’d  killed  the  spike  in  1995,  the  first 
deer  brought  down  with  the  Mauser 
when  it  was  still 


wondering  if  it  was  the  buck  that  had 
scuffed  up  those  striped  maples. 

The  first  day  of  deer  season  dawned  gray 
and  chilly.  I had  placed  my  treestand  in  a 
small  maple  near  the  junction  of  two  old 
logging  roads.  There  was  just  enough  snow 
on  the  ground  that  nearby  deer  trails  stood 
out  boldly.  I’d  located  my  stand  between  a 
feeding  and  bedding  area,  on  the  same 
bench  of  the  mountain  that  had  been  so 
good  to  me  over  the  years. 

Soon  after  sunup,  a band  of  turkeys 
came  by,  picking  up  witch-hazel  seeds.  I 
kept  still,  and  they  did  not  seem  alarmed 


a .244.  The  area 
had  been  logged 
about  15  years  earlier 
and  was  still  brushy 
enough  to  offer  decent  food 
and  cover. 

While  grouse  hunting  there  in  early 
November,  I found  several  large  ant- 
ler rubs  on  striped  maple  saplings.  Be- 
fore deer  season  I spent  the  best  part 
of  a day  locating  trails,  bedding  areas, 
and  fresh  droppings.  I saw  several  deer, 
including  one  large-bodied  animal 
that  shuffled  along  on  the  mountain 
ahead  of  me.  The  deer  kept  its  head 
low  and  shifted  away  from  me  at  the 
same  speed  at  which  I was  moving; 
even  with  binoculars,  I never  got  a 
good  look  at  the  animal.  I didn’t  want 
to  spook  it,  so  I let  the  deer  drift  away. 


hy  my 

orange  hat  and  vest 
or  the  orange  daypack  hanging  from  a 
branch  stub  in  the  tree.  Gray  squirrels  fed 
all  around  me,  chattering  and  chasing  each 
other.  At  around  10  o’clock  a goshawk 
went  winging  past,  his  slate-gray  hack  and 
creamy  breast  a spark  of  life  against  the  hare 
trees. 

It  had  been  a bittersweet  autumn.  For 
some  time,  my  wife  and  I had  considered 
leaving  Centre  County,  as  our  home  lay 
only  three  miles  from  the  planned  junc- 
tion of  two  interstate  highways,  and  sprawl 
and  urban  development  were  rapidly 
changing  the  rural  landscape  we  had  cher- 
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ished  for  so  many  years.  Over  the  summer, 
we’d  found  a small  farm  in  northeastern 
Vermont,  made  a quick  decision  and 
bought  the  place.  We  would  have  to  sell 
our  house  in  Pennsylvania,  which  1 had 
built  myself  some  20  years  earlier.  We 
planned  to  remodel  the  old  farmhouse  in 
Vermont  and  move  there  the  following 
summer,  which  meant  this  might  he  my  last 
deer  season  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Some  of  these  things  were  going  through 
my  mind  when  1 spotted  movement  on  the 
bench  above  me.  A band  of  deer  slipped 
past,  but  none  had  antlers.  An  hour  later  a 
large  doe  and  two  fawns  fed  hy  about  50 
yards  below  my  stand.  I put  the  scope  on 
the  doe  and  seriously  considered  taking  her; 
I had  a doe  tag,  and  could  put  venison  in 
the  freezer  and  be  back  out  here  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  I thought  about  the  big  deer 
that  might  still  be  lurking  in  the  area,  and 
lowered  the  .257. 

In  midafternoon  1 glimpsed  movement 
again:  a deer  traveling  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  bench,  moving  from  left  to  right  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  pitch  leading  up  to 
the  Allegheny  Front.  Through  the  scope  1 
made  out  a big,  slab-sided  body  and  ant- 
lers above  the  deer’s  ears.  1 was  looking 
through  the  dense  top  branches  of  pole- 
stage  red  maples,  and  the  intervening  twigs 
kept  me  from  getting  a good  look  at  the 
rack.  Plus,  the  deer  was  moving  along:  not 
trotting,  but  walking  steadily,  as  if  he’d 
encountered  enough  human  activity  or 
scent  to  put  him  on  alert.  Probably  he  was 
headed  toward  a secure  bedding  area. 

It  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  antler 
restrictions,  and  this  deer  was  far  enough 
away  — about  75  yards  — that  it  was  hard 
to  count  tines.  I had  a decent  rest  on  the 
side  of  the  tree’s  trunk.  The  scope  was 
cranked  up  to  seven  power.  The  deer  passed 
through  a small  window  in  the  brush,  and 
as  he  did  so,  he  turned  and  angled  uphill.  I 
spotted  a brow  tine  and  at  least  a fork  on 
the  right  side,  but  what  really  jumped  out 
at  me  was  the  broad  antler  spread.  He  was 
clearly  a legal  buck  and  probably  the  big 


one  I’d  played  tag  with  a few  weeks 
earlier. 

I knew  exactly  which  trail  he  was 
following,  as  I had  walked  it  myself 
while  scouting,  noting  the  copious 
piles  of  fresh  droppings.  The  trail  led 
behind  a large  fallen  oak;  if  he  reached 
the  downed  tree,  he’d  he  gone,  as  the 
terrain  above  became  thick  with  sap- 
lings and  brush.  I kept  the  crosshairs 
on  the  buck’s  shoulder  and,  just  be- 
fore he  stepped  behind  the  windfall, 
squeezed  off  the  shot. 

The  deer  lunged  forward  and  fell.  I 
bolted  a fresh  round  into  the  chamber 
and  stared  through  the  scope.  Through 
the  haze  of  stems  I could  see  the  deer 
thrashing  about.  After  a minute,  dur- 
ing which  he  ceased  moving,  I climbed 
down  the  ladder  and  began  a slow  ap- 
proach. 

The  buck  had  fallen  into  a low 
swale  where  the  roots  of  another  large 
blown-down  oak  had  come  ripping  out 
of  the  ground.  I could  see  only  his  neck 
and  head,  which  was  erect;  the  first 
blowdown  obscured  the  deer’s  body, 
and  a second  leaning  tree  screened  his 
rack.  I took  a rest  on  a tree,  held  at 
the  base  of  his  neck,  and  delivered  the 
final  shot. 

My  first  shot  had  broken  the  buck’s 
spine.  His  pelt  was  dark  gray,  and  a 
thin  line  of  white  hair  ran  vertically 
up  the  front  of  each  foreleg.  His  rack 
was  symmetrical,  although  one  of  its 
eight  tines  had  been  broken  off  at  the 
base,  perhaps  in  a fight  with  another 
buck.  His  antler  spread  approached  20 
inches.  He  was  a splendid  animal  and 
the  largest  of  the  32  deer  — 16  ot  them 
bucks  — that  I had  taken  in  nearly  30 
years  of  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

I unloaded  the  Mauser,  closed  the 
bolt  and  set  the  gun  down.  I backed 
off  a few  paces  and  stood  there  in  the 
waning  light,  looking  at  the  buck  and 
at  the  rifle  that  had  brought  this  chap- 
ter of  my  hunting  career  to  a close.  □ 
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I hope  that  any  youngster  who  has  ever  wanted  to  trap  but  has  never  been 
shown  the  basics  can  gain  from  this  experience  enough  knowledge  to  start 
trapping.  Although  it  would  take  a lifetime  to  learn  everything  about  trapping, 
this  account  contains  all  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  a beginner  needs  to 
get  started  in  fox  trapping.  Every  year,  fewer  and  fewer  young  people  are 
participating  in  the  wonderful  outdoor  opportunities  Pennsylvania  has  to 
offer.  If  this  story  can  spark  an  interest  about  trappmg  in  one  single  youngster, 
then  I feel  it  has  done  what  1 intended  it  to  do. 


The  Fencerow  Fox 


By  Todd  Strohecker 


“G 


O OUT  to  the  tool  shed  and 
bring  me  the  rake,  please,”  my 
mother  said.  “I  want  to  clean  up  some 
of  these  chestnut  burrs.” 

As  1 struggled  to  undo  the  latch  to 
our  shed,  I noticed  the  chill  in  the  air. 
Fall  was  here  and  my  father  would  soon 
be  harvesting  the  corn.  As  I stumbled 
through  our  shed,  trying  to  locate  the 
rake,  I humped  my  head  off  a metal 
object  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  It  was  a bundle  of  ... 
old  rusty  traps.  When 
1 finally  found  the 
rake,  I took  it  and 
the  traps  to  my 
mother.  “I  see  you 
found  those  old  traps,”  she 
said.  “Your  grandfather  bought 
them  at  an  estate  sale  a few  years 
ago.  He  used  them  to  trap  raccoons 
that  had  been  eating  our  sweet  corn.” 
I remembered  seeing  a red  fox  walk 
through  an  opening  in  our  fencerow 
above  the  hollow  a few  weeks  earlier. 
“Remember  that  fox  I told  you  about?” 
I asked.  “Do  you  think  I could  catch  it 
with  these  traps?”  My  mother  said  that 
neither  she  nor  my  father  had  any  idea 
how  to  trap  a fox.  My  father  used  to 
trap  muskrats  as  a hoy,  but  never  tried 
fox  trapping. 


“If  you  want  to  trap  that  fox,  talk  to  your 
Uncle  Bill,”  Mom  suggested.  “He  can  show 
you  enough  to  get  started.”  I remembered 
my  father  talking  about  how  my  Uncle  Bill 
trapped  quite  a hit  and  was  skilled  at  trap- 
ping foxes  and  raccoons. 

That  weekend  Uncle  Bill  stopped  in  to 
return  a tool  he  had  borrowed  from  my  fa- 
ther a few  weeks  earlier.  I took  the  old 
traps  to  him  and  told  him 
about  the  fox  I had  seen 
above  the  hollow.  He 
looked  the  traps  over 
and  told  me  that  the 
three  larger  ones  with 
the  square  jaws  and  the 
“V”  on  the  pan  were 
T ' good  fox  traps.  “These 
are  Victor  #2s,  and  they 
are  the  ones  you  should  use 
to  trap  that  fox,”  he  said.  “Those  five 
smaller  traps  are  #l  jump  traps.  They’re 
good  for  muskrat,  mink,  skunk  and  opos- 
sum, hut  are  too  small  for  fox.”  He  then 
told  me  how  to  clean  the  rust  off  of  the 
traps  with  a wire  brush.  “If  you  clean  the 
traps  now.  I’ll  take  them  with  me  and  boil 
them  in  walnut  hulls  and  dip  them  in  hot 
wax  for  you.”  He  explained  to  me  how  boil- 
ing the  traps  in  walnut  hulls  would  remove 
any  odors  and  dye  them  black,  and  that 
the  wax  keeps  the  traps  from  rusting.  He 
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also  told  me  that  1 should  not  touch  the 
traps  with  my  bare  hands  once  they  were 
waxed. 

A few  days  later  my  uncle  dropped  off 
my  finished  traps  and  showed  me  how  to 
set  them. 

“One  of  the  best  sets  for  fox  is  the 
dirthole  set,”  he  said.  “If  you  can  make  a 
good  dirthole,  you  can  catch  any  land  ani- 
mal.” He  retrieved  a box  from  his  truck  that 
contained  a small  trowel,  three  metal 
stakes,  a dirt  sifter  and  a small  glass  bottle 
of  fox  lure.  My  uncle  told  me  he  no  longer 
used  this  equipment,  and  that  1 could  keep 
it.  He  said  1 would  need  a hammer  to  drive 
the  stakes  into  the  ground.  “Before  you  can 
make  a dirthole  set,  you  need  to  find  a good 
backing  to  dig  your  hole  in  front  of,”  my 
uncle  explained.  “Backing  will  help  keep 
the  fox  on  the  side  of  the  hole  you  want 
him  on.”  He  told  me  how  a clump  of  grass, 
a rock  or  even  the  stubble  from  a cornstalk 


could  be  used  for  backing. 

He  then  showed  me  how  to  dig  a 
small  hole  in  front  of  a grass  clump. 
He  explained  that  the  hole  should  he 
as  deep  as  possible,  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  at  about  a 45- 
degree  angle.  “After  you  have  your 
hole  dug  in  front  of  the  backing,  dig 
out  a triangular  shaped  area  in  front 
of  the  hole.  This  is  called  the  trap  bed,” 
he  said.  My  uncle  then  pounded  the 
stake  into  the  ground  with  the  trap 
attached  to  it,  set  the  trap,  and  posi- 
tioned it  in  the  trap  bed  in  front  of 
the  hole.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  setting  the  trap  so  it  doesn’t  tip  or 
rock  in  the  bed.  “If  the  fox  feels  it 
move  under  its  foot,  it’ll  know  the  trap 
is  there  and  may  dig  it  up.” 

Once  the  trap  was  bedded  correctly, 
my  uncle  found  a leaf  and  put  it  over 
top  of  the  trap  pan.  He  said  that  the 
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Persons  applying  for  a furtaker  license 
must  present  to  the  issuing  agent  one 
of  the  following:  1)  evidence  the  ap- 
plicant has  held  a trapping  or  furtaker 
license  issued  in  Pennsylvania  or  an- 
other state  or  nation;  2)  a certificate  of 
training;  3)  an  affidavit  the  applicant 
completed  a voluntary  trapping  course 
sanctioned  by  the  Commission;  or  4) 
the  applicant  has  previously  hunted  or 
trapped  furbearers  within  the  last  five 
years.  These  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  persons  under  1 2 who  trap  furbear- 
ers under  direct  supervision  of  a li- 
censed adult  furtaker  at  least  1 8 years 
old. 


leaf  would  keep  dirt  from  getting  un- 
der the  pan.  He  next  took  the  dirt 
sifter  and  sifted  about  a half  inch  of 
soil  over  the  trap.  He  then  showeci  me 
how  to  use  small  dirt  clods  and  twigs 
to  help  guide  the  animal’s  foot  onto 
the  trap  pan.  “The  dirthole  is  almost 
complete,”  he  said.  “Now  it  needs  to 
he  lured  and  halted.”  He  instructed  me 
to  put  a small  piece  of  meat  down  the 
hole,  along  with  a few  drops  of  fox  lure. 
“Re-lure  after  it  rains,  after  a catch  is 
made,  or  once  a week  if  neither  of  the 
first  two  happen,”  Uncle  Bill  ex- 
plained. “Now  you  know  the  basics  of 
how  to  catch  a fox  in  a dirthole  set.” 
After  school  the  next  day  I packed 
two  Victor  #2  traps  and  other  equip- 
ment in  a bucket  and  headed  for  the 
fencerow  above  the  hollow  where  1 
had  seen  the  fox.  1 found  a good  back- 
ing at  the  opening  in  the  fencerow  and 
proceeded  to  make  my  first  dirthole 


set.  It  didn’t  look  as  good  as  Uncle  Bill’s, 
hut  I was  proud  of  it.  I decided  to  make 
another  set  at  the  corner  of  the  woods  that 
surrounded  the  hollow.  I reasoned  that  if 
the  fox  missed  my  first  set,  it  would  find 
the  second  otae  on  its  way  to  the  hollow. 

1 don’t  think  I got  a wink  of  sleep  that 
night.  I had  visions  of  walking  up  to  a big 
red  fox  with  its  bushy  tail  waving  in  the 
air.  1 rolled  out  of  bed  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  check  my  traps.  The  set  at  the 
fencerow  was  empty,  hut  1 saw  that  the  area 
at  my  set  at  the  corner  of  the  woods  was 
torn  up,  and  there  was  an  animal  in  the 
trap.  It  didn’t  look  like  a fox,  though,  and 
1 soon  saw  that  1 had  caught  an  opossum. 
Although  1 was  hoping  for  a fox  or  even  a 
raccoon,  1 was  pretty  happy  with  the  pos- 
sum nonetheless. 

1 checked  the  sets  every  day  for  a week 
and  caught  two  more  opossums  and  a rac- 
coon, and  then  I finally  caught  a red  fox.  I 
couldn’t  wait  to  call  my  uncle  to  tell  him 
of  my  success,  and  he  offered  to  show  me 
how  to  skin  the  fox  and  stretch  the  pelt. 
That  season  1 also  trapped  a few  muskrats 
in  our  neighbor’s  pond  and  three  more  rac- 
coons from  the  creek  that  flows  through 
our  property.  By  far, 
though,  the  most 
memorable  mo- 
ment of  the 
trapping  sea- 
son was  walk- 
ing up  to  the 
red  fox  in 
the  trap  1 had 
worked  so  hard 
for  and  learned  so 
much  from.  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Hal  Korber 

A MEMBER  of  the  weasel  family,  the  graceful  and  playful  river  otter  is  well  suited 
to  its  aquatic  environment.  It's  a fast  and  adept  swimmer,  capable  of  traveling 
more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  under  water  before  resurfacing,  and  needs  to  be, 
because  its  diet  consists  mainly  of  fish.  Pennsylvania's  river  otter  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  through  natural  expansion  of  existing  populations  and  reintro- 
duction efforts. 
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The  Quiet  Place 

By  David  W.  Evans 


After  wiping  and  casing  my  rifle  I 
L locked  the  tagged  and  field-dressed 
buck  into  the  hack  of  the  truck  and 
scribbled  a note  to  my  hunting  partner  Joe 
“Redbone”  Hughes.  Then,  pocketing  a 
candy  bar  and  an  apple  for  each  of  us,  I 
stepped  away  from  the  truck  and  took  a 
compass  bearing  on  the  ridge.  Because 
Redbone  didn’t  expect  many,  if  any,  hunt- 
ers to  venture  near  his  stand,  he  had  asked 
that  if  I took  a buck  early  enough,  to  climb 
the  ridge  heading  south,  to  possibly  move 
deet  his  way.  That  was  what  I now  planned 
to  do. 

We  had  separated  before  daylight.  Red- 
bone  headed  south  over  the  ridge  to  a new 
spot,  somewhere  beneath  an  oak  flat,  in  a 
hollow  he  had  scouted  before  archery  sea- 
son. Because  of  the  distance  and  inacces- 
sibility, he  had  hoped  to  encounter  a big 
buck  before  it  was  spooked  by  other  hunt- 
ers. I remained  on  the  ridge’s  north  side. 


which  I knew  from  previous  hunts. 

My  arrival  had  been  delayed  by  a 
day  due  to  seemingly  endless  work 
demands,  so  I didn’t  have  a chance  to 
scout  his  new  area.  Redbone  and  I 
know  each  other  well,  though,  and,  as 
with  so  many  hunting  partners,  we 
have  a knack  for  reading  an  area  and 
knowing  where  the  other  would  he. 
Being  unfamiliar  with  this  new  terrain, 
I mentally  noted  rock  outcroppings 
and  vegetation  as  I scaled  the  moun- 
tain. Climbing  in  daylight  without  a 
load  of  gear  was  a tough  go,  hut  Red- 
bone did  it  in  the  dark  with  rifle  and 
pack. 

Cloud  cover  increased,  and  as  I 
groped  nearer  to  the  top,  branches 
clattered  in  a strengthening  wind. 
When  I topped  out,  the  wind’s  full 
force  hit  me.  With  eyes  tearing  up  from 
the  blast,  I took  note  of  my  surround- 
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ings  and  then  began  easing  along  the 
ridge’s  spine.  Not  knowing  Redhone’s 
exact  location,  I didn’t  want  to  spoil 
his  chances,  so  1 avoided  edging  over 
the  ridge  to  his  side  hut,  instead,  stayed 
close  enough  that  1 thought  my  pres- 
ence might  push  a buck  from  any  of 
the  several  benches  below  me  into 
Redbone’s  view.  Before  long  1 came  to 
a wide  oak  flat  spreading  below.  Red- 
bone  hael  said  his  hollow  was  just  be- 
low such  a flat.  After  scanning  for 
some  time,  1 quietly  picked  my  way 
from  the  ridge  down  to  the  flat  and 
out  to  near  its  edge.  After  pausing,  1 
paralleled  the  outer  edge  and  slowly 
followed  its  taper.  With  the  thicken- 
ing clouds,  Redbone  had  two  hotirs  of 
shooting  time. 

The  oak  flat  pinched  to  only  sev- 
eral yards  wide,  and  angling  up  toward 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  1 found  myself  on 
a large,  flat,  mossy 
rock  slab.  Some-  ^ 
thing  didn’t  look 


lar,  smokehouse,  moonshine  making  hide- 
away or  hunting  shelter,  which  was  not 
easily  noticed  from  any  direction.  It  seemed 
so  archaic  yet  modern. 

1 ducked  back  out  through  the  entrance, 
replaced  the  rock  cover  and  slanted  up  onto 
the  ridge  spine.  Glancing  westward,  1 could 
see  the  succession  of  dark  Appalachian 
ridges  blending  into  heavy  hanging  clouds 
and  knew  that  rain  was  certain.  Just  be- 
yond a large  cherry  tree  scarred  hy  light- 
ning, two  heavily  weathered  posts,  which 
appeared  to  have  once  supported  a gate, 
stood  sentry  to  a small  clearing.  Five  tur- 
keys scurried  across  and  into  the  forest  on 
the  far  side.  Stepping  into  the  clearing, 
which  doglegged  right  and  opened  to  a 
larger  field,  1 stopped  in  my  tracks.  Tucked 
along  the  field’s  west,  to  my  amazement, 
was  an  abandoned  farmstead.  Glassing  the 
field  edges  for  other  hunters  or  stands  and 
seeing  none,  1 meandered  toward  the  house 
through  the  wildly  bobbing  wind-whipped 
weeds. 

The  bare  gray  2- 
story  house  had  a 


quite  right.  Near  the  center  was  a 
single  stoiae  with  a round  top  and  1 
turned  it  over.  My  eyebrows  raised  as 
1 peered  into  a perfectly  round  hole, 
drilled  or  chiseled  through  the  slab, 
and  could  see  faint  daylight  below. 
Backing  off  the  slab,  1 made  my  way 
down  the  hill  and  discovered  boulders 
piled  to  form  walls  with  a small  door- 
like opening.  Scrunching  through,  1 
found  that  1 could  stand  up  inside.  My 
flashlight  showed  a stone  and  packed 
earth  floor.  A rock  slab  table,  at  the 
“cabin’s”  center,  rested  uprin  stone  pil- 
lars. In  places  the  walls  were  smudged 
black.  1 took  it  to  be  an  old  root  cel- 


^  stone  chimney  at  otae  end. 

The  sagging  tin  roof,  pocked  with 
gaping  holes,  was  missing  one  section, 
probably  rolled  hack  hy  aiad  lost  to  seasons 
of  wind,  offering  a shadowy  view  of  the 
roof’s  skeletal  remains  — like  the  exposed 
hull  ribs  of  an  overturned  sunken  ship.  The 
porch’s  wooden  roof  had  rotted  through 
and  was  mostly  gone.  In  the  retreating 
light,  a deteriorated  sill  and  interior  hare 
wooden  floor  and  staircase  could  be  seen 
inside.  Plenty  of  windows  were  visible,  now 
all  dark  and  tomh-like,  with  almost  no  glass 
remaining,  and  some  no  longer  had  any 
frames.  The  windows  were  like  holes  to  the 
home’s  soul,  available  for  looking  into  hut 
meant  for  looking  out  of. 

Water,  1 thought.  How  did  these  people 
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get  water?  A high  mountain  spring,  rain 
barrels,  hand  dug  well,  a drilled  well?  No 
sign  of  a way  to  bring  in  a drilling  rig.  I 
cautiously  scanned  the  area  for  a ground 
level  open  hole.  Rounding  a corner,  1 en- 
countered a small,  grown  over  grape  arbor. 
Next  to  a leaning  weathered  end  post  lay 
an  all  metal  roller  skate  — the  kind  that 
fits  over  a shoe.  The  metal  wheels  and  ad- 
justments were  frozen  with  rust. 

I imagined  the  skate  had  been  a birth- 
day or  Christmas  present,  bought  with 
scarce,  hard  earned  money,  for  a lonely 
young  child.  A girl,  1 decided.  A girl  who 
had  probably  lost  sleep  in  anticipation  of 
the  excitement  and  fun  the  skates  would 
bring  her  despite  having  no  suitable  place 
to  use  them. 

Next  to  the  vineyard  were  the  corner 
posts  of  what  appeared  to  he  an  old  garden 
plot  — waist  high  in  weeds.  Among  the 
weeds,  stretching  upward  like  a raised  hand 
calling  for  attention,  was  the  top  of  a metal 
handle.  As  I stepped  closer  the  handle 
proved  to  be  the  tongue  of  a little  metal 
wagon  — paint  gone  — 
nestled  in  the  weeds  like  a 
rabbit  in  a form.  The 
handle  permanently 
rusted  upright  and 
wheels  forever 
turned.  Clay  plant- 
ers, none  of 
which  held  soil, 
filled  the  wagon 
bed.  An  old 
Radio  Flyer,  I 
guessed.  Prob- 
ably because  I 
couldn’t  think  of  any  other 
wagon  maker  of  that  era. 

To  the  south  stood  two 
wooden  outbuildings,  both 
vertically  boarded  and  black- 
ened by  rot.  One  smaller  than 
the  house  but  with  double 
swinging  doors  — the 
stock  or  equipment 
bam.  The  second  out- 


building— a classic  chicken  coop 
complete  with  cleated  ramps,  roost 
poles  and  laying  boxes.  Inside  one  box, 
a single  white  glass  egg  appeared 
fossil-like.  1 recalled  my  grandfather 
explaining  to  me  that  glass  eggs  were 
used  to  teach  brooders  to  sit  on  a nest 
and  hatch  chicks. 

The  rising  wind  turned  colder. 
Dark,  steely,  gray  fingers  of  clouds 
raced  across  the  horizon’s  nearest 
ridge.  Redhone  had,  at  best,  only  an- 
other hour  of  shooting  light.  1 didn’t 
want  to  push  any  farther  in  his  direc- 
tion. Alone  on  the  ridge,  1 felt  like  an 
intruder  at  a private  place  and  began 
to  move  away,  hut  then  decided  the 
farmstead  was  too  interesting  to  leave 
just  then  and  wandered  back  to  the 
house.  On  the  structure’s  eastern,  lee- 
ward side,  a small  copse  of  battered 
trees  stuck  to  the  slope.  A gnarled 
apple  tree  trunk  showed  hear  claw 
scars  and  broken  limbs.  A few 
shrunken  apples  remained.  Sitting,  1 
wriggled  into  a 
comfortable  gap 
between  its  roots 
and  slouched  my 
back  against  the 
trunk.  A nearby 
lone  pear  tree 
and  two  more 
equally  weath- 
ered apple  trees 
completed  the 
remnant  or- 
chard. Why 
would  anyone 
attempt  a farm 
up  here?  1 imag- 
ined how  the  place  may  have  once 
looked  and  what  everyday  life  may 
have  been  for  its  inhabitants.  The 
passing  of  a long  winter.  The  blossom- 
ing scents  of  spring.  The  sounds  of 
summer.  The  sunsets  and  arrays  of 
autumn.  Listening  in 
silence  to  whispers 
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from  the  past,  I began  to  understand 
why  someone  would  try  a life  on  this 
mountaintop  — and  also  why  they 
had  to  leave. 

Now,  around  the  deserted  field,  the 
forest  treetops  violently  jerked  and 
swayeel  in  the  rushing  wind  gusts,  hut 
where  I sat  all  was  still.  The  wind  was 
calmed  by  the  house’s  presence  — as 
though  the  farmstead  was  suspended 
while  the  world  swept  by. 

Tonight,  Redhone  and  I would  re- 
cant  to  each  other  the  day’s  events, 
have  a wholesome  meal  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  relax  in  the  warmth 
from  the  woodhurner  in  their  living 
room.  Tomorrow,  I’d  make  the  h-hour 
drive  home  and  he  at  work  the  follow- 
ing  day.  The  all  hut  finished  report  that 


could  have  easily  been  completed  in  my 
absence  will  not  have  been  touched.  Here, 
next  to  this  abandoned  place,  1 was  fatigued 
but  it  was  a satisfying  tiredness. 

From  the  hollow  came  the  throaty  boom 
of  Redbone’s  .300  Savage.  The  sound  rolled 
up  the  valley  and  spilled  over  a saddle  in 
the  ridge  as  though  politely  avoiding  this 
spot.  Waiting  a few  moments,  1 got  onto 
my  feet,  pulled  up  my  collar  and  stepped 
out  from  behind  the  protective  mute  house 
and  into  the  moaning  wind.  A hurst  of  rain 
splattered  against  my  face.  Walking  away 
from  the  house,  1 took  a bearing  on  the 
shot.  I’d  go  a short  distance  over  the  rim 
into  the  timber  and  look  for  any  sign  of 
Redhone.  With  a long  final  gaze  over  my 
shoulder  at  life  gone  by,  1 left  the  quiet 
place  behind.  □ 
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The  Indestructible 
Chuck 

By  Robert  S.  Bell 


(Classic  Story  from  August  1 949) 


Dad  eased  the  car  to  a stop  just  off  the 
road  and  I grabbed  the  6x30  Zeiss 
binoculars  off  the  seat  to  train  them  up  in 
the  field.  The  brown  spot  in  the  clover 
patch  resolved  into  a chuck  feeding  near 
its  hole.  The  bottom  half  of  his  body  was 
hidden  but  it  was  easy  to  tell  it  was  a large 
one.  {Roadhunting  was  a legal  and  com- 
mon form  of  woodchuck  hunting  years  ago, 
when  this  episode  took  place.)  It  was  my 
shot  so  I picked  up  the  .257  Mauser  and 
slowly  opened  the  door  to  keep  from  arous- 
ing his  suspicions.  He  continued  to  feed  as 
I slipped  my  arm  into  the  sling  and  dropped 
into  a sitting  position.  A field  of  standing 
oats  blocked  the  view  from  a prone  posi- 
tion. The  range  was  about  200  yards  and  I, 
therefore,  decided  to  attempt  to  hold  right 
on  the  animal.  Through  the  6x  scope  it 
stood  out  sharp  and  clear  and,  as  1 worked 
a cartridge  into  the  chamber,  it  stood  up 


and  looked  in  my  direction  for  a sec- 
ond. Mister  Chuck  probably  heard  the 
bolt  close  even  at  that  distance. 

1 put  the  Lee  Dot  on  its  shoulder 
and  squeezed  off  the  shot.  At  the  re- 
port of  the  rifle,  the  chuck  flew  about 
a foot  in  the  air  but  landed  running, 
or  staggering,  and  in  a fraction  of  a 
second  had  dropped  into  its  hole.  We 
were  using  the  60-grain  Speer  bullet, 
loaded  to  a muzzle  velocity  of  almost 
3,300  fps  and  it  didn’t  seem  likely  it 
would  have  moved  at  all  if  hit.  We 
went  over  to  look.  I’ve  missed  them 
at  ranges  a lot  closer  than  200  yards, 
but  the  hold  and  let-off  had  been  good. 
We  found  the  spot  where  the  bullet 
had  hit  — just  under  the  chuck.  A 
small  crater  about  as  large  as  a man’s 
fist  was  hollowed  out  in  the  ground. 
The  lead  core  was  completely  gone 
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from  the  bullet  but  the  jacket  was 
there,  turned  inside  out.  It’s  this  com- 
plete “blow-up”  of  these  high  speed 
bullets  that  makes  them  so  deadly  on 
game  the  size  of  woodchucks  and  that 
also  makes  them  safe  to  use  in  settled 
country. 

We  didn’t  mind  the  chuck’s  getting 
away  unscathed,  hut  we  hated  the 
thought  of  leaving  one  escape 
wounded.  This  rarely, 
happens,  however, 
with  this  type  of  rifle, 
because  a hit  any- 
where in  the  body 
seems  to  anchor  them 
permanently.  Not 
that  we  ever  deliber- 
ately take  a paunch 
shot,  but  it  does  hap- 
pen occasionally  and 
that’s  when  we’re  glad 
to  he  using  a rifle  with 
a little  more  power 
than  is  necessary  as  a 
general  rule.  Hunting 
is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world,  but 
letting  any  animal  escape  wounded  be- 
cause of  an  inadequate  rifle  is 
unsportsmenlike  in  the  extreme. 

We  got  hack  in  the  car  and  contin- 
ued on  up  along  the  Susquehanna 
River,  wondering  if  that  chuck  real- 
ized how  close  it  had  come  to  being 
the  main  dish  on  our  table.  We 
laughed  over  its  surprised  retreat  hut 
little  did  we  know  then  that  he  had  a 
couple  of  surprises  tor  us,  too. 

Turning  right  at  Little  Roaring 
Creek  we  drove  several  miles  without 
incident.  It  was  a beautiful  day,  warm 
hut  not  hot,  the  kind  of  day  that  makes 
being  indoors  impossible.  It  was  the 
sort  of  day  that  makes  you  think  of  a 
thousand  things  you’d  like  to  do  hut 
you’re  too  lazy  to  do  them.  I was  day- 
dreaming, thinking  how  nice  it  would 
he  to  lie  in  the  shade  with  something 
cool  to  drink  and  an  occasional  chuck 


to  shoot  at,  when  Dad  poked  me  in  the 
ribs  and  pointed  down  across  the  meadow. 

A whopping  big  chuck  was  sitting  just 
outside  its  den  in  the  fencerow  about  150 
yards  away.  He  squatted  down  when  the 
car  stopped  hut  didn’t  run.  I heard  Dad  run 
a load  into  the  Mauser  and  take  a deep 
breath.  I was  holding  mine,  too,  and  watch- 
ing through  the  glasses.  The  gun  cracked 
and  the  chuck  slumped  forward,  so  dead 
its  tail  didn’t  even 
twitch.  This  load 
messes  them  up  a hit  if 
you  like  to  eat  them, 
hut  it  hasn’t  crippled 
any  either. 

I had  to  walk  a 
couple  of  hundred 
yards  to  find  a place 
where  it  was  possible 
to  cross  the  creek, 
which  was  swollen 
from  recent  rains,  hut 
I finally  made  it  and  re- 
covered the  chuck.  We 
don’t  eat  them  often 
hut  know  a lot  of  people  who  do,  so  we 
always  bring  home  any  we  get.  No  sense 
leaving  them  for  the  crows  when  some 
people  like  them. 

About  a mile  up  the  road  we  saw  a car 
parked  and  figured  it  was  another  “pig” 
hunter.  We  stopped  to  see  how  he  was  do- 
ing. There  was  a Model  70  Swift  with  a 
Weaver  scope  leaning  against  a tree  and  a 
large  chuck  on  the  running  hoard  of  the 
car.  The  hunter,  who  was  from  Elyshurg, 
said  he’d  gotten  another  one  that  after- 
noon, hut  there  hadn’t  been  enough  left 
to  pick  up.  That  happens  sometimes  with 
these  hopped'Up  calibers.  We  spent  almost 
an  hour  talking  guns  during  which  time  our 
friend  missed  a shot  at  about  1 7 5 yards.  He 
probably  would  have  connected  if  he’d 
been  alone,  but  it  seems  just  when  a fellow 
tries  the  hardest,  he  misses  the  most. 

It  was  getting  late  so  we  pointed  the  car 
toward  home.  On  the  way  we  had  to  pass 
the  spot  where  I’d  missed  the  first  one  so 
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we  drove  slowly  and  spotted  him  again. 
Boy,  I thought,  I’m  going  to  get  you  this 
time.  With  just  his  head  and  neck  visible, 
I had  no  choice  hut  a head  shot.  The  Lee 
Dot  just  about  covered  the  target  hut  1 held 
it  as  hard  as  possible  and  touched  her  off. 
At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  chuck  flew  up 
in  the  air  again  and  landed  on  its  hack.  But 
this  time  he  stayed  put.  We  drove  up  a dirt 
road  a little  way  so  it  wouldn’t  he  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  field  of  oats  and  I got  out 
to  collect  the  kill. 

As  1 walked  over  to  pick  him  up,  I con- 
gratulated myself  on  making  this  shot.  Af- 
ter all,  1 thought,  a chuck’s  head  isn’t  too 
big  at  200  yards  even  through  a 6x  scope, 
and  he  was  wary  from  being  shot  at  earlier 
in  the  day.  1 could  see  it  lying  a few  yards 
from  its  hole.  A big  old  fellow,  too.  Prob- 
ably as  tough  as  a hoot  sole.  I was  about  18 
paces  from  it  when  it  flipped  onto  its  feet, 
gave  me  a startled  glance,  and  dove 
headfirst  into  its  hole.  I can’t  imagine  what 
kind  of  glance  1 gave  him.  1 just  didn’t  be- 
lieve it,  that  was  all.  Maybe  there  were  two 
chucks,  I thought.  This  one  was  just  play- 
ing or  something.  Of  course,  1 realized  this 
was  silly  even  as  it  occurred  to  me,  but  I 
circled  the  area  anyway,  looking  for  1 wasn’t 
just  sure  what.  Finally,  I went  hack  to  the 
spot  where  the  chuck  had  lain.  There 
wasn’t  a spot  of  blood  anywhere,  but  there 
was  that  little  crater  where  the  bullet  had 
hit.  Must  have  been  just  under  the  chuck’s 
head,  the  concussion  knocking  him  out.  1 
don’t  know  what  would  have  happened  if 
I’d  gotten  there  a minute  sooner  and  picked 
him  up.  Never  had  a live  chuck  by  the  tail! 

The  next  afternoon  found  me  parked 
where  I could  take  a shot  if  the  chance  pre- 
sented itself,  searching  that  clover  patch 
with  the  binoculars.  By  now  it  was  almost 
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as  familiar  as  my  own  backyard.  After 
a wait  of  about  20  minutes  had  pro- 
duced nothing,  I got  restless  and  de- 
cided to  ride  up  the  river  a few  miles 
to  another  spot  where  I’d  often  seen 
chucks. 

Going  home  that  evening  I again 
saw  the  chuck  in  the  clover  patch.  I 
put  a couple  of  cartridges  in  the  maga- 
zine in  case  I should  hit  it  only  to  have 
it  run  again.  By  now  I was  almost  con- 
vinced the  chuck  was  bullet  proof.  It 
was  feeding  and  hadn’t  seen  me,  so  I 
got  in  a good  solid  position,  found  it 
in  the  scope  and  whistled  softly.  Im- 
mediately, the  chuck  sat  up  looking  for 
the  source  of  the  sound.  The  bullet 
slammed  it  down  and  I saw  its  tail  wave 
at  last.  I ran  another  load  in  the  cham- 
ber and  waited  a minute  to  be  sure, 
hut  it  didn’t  move.  Walking  over  to 
pick  it  up,  I saw  that  the  bullet  had 
gone  through  its  shoulders. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  same  chuck!  This 
was  only  a medium-sized  fellow  and 
not  the  old-timer  that  had  been  giv- 
ing me  such  a hard  time.  Don’t  ask  me 
where  the  old  fellow  is  now.  He’s  prob- 
ably too  gun  shy  to  come  out  during 
the  daytime  or  maybe  still  nursing  a 
headache.  I don’t  know.  Even  if  I did, 
I wouldn’t  shoot  him  now.  He’s  too 
much  fun  alive.  □ 
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Still  House  Buck 

By  Kim  Derek  Pritts 


The  first  day  of  the  firearms 
deer  season  dawned  cold  and 
icy  at  the  old  William  “Bill”  Pritts 
Still  House  in  the  Laurel  Highlands, 
and  only  tall  wind-swept  trees 
command  this  high  cove  now.  Time 
has  erased  nearly  every  sign  of  man’s 
former  presence  here,  but  in  the 
winter,  especially,  the  crumbling 
hrownstone  foundation  of  one  of 


Pennsylvania’s  most  famous  moonshine 
distilleries  can  still  he  seen. 

A century  before,  my  ancestors  ran 
bootleg  whiskey  out  of  the  Still  House, 
but  nostalgia  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
decision  to  hunt  here.  Reports  of  some 
nice  bucks  in  the  area  have  surfaced,  and 
1 intend  to  cross  paths  with  one  of  them 
today.  After  taking  a moment  to  survey 
the  still’s  old  foundation,  I move  to  an 
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overlook  where  I stand  until  the  cold 
forces  me  to  move  again.  1 still-hunt 
along  the  open  ridge  without  seeing  any 
other  hunters,  which  is  to  my  liking. 
Several  does  pass  my  way  as  the  morning 
unfolds,  and  my  heart  pounds  faster  each 
time  I see  movement  against  the  snow 
covered  laurel  on  the  hillside.  With  my 
6x  scope  I check  out  each  deer,  hut  can’t 
put  antlers  on  any  of  them.  At 
midmorning  the  air  suddenly  warms, 
pushing  the  mercury  above  freezing, 
according  to  the  thermometer  attached 
to  my  jacket.  Parcels  of  snow  retreat 
grudgingly,  and  I find  an  old  log  to  sit  on 
and  reflect  on  local  lore  of  the  bootleg- 
gers. 

Western  Pennsylvania  has  always 
been  moonshine  country.  The  Whiskey 
Rebellion  from  1791-1794  was  centered 
around  the  farmers  of  this  region,  who 
had  precious  little  to  their  names  other 
than  their  land  and  their  crops.  Making 
whiskey  was  a way  to  sell  excess  grain 
each  year.  When  the  new  U.S.  Congress 
passed  an  excise  tax  on  whiskey  to  pay 
debts  incurred  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  pioneer-farmers  were  furious. 
The  result  was  our  country’s  first  “civil 
war,”  a revolt  hy  force  of  arms  that 
prompted  an  incensed  President  Wash- 
ington to  write,  “The  west  is  balanced  as 
if  on  the  edge  of  a feather  . . . and 
could  fall  either  way.”  President  Wash- 
ington himself  led  troops  to  put  down 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  and  so  went 
down  in  the  annals  of  American  history 
as  the  only  Commander- in-Chief  to  lead 
soldiers  into  battle  while  in  office. 

In  the  1890s,  cantankerous  William 
Pritts  and  his  wife  Hannah  made  their 
home  high  in  the  mountains  and  did 
what  their  ancestors  had  always  done  — 
turn  com  and  rye  into  whiskey.  Bill  Pritts 
was  bold  enough  to  stick  his  picture  on 
jugs  of  illegal  liquor,  so  he  naturally  drew 
quite  a bit  of  attention  from  the  local 
constabulary  and  federal  “revenuers.” 
Still,  it  took  officials  eight  years,  from 


1892  to  1900,  to  find  his  hideout. 
The  officers  who  finally  crept  up  on 
his  cabin  got  more  than  they 
bargained  for,  though.  The  family 
dog,  said  to  be  just  as  ornery  as  his 
master,  let  loose  with  a howl,  and 
high-spirited  Hannah  sallied  forth  to 
do  battle,  armed  with  her  broom. 
According  to  local  gospel,  she  heat 
the  agents  soundly  fore  and  aft,  and 
they  quickly  abandoned  the  fight. 
They  fled  down  the  mountain  and 
finally  outran  the  woman  and  dog 
after  a chase  of  nearly  a mile. 

Bill  Pritts  was  eventually  cap- 
tured — while  taking  a nap  in  the 
woods,  as  the  story  goes  — and  led 
away  in  handcuffs.  Remarked  one  of 
the  federal  marshals  involved  in  his 
capture,  “Remember,  the  game  of 
hide  and  seek  with  U.S.  Marshals  is 
against  heavy  odds  and  detracts  from 
the  pleasures  of  life.” 

Because  he  was  more  of  a hero 
than  a culprit  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia, Bill  was  set  free  with  the 
understanding  that  if  he  made  any 
more  liquor  he’d  pay  the  appropriate 
tax.  Bill  went  back  to  his  mountain 
where  he  turned  over  the  tools  of 
the  white  lightnin’  trade  to  his  sons 
and  lived  comfortably  with  Hannah 
into  old  age. 

A sudden  snow  squall  envelopes 
the  mountain  in  a gray  cloud  full  of 
heavy,  wet  snow.  1 turn  my  back  to 
the  wind  and  hunch  my  shoulders. 
The  sleeves  of  my  orange  coat  turn 
completely  white  within  minutes.  1 
strain  to  see  even  a few  feet  into  the 
blizzard.  Without  a sound,  three  deer 
drift  across  my  field  of  vision  like 
ghosts  on  the  wind.  The  deer  are 
only  yards  away,  but  1 don’t  raise  my 
rifle.  Even  at  that  close  range,  they 
are  mere  shadows  floating  through 
the  snowflakes,  and  I have  no 
chance  of  aiming,  let  alone  seeing 
antlers.  In  a moment  all  three 
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“ghosts”  disappear.  After  30  minutes 
the  storm  subsides  and  a bright  sun 
again  fills  the  sky.  My  eyelids  drift 
shut  in  the  newfound  warmth.  Now, 
m my  mind’s  eye,  1 can  see  the  old 
homestead  down  below,  full  of 
activity  with  last-minute  prepara- 
tions for  the  harshness  of  the  winter 
just  on  the  horizon. 

A lazy  curl  of  smoke  rises  above 
the  tidy  cabin  as  Hannah  scatters 
corn  for  her  chickens.  The  old 
hound  makes  a game  of  chasing 
the  flighty  birds,  until  a harsh 
word  from  Hannah  sends  him 
hack  to  the  porch.  1 can 
imagine  the  whinny  of 
a chestnut  horse 
from  a rough-hewn 
barn,  and  the 
answering  neigh 
from  a corral  a 
short  distance 
across  a ravine. 

Old  Bill  is 
nowhere  to  he 
seen;  he’s  hunt- 
ing, trying  to  take 
a deer  to  preserve 
in  the 

smokehouse. 

My  eyes  snap 
open.  The  sun  has 
disappeared  behind 
clouds  and  cold  penetrates  my  coat. 

1 push  up  my  sleeve  and  check  my 
watch.  It’s  well  into  the  afternoon.  1 
dust  another  coating  of  snow  from 
my  jacket  and  then  move  slowly 
uphill,  still-hunting  toward  a long 
hollow  that  opens  into  a hazy  valley 
far  below.  A pit  the  size  of  a living 
room  scars  the  north  slope  of  a hill  a 
short  distance  away.  The  edges  are 
ragged  and  crumpled  now,  and 
chunks  of  rock  and  tree  limbs  cover 
the  rich,  dark  soil  scuffed  with  snow 
at  the  bottom.  In  an  earlier  time  it 
was  an  ice  pit,  as  1 had  learned  years 


ago  while  hunting  with  my  uncles  on  this 
hill. 

During  the  winter  Bill  and  his  sons 
would  cut  large  chunks  of  ice  from  the 
local  creeks  and  drag  them  up  the 
mountain  on  horse-drawn  sleighs.  The 
ice  was  carefully  chiseled  into  blocks  and 
layered  in  the  pit  with  several  inches  of 
rough  sawdust  poured  between  the  layers. 
When  the  pit  was  full  of  ice  blocks,  the 
whole  thing  was  covered  with  more 
sawdust,  which  acted  as  insulation  to 
keep  the  ice  well  into  the 

following  summer.  The  pit  is 
well  drained  and  never  fills 
with  water,  although  1 have  no 
idea  how  Bill  made  that 
happen. 

Nearby,  I spot  a hit  of 
rusty  metal  jutting  up 
from  the  low  fork  of  a 
massive  oak  tree.  The  oak 
is  a true  giant,  hut 
misshapen,  forking  widely 
into  two  huge  trunks  like 
outspread  arms  about  four 
feet  off  the  ground.  The 
tree  is  mostly  dead  now, 

and  ghostly  gray  in 
all  hut  a few  high 
branches.  1 brush 
away  the  snow 
from  the  fork 
with  my  blaze 
orange  gloves  and 
study  the  tree  for  a moment.  A knotted, 
round  gnarl  twice  the  size  of  a basketball 
clutches  the  tiny  strip  of  metal  in  the 
middle  of  the  forked  branches.  A slight 
curve  in  the  rusty  hand  gives  me  a clue. 
It’s  a twisted  handle  from  an  old  metal 
bucket.  From  the  look  of  it,  the  bucket 
had  been  left  sitting  upside  down  in  the 
fork  of  the  tree.  Realization  suddenly  hits 
me:  I’m  looking  at  the  remnants  of  a 
homesteader’s  treestand. 

I imagine  Bill  in  his  later  years, 
making  his  way  up  this  hill  to  his  favorite 
tree  while  toting  a strong  bucket.  Turned 
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upside  down,  wedged  in  the  fork,  and 
topped  with  a woolen  blanket,  the 
bucket  would  offer  a welcome  seat  for  an 
old  hunter  now  content  to  sit  and  watch 
rather  than  walk.  1 think  of  Bill  perched 
here,  a thin  curl  of  smoke  rising  from  his 
corncob  pipe,  with  the  anticipation  of 
the  hunt  filling  his  heart.  1 wonder  it  this 
was  a good  deer  crossing  many  decades 
ago,  or  whether  the  tree  was  just  so 
inviting  that  Bill  decided  to  sit  here  on 
the  off  chance  a deer  happened  by. 

1 take  a moment  to  look  over  the 
landscape.  Nothing  leads  me  to  believe 
that  this  is  a good  stand.  No  nearby  deer 
trails  are  visible.  The  brush  is  too  thick 
to  get  a shot,  and  a rolling  bench  drops 
off  much  too  sharply  in  front  of  me. 
Several  hundred  yards  up  the  hillside  the 
landscape  looks  more  inviting,  with 
broken  tracts  of  timber  that  offer  open 
shooting  if  a buck  strolls  through.  The 
vegetation  has  no  doubt  changed 
dramatically  since  Bill  sat  here.  Still, 
something  about  this  spot  had  caught  the 
keen  eye  of  a pioneer 
hunter.  But  what  was 
that  intangible 
something 
that  brought 


Bill  here  rather  than  to  any  other 
spot  on  this  mountain? 

On  a whim  1 pull  myself  into  the 
crotch  of  the  tree.  The  landscape 
changes  with  time,  hut  the  land  does 
not.  If  the  deer  moved  this  way  100 
years  ago,  they  should  still  do  so 
today.  It’s  only  when  1 get  into  the 
tree  that  1 see  a possible  deer  trail. 
The  small  bench  doesn’t  actually 
drop  away  as  it  appears  at  ground 
level,  but  wraps  around  the  hillside 
just  below  the  tree.  While  standing 
on  the  ground,  car-size  boulders 
obscure  the  view,  but  standing  four 
feet  higher  in  the  tree,  1 can  see  a 
clear  opening  through  the  craggy, 
gray  stones.  Thoughts  flood  my 
mind.  Should  1 stay  here  and  watch 
the  tiny  opening,  or  should  I move 
uphill  where  I will  lose  sight  of  the 
small  bench,  but  have  command  of 
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the  upper  end  of  the  hollow?  In  a 
tew  seconds  I make  my  decision. 
There  is  history  in  this  place  where  I 
now  stand,  where  others  from  the 
Pritt’s  clan  — those  known  to  me 
only  in  lore  and  legend  — have 
stood  in  the  timeless  tradition  of 
deer  hunting.  1 will  stay  put. 

As  time  passes,  the  shadows  grow 
long  and  dark  in  the  steep  hollow.  I 
shiver  in  the  chilly  air,  hut  keep  my 
focus  on  the  opening  oft  to  my  right. 
A slight  movement  catches  my  eye 
far  down  the  slope.  It  is  a flash  for  no 
more  than  a second,  but  I recognize 
it  as  a deer  moving  quickly  toward 
the  small  bench.  I raise  my  .300 
Savage  and  find  an  opening  in  the 
scope.  Pale  antlers  sweep  through 
my  scope  first,  and  I drop  the 
crosshairs  quickly  to  find  the  dark 
brown  body.  Forty  yards  away  a good 
buck  bounds  through  the  opening 
from  left  to  right,  allowing  a perfect 
swing  for  my  left-handed  shooting 
style.  The  crosshairs  sweep  ahead  of 
the  shoulder  and  I press  the  trigger 
at  just  the  right  moment.  The  150- 
grain  Silvertip  bullet  finds  its  mark, 
and  the  buck  crumples  in  mid-leap. 


He  slides  a full  30  feet  across  the  white 
ground,  throwing  a spectacular  shower  of 
snow  high  into  the  air  when  he  plows 
into  a snowdrift.  I hold  the  scope  on  him 
for  another  few  seconds,  hut  there  is  no 
movement  from  the  downed  buck.  After 
unloading  my  rifle,  1 slide  down  the  tree 
and  walk  quickly  through  the  boulders  to 
the  small  bench.  I pull  the  gloves  from 
my  quivering  hands  and  run  my  fingers 
across  the  glossy  7-point  rack  of  a fine 
mountain  buck.  As  my  breath  returns  to 
normal,  I look  hack  toward  old  Bill’s 
treestand.  It  is  perfectly  camouflaged 
against  the  hillside  behind  it,  so  that 
hunter  movement  would  be  hard  to 
interpret  by  a deer  on  the  bench.  I had 
stumbled  onto  the  perfect  stand  by 
accident.  Or  had  I? 

There  is  a bond  all  hunters  share, 
even  with  those  from  an  era  gone  by. 
Priceless  traditions  are  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  along 
with  that  indefinable  spirit  that  leads 
hunters  from  all  times  to  cross  paths  with 
their  quarry.  As  I prepare  to  drag  the  deer 
down  the  mountain,  I can’t  help  hut 
hope  that  in  the  future  another  Pritts  will 
discover  the  magic  of  this  spot  and  take 
yet  another  Still  House  buck.  □ 


®apS  of  ^orc 


HANK  JAMAN  from  Bethlehem  sent  in  this 
photo  of  his  father  JOHN  JAMAN  taken  in 
1 939.  John  traveled  with  a group  of  hunters 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley  area  to  Potter 
County  for  buck  season.  They  stayed  at  a 
farm  north  of  Burtville,  where  they  paid  $2 
a day  for  room  and  board.  Hank  mentions 
that  although  his  father  is  holding  a 
shotgun  in  the  photo,  he  actually  used  a 
Savage  Model  99  to  down  the  buck.  By  the 
way,  the  car  is  a 1927  Pro  Flying  Cloud. 
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The  Roadhunters 

By  Mario  PIccirilli 

Forest  County  WCO 


IT  WAS  a clear,  crisp,  day  with  tempera' 
tures  hovering  in  the  high  20s  and  more 
than  a foot  of  fresh  snow  covering  the  For- 
est County  landscape  — a perfect  day  for 
deer  hunting.  It  was  the  third  day  of  the 
firearms  season,  and  Ben  and  Zeke  had  just 
finished  loading  Ben’s  pickup  with  their 
gear  for  an  afternoon  hunt.  Ben  Clump  and 
Zeke  Storm  had  high  hopes  of  seeing  deer, 
but  would  soon  realize  how  their  so-called 
good  luck  would  quickly  turn  sour. 

The  pair  pulled  out  of  Ben’s  house  in 
McKean  County  and  headed  for  northern 
Forest  County.  Ben  had  gone  only  about  a 
mile  on  the  paved  highway  and  turned 
south  onto  a dirt  road  covered  in  snow  that 
brought  them  into  Forest  County,  near 
Sheffield  Junction.  They  followed  this  road 
through  mature  forest  for  its  entire  3-mile 
length.  The  area  of 
Sheffield  Junction  is 
popular  with  turkey, 
bear  and  especially  deer 
hunters.  Ben  had  an  Elk 
County  antlerless  li- 
cense and  Zeke,  just  his 
general  hunting  license. 

Ben  and  Zeke  were 
dressed  in  casual  clothes, 
not  the  typical  hunting 
garb  with  fluorescent  or- 
ange. The  pair  didn’t 
want  to  draw  attention 
to  themselves,  because 
they  were  roadhunting, 
a crime  that  gives  hunt- 
ers an  undeserved  black 
eye.  The  duo  had  their 
loaded  lever  action  rifles 
on  the  front  seat.  Ben’s 
an  open-sighted  Model 
94  Winchester  .30-30 


and  Zeke’s  a scoped  .300  Savage.  At 
the  intersection  of  Watson  Farm  Road 
Ben  turned  left  and  they  went  another 
mile.  Ben  and  Zeke  were  now  more 
than  four  miles  into  Forest  County, 
with  cigarette  smoke  swirling  out  of 
their  windows,  cruising  the  back  roads 
slowly,  looking  for  deer. 

Joe  Rite  was  returning  to  his  camp 
in  the  opposite  direction  Ben  and  Zeke 
were  traveling.  Not  knowing  it  at  the 
time,  they  were  on  a collision  course. 
Joe  turned  left  off  the  road  and  down 
toward  his  camp  nestled  high  above 
Blue  Jay  Creek.  Joe  built  his  beautiful 
cabin  out  of  rough-hewn  white  pine 
for  his  family  to  vacation,  fish  and 
hunt.  Joe  had  been  hunting  since  early 
morning  and  had  seen  several  deer,  hut 
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none  offered  any  decent  shot.  He 
pulled  into  his  driveway  and  turned  his 
truck  around,  facing  the  road,  to  un- 
load his  gear.  He  walked  up  onto  the 
porch  to  unlock  the  door  and  returned 
to  his  truck  for  his  rifle.  Just  as  he  was 
entering  his  camp  he  heard  the  first 
rifle  shot,  a couple  hundred  yards  up 
the  road,  he  figured. 

He  thought  it  was  probably  his  eld- 
erly neighbor  hunting  behind  his 
camp,  joe  stowed  his  rifle  and  went 
back  outside  and  stood  on  the  porch 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  He  noticed 
three  deer  run  along  his  property  and 
cross  over  into  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  He  could  hear  voices 
up  the  road  and  the  din  of  a motor 
vehicle  as  a small  Chevy  pickup  ap- 
peared on  the  road  in  front  of  his  camp. 
“1  jumped  in  my  truck  and  rolled  the 
windows  down  to  see  what  these  guys 
were  up  to,  as  they  were  really  driving 
slow,”  Joe  said.  “The  next  thing  I saw 
was  a little  doe  that  came  running  back 
from  the  other  side  of  the  woods, 
leaped  across  the  road  and  stopped  on 
my  property.” 

The  small  deer  was  standing  about 
100  yards  from  Joe  as  he  sat  in  his  truck 
watching  the  events  untold.  He  then 
heard  the  slow  screeching  of  brakes 
and  watched  the  passenger  jump  out 
of  the  truck  with  a rifle.  Joe  immedi- 
ately realized  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, and  he  was  directly  in  line  with 
the  deer!  Before  Joe  could  shout  or 
even  move,  a man  stretched  over  the 
hood  of  the  truck  that  was  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  fired.  The 
little  doe  dropped  in  her  tracks. 

Joe  called  the  Northwest  Region 
Office  the  following  day  to  report  the 
incident,  and  dispatcher  Charles 
Worley  radioed  me.  Worley,  who  is  also 
a deputy  for  Rich  Cramer  in  western 
Forest  County,  provided  complete  de- 
scriptions of  the  defendants,  their 
pickup,  and  its  license  plate  number.  1 


asked  Chuck  how  he  acquired  all  this  in- 
formation, and  he  replied  that  the  witness 
had  been  very  thorough  in  recording  as 
many  details  as  he  could.  I thanked  Chuck 
for  obtaining  so  much  information,  and  was 
once  again  reminded  of  how  invaluable  it 
is  to  have  a dispatcher  who  is  also  a deputy. 

1 met  with  Joe  Rite  that  afternoon,  and 
after  our  introductions  he  said,  “Before  we 
go  inside  let  me  show  you  where  these  guys 
shot  the  deer  in  my  front  yard.  Come  on, 
follow  me.”  We  trudged  through  deep  snow 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  road  95  yards  away, 
when  Joe  then  pointed  to  a bloody  depres- 
sion in  the  snow.  “Right  here!  Right  here!” 
Joe  emphatically  pointed.  “Those  guys  shot 
the  deer  right  toward  my  cabin,  where  my 
wife  plays  with  our  granddaughter  outside.” 

1 was  at  a loss  for  words  and  just  shook 
my  head.  As  we  walked  hack  to  his  cabin 
Joe  explained  what  he  had  seen  unfold  from 
inside  his  truck  two  days  earlier.  Joe  said 
that  after  Zeke  jumped  out  of  the  truck  and 
shot  the  deer,  Ben  drove  into  his  driveway 
and  turned  around  to  pick  up  Zeke.  Zeke 
was  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  road 
when  Ben  shouted  out,  “Zeke,  it’s  over 
there,  just  off  the  road.” 

Zeke,  with  rifle  in  hand,  jumped  the 
culvert,  ran  over  to  the  deer  and  grabbed 
it  with  the  other  hand  and  dragged  it  to 
the  back  of  the  truck.  Zeke  tossed  the  deer 
into  the  bed  without  tagging  or  field-dress- 
ing it.  Zeke  then  jumped  back  into  the 
truck,  still  holding  his  rifle. 

“1  was  determined  to  not  let  these  guys 
get  away  with  this,”  Joe  said.  “1  grabbed  my 
binoculars  and  immediately  started  record- 
ing as  many  details  as  1 could  about  the 
violators  and  what  1 had  seen  them  do. 

1 thanked  Joe  for  all  his  work  and  then 
asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  testify  in 
court. 

“Absolutely,  just  call  me,”  he  said.  He 
also  said  that  the  elderly  gentleman  at  the 
corner  camp  up  the  road  had  witnessed  the 
pair  shooting  the  deer.  I gave  Joe  my  card, 
thanked  him  again  and  told  him  1 would 
he  in  touch.  1 went  to  interview  the  other 
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witness,  hut  he  had  already  left  his  camp 
for  home. 

I drove  hack  to  Marienville  to  call  Zeke. 
A woman  answered  the  phone  and  I in- 
formed her  who  1 was  and  why  I was  call- 
ing. The  woman  immediately  responded, 
“My  husband  doesn’t  even  hunt.  You  want 
his  father,  and  we  don’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  him.”  I asked  her  for  the  telephone 
number  of  her  father-in-law. 

She  gave  me  the  numher  and  again  re- 
minded me  that  she  and  her  husband  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Zeke.  I thanked  her  and 
said  I understood  what  she  had  told  me. 

I called  Zeke’s  home  phone  numher  and 
listened  to  a bizarre  recording,  so  hung  up 
and  called  back,  thinking  I had  dialed  a 
wrong  numher.  Sure  enough,  I got  the  same 
recording.  “Yo.  What’s  goin’  on?  We’re  not 
here.  We’re  either  drinking  beer,  sleeping 
or  something.  It’s  your  dime,  so  go  ahead 
and  talk.” 

I left  the  following  message  on  Zeke’s 
recorder:  “This  is  WCO  Mario  Piccirilli 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
I need  to  talk  to  you  and  Ben  about  the 
deer  you  shot  in  Forest  County  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Please  return  my  call  today. 
If  I don’t  hear  from  you  or  Ben,  I’ll  he  pay- 
ing you  a visit  sometime  tomorrow.” 

Within  10  minutes  dispatcher  Jake 
Dingel  at  the  region  office  radioed  to  tell 
me  that  Zeke  had  returned  my  call.  This 
time  when  I called  Zeke  he  immediately 
answered  the  phone.  I asked  him  what  time 
I could  meet  with  him  and  Ben  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Zeke  hesitantly  replied 
they  would  he  around  all  day. 

After  patrolling  the  first  few  hours  the 
next  morning,  I radioed  the  Northcentral 
Region  Office  to  relay  a message  to 
McKean  County  WCO  Rose  Luciane.  I 
asked  the  dispatcher  to  contact  Rose  and 
ask  her  if  she  could  meet  me  to  discuss  this 
case.  (Because  radio  communication  be- 
tween officers  in  their  vehicles  is  sometimes 
sketchy  here,  due  to  the  rugged  terrain,  we 
work  through  the  dispatchers.)  The  dis- 
patcher radioed  hack  and  said  that  Rose 


For  his  outstanding  involvement 
in  this  case,  "Joe  Rite,"  not  his 
real  name,  of  course,  received 
the  Game  Commission's  SPORT 
Award. 


could  meet  me  around  10:30,  just 
south  of  Kane.  I called  Zeke  to  inform 
him  I would  meet  them  at  1 1 a.m. 

I met  Rose  and  deputy  Howard 
Kane  and  reviewed  the  case.  Howard 
immediately  spoke  up.  “I  know  both 
of  those  guys  and  right  where  they 
live.”  I followed  Howard  and  Rose  to 
Zeke’s  residence.  Pulling  into  a steep 
driveway  we  parked  and  went  to  the 
house.  Zeke  met  us  at  the  door  and 
invited  us  inside.  Ben  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  kitchen  table,  Zeke  at  the  other, 
while  I sat  between  the  two.  Rose 
stood  to  my  left,  while  Deputy  Kane 
stood  by  the  door. 

I explained  to  Ben  and  Zeke  the  in- 
formation I had  about  them  shooting 
the  deer,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
like  to  tell  me  their  side  of  the  story. 
They  both  remained  silent  for  a short 
time,  until  Ben  finally  said,  “Okay,  this 
is  what  happened.  I was  driving  my 
truck  with  Zeke  in  the  passenger  seat, 
when  I saw  the  deer,  stopped  my  truck, 
got  out  and  walked  25  yards  away  from 
the  road,  loaded  my  rifle  and  shot  it.” 

I sat  for  a few  moments  just  look- 
ing at  the  pair  and  then  said,  “Are  you 
guys  sure  you  don’t  want  to  search  your 
memories  and  rethink  what  Ben  just 
said?” 

“Nope,  that’s  just  what  happened,” 
Ben  replied. 

“Gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you 
about  making  fraudulent  statements  to 
an  officer.  Ben,  you  have  an  Elk 
County  doe  license  and  shot  a deer  in 
Forest  County,”  Deputy  Kane  said. 

Ben  lowered  his  head,  stared  at  the 
table  with  outstretched  hands,  palms 
down,  and  started  to  shake. 
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"Tip"  Hotline  1-888-PGC-8001 

The  Game  Commission  has  a "Turn-ln-A-Poacher" 
hotline  as  a way  for  people  to  report  individuals  sus- 
pected of  killing  endangered  species  or  multiple 
big  game  animals.  Information  about  all  other  vio- 
lations should  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  region 
office. 

The  hotline  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  as 
part  of  an  act  calling  for  an  additional  fine  of  $200 
for  those  convicted.  This  additional  penalty  may  be 
added  to  fines  levied  upon  those  found  guilty  of 
Game  & Wildlife  Code  violations.  The  $200  enhanced 
penalty  goes  into  a special  fund  from  which  half  the 
amount  can  be  paid  to  the  individual  who  provided 
the  information  that  led  to  the  conviction. 

The  line  is  in  operation  24  hours  a day.  During 
regular  business  hours,  TIP  calls  will  be  monitored 
by  Law  Enforcement  personnel,  who  may  speak  di- 
rectly with  the  caller.  Otherwise,  the  caller  is  asked 
to  leave  a recorded  message.  Callers  can  remain 
anonymous. 


Oh,  no.  Don’t  do  what  I think 
you’re  going  to  do,  I thought.  Rose 
took  a step  to  my  side  and  Howard 
moved  closer  to  us  when  Ben  said, 
“That’s  what  happened.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  that’s  what 
happened?”  I asked. 

Ben,  still  staring  down  at  the  table, 
said,  “It  happened  just  the  way  you 
heard  that  it  did.” 

Zeke  then  spoke  up  and  said,  “We 
just  got  excited  and  knew  it  was  wrong 
and  got  scared  after  we  shot  the  deer.” 
1 breathed  a quiet  sigh  of  relief,  af- 
ter expecting  Ben  to  explode.  We 
checked  their  rifles  and  recorded  all 
the  information,  and  1 reviewed  the 
lengthy  list  of  violations  the  pair  al- 
legedly committed.  The  violations  in- 
cluded having  loaded  guns  in  a ve- 
hicle; using  a motor  vehicle  to  hunt 


and  locate  game;  shooting 
and  killing  a deer  in  a 
Safety  Zone;  alighting  and 
shooting  within  25  yards  of 
the  road;  no  hunting  li- 
cense; lending  another’s 
hunting  license;  and  not 
wearing  any  fluorescent  or- 
ange clothing.  After  telling 
the  pair  what  they  could  he 
charged  with,  they  were 
stunned,  unable  to  utter  a 
word.  Zeke  finally  kept  re- 
peating that  he  was  sorry 
for  what  he  had  done  and 
had  just  gotten  caught  up 
in  the  moment.  They  both 
said  that  they  were  guilty 
and  would  accept  whatever 
they  had  coming. 

In  addition  to  the  cita- 
tions that  I would  file, 
WCO  Luciane  confiscated  the  deer  from 
the  processor  and  donated  the  venison  to 
a needy  family.  When  we  left  the  pair  they 
seemed  to  be  relieved  that  their  ordeal  was 
over  and  kept  thanking  us  for  our  profes- 
sionalism. 

I subsequently  filer!  three  citations 
against  each  of  them,  which  the  men  paid 
within  a week.  Zeke  paid  $1,371  in  fines 
and  costs  and  Ben  $971.  The  pair  also  lost 
their  privileges  to  hunt  for  a year,  and  all 
for  a little  doe  that  they  never  got  to  keep. 
Joe  is  to  he  commended  for  taking  the  time 
to  get  involved,  because  if  he  hadn’t  this 
duo  would  have  gotten  away  with  their 
poaching.  All  it  takes  is  a phone  call  or 
just  jotting  a license  number  down.  The 
sportsmen  and  women  of  this  common- 
wealth, with  their  untiring  dedication  to 
conservation,  make  it  work  for  all  of  us  to 
enjoy  our  great  outdoors.  □ 
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Looking  for  a 
Place  to  Hunt? 


By  Coren  jagnow  and  Gary  j.  San  julian 

Penn  State  University 

(In  cooperation  with  the  Penn  State  University  Human  Dimensions  Unit:  D.  Diefenbach, 
j.C.  Finley,  A.E.  Luloff,  G.).  San  Julian,  R.  Stedman  & H.  Zinn) 


<r\T  7ho  are  you  and  what  are  you  doing 
Won  my  property?”  are  questions  more 
recreational  users  are  hearing  from  land- 
owners, as  the  amount  ot  land  open  for 
outdoor  recreation  continues  to  decline.  To 
learn  more  about  landowners’  attitudes 
about  providing  access  to  their  properties, 
researchers  from  Penn  State  University 
recently  surveyed  private  landowners  in 
Greene,  Pike  and  York  counties.  These 
counties  were  selected  to  study  different 
geographic  regions  of  the  state  and  to  com- 
pare a county  with  slow  population  growth, 
one  with  rapid  population  growth,  and  one 
with  a strong  agricultural  base.  Overall,  70 
percent  of  the  more  than  900  landowners 
who  responded  to  the  survey  posted  their 
property. 

Of  Pennsylvania’s  27  million  acres, 
nearly  four  million  are  public  lands  — state 
game  lands,  parks  and  forests  — that  are 
open  for  public  recreation,  hut  the  bulk  of 
our  state  is  private.  While  the  number  of 
hunters  across  the  nation  has  decreased  in 
the  last  20  years,  hirdwatching,  hiking. 


backpacking  and  many  other  outdoor 
activates  have  significantly  increased. 
In  turn,  access  to  private  land  reduces 
recreational  pressures  on  public  lands, 
thereby  making  it  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  all  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Surveys  were  sent  to  1,900  indi- 
viduals who  owned  20  or  more  acres 
in  the  selected  counties.  Twenty  acres 
was  considered  to  he  the  minimum 
amount  of  land  a person  needed  to 
safely  hunt  and  satisfy  safety  regula- 
tions. On  average,  the  individuals  who 
responded  owned  more  than  100  acres. 

Landowners  were  primarily  rural 
residents,  and  more  than  half  owned 
agricultural  land  and  hunted.  Almost 
60  percent  indicated  at  least  one  nega- 
tive interaction  with  a recreational 
user.  Damage  to  fences  or  equipment, 
injuries  to  livestock,  and  discharging 
firearms  near  residences  were  the  most 
common  problems,  and  the  offenders 
were  most  often  identified  as  ATV 
operators  and  hunters.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, landowners  who  had 
negative  experiences  were 
more  than  two  and  a half 
times  more  likely  to  post 
their  property  than  those 
who  had  no  problems. 

Landowners  concerned 
about  liability  (the  risk  of 
litigation  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  a user)  were  al- 


Profile  of  Survey  Respondents 

Age  (mean) 

57  years 

College  graduates 

42% 

Own  Agricultural  Land 

53% 

Problems  With  Recreational  Users 

58% 

Rural  Residents 

72% 

Active  Hunters 

70% 
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most  50  times  more  likely  to  post  their 
land  than  those  who  indicated  little 
or  no  concern  about  liability. 
Pennsylvania’s  Recreational  Use  Act 
provides  protection  from  liability  if  a 
trespasser  is  harmed  on  the  owner’s 
land.  Landowners  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  protection  they  are  given 
under  this  act,  hut  it’s  important  to 
point  out  that  this  act  does  not  pre- 
vent cases  from  going  to  court  and  the 
landowner  from  having  to  defend  his 
or  her  innocence. 

Landowners  wanted  to  know  and 
to  have  some  control  over  who  was  on 
their  land,  due  to  damage  and  safety 
issues.  Whether  the  landowners  had 
posted  their  land  or  not,  both  groups 
clearly  agreed  that  just  because  land 
was  not  posted  did  not  mean  it  was 
open  to  recreational  use  without  per- 
mission. 

Landowners  who  allowed  public 
use  of  their  land  appreciated  and,  in 
most  cases,  expected  users  to  ask  per- 
mission first.  They  also  appreciate  us- 
ers who  maintain  contact  on  a regular 
basis.  Of  the  respondents  who  posted 
their  property,  about  25  percent  would 
allow  strangers  access  if  permission  was 
asked.  Non-posting  landowners,  when 
asked,  gave  permission  66  percent  of 
the  time. 


The  survey  results  did  not  support  the 
notion  that  posted  land  was  not  hunted;  it 
was  hunted  75  percent  of  the  time,  com- 
pared to  85  percent  for  non-posted  land. 
Friends  and  family  of  landowners  were  most 
often  allowed  to  use  the  land,  and  non- 
posters were  more  likely  to  allow  neigh- 
bors access.  Both  posters  and  non-posters 
gave  preference  to  local  residents  over  out- 
of-town  individuals.  It  seems  a person’s  net- 
work of  friends  and  relatives  is  a hig  help 
in  gaining  access  to  private  land. 

The  level  of  concern  landowners  have 
about  deer  damage  also  affected  their  de- 
cisions about  access.  Those  who  considered 
reducing  the  deer  population  to  he  unim- 
portant were  nine  times  more  likely  to  post 
their  property.  Landowners  suffering  deer 
damage  were  less  likely  to  post  their  land 
and  more  likely  to  open  it  for  public  hunt- 
ing. 

Landowners  born  in  the  suburbs,  com- 
pared to  those  from  rural  areas,  were  nine 
times  more  likely  to  post  their  land.  If  the 
landowners  were  bom  in  a small  town,  they 
were  more  than  six  times  more  likely  to 
post  their  land  than  individuals  born  in 
rural  areas. 

Financial  rewards,  technical  services, 
law  enforcement  and  liability  relief  are  used 
in  some  states  to  encourage  public  access 
to  private  land,  yet  Pennsylvania  landown- 
ers in  the  survey  were  not  very  receptive 
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Programs  to  assist  new  landowners  to  better  understand  the  value  and 
tradition  of  recreational  uses,  such  as  hunting,  and  the  economic  role  it 
plays  in  the  community  would  help  establish  a better  link  between  recre- 
ational users  and  the  land.  Whether  you  look  at  Pike  County  and  its  rapid 
development,  or  the  rural  nature  of  Greene  County,  or  the  strong  agricul- 
tural nature  of  York  County,  the  majority  of  landowners  simply  want  you  to 
ask  permission  to  use  their  land,  and  they  expect  you  to  respect  it.  That  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  your  recreational  pursuits 
on  habitat  provided  by  private  landowners.  Remember,  just  because  prop- 
erty is  not  posted  doesn't  mean  its  open  to  use;  likewise,  just  because 
property  is  posted  doesn't  mean  you  cannot  ask  for  permission.  The  survey 
indicates  the  following  ideas  that  might  help  to  keep  land  open  in  the 
future: 

• Always  ask  for  permission,  and  well  in  advance  of  the  season 

• Don't  be  a stranger,  stay  in  contact  with  the  landowner 

• Offer  to  help  the  landowner  to  maintain  or  better  his  property 

• Respect  your  host  and  his  property 

• Share  in  your  good  fortunes  with  your  host 


to  such  programs.  Less  than  20  percent  of 
posting  landowners  indicated  that  incen- 
tives would  likely  get  them  to  open  their 
land.  Past  studies,  however,  have  suggested 
that  incentives  would  make  it  easier  to 
keep  non-posted  lands  open  than  to  open 
posted  property. 

Fee  hunting  arrangements,  such  as 
leases,  commonly  used  in  the  western  and 
southern  regions  of  our  country,  have  not 
found  widespread  acceptance  in  the  North- 
east. This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  smaller 
parcel  sizes  in  the  East.  Only  1 1 percent  of 
the  individuals  in  the  survey  leased  their 
land  to  hunting  groups,  yet  leasing  can  pro- 
vide landowners  more  opportunity  to  con- 
trol hunter  behavior. 

Education,  common  sense  and  courte- 
ous behavior  seem  to  be  the  primary  ele- 
ments for  keeping  land  open  and  provid- 
ing the  best  chance  to  open  closed  land.  A 
program  for  explaining  the  Pennsylvania 
Recreational  Use  Act  to  landowners  would 
help  alleviate  concerns  about  liability  is- 
sues when  people  use  their  land.  Common 
sense  about  discharging  a firearm  close  to 
a residence,  even  if  safety  zones  are  re- 
spected, would  go  a long  way  in  reducing 


many  of  the  safety  concerns  expressed 
by  landowners,  but  far  and  away  the 
most  effective  tool  is  simply  courte- 
ous behavior.  The  golden  rule  still  ap- 
plies. 

Landowners  want  to  know  who  is 
on  their  property  and  they  appreciate 
continued  contact  through  the  years. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  personal 
approach,  and  it’s  the  responsibility  of 
users  to  ask  for  permission.  Use  is  a 
privilege,  not  a right,  and  that  can’t 
be  forgotten  if  Pennsylvanians  are  to 
continue  enjoying  the  benefits  of  rec- 
reation on  open  land. 

Private  land  provides  habitat  for  all 
wildlife,  from  indigo  buntings  to 
white-tailed  deer,  and  it’s  important 
for  us  all  to  remember  that  landown- 
ers are  not  compensated  for  providing 
this  habitat,  or  the  countless  other 
benefits  open  spaces  provide  every- 
body. 

As  individuals,  though,  we  hold  the 
key  to  keeping  as  much  private  land 
open  as  possible,  and  it’s  all  simply  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and 
respect.  □ 
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RION,  “THE  HUNTER,” 
stands  watch  above  the 
mountain,  while  on  the 
darker  void  of  the  mountain 
itself,  flashlights  flicker  like 
fallen  stars  as  hunters  make 
their  way  to  their  stands.  A bloom  of  pale 
light  ushers  the  last  of  the  hunters  to  their 
places.  Deer  shift  toward  hecfding  areas, 
while  many,  sensing  that  something  is  astir, 
hasten  to  denser  sanctuaries. 

Trees,  rocks  and  windfalls  take  shape  as  the  light  gains  purchase.  Orange  vests  and 
coats,  a sallow  hue  in  the  previous  half-light,  now  blaze  in  full  fluorescence,  as  luminous 
as  the  hope  in  the  hearts  heating  beneath.  The  air  becomes  charged  in  the  prelude  to 
the  hunt;  it  hangs  like  scent  in  the  nostrils  of  the  deer,  the  very  taste  of  it  palpable  on 
the  lips  of  hunters.  Time  stalls  this  day,  at  the  apogee  of  the  hunter’s  year,  where  the  lives 
of  man  and  deer  will  rise  and  arc  and  touch  before  falling  back  to  the  measure  of  their 
days. 

As  the  sun  strikes  the  ridgetop,  the  enormous  warp  of  blue  shadow  slides  slowly  down 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  a celebrated  unveiling  of  the  monument  that  is  the  mountain, 
and  all  that  plays  out  upon  it  on  this,  the  first  day  of  deer  season. 


Perm's  VPoods  Sketchbook 
by  Bob  Sopchick 


FROM  THE  HIGHEST  and  most  rugged  point  on  the  mountain  the  sunrise  is  not  just 
breathtaking,  it  is  unlike  any  he  has  ever  seen.  Long  lines  of  stacked  clouds,  like  the 
steps  of  a grand  staircase,  ignite  in  the  sun’s  ascent.  He  points  this  out  to  his  son  and 
daughter,  but  their  eyes  quickly  return  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  woods. 

It  had  taken  hours  to  climb  the  mountain.  He  thought  they  should  have  hunted 
farther  down,  where  hunters  would  be  moving  deer  throughout  the  day,  but  after  much 
scouting  and  debating,  the  young  teens  chose  to  hunt  from  high  up  on  this  rocky  for- 
tress, and  let  the  deer  come  up  to  them.  It  was  a rare  instance  when  the  siblings  agreed 
on  something,  and  he  went  along  with  their  plan. 

His  daughter’s  gun  is  a synthetic  stocked  carbine  that  she  christened 
“Dragonfly,”  having  painted  that  name  in  lime-green  script  on  the  forend 
and  embellishing  the  buttstock  with  a flight  of  dragonfly  decals.  His 
son  cradles  his  late  grandfather’s  Model  54,  sensing  that  cherished 
Winchester  to  have  much  of  his  guiding  hand  remaining  in  its 
graceful  lines. 

The  father  watches  the  intense  and  sometimes 
comical  expressions  of  their  red-cheeked 
faces.  Years  ago  he  never  would 
have  believed  they  would  he  hunt- 
ing together.  Growing  up  in  the 
suburbs,  they  were  not  steeped  in 
woodlore  and  wildlife,  but  he  had 
nurtured  their  wonder,  and  ever 
so  slowly  steered  them  to  the 
outdoors.  He  taught  them 
about  the  land  and  the  shift- 
ing of  the  seasons  far  from  the 
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city.  Hunting  was  the  next  step  in  that  progression, 
and  the  values  learned  in  the  field  and  the  tradi- 
tions that  grew  through  their  shared  experiences 
spilled  over  into  other  aspects  of  their  lives,  and 
it  was  hunting  that  would  become  one  of  the  , 
cohesive  elements  that  would  hind  them  all 
their  days. 

Three  deer  steal  up  the  mountain  on  his 
daughter’s  side.  “Get  ready,”  he  says.  The 
barrel  of  the  carbine  weaves  like  a hovering  ^ 
dragonfly,  and  he  tells  her  to  rest  it  on  a mit- 
ten he  places  atop  a rock.  At  her  shot,  a fat 
doe  scissors  right  down.  Both  youngsters  help 
in  tagging  and  dressing  out  the  deer  and  drag  it  back 
to  the  rocky  fortress. 

They  settle  back  in,  and  not  long  after,  a line  of  deer  picks  its  way  along  the  edge  of 
the  laurel.  The  boy  shoots  the  last  deer,  a big  gray-muzzled  doe,  then  catches,  much 
farther  back,  a glint  of  light  from  tall  sweeping  antlers  as  a buck  leaps  for  cover.  He 
thought  he  should  have  waited,  recalling  that  his  grandfather  had  once  told  him  that 
bucks  sometimes  are  the  last  to  come  into  view,  but  he  also  remembered  that  his  grand- 
father preferred  the  venison  of  a doe,  and  dedicated  this,  his  first  deer,  to  him. 

The  long  drag  down  the  rocky  slope  is  difficult,  and  they  stop  often  to  rest,  each  time 
adding  another  detail  to  the  growing  chronology  of  the  hunt.  They  would  always  re- 
member their  first  deer  this  day;  but  many  years  later  would  recall  with  greater  clarity 
that  glorious  sunrise  and,  with  even  greater  fondness,  that  their  father  had  taken  the 
time  to  show  it  to  them. 


THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  mountain  slides  ever  downward,  and  just  below  the  ridgeline 
another  hunter  sees  his  own  shadow  before  him  and  turns  to  admire  the  spectacular 
sunrise  of  this,  his  40th  deer  season.  He  was  the  first  hunter  on  the  mountain  this  morn- 
ing, and  enjoyed  listening  to  the  uplands  awaken;  from  the  harking  of  a fox  to  the 
stirring  of  nuthatches  and  squirrels  and,  to  his  delight,  a bear  that  loped  up  and  over  at 
daybreak.  He  watches  a raven  pitch  down  and  hook  into  a current  of  air,  then  settle  into 
level  flight,  its  liquid  calls  pouring  ahead  and  echoing  behind  like  a ventriloquist’s  trick. 

A fusillade  of  shots  rises  from  a small  cluster  of  farms  far  down  the  valley.  He  smiles, 
and  thinks  of  his  old  farmer  friend  who  orchestrates  elaborate  drives  with  his  family  and 
neighbors,  pulling  a wagonload  of  hunters  with  his  tractor  from  one  woodlot  to  another. 
He  had  been  invited  to  hunt  with  them,  but  enjoyed  hunting  alone,  and  was  anxious  to 
hunt  from  what  he  thought  just  might  be  the  Valhalla  of  deer  stands  far  up  here. 

He  had  discovered  the  spot  at  the  tail  end  of  last  season.  It  was  a notch  on  the 
mountain  rich  with  deer  sign  and  rutted  trails  that  converge  like  spokes  on  a wheel. 
Earlier,  there  were  two  shots,  an  hour  apart,  and  he  kept  an  eye  in  that  direction.  More 
shots  ring  out  across  the  mountain.  Deer  are  on  the  move,  and  he  grips  his  rifle  a bit 
tighter. 

Two  groups  of  deer  appear  at  the  same  time.  From  below,  a buck  and  two  does  work 
their  way  quickly  uphill,  and  on  a bisecting  trail,  five  does  come  hounding  directly  at 
him,  both  groups  about  to  pass  through  the  notch  at  nearly  the  same  time.  He  tries  to 
determine  if  the  buck  is  legal,  and  glances  back  and  forth,  trying  to  decide  what  course 
of  action  to  take,  when  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  sees  a tremendous  buck  easing 
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down  through  a long  weir  of  grapevines.  The  buck  pauses  behind  a 
thick  tangle  when  it  sees  the  other  deer.  Suddenly,  a doe  snorts 
and  wheels,  and  it  seems  the  entire  hillside  is  alive  with  wav- 
ing  white  flags.  He  scours  the  grapevines,  hut  the  hig  buck 
has  vanished,  and  looking  hack  quickly  to  the  scattering 
deer,  he  feels  that  it  is  too  late  to  take  a shot,  and  in  a flash 
they  are  gone,  too. 

He  stands  there,  heart  hammering,  realizing  that  he  prob- 
ably should  have  focused  on  a single  animal.  At  a critical  junc- 
ture, the  flaring  tails  of  the  alarmed  deer  diverted  his  attention 
from  one  deer  to  the  next,  allowing  precious  moments  to  slip 
away,  and  he  came  up  empty.  The  deer  had  heat  him  with  two 
simple  defenses:  safety  in  numbers  and  visual  diversion. 

Deep  in  thought  about  his  folly,  he  is  caught  flat  when  the  hig  buck  comes  sneaking 
hack  through.  When  he  moves,  the  buck  sails  downhill.  Completely  unnerved,  he  shoots 
tar  behind.  A few  minutes  later  three  evenly  spaced  shots  ring  out  below,  and  he  sits  on 
a stump,  deflated.  A hunter  angles  down  through  the  notch,  and  without  speaking  raises 
her  eyebrows  and  shrugs  her  shoulders  at  him.  He  shakes  his  head,  and  she  continues 
down. 

He  sits  in  rapt  attention  for  several  hours,  realizing  the  buck  of  a lifetime  slipped 
away  not  once,  hut  twice,  due  to  his  his  lack  of  vigilance.  Later,  as  he  hunts  his  way 
down,  he  considers  this  as  his  finest  deer  season  ever.  He  had  a great  spot,  and  next  time, 
he  thought,  he  would  he  ready.  As  he  walks,  he  wonders  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
dragging  the  hig  buck  down  the  mountain  — or  for  that  matter,  any  deer  — as  none 
had  ever  fallen  to  his  gun  in  all  his  days  in  the  deer  woods.  He  watches  the  undulating 
land  ahead,  remaining  persistent,  as  he  has  for  so  long. 


LISA  CLOSES  HER  EYES  and  turns  her  face  to  the  sun  for  a few  moments  of  warmth. 
When  the  backs  of  her  eyelids  pulsate  orange  and  red,  she  turns  and  looks  hack  up  the 
mountain.  Somewhere  up  there,  her  sister  Allison  is  pushing  out  a funnel  of  laurel  that 
connects  to  the  thicket  behind  her.  A shot  from  above,  and  she  wonders  if  it  was  Allison. 

The  sisters  own  and  operate  a family  restaurant  known  widely  for  its  excellent  fare. 
Industrious  and  entrepreneurial,  they  have  published  a cookbook  and  host  their  own 
cooking  show  on  the  local  cable  channel.  They  are  also  best  friends,  prone  to  conta- 
gious laughter,  and  always  ribbing  one  another,  each  always  in- 
sisting, ever  since  childhood,  that  it  was 
got  them  into  predicaments. 

Allison’s  concept  for  this  week’s  show, 
he  taped  on  Eriday,  was  preparing  and 
cooking  venison.  Lisa  thought  they 

should  wait  until  they  had  a deer  'i 

hanging  before  committing  to  .\\\ 
this. 

Allison  scoffed  at  her  sister’s 
concern.  “One  of  us  always  gets 
a deer  first  day,”  she  said.  “All 
we  have  to  do  is  find  a nice,  me- 
dium-size doe,  okay?  A deer 
that’s  just  right  for  the  camera. 
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not  too  small,  not  too  big.  We  can  even  include  some  footage  on  skinning 
and  butchering.” 

“Nothing  like  a little  pressure,”  said  Lisa. 

Allison’s  confidence,  though,  was  not  unwarranted,  for  they  were  as 
skilled  and  proficient  as  a pair  of  hunting  lionesses.  Allison  really  knew 
how  to  find  deer,  and  Lisa  was  an  exceptional  shot  with  her  .243 
single-shot.  That  morning,  after  feeding  breakfast  to  an  army 
of  hunters,  they  headed  to  the  mountain  themselves.  After 
posting  early  in  the  day,  Allison  suggested  they  put  on  short, 
alternate  drives  for  each  other. 

Lisa  tenses  when  she  hears,  then  sees  a huge  buck  break 
out  of  the  funnel.  It  rockets  downhill  at  full  tilt,  ears  pinned 
back,  pivoting  around  rocks,  ducking  under  brush,  soaring  over 
windfalls.  She  swings  the  silver  front  bead  ahead  of  the  buck’s 
barrel  chest  and  misses  just  low,  levers  the  falling  block,  snaps 
another  round  in,  hut  centers  a sapling,  then,  snatching  a third 
round  from  her  wrist  strap,  she  deftly  reloads,  eyes  riveted  on  the 
buck,  now  far  down  the  slope  and  angling  for  some  beech  sap- 
lings. She  looks  ahead  for  an  opening  in  front  of  the  buck,  hoping 
for  one  last  shot,  when  suddenly  the  buck  pulls  up  and  looks  around. 

It  seems  the  earth  stops  spinning  in  that  crystalline  instant  while 
the  buck  strikes  its  best  magazine  cover  pose.  The  sight  picture  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  unwavering,  and  the  trigger  breaks  like  an  icicle.  She  makes 
her  way  down  on  rubbery  legs,  and  when  she  sees  the  enormity  of  the  buck  piled  up 
against  a log  she  can  only  say,  “Oh,  my.” 

“Now  you’ve  gone  and  done  it,”  said  Allison.  “I  tell  you  to  shoot  a nice  dainty  doe  for 
the  show,  but  oh,  no,  you  have  to  bust  one  of  the  biggest  bucks  anyone  has  ever  seen 
around  here.  What  on  earth  are  we  gonna  do  with  that  monster?” 

Lisa  grabs  both  antlers  but  can  hardly  turn  the  head,  and  looks  up  at  her  sister  with  a 
blank  expression.  “I  always  get  us  into  trouble,  don’t  I?” 

Allison  begins  to  laugh,  and  that  gets  Lisa  started,  and  they  laugh  until  they  are 
weak. 


THE  SUN  ARCS  LOW  across  the  winter  sky,  fading  in  a sunset  as  magnificent  as  its 
grand  entrance  to  the  day.  At  the  parking  area  the  young  hunters  and  their  father  load 
their  deer  into  the  truck,  then  hike  back  up  the  slope  to  help  the  exhausted  women 
hunters  with  the  massive  buck. 

Meanwhile,  near  quitting  time,  the  persistent  hunter  spots  a 6-point  among  a group 
of  deer,  and  this  time  he  is  focused  and  his  shot  is  true,  and  he  finally  knows  the  honest 
weight  of  a deer  at  the  end  of  his  pristine  white  drag  rope.  He  is  the  last  one  to  leave  that 
day.  With  some  reluctance,  he  loads  his  car,  and  looks  up  at  the  silhouette  of  the  moun- 
tain one  more  time. 

Now  these  kindred  spirits  return  home,  and  into  the  night  the  storied  mountain 
gives  up  its  deer  once  more  in  the  tales  of  the  hunters,  and  later,  in  dreams.  Some 
essence  of  the  hunt  remains  in  the  woods,  though,  and  there  it  will  always  remain, 
undiminished,  long  after  the  legends  of  the  day  have  faded  from  all  memory,  it  seeps 
down  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  held  forever  among  root  and  rock,  an 
underlying  feature  that  defines  the  character  of  the  mountain  no  less  than  the  ancient 
strata  beneath. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Good  Advice 

Schuylkill  — Farmers  are  especially 
grateful  to  hunters  who  shoot  wood- 
chucks, and  it’s  a wonderful  way  to  spend 
a summer  day  with  family  and  friends.  It’s 
also  a great  way  to  huild  landowner  con- 
tacts for  the  fall  seasons. 

— WCO  William  F Dingman  III,  Pitman 


No  Place  Like  Home 

Perry  — While  spending  a couple 
weeks  in  Austria  1 learned  that  there  you 
cannot  own  a firearm  without  attending 
classes,  passing  tests  and  background 
checks,  and  then  being  registered  by  the 
government.  Then,  if  you  want  to  hunt 
you  have  to  go  through  another  registra- 
tion process.  If  you  are  a landowner  there, 
you  have  no  control  over  who  may  hunt 
on  your  property. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 

Good  Sign 

During  spring  gobbler  season  Deputy 
Lciuis  Fisher  and  I saw  three  different  sets 
of  grouse  chicks  in  southern  Somerset 
County.  It  looks  to  he  a promising  small 
game  season. 

— WCO  Travis  Anderson,  Southwest 
Region  Office 


Changed  His  Tune 

Wayne  — A young  man  contacted  me 
about  wanting  to  become  a WCO,  and 
then  asked  what  the  job  entailed  during 
the  “off  season.”  I seized  the  opportunity 
to  explain  that  WCOs,  during  the  “off 
season,”  receive  training  in  a variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  first  aid,  CPR,  hazard- 
ous materials,  legal  updates,  constitu- 
tional law,  firearms  training,  unarmed  self 
defense,  changes  in  the  Game  Code, 
Crimes  Code,  Fish  and  Boat  Codes,  ver- 
bal communication,  HTE  instructor 
training,  and  wildlife  damage  control 
training,  in  addition  to  maintaining  and 
training  a deputy  force,  trapping  nuisance 
bears  and  other  wildlife,  assisting  other 
state  and  local  agencies,  teaching  con- 
servation education  in  schools,  and  over- 
seeing a comprehensive  conservation  law 
enforcement  program.  As  the  man 
walked  away  he  said,  “Well,  that  rules  out 
that  career;  1 never  did  like  school.” 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Down  to  the  Wire 

Venango  — I was  waiting  for  a spring 
gobbler  hunter  to  come  out  of  the  woods 
when  1 heard  a shot  in  the  distance.  My 
watch  indicated  11:59  and  12  seconds  in 
the  morning.  Shortly  after,  Tom  Morris 
came  out  of  the  woods  toting  a tagged 
gobbler  with  a 9-inch  heard. 

— WCO  Daniel  P Schmidt,  West  Hickory 

Similarity 

Adams  — The  common  loon  is  known 
for  its  ability  to  float  partially  submerged 
with  only  its  head  and  neck  above  water. 
That  ability  reminds  me  of  how  I felt 
when  1 was  assigned  to  Adams  County  in 
1978,  and  how  I now  feel  as  I’m  ready  to 
retire  — swim  or  sink! 

— WCO  L.  D.  Haynes,  Gettysburg 
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Misguided 

I thought  Scott  McKinley  was  play- 
ing  an  April  Fool’s  joke  when  he  reported 
that  he  and  John  Pfaff  saw  a white  peli- 
can  on  SGL  284,  until  1 spotted  it,  too.  1 
got  out  my  bird  book  and  learned  that 
they  have  up  to  a nine-foot  wingspan, 
and  migrate  between  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northwestern 
states.  It  seems  this  fellow  turned  right 
when  everyone  else  went  left. 

— LMO  James  Denver,  Sandy  Lake 

Amongstthe  Bones 

Huntingdon  — Three  years  ago  I lost 
a set  of  keys  to  my  vehicle,  but  recently, 
while  disposing  of  some  roadkilled  deer 
at  one  of  our  pits,  something  shiny  caught 
my  eye.  1 reached  down  between  several 
“older  deer”  and  retrieved  my  long  lost 
keys.  They  were  a little  tarnished,  hut  1 
soon  had  them  cleaned  up  and  hack  in 
service. 

— WCO  Robert  A.  Einodshofer, 
Huntingdon 

Depends  Who  You’re  Talking  To 

Bedford  County  — Immediately  foU 
lowing  our  last  deer  season,  all  comments 
indicated  that  the  deer  herd  was  wiped  out. 
During  the  past  month,  though,  the  deer 
have  been  coming  into  the  fields,  especially 
standing  corn.  Now  everyone  is  talking 
about  the  number  of  deer  being  seen.  I also 
have  received  more  crop  damage  reports  this 
month  than  I had  last  year  during  July.  Yet 
the  comment,  “There  are  no  deer  left,"  is 
still  heard  from  some. 

— District  Game  Frotector  O.  D. 

Thomas,  Woopbury,  May  1971 

Modern  Times 

Sullivan  — 1 held  up  a fur  and  asked 
the  youngsters  at  the  Head  Start  Program 
in  Dushore  if  they  could  identify  the  ani- 
mal, when  one  eager  lad  immediately 
blurted  out,  “That’s  a coyote.”  He  was 
right  and  1 asked  how  he  knew.  “Because 
there’s  one  on  my  Play  Station  game  and 
that’s  what  it  looks  like,”  he  said. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 


long  Distance  Relationship 

Tioga  — Biologist  aide  Nathan  (Red) 
Himes  has  been  monitoring  radio-col- 
lared bobcats  and  while  tracking  one,  the 
cat  emerged  from  the  woods  30  yards 
away  and  laid  down  in  a clearing.  Red 
moved  closer  to  the  bobcat,  hut  when  it 
began  to  growl  he  figured  he’d  just  stick 
to  radio  contact. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsboro 

Good  Management? 

Potter  — It  was  amazing  how  consis- 
tent the  fawn  drop  was  in  the  spring, 
which  bodes  well  for  the  health  of  the 
herd.  It  seemed  as  though  one  day  there 
weren’t  any  fawns  hut  the  next  every  doe 
in  my  district  had  at  least  one. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 

COUDERSRORT 


Bad  Day 

Fayette  — Deputy  Ed  Ritsko  appre- 
hended a hunter  during  spring  gobbler 
season  who  had  shot  a hen  turkey  from 
across  a road,  did  not  have  a fluorescent 
orange  cap  with  him,  and  had  a loaded 
fireatm  in  his  vehicle.  While  Deputy 
Ritsko  was  getting  information  from  the 
hunter  for  the  two  citations  and  two 
warnings  to  he  issued,  the  hunter  men- 
tioned that  the  four-leaf  clover  he  had 
found  certainly  hadn’t  brought  him  any 
luck,  as  he  had  also  missed  a big  gobbler 
that  morning. 

— WCO  Charles  May,  Mill  Run 
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cJ'ck  Ro^^a- 

Interception 

Bedford  — A hunter  here  had  a vo- 
cal gobbler  rapidly  approaching  when  all 
of  a sudden  it  went  silent.  Standing  up  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  the  nearby  bird 
he  then  noticed  a pair  of  coyotes  depart- 
ing with  his  prize. 

— WCO  Timothy  C.  Flanigan,  Bedford 

Didn’t  Waste  Any  Time 

Clearfield  — My  son  and  daughter 
were  in  awe  as  a doe  gave  birth  to  twin 
fawns  in  our  backyard.  From  the  time  the 
first  fawn  hit  the  ground  until  Mom  took 
them  on  their  first  tour  of  the  neighbor- 
hood on  shaky  legs  only  three  hours  and 
seven  minutes  had  gone  by. 

— WCO  David  L.  Stewart,  DuBois 

Picture  This 

Juniata  — A father  sits  next  to  his 
12-year-old  son  as  the  sun  rises  on  the 
opening  morning  of  the  special  youth 
spring  turkey  hunt,  and  excitement  builds 
as  a gobbling  tom  with  a swinging  heard 
slowly  walks  into  a clearing.  With  shak- 
ing hands  the  youngster  brings  the  gun 
up,  steadies  the  wavering  barrel  and  then 
squeezes  the  trigger  after  his  father  whis- 
pers to  go  ahead  and  shoot.  The  gun 
cracks,  the  turkey  flops  to  the  ground  and 
an  ear  to  ear  grin  appears  on  the  hoy’s 
face  as  he  claims  his  prize.  I’d  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  son  Seth  on  taking  his  first 
turkey  — a 19-pound  bird  with  a 10-inch 
heard. 

— WCO  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Honey  Grove 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Blair  — Deputy  Darrell  Snare  and  I 
were  dispatched  to  the  Roaring  Spring 
water  bottling  plant  to  remove  a deer 
that  had  jumped  through  a window  and 
was  wreaking  havoc.  The  plant  workers 
had  managed  to  get  the  deer  into  a back 
room  with  a door  to  the  outside,  hut  the 
door  was  locked  and  no  one  had  a key. 
Deputy  Snare  went  outside,  and  the  next 
thing  1 knew  the  door  swung  open,  the 
deer  went  on  its  way,  and  Deputy  Snare 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  holding  a knife 
and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  1 don’t  know 
where  he  learned  how  to  jimmy  a lock, 
as  it’s  not  part  of  deputy  training,  but 
I’m  sure  glad  he  did. 

— WCO  Richard  W.  Joyce,  Williamsburg 

Right  on  Cue 

Cumberland  — During  spring  gobbler 
seasoiT  Deputy  Ed  Cline  commented  on 
the  lack  of  hunters.  1 said  that  the  lack 
of  turkeys  might  have  something  to  do 
with  that  when  Ed  replied,  “You  mean 
like  that  one  over  there?”  1 immediately 
spotted  a strutting  tom  in  a field. 

— WCO  Edward  B.  Steffan,  Newville 


Double-Dippin’ 

Huntingdon  — A 300-plus-pound 
bear  that  1 trapped  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  weighed  100  pounds  more  than 
the  preceding  year  it  had  been  caught.  It 
must  have  an  additional  source  for  do- 
nuts than  those  1 bait  the  trap  with. 

— WCO  John  B.  Roller,  Huntingdon 
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A Woman’s  Touch 

Wayne  County  — This  year  Annabelle 
Eskra  came  through  with  another  good 
record  with  pheasant  chicks  raised  under  the 
daj'old  chick  program.  Mrs.  Eskra  received 
450  daj'old  chicks.  We  caught  the  birds  for 
release  on  August  21 , 1952.  She  had  435 
birds,  all  in  good  condition.  This  is  a record 
99.77  percent,  which  is  very  good.  Her 
record  last  year  was  better  than  96  percent. 
1 think  that  Mrs.  Eskra,  as  well  as  other 
farmers  who  are  raising  these  birds  for  re- 
lease,  deserves  a big  hand  from  the  sports^ 
men  of  Pennsylvania. 

— District  Game  Fkotector  Kobekt  H. 
Myeks,  Honespale,  November  1952 

It  Figures 

While  passing  a game  lands  parking 
area  on  the  third  day  of  the  spring  tur- 
key season,  I noticed  a parked  truck  and 
then  something  off  to  the  side  of  it.  1 
stopped,  backed  up  and  noticed  that  the 
“something”  was  two  gobblers,  one  in  full 
strut.  1 considered  waiting  for  the  hunt- 
ers to  tell  them  about  what  1 had  seen, 
but  then  figured  they  probably  wouldn’t 
believe  me  anyway.  If  only  1 had  had  a 
video  camera. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 

Not  Over  Till  It’s  Over 

Snyder  — Hunting  pressure  during 
the  spring  gobbler  season  in  my  district 
seemed  up  this  season  from  prior  years, 
and  I heard  about  quite  a few  birds  that 
were  taken  during  the  last  week  of  the 
season. 

— WCO  Harold  J.  Malehorn, 
Selinggrove 

Must  Have  Hear^l  About  Antler 
Restrictions 

Dauphin  — 1 was  fishing  in  Pike 
County  along  the  Delaware  River  when 
I noticed  a buck  with  antlers  in  velvet 
walk  down  to  the  bank  on  the  New  York 
side  and  swim  across  to  Pennsylvania.  I’ll 
have  to  tell  our  biologists  to  add  one  to 
their  deer  population  estimates. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Dauphin 


bear  calls  last  spring,  and  one  day  1 had 
two  bears  in  traps  and  one  roadkill.  I de- 
cided to  process  one  of  the  trapped  hears 
at  a local  sportsmen’s  cluh,  and  Deputy 
Tilghman  Smith  said  he  would  hitch  the 
trap  to  his  vehicle  and  get  the  bear  to 
the  club.  We  went  our  separate  ways,  hut 
an  hour  later  Tilghman  called  to  say  that 
he  had  locked  his  keys  in  his  vehicle.  I 
told  him  that  wasn’t  a problem,  as  1 could 
come  over  and  haul  the  trap  and  hear 
with  my  vehicle.  He  then  said  that  he  had 
backed  the  ttap  into  his  garage  before 
locking  the  keys  in  his  vehicle  and  that 
there  was  no  way  to  get  the  trap  out.  All’s 
well  that  ends  well,  though,  as  a locksmith 
got  there  right  away  and  we  wete  able  to 
do  the  program  for  the  club.  I’ll  bet  that’s 
the  first  time  the  locksmith  had  to  un- 
lock a vehicle  to  get  a hear  out. 

— WCO  Dirk  D.  Remensnyder, 
Mifflinburg 

Didn’t  Waste  Time 

Monroe  — I was  doing  some  yard 
work  on  March  29  when  I noticed  a pair 
of  hluehirds  perched  in  a tree  at  the  edge 
of  a small  woodlot.  Remembering  that  I 
had  a bluebird  nesting  box  kit  in  my  ga- 
rage, I assembled  it  and  placed  it  on  a 
tree  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Three  days 
later  the  pair  was  already  packing  it  with 
nesting  materials. 

— WCO  Gerald  Kapral,  Dallas 
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Dav\d  & Goliath 

Montgomery  County — In  August  a 
counselor  at  the  Boy  Scout  Camp  at  Trea- 
sure Island  related  an  unusual  happening 
to  me.  The  Scouts  had  captured  a fair  size 
rattle  snake  and  had  it  in  their  exhibit  at  the 
camp.  One  day  they  put  a live  mouse  in  the 
cage  as  food  for  the  snake.  The  mouse,  how- 
ever, turned  the  tables  when  it  bit  the  snake 
several  inches  from  the  base  of  the  tail . Sev- 
eral days  later  the  snake  died  from  an  infec- 
tion apparently  received  from  the  bite. 

— District  Game  Fwtector  Donald  L. 
Croft,  Horsham,  November  1952 


Lycoming  — My  wife  Stephanie  called 
me  on  her  cell  phone  from  her  car  in  our 
driveway  to  tell  me  about  a hear  hang- 
ing  around  the  garbage  cans.  1 told  her 
that  the  local  WCO  would  get  hack  to 
her  in  the  morning.  Just  kidding, 
Stephanie. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant, 
Montoursville 

Bountiful  Opportunity 

Bedford  — Despite  many  people  con- 
sidering the  emergence  of  the  17-year  ci- 
cadas as  a nuisance,  they  are  an  abun- 
dant food  source  for  many  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Early  in  their  emergence,  it  seemed 
as  though  just  about  every  rock  on  the 
mountains  here  were  turned  over  by 
bears  foraging  for  the  nymphs  and  adults. 
Turkeys  also  gorged  on  the  bounty. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterfribe 


Just  Like  Home 

I’m  the  animal  control  officer  here  at 
LSA  Anaconda  in  Iraq,  and  many  of  the 
duties  are  similar  to  those  as  a WCO 
hack  home.  For  instance,  we  also  get 
roadkills  here.  One  day  in  May  1 was  sent 
out  with  master  sergeant  John  Wildes  and 
Eric,  a hired  trapper,  to  pick  up  a 
roadkilled  jackal,  which  1 found  and 
tossed  in  the  hack  of  the  Hummvee.  As 
we  headed  to  the  landfill  to  dispose  of 
the  carcass,  1 couldn’t  help  hut  notice 
that  my  companions  were  quire  bothered 
hy  the  smell.  After  all,  the  temperature 
was  around  90  degrees.  Sorry  guys,  1 
sometimes  forget  that  others  don’t  always 
appreciate  the  smells  that  1 routinely  deal 
with. 

— WCO  Vernon  Perry,  Iraq 

Life  is  Good 

Susquehanna  — 1 may  not  he  the 
most  sentimental  guy  around,  but  I was 
truly  in  harmony  with  nature  one  evening 
in  March.  There  were  two  deer  feeding 
only  yards  away,  Canada  geese  were  com- 
peting with  mallards  as  to  which  were  the 
loudest  on  the  lake,  wood  ducks  were  fly- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  a woodcock 
was  performing  its  mating  song  and  dance 
ritual. 

— WCO  Victor  Rosa,  Fleetville 

Accommodated  Him 

Cameron  — After  issuing  a citation  to 
a spring  gobbler  hunter  for  not  wearing 
any  fluorescent  orange  while  moving  he 
asked,  “Do  you  think  you  could  write 
more  Field  Notes?”  Yes,  Sir,  1 think  I can 
write  more  Notes. 

— WCO  Cunt  J.  Denirer,  Emporium 

Packing  Heat 

Crawford  — After  dispatching  an  in- 
jured deer  1 put  the  safety  on  and  was 
working  the  action  of  the  rifle  to  unload 
the  live  rounds  when  one  cartrielge  fell 
out  of  my  hand,  landed  on  my  gun  belt 
and  worked  its  way  right  down  to  my 
briefs.  Now  1 know  what  the  boss  means 
when  he  says,  “Myers,  get  the  lead  out!” 

— WCO  David  L.  Myers,  Linesville 
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Conservation  News 


Board  approves  creation  of 

foundation 


At  its  June  meeting,  the  Board  of 
LGame  Commissioners  endorsed 
the  creation  of  a “Wildlife  For  Every- 
one Endowment  Eoundation,”  as  a way 
for  not  just  hunters  and  trappers,  hut 
all  Pennsylvanians  to  help  fund  wild- 
life conservation  in  the  state. 

The  Game  Commission  does  not 
receive  state  tax  dollars.  Historically, 
it’s  been  hunters  and  trappers  who  have 
paid  for  wildlife  conservation,  directly 
through  the  purchase  of  licenses  and, 
indirectly  through  federal  excise  taxes 
on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 
With  declining  hunter  and  trapper 
numbers,  however,  along  with  the  ever- 
increasing  needs  and  cost  associated 
with  managing  wildlife,  additional 
sources  of  funding  is  needed. 

“The  Game  Commission  has  a su- 
perb and  storied  history  as  an  indepen- 
dent agency,”  said  Board  President 
Russell  Schleiden,  who  called  for  the 
foundation’s  creation.  “A  key  to  main- 
taining our  independence  is  to  ensure 
that  we  use  the  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen’s  resources  in  the  best 
means  possible. 

“However,  it  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  look  at  ways  to  increase 


revenue.  To  that  end,  I am  honored  to 
make  a proposal  of  intent  that  the  Board 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a foun- 
dation to  raise,  receive,  acquire  and 
distribute  funds  and  other 
property  for  the  education 
and  research  for  the  conser- 
vation of  wildlife,  the  in- 
creasing and  improvement 
of  habitat,  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  our  hunting  and 
trapping  heritage.” 

According  to  Schleiden, 
the  education  and  research 
elements  could  include  the 
establishment  of  a research  and  educa- 
tion/training center,  for  seminars,  lec- 
ture series  and  other  functions.  The 
habitat  program  could  include  state 
game  lands  improvement  and  acquisi- 
tion, and  habitat  improvement  pro- 
grams on  public  and  private  lands. 

“The  foundation  will  he  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  with  a separate  hoard  of 
directors,”  Schleiden  said.  “The  pri- 
mary effort  will  he  to  build  a founda- 
tion that  will  create  an  endowment 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life.” 


Russell  Schleiden 


Bear  feeding  ban  made  permanent 


THE  SUNSET  provision  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  feeding  bears  has  been  re- 
moved, in  effect  making  the  prohibi- 
tion permanent.  The  regulation,  as 
passed  in  January  2003,  was  set  to  ex- 
pire on  Oct.  3 1 , 2004,  unless  re-autho- 
rized  by  the  Board,  which  is  what  the 


Board  did  in  June. 

“In  light  of  the  state’s  growing  hear 
and  human  populations,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  reduce  conflicts  when  and 
where  we  can,”  said  Vern  Ross,  Game 
Commission  executive  director. 

“All  too  often,  complaints  about 
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hears  can  he  traced  hack  to  intentional 
or  unintentional  feeding  of  hears.  To 
protect  the  public,  as  well  as  hears,  we 
need  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  condi- 
tinning  hears  to  finding  food  around 
people.” 

The  regulation,  enacted  last  year, 
made  it  illegal  to  intentionally  feed 
hears.  Further,  if  the  feeding  of  other 
wildlife  attracted  hears  and  residents 
called  the  Game  Commission  to  voice 
their  concern,  WCOs  were  authorized 
to  issue  a written  notice  prohibiting 
the  unintentional  feeding  of  hears  at 
that  location.  Further  feeding  could 
result  in  a citation.  Lduring  the  year  this 
regulation  has  been  in  effect,  only  five 
citations  have  been  issued.  Flowever, 
almost  halt  of  all  WCOs  issued  verbal 
or  written  warnings. 

Mark  Ternent,  PGC  hear  biologist 
and  chair  of  the  agency’s  Nuisance 
Black  Bear  Management  Committee, 
noted  that  hear  abundance  and  distri- 
bution have  more  than  doubled  since 
1980.  Expansion  appears  to  he  con- 
tinuing into  southeastern  and  western 
counties,  with  the  state’s  hear  popula- 


tion estimated  to  now  he  near  15,000. 

“People  need  to  understand  that 
habituating  hears  to  humans  leads  to 
conflicts  and  the  potential  for  serious 
injury,”  Ternent  said.  “Feeding  wild- 
life, whether  for  birds  or  other  wild- 
life, can  attract  hears.  Once  hears  be- 
come habituated  to  an  area  where  they 
regularly  get  food,  they  will  continue 
to  return,  and  this  is  when  the  hear  be- 
comes a problem  for  not  just  the  people 
responsible  for  putting  out  the  food, 
hut  for  all  surrounding  residents. 

“Capturing  and  moving  problem 
hears  is  costly  and  often  results  in 
merely  moving  the  problem  from  one 
area  to  another.” 

Ternent  noted  that  according  to  a 
national  study  of  the  more  than  500 
people  injured  by  bears  between  1960 
and  1980  in  North  America,  90  per- 
cent were  the  result  of  bears  condi- 
tioned to  people’s  food  and  habitua- 
tion to  human  beings.  Based  on  work 
at  national  parks,  we  know  that  im- 
proved sanitation  and  no-feeding  regu- 
lations will  reduce  injuries  and  other 
human-bear  problems. 


Orange  requirement  for  furtakers 
removed 


THE  BOARD  gave  final  approval  to  a 
measure  that  rescinds  the  requirement 
for  furbearer  hunters  to  wear  fluores- 
cent orange.  At  its  October  2003  meet- 
ing, the  Board  adopted  a regtilation  that 


required  furhearer  hunters  to  wear  or- 
ange. However,  several  hunting  ttrga- 
nizations,  including  the  Pennsylvania 
Predator  Flunters  Association,  peti- 
tioned the  Game  Commission  to  add 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -SSS-PCC-SOO 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  tor  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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furbearer  hunters  to  the  orange-exempt 
list  (crow,  waterfowl  and  mourning 
dov’e  hunters,  and  deer  hunters  during 
the  post-Christmas  flintlock  season). 
After  exploring  the  issue  further,  staff 
found  no  overriding  safety  reason  to 
require  furbearer  hunters  to  wear  fluo- 
rescent orange. 

“Here  was  a chance  for  us  to  rectify' 
a shortcoming  in  the  fluorescent  orange 
package  the  Commission  adopted  last 
October,  something  organized  furtakers 
strongly  pursued  and  cared  about,” 


noted  Mike  Schmit,  PGC  Deputy  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  “So  we  did.” 

With  this  change,  furbearer  hunters 
now  must  wear  fluorescent  orange  only 
when  hunting  coyotes  during  the  state- 
wide regular  firearms  deer  and  hear  sea- 
sons — 250  square  inches  — and  dur- 
ing the  spring  gobbler  season  — solid 
fluorescent  orange  cap  — while  mov- 
ing. (During  the  spring  gobbler  season, 
coyote  hunters  are  also  restricted  to 
arms  and  ammunition  allowed  for  tak- 
ing gobblers.) 


200  acres  added  to  SCL  system 


THREE  LAND  purchases  that  will  in- 
crease the  State  Game  Lands  system  by 
more  than  200  acres  were  approved  at 
the  June  meeting. 

In  Elk  County,  a 104-acre  inden- 
ture to  SCL  44  was  purchased  from  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conser\’ancy  for 
$188,900.  The  acquisition  is  subject 
to  a timber  reservation  for  one  cut  over 
a 2-year  period,  which  would  provide 
that  at  least  1,000  board  feet  per  acre 
would  be  left.  No  hemlocks  or  pines 
will  be  removed,  and  all  undesirable 
trees  — as  agreed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Conser\'ancy  — under  14 
inches  in  diameter  will  be  removed. 

In  Cumberland  County,  66  acres  ad- 
jacent to  SGL  170,  and  in  Dauphin 
County,  30  acres  adjacent  to  SGL  211 


were  purchased  from  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Conseiv’ancy  for,  respectively, 
$26,400  and  $12,000. 

The  Game  Gommission  has  been 
purchasing  land  since  1920,  and  cur- 
rently owns  more  than  1.4  million 
acres.  Under  state  law,  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  allowed  to  pay  no  more  than 
$400  per  acre,  except  for  interior  hold- 
ings, indentures  and  on  land  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  Any  purchase  of 
$300,000  or  more  must  be  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  Gover- 
nor. 

Since  July  1,  1999,  when  the  last 
license  fee  increase  went  into  effect, 
the  Board  has  approved  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  than  45,940  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands. 


Two  projects  to  improve  wildlife 

habitat  approved 


THE  BOARD  approved  two  coal 
leases  in  western  Pennsylvania  that  will 
secure  1,106  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
for  the  game  lands  system  and  provide 
around  $3  million  in  royalities. 

In  the  first  lease,  E.  P.  Bender  Coal 
Inc.  of  Carrolltown  will  surface-mine 
about  390,000  tons  of  coal  from  a 60- 


acre  section  of  SGL  120  in  Cambria 
and  Clearfield  counties.  As  part  of  the 
5-year  lease.  Bender  Coal  will  complete 
habitat  enhancements  and  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  work  on  SGL  108, 
Cambria  County,  and  construct  deer 
exclosure  fencing  and  apply  lime  to 
enhance  forest  regeneration  and  im- 
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prove  wildlife  habitat  diversity  on 
SGLs  120  and  158. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements 
and  royalties  that  could  total  more  than 
$650,000,  the  Game  Commission  will 
acquire  12  tracts  in  Cambria,  Clearfield 
and  Indiana  counties. 

In  the  second  lease,  AMFIRE  Min- 
ing Company  of  Latrohe  plans  to 
deepmine  about  770,000  tons  of  coal 


from  a 279-acre  tract  of  SGL  79,  in 
Indiana  County.  There  will  not  he  any 
surface  disturbance;  mining  will  be 
done  through  an  existing  shaft  on  ad- 
jacent private  property.  The  6-year 
lease  is  expected  to  provide  to  the  PGC 
about  $2.5  million  in  royalties.  The 
lease  also  includes  a $150,000  advance 
payment  that  is  designated  for  the  fu- 
ture purchase  of  State  Game  Lands. 


Land  exchange  gains  island  for  PGC 


THE  BOARD  approved  a land  ex- 
change with  the  Petersburg  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  in  which  the  club  will  receive  a 
6-acre  parcel  of  SGL  322  in 
Huntingdon  County.  The  parcel  in- 
cludes a rifle  range  that  the  club  had 
made  a significant  invest- 
ment in  prior  to  the  Game 
Commission  gaining  own- 
ership of  the  property  in 
2001.  Prior  to  that,  the 
club  had  a lease  on  the 
property,  and  the  club 
members  agreed  to  release 
their  interest  in  the  land 
and  support  the  Game 
Commission’s  acciuisition 
of  the  land. 

In  exchange,  the  club 
will  pay  $5,000  toward 
the  Game  Commission’s 
purchase  of  a 4 2 -acre  is- 
land (Groce  Island)  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  from 
The  Conservation  Fund. 
The  island,  which  lies  in 
Northumberland  County,  will  become 
part  of  SGL  233.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion is  purchasing  the  island  for 
$16,800,  of  which  the  Petersburg 
Sportsmen’s  Club  will  provide  $5,000. 


PERRY  W.  SHIPMAN,  a 
Wildlife  Maintenance 
Propagator  from 
Williamsport,  who  was 
incorrectly  identified  in 
the  June  issue,  was 
among  10  employees 
recognized  at  the  June 
meeting  for  attaining 
25  years  of  service. 


In  other  action  the  board: 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a mea- 
sure recommended  by  the  Game 
Commission’s  Taxidermy  Board  rela- 
tive to  the  mounting  of  fish,  both  in 
the  general  and  specialty  classes,  as  part 
of  the  taxidermy  examinations.  The 
Taxidermy  Board  was  concerned  that 
the  current  regulations  did  not  ad- 
equately address  the  use  of  reproduc- 
tions and  associated  parts  as  well  as  the 
type  of  specimens  that  could  be  used. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a mea- 
sure to  clarify  that  menageries  may  dis- 
pose of  or  transfer  their  stock  only  to 
persons  lawfully  permitted  to  import 
the  wildlife  being  transferred. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  authorizing  the  Game 
Commission’s  Executive  Director  to 
designate  State  Game  Land  roads  open 
to  vehicular  traffic  for  disabled  per- 
sons. Lists  will  be  provided  to  each 
permit  holder. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a mea- 
sure to  specify  that  lawfully  acquired 
mallard  ducks,  ring-necked  pheasants, 
hobwhite  quail  and  chukar  partridge 
may  be  released  into  the  wild  for  dog 
training  or  hunting  purposes.  All  other 
captive-held  or  captive-raised  game  or 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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wildlife  may  not  be  released  on  any 
lands,  public  or  private,  without  first 
securing  a permit  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission. This  regulatory  change  is  in- 
tended to  protect  Pennsylvania’s  na- 
tive wildlife  and  captive  animals  from 
the  unintentional  or  intentional  spread 
of  wildlife-borne  diseases,  while  still 
permitting  hunters  and  dog-trainers  to 
continue  their  recreation. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  to  permit  the  use  of 
a broader  range  of  electronic  sound 
amplification  devices.  With  advances 
in  technology,  many  of  the  hearing  pro- 
tection devices  also  amplify  sound. 
While  they  are  not  designed  to  give 
hunters  an  unfair  advantage  over  game, 
they  are  prohibited  under  the  current 
wording  of  the  regulations.  By  adopt- 
ing this  regulatory  change,  these  de- 
vices now  will  he  lawful. 

• Gave  approval  to  provide  names 
and  addresses  of  900  resident  hunting 


license  holders  18-24  years  of  age  and 
900  resident  hunting  license  holders 
25  and  older  for  a study  on  the  “Future 
of  Hunting  in  Pennsylvania”  that  will 
he  conducted  hy  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity, California  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Center  for  Rural  PA. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  to  charge  a $10  fee 
for  replacing  Hunter  Education  Train- 
ing Certificates.  Each  year,  the  agency 
expends  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
filling  requests  for  more  than  2,000  re- 
placement cards,  which  currently  are 
replaced  for  free. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  to  disqualify  Deer 
Management  Assistance  Program  per- 
mit holders  who  fail  to  submit  harvest 
report  and  survey  information  from 
purchasing  future  DM  AP  permits.  Har- 
vest reporting  is  mandatory  for  the 
DMAP  program,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  hunter  got  a deer. 


Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  Wildlands 
Preservation  Fund  gather  to  dedicate  State  Came  Lands  326,  one  of  the  newest 
tracts  in  the  Game  Commission's  1 .4-million-acre  State  Game  Lands  system.  Also 
known  as  the  Mt.  Laurel  properties,  these  Schuylkill  County  tracts,  which  total 
2,487  acres,  were  obtained  by  the  Wildlands  Preservation  Fund  and  then  transferred 
to  the  Game  Commission. 
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• Removed  propagation  area  sta- 
tus from  a 50-acre  parcel  that  had  pre- 
viously been  set  aside  to  protect  a great 
blue  heron  rookery  in  Mercer  County. 
Herons  had  abandoned  the  site  several 
years  ago,  and  a recent  check  found  no 
evidence  of  herons  or  nests.  Therefore, 


it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  close  the 
area  to  public  access. 

• Announced  the  next  scheduled 
meetings  ot  the  Board  will  be  held  Oct. 
4-5,  in  State  College,  and  Jan.  23-25, 
2005,  at  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  head- 
c|uarters. 


August  6 — The  Pennsylvania  Fish  &.  Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  Game  Commission’s  Becoming  an 
Outdoors- Woman  program  present  a Beyond  BOW 
Boat  Operation  Course  at  Blue  Marsh  Lake  Recre- 
ation Area  (Berks  County).  Participants  must  obtain  a 
PFBC  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  prior  to  attending.  Approved 
courses  are  listed  on  the  PFBC  website  at  www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  by  call- 
ing the  Boating  Course  Hotline  at  1-888-723-4741. 

August  21  — The  Bucks  County  Department  of  Parks  & Recreation 
and  the  Game  Commission’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  program 
present  a Beyond  BOW  Watercraft  Workshop  in  Langhorne  (Bucks 
County)  focusing  on  canoeing,  kayacking,  rowing,  boating,  water  safety, 
knot  tying  and  basic  navigation. 

For  more  on  these  and  other  BOW  programs,  write  PA-BOW,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  click  on  “Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman.’’ 


Middle  Creek  Programs/Art  Show 


THE  FOLLOWING  programs  will  he 
held  at  Middle  Creek  this  month. 

August  6,  7 tSr  8,  19th  Annual 
Wildlife  Art  Show  showcases  the 
works  of  30  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest 
wildlife  artists.  Enjoy  beautiful  wild- 
life art  and  meet  the  artists  who  create 
it.  Eriday,  1p.m. -6p.m.;  Saturday, 
9a.m. -6p.m.;  Sunday  10a.m. -5p.m. 

August  25  & 26,  “People  and 
Waterfowl.”  Human  activities  have 
had  a variety  of  impacts  on  waterfowl, 
some  good  and  some  had.  Land  use  has 
certainly  influenced  waterfowl  popu- 
lations, and  other  human  activities  can 


be  a problem  for  these  birds.  Sometimes 
the  mere  presence  of  people  can  dis- 
turb ducks  and  geese  unnecessarily. 

Join  PGC  Environmental  Education 
Specialist  Bert  Myers  to  learn  about 
impacts  on  waterfowl  populations  and 
what’s  being  done  at  Middle  Creek  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  birds.  In 
addition,  tips  for  observing  waterfowl 
here,  the  time  of  year  and  locations, 
will  be  included. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center  is 
located  two  miles  south  of 
Kleinfeltersville,  in  northern  Lancaster 
County. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Colorado 

Despite  unseasonable  warm  and  dry  conditions  during  the  2003  big  game  seasons  hunters 
experienced  the  third  largest  elk  harvest  in  state  history.  Hunters  killed  57,300  elk 
compared  to  61,200  in  2002.  The  dip  was  most  notable  during  the  four  regular  rifle 
seasons,  with  the  regular-season  harvest  declining  15  percent,  down  from  42,200  in 
2002  to  36,100  in  2003.  Archery  hunters  killed  4,700  elk  in  2003,  a 22-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  elk  hunting  success  rate  dipped  from  27  percent 
in  2002  to  23  percent  in  2003.  There  are  more  than  270,000  elk  in  Colorado  — the 
most  in  any  state  or  Canadian  province. 


Health  Benefits  of  Game  Meats 


Fat  % 

CHOLESTEROL  * 

CALORIES 

Beef 

6.5 

72 

180 

Buffalo 

1.9 

62 

138 

Whitetail 

1.4 

116 

149 

Mule  Deer 

1.3 

107 

145 

Elk 

.9 

67 

137 

Moose 

.5 

71 

130 

* mg/lOOg 
**  Kcal/IOOg 


New  Hampshire 

There  were  362  moose  taken  during 
the  nine-day  season  in  October  2003. 
The  harvest  consisted  of  236 
antlered  bulls,  1 18  cows  and  8 calves. 
The  75  percent  statewide  hunter 
success  rate  is  the  highest  since 
1997.  There  were  483  permits 
issued  for  last  fall's  hunt,  and  the 
bull  with  the  largest  antler  spread 
(61.5  inches)  was  taken  near 
Cambridge. 


Iowa 

A bill  that  would  require  hunters  to  wear 
blaze  orange  apparel  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  House  Bill  2366, 
sponsored  by  the  House  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  would  require  that  all  deer  and 
upland  game  hunters  wear  at  least  one 
article  of  blaze  orange  apparel.  The  apparel 
must  be  visible  and  external,  and  can  be  a 
hat,  cap,  vest,  coat,  jacket,  sweatshirt,  shirt 
or  coveralls.  The  hill  passed  the  House 
97-0  and  awaits  action  in  the  Senate 


North  Dakota 

Hunters  took  9 1 ,900  deer  in  2003 . Overall 
hunter  success  for  whitetail  bucks  was  74.3 
percent,  and  antlerless  whitetail  success 
was  78.8  percent.  Mule  deer  buck  success 
was  79  percent,  while  mule  deer  antlerless 
deer  hunters  had  a success  rate  of  86.9 


Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment. 

South  Carolina 

Hunters  took  1 3,502  birds  during  the 
2003  spring  turkey  season,  which 
was  down  from  the  record  16,348 
taken  in  2002. 


percent. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


No  one,  artist  or  otherwise,  will  argue  that 
many  things  in  nature  are  beautiful.  How- 
ever, the  lights  and  darks  on  certain  birds  and 
animals  showcase  the  importance  of  ..  . 


Contrasts  and 
Camouflage 


HERLOCK  HOLMES  once  said  to 
Doctor  Watson,  “You  see,  but  you  do 
not  observe.” 

He  could  have  been  talking  to  me. 

How  many  times  had  I seen  a gobbler 
tanned  and  strutting?  How  had  I failed  to 
see  something  that  every  turkey  hen  and 
competing  jake  was  aware  of?  That  a wild 
turkey’s  intensely  red,  white  and  blue  head 
was  artistically  framed  against  the  broadly 
spread  dark  tail? 

And  1 call  myself  a photographer  and 
an  artist!  Noticing  contrasts  of  light  and 
dark  and  appropriate  framing  should  be 
natural  in  my  trade.  Yet  until  the  day  when 
I finally  not  only  looked,  hut  saw,  1 had 
never  observed  the  obvious. 

Then  the  scene  emerged  in  meaningful 
detail.  Not  only  are  the  gobbler’s  whitish 
forehead  and  dangling  snood  back- 
dropped,  but  the  red  wattles  and  blue 
caruncles  on  its  neck  end  abruptly  in  dark 
feathers  at  the  top  of  its  chest.  Drawing  the 
viewer’s  eye  like  a whirlpool,  the  glossy 
black  and  brown  of  the  feather  fan,  the 
spread  upper  hack  and  the  puffed  out  front 
of  the  gobbler  form  a full  circle.  At  the 
center  of  this  is  the  passion  play  of  the  bird’s 
glowing  white,  carmine  and  azure  neck  and 


head,  mesmerizing,  dramatic,  a jewel  twin- 
kling in  a dark  hand. 

Whether  you  believe  that  some  Greater 
Power  planned  the  turkey  to  look  this  way 
or  if  you  thiirk  eons  of  natural  selection 
have  resulted  in  the  wild  turkey  in  this  form 
at  this  time,  a gobbler  is  a textbook  study 
in  contrasts. 

Many  wildlife  species  are  ambiguous, 
like  the  wild  turkey,  in  whether  they  want 
to  be  seen  or  hidden.  A little  of  both  is  the 
usual  answer. 

Take  the  same  turkey,  for  instance. 
When  not  in  strut,  and  especially  when  not 
in  its  spring  mating  colors,  the  gobbler  is 
camouflaged  into  its  background,  relatively 
small  and  shadowy.  The  bird  can  stand  as 
motionless  as  well  as  a deer,  or  a blackened 
tree  stump,  or  a dark  gray  rock.  The  head 
that  fairly  exploded  with  color  in  May,  now 
looks  muddy,  indistinct.  Only  when  caught 
just  so  in  autumn  sunlight  does  it  resemble 
its  self  of  months  ago,  until  the  bird  ducks 
back  into  the  shade. 

Once  1 noticed  the  way  a turkey’s  head 
contrasts  with  its  dark  tail,  I began  to  re- 
consider its  relatives.  Such  as  the  ruffed 
grouse.  All  predator-confusing,  hlend-with- 
the-leaves  browns,  blacks,  grays  and  tans. 
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right?  What  about  that  ebony  ruff,  the  col- 
lar that  stands  stiffly  out  when  the  little 
showoff  displays  for  the  hen?  How  does  the 
cock  grouse  measure  up  to  his  big  cousin, 
the  turkey  gobbler? 

The  grouse’s  fan  is  not  overall  dark,  but 
has  distinct  tonal  bars,  semicircles  of  con- 
stricting color  and  pattern  that  draw  the 
eye  toward  the  main  attraction  — again, 
the  bird’s  head.  The  inky  ruff  is  an  echo  of 
the  fan  spread  behind.  At  its  centet,  not 
the  garishness  of  the  turkey,  hut  a head  with 
a whitish  racing  stripe  running  through  the 
shiny  black  eye  and  an  unexpected  sky-blue 
eyelid. 

When  1 saw  my  first  spruce  grouse,  along 
a dirt  road  in  Baxter  State  Park,  in  Maine, 
I noticed  this  strategy  of  contrasts  again. 
The  bird  was  intricately  patterned  all  over, 
darks  and  lights  that  help  it  disappear  in 
the  tracery  of  shadow  and  sun  in  the  north 
country’s  evergreen  forests.  Its  tail  was 
dusky,  with  rich  brown  feather  tips.  But  the 
“eyelid!”  Curving  above  the  eye  was  a 
shocking  red  patch  of  skin,  as  if  someone 
had  started  painting  it  as  a clown  and  quit. 
I could  imagine  what  that  blazing  spot 


would  look  like  against  the  somber  hack- 
drop  of  the  rest  of  the  spruce  grouse’s  dress 
and  its  dark,  deep  woods  home. 

Birds,  more  than  any  other  Pennsylva- 
nia wildlife,  display  this  dual  nature,  of 
being  bright  and  obvious  at  times  and  a 
wallflower,  literally  blending  into  the  back- 
ground, at  others.  Some  birds  experience 
a drastic  change  of  color  through  the  sea- 
sons. Each  winter  the  goldfinches  at  my 
feeders  are  all  the  drah  yellow-olive  that  is 
the  female’s  normal  attire.  By  spring  I no- 
tice some  are  egg-yolk  yellow,  with  black 
and  white  accents.  The  males  have  molted 
and  spruced  up  for  courtship. 

Spring  bobolinks  have  jet  black  faces 
and  chests.  The  back  of  their  head  is  a 
cream  color,  like  a kerchief  pushed  off  the 
forehead.  Their  hack  has  both  light  and 
dark  splotches.  Of  course!  They  rise  up  to 
sing  from  the  top  of  a weed  stem  in  a field, 
where  they  can  show  off  their  midnight 
front  and  “boh-o-link”  to  the  world.  They 
contrast  with  the  pale  tans  of  dried  grasses 
that  remain  from  the  past  winter.  For  pro- 
tection and  safe  feeding,  they  lower  their 
profile  so  they  are  face  down.  Then  their 
light-toned  upper  side  is  camouflaged. 
Turned  one  way,  bobolinks  shout,  “Look 
at  me;”  turned  the  other,  they  can  scarcely 
he  seen. 

Deer  are  all  contrasts  and  camouflage, 
as  well.  Consider  the  animal’s  white  belly 
and  the  dark  hair  on  its  back.  This  coun- 
tershading makes  the  deer  appear  in  two, 
rather  than  three-dimensions.  Light  fall- 
ing on  the  deer  from  above  puts  its  under- 
side in  shadow,  darkening  those  tones, 
while  illuminating  its  top  side,  brighten- 
ing those  dim  colors.  The  side  of  the  deer 
looks  flat,  the  colors  similar  from  top  to 
bottom.  They  are  not  the  same  in  reality, 

IN  SPRING,  the  turkey  gobbler's  head  is 
center  stage  against  the  dark  background 
of  its  tail  and  body  feathers  — a study  in 
contrasts.  Any  other  time  of  the  year,  the 
dull  color  of  its  head  allows  the  turkey  to 
blend  in  with  its  surroundings. 
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BOB  STEINER,  left,  who  takes  many  of  the  photos 
shown  in  wife  LINDA's  "Another  View"  column, 
accepts  awards  from  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  (POWA)  President  DENNIS 
SCHARADIN.  Bob  captured  the  Nikon-sponsored 
"POWA  2003  Best  Published  Black-and-White 
Photo"  Award  for  a red  squirrel  photo  that 
appeared  in  the  December  2003  issue  of  Game 
News. 


hut  are  affected  by  the  natural  outdoor  in- 
terplay of  light  and  shadow. 

Hunters,  especially  howhunters,  need  to 
recognize  this  curious  trick  of  light  on  a 
deer’s  hide.  When  a hunter  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  deer,  shooting  at  it  from  the 
ground,  he  wants  to  aim  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  the  way  up  the  side,  behind  the 
shoulder,  to  hit  the  heart  and  lungs.  That 
situation  changes  when  the  hunter  is  in  a 
treestand.  Then  the  deer’s  countershading 
is  at  work  to  confuse  him. 

From  above,  the  deer  appears  as  two- 
dimensional  as  when  the  hunter  was  on  the 
ground,  hut  the  part  of  the  animal  the 
shooter-on-high  sees  is  different.  If  a deer 
is  very  close,  such  as  10  yards  away,  the 
hunter  sees  the  upper  portion  of  the  deer, 
completely  across  the  hack,  but  only  part 
of  its  side,  and  not  as  far  down  as  he  did 
before.  Now  if  he  shoots  about  halfway  up 
on  the  deer,  he’ll  hit  too  high.  He  must 
aim  lower.  When  shooting  at  a deer  at  a 
severe  up  or  downhill  angle,  the  rule  of 
thumb  is  always  to  aim  lower.  That  can  be 
difficLilt,  because  the  hunter’s  eye  and  mind 
tell  him  he  is  seeing  the  deer  straight  on 
from  the  side,  when  he  is  not.  He  has  to 


replace  his  own  instinct  with  logic, 
and  adjust  his  sight  picture. 

A deer  is  a superb  example  of 
wildlife  blending  with  its  surround- 
ings, hut  sometimes  a deer  wants  to 
he  seen.  When  it  raises  its  tail,  so  a 
viewer  can  see  the  white  under 
parts,  that  action  shows  not  just  the 
tail,  but  reveals  the  matching  hind 
end,  with  snowy  hairs  flared.  This  is 
why  the  whitetail’s  white  tail  looks 
so  hig  when  it  is  erected  — we’re 
seeing  the  animal’s  white  back  end 
the  whole  way  from  tail  tip  to  belly. 
Most  hunters  have  also  seen  the 
converse.  When  a deer  wants  to  slip 
hy  unnoticed,  it  clamps  down  its  tail 
and  draws  the  rear  hairs  in  tight. 
Scarcely  any  white  shows  as  it 
sneaks  away,  often  with  head  low, 
as  well. 

When  its  head  is  raised,  the  deer’s  white 
throat  patch  is  obvious.  We  see,  too,  the 
black  nose  contrasted  against  the  white 
muzzle;  its  shiny,  dark  eyes  popping  from 
the  white  eye  ring.  Deer  vary  slightly  as 
individuals  in  their  coloring,  as  do  all  ani- 
mals. 1 have  shot  deer  with  bright  face  and 
neck  markings,  while  others  1 tagged 
scarcely  had  any  light  hairs  in  those  spots. 

Invariably,  the  deer  that  are  distinctly 
marked  are  called  more  attractive,  by  ev- 
eryone. 1 wonder  how  many  times  such 
contrasts  in  the  animal’s  coloring  make  a 
difference  on  whether  a hunter  decides  to 
have  a buck  mounted  or  not,  rather  than 
just  the  size  of  its  antlers.  1 know  I often 
remark  on  the  heautiful  features  of  a 
mounted  deer,  but  then  maybe  that’s  just 
the  part  of  me  that  is  a photographer  and 
artist  coming  out. 

Wildlife  biologists,  ecologists  and  other 
professionals  who  study  such  things  could 
probably  provide  scientific  explanations,  or 
at  least  better  educated  guesses,  as  to  why 
our  wildlife  looks  the  way  it  does.  Or  is 
there  a why  at  all?  1 would  he  content  to 
move  beyond  just  seeing,  as  the  sleuth  of 
Baker  Street  says,  and  observe.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  northwest  corner  of  the  state  holds  eight 
lakes  nearly  16,000  years  old.  One  of  those 
supports  unbelievable  numbers  of  rare , 
threatened  and  endangered  plants . 

The  Biodiversity  of 
Lake  Pleasant 


ON  A BRIGHT,  breezy  day  in  early 
June  we  paddled  a canoe  around  Lake 
Pleasant,  one  of  eight  glacial  lakes  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  Despite  its  rather 
everyday  name,  the  64-acre  lake  in  east- 
ern Erie  County  has  more  natural  diver- 
sity along  its  shoreline,  in  its  surrounding 
wetlands,  and  in  the  lake  itself  than  any 
other  lake  in  the  region. 

A spring-fed  lake  no  more  than  45  feet 
deep,  it  was  formed  approximately  16,000 
years  ago  by  the  same  receding  Wisconsin 
glacier  that  gouged  out  lakes  in  the 
Poconos  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Instead  of  being  acidic  like  the  Pocono 
lakes.  Lake  Pleasant  is  alkaline,  and  thus  is 
buffered  from  the  effects  of  acid  rain.  Be- 
cause alkaline  conditions  are  rare  in  Penn- 
sylvania lakes  and  wetlands.  Lake  Pleasant 
supports  an  unusually  high  number  of 
Pennsylvania  rare,  threatened  and  endan- 
gered plants. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conser- 


vancy (WPC)  owns  350  acres  around  the 
lake,  which  it  calls  the  Lake  Pleasant  Con- 
servation Area.  This  area  includes  most  of 
the  lake’s  shoreline,  many  wetlands,  two 
large  reclaimed  sand  and  gravel  mines,  and 
its  Northwest  Field  Station.  Biologist  Todd 
Sampsell,  who  runs  the  station  and  is  Di- 
rector of  WPC’s  Northwest  Conservation 
Programs,  led  eight  of  us  on  a tour  of  this 
pristine  lake.  We  learned  that  hack  in  1993, 
after  its  initial  purchase  of  206  acres,  the 
WPC  began  its  long-term  goal  of  creating 
educational  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  neighboring  communities  and  visitors, 
while  preserving  and  even  improving  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  property.  Eventu- 
ally, through  purchases,  easements  and  co- 
operative landowners,  the  conservancy 
wants  to  provide  “bridges”  or  “wildlife  cor- 
ridors” to  SGL  161  west  of  the  property 
and  SGL  155  to  the  east,  Sampsell  told  us 
as  he  unveiled  the  WPC’s  Master  Site  Plan. 
Drawn  up  with  input  from  local  citizens. 
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conservation  groups,  state  agencies  and 
educators,  it’s  an  innovative  plan  that  in- 
eludes  an  elaborate  trail  system,  boardwalks 
and  study  areas. 

Shayne  bdoachlander,  PGC  Land  Man- 
agement  Group  Supervisor  for  Erie  and 
Crawford  counties,  is  as  enthusiastic  about 
this  plan  as  Sampsell.  “The  key  is  that  SGLs 
155  and  161  can  help  buffer  a unique  wa- 
tershed,” Hoachlander  says,  “and  connect- 
ing them  into  a large  unit  helps  move  us 
towards  a landscape  level  approach  to  man- 
agement.” 

Recreational  opportunities,  such  as  fish- 
ing and  boating,  have  always  existed  at 
Lake  Pleasant,  hut  no  gas  or  electric  mo- 
torboats have  ever  been  permitted.  Because 
motorboat  propellers  churn  the  water,  cut- 
ting leaves  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants, 
produce  waves  that  stir  up  shallow  lake 
bottoms  and  dislodge  plant  roots,  and  leak 
oil  and  gas  into  the  water,  the  absence  of 
motorboats  is  one  reason  why  such  a high 
diversity  of  aquatic  plants  has  persisted. 
Another  is  because  the  lake’s  unusually 
clear  water  allows  sunlight  to  penetrate  at 
least  20  feet,  which  encourages  the  growth 
of  native  aquatic  plants. 

The  marshes  surrounding  Lake  Pleasant 
include  rare  fens  at  its  southwestern  end 
that  were  created  by  alkaline  groundwater 
seeps.  Fens,  too,  have  unique  plant  com- 
munities. During  our  June  trip,  Sampsell 
talked  about  the  plants  and  wildlife  living 
in  and  around  the  lake  and  about  the 
threats  to  the  lake’s  purity.  Lake  Pleasant 


Erie  County's  LAKE  PLEASANT  was 
formed  16,000  years  ago  by 
receding  glaciers.  It  is  bordered  by 
swamps  and  rare  fens,  which  are 
shallow,  flat  wetlands  with  grassy 
vegetation,  as  shown  here. 

Road  runs  right  beside  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  lake  and  “delivers  heavy 
metals,  road  salts  and  other  con- 
taminants to  the  lake,  resulting  in 
reduced  plant  growth  and  increased 
pollution  loads,”  Sampsell  said.  He 
also  worries  that  “additional  nutri- 
ents from  human  sources,  such  as  septic  sys- 
tems, agriculture  or  lawn  fertilizers  may 
cause  water  quality  to  deteriorate.” 

Only  one  boat  of  anglers  was  on  the  lake 
during  our  visit,  so  it  was  hard  to  envision 
the  throngs  of  trout  anglers  who  arrive  in 
April  after  Lake  Pleasant  is  stocked  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 
The  lake  has  been  stocked  with  trout  since 
1952,  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
holds  a lease  from  the  previous  owner  of 
the  lake  for  public  access  on  the  lake’s  east- 
ern shore.  Parking  and  pull-off  areas  have 
almost  destroyed  riparian  habitat  there, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  road  side  of 
the  lake  and  the  remaining  shoreline  is 
stark,  so  the  WPG  hopes  to  design  more 
lake-friendly  access  areas. 

Largemouth  bass,  yellow  perch,  north- 
ern pike  and  bluegills  also  draw  anglers  to 
Lake  Pleasant,  hut  two  fish  species  of  in- 
terest to  biologists  — the  hlackchin  shiner 
and  Iowa  darter  — are  Pennsylvania  en- 
dangered. A third  endangered  fish,  the  war- 
mouth,  used  to  he  in  the  lake  but  hasn’t 
been  seen  lately. 

Lake  Pleasant  also  attracts  a wide  vari- 
ety of  bird  species.  Students  of  Penn  State’s 
Behrend  College  recently  documented  56, 
including  the  wetland-dependent  Ameri- 
can bittern,  American  coot,  bald  eagle, 
common  snipe,  green  and  great  blue  her- 
ons, common  loon,  common  moorhen, 
canvashack,  bufflehead,  blue  and  green- 
winged teals,  double-crested  cormorant, 
osprey,  pied-billed  grebe,  ring-necked  duck. 
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sora,  ring-billed  gull  and  wood  duck.  Dur- 
ing our  visit  tree  swallows  swooped  over 
the  water  and  red-winged  blackbirds 
okaleed  in  the  marshes.  As  we  canoed  up 
the  outlet  stream  we  had  a good  view  of  a 
yellow  warbler,  purple  martins  and  cedar 
waxwings. 

Beavers  and  snapping  turtles  are  other 
lake-dependent  wildlife,  but  the  most  fa- 
mous animal  at  Lake  Pleasant  is  extinct. 
In  1991  George  Moon,  a local  scuba  diver, 
surfaced  with  a woolly  mammoth  shoulder 
blade,  and  subsequent  dives  recovered  the 
nearly  complete  skeleton  of  a 15 -year-old 
male  woolly  mammoth  sporting  9'/2-foot 
tusks.  Researchers  found  scratch  marks  on 
the  bones  that  had  been  weighted  down 
with  rocks.  They  hypothesized  that  the 
mammoth,  subsequently  named  “Moon 
Mammoth,”  had  been  killed  by  prehistoric 
humans  12,000  or  more  years  ago  and 
stored  in  the  water  over  winter. 

After  telling  us  the  mammoth  tale, 
Sampsell  brought  us  back  to  the  present 
by  having  us  peer  into  the  water  and  ob- 
serve the  natural  layers  of  plant  vegetation. 
He  also  spoke  about  Lake  Pleasant’s  ros- 
trum of  23  plants  of  special  concern,  in- 
cluding Beck’s  water-marigold  that  blooms 
in  August.  That’s  why  my  husband  Bruce 
and  I returned  one  hot,  sunny  day  in  late 
August  to  canoe  the  lake  with  WPG  bota- 
nist Steve  Grund  and  his  assistant  Sara 
Ernst.  Grund  and  James  K.  Bissell  of  the 
Gleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History 
have  been  compiling  a complete 
flora  of  the  eight  glacial  lakes  and 
their  surrounding  wetlands  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  thanks 
to  a grant  from  the  Wild  Resource 

WPC  botanist  STEVE  GRUND  is 
compiling  a complete  list  of  flora 
in  northwest  Pennsylvania's  eight 
glacial  lakes.  Here  he  shows  off  the 
water-willow,  which  grows  along 
the  edges  of  wetlands  in  shallow 
water  and  produces  clusters  of 
purple  flowers. 


Conservation  Fund. 

As  we  canoed  around  the  lake,  Grund 
pointed  out  a bewildering  array  of  both 
common  and  uncommon  aquatic  plants. 
He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  pres- 
ence of  northern  water-milfoil 
(Myriophyllum  sibiricum),  a Pennsylvania 
endangered  species  that  has  been  extir- 
pated from  all  the  other  northwestern  lakes 
because  of  the  invasive  exotic  Eurasian  mil- 
foil, which  “grows  very  fast,  branches  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  can  produce  a 
canopy  at  the  top  of  the  lake  that  shades 
out  the  native  species  below,”  Grund  said. 
It  also  breeds  with  northern  water-milfoil. 
Because  Eurasian  milfoil  hitchhikes  on  mo- 
torboat propellers,  the  ban  at  Lake  Pleas- 
ant has  probably  kept  it  out  of  the  lake. 

Northern  water-milfoil  is  just  one  of 
many  endangered,  threatened  and  rare  sub- 
merged plants  in  Lake  Pleasant.  These 
plants,  such  as  the  Fries,  grassy,  Illinois,  red- 
head and  flat-stem  pondweeds,  may  send 
up  flowers  to  he  wind  pollinated,  hut  their 
leaves  are  usually  underwater.  Grund 
showed  us  one  common  pond  weed,  the  big 
leaf  {Potamogeton  amplifolius)  as  well  as  the 
flat-stem  (P.  zosteriformis)  and  red-head  (P. 
richardsonii) , and  then  confessed  that  iden- 
tifying pondweeds  “drive  botanists  nuts, 
especially  if  they’re  not  blooming,”  because 
they  all  have  similar,  long,  slender  leaves. 

Another  submerged  plant,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rare  white  water  crowfoot  (Ranuri' 
cuius  aquatilis  var.  diffusiis),  is  heterophyl- 
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lous,  meaning  that  it  produces  two  kinds 
of  leaves  on  the  same  plant.  In  the  case  of 
white  water  crowfoot,  it  has  simple  float- 
ing  leaf  blades  and  dissected  submerged 
ones.  Its  fragrant  flowers  open  at,  barely 
above,  or  beneath  the  water. 

Beck’s  water-marigold  (Megalodonta 
beckii)  is  also  heterophyllous,  producing 
large  whorls  of  threadlike  leaves  on  stems 
underwater  and  simple  oval  leaves  above 
water.  Its  yellow  sunflower-like  blossoms 
barely  break  the  surface  even  though  they 
are  pollinated  by  flying  insects.  1 spotted 
the  first  flower,  and  then  suddenly  we  were 
in  the  Beck’s  water-marigold  zone  and  saw 
several  dozen  in  bloom. 

Coontail  (Ceratophyllum  dernersnrn), 
which  is  not  a rare  plant,  was  not  particu- 
larly impressive  and  looked  to  me  like  a 
hunch  of  small,  ratty  tails  floating  beneath 
the  water.  But  among  aquatic  botanists  it 
is  famous  because  of  its  unique  method  of 
pollination.  Its  inconspicuous  flowers  grow 
underwater.  The  male  flowers  release  their 
stamens  when  they  are  mature  and  they 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  they 
release  their  pollen,  which  sifts  down 
through  the  water  and  may  land  on  a fe- 
male flower.  Luckily  for  waterfowl,  which 
relish  coontail  fruits  and  shoot  fragments, 
this  “hit-or-miss”  method  of  reproduction 
is  less  common  than  its  simpler  reproduc- 
tive strategy,  that  of  breaking  off  its  brittle 
stems  to  produce  new  plants. 

Most  obvious  to  us  were  the  many 
showy  plants  that  float  on  the  surface  of 


LAKE  PLEASANT  has  more  natural 
diversity  along  its  shoreline,  in  its 
surrounding  wetlands,  and  in  the 
lake  itself  than  any  other  lake  in  the 
region.  Its  unusually  clear  water 
allows  sunlight  to  penetrate  20 
feet,  encouraging  growth  of  native 
plants,  including  those  that  float  on 
the  water's  surface. 

the  lake,  such  as  fragrant  white 
water  lily  (Nymphaea  odorata),  yel- 
low cow-lily  or  spatterdock 
(Nuphar  lutea),  and  water-shield 
{Brasenia  schreberi),  the  latter  of  which  has 
“the  best  slime  on  the  undersides  of  its 
leaves,”  Grund  commented.  It  also  pro- 
duces maroon  or  dull  purple  flowers  that 
are  wind-pollinated. 

The  emergent  plants,  which  grow  half 
in  and  out  of  water,  include  the  common 
pickerel  weed  (Pontedaria  cordata),  arrow- 
head (Sagittaria  ringida),  arrow  arum 
(Peltandra  virginica),  bulrushes  of  various 
species  and  the  water-willow,  also  known 
as  whorled  or  swamp  loosestrife.  Water- 
willow  {Decodon  verticillatus)  grows  along 
the  edges  of  wetlands  in  shallow  water  and 
produces  clusters  of  attractive  purple  flow- 
ers at  the  bases  of  whorled,  thin  leaves.  But 
it  is  best  known  for  its  arching  stems  with 
enlarged  floating  tips  that  often  root  in  the 
water. 

The  mixed  emergent  marginal  plant 
zone  includes  most  of  the  swampy  area  sur- 
rounding the  lake  as  well  as  the  fens.  The 
fens,  Grund  told  us,  are  “the  center  of 
biodiversity.”  Three  of  the  threatened 
sedges  — the  lesser  panicled  {Carex 
diandra),  broad-winged  (C.  alata)  and  prai- 
rie (C.  prairea)  — live  only  in  the  fens.  So, 
too,  do  the  endangered  rush  aster  (Aster 
borealis),  marsh  bedstraw  (Galium 
labradoricum) , and  endangered  cuckoo- 
flower (Cardamine  pratensis  var.  palustris), 
as  well  as  the  threatened  swamp  red  cur- 
rant (Ribes  triste).  Two  other  Pennsylvania 
endangered  species,  the  downy  willow-herb 
(Epilobium  strictum)  and  the  swamp  smart- 
weed  (Polygonum  setaceum  var.  interjectum) 
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live  both  in  the  fens  and  the  swamp. 

The  swamp  also  shelters  the  endangered 
Bebb’s  sedge  (C.  bebbii),  cyperus-like  sedge 
(C.  pseudocyperus),  and  highhush-cran- 
berry  (Viburnum  trilobum).  The  threatened 
matted  spike-rush  (Eleocharis  intermedia) 
lives  along  the  lakeshore. 

Two  species  of  special  concern,  the  en- 
dangered showy  mountain-ash  (Sorbus 
decora),  which  is  found  in  a nearby  upland 
habitat,  and  the  rare  hog  goldenrod  (Sol- 
idago  uliginosa),  which  grows  nearly  a mile 
below  the  lake  in  the  outlet  swamp,  are  not 
strictly  connected  to  Lake  Pleasant  and  its 
wetlands.  But,  as  Grund  told  us,  both  are 
protected  in  the  process  of  protecting  the 


lake  and  its  surrounding  habitat. 

The  list  of  Pennsylv'ania  endangered, 
rare  and  threatened  plants  at  Lake  Pleas- 
ant is  a work-in-progress,  and  Grund  ex- 
pects the  list  to  expand.  Last  summer  they 
added  both  the  Behb’s  sedge  and  the  high- 
bush-cranberry.  They  also  subtracted  a few 
species  that  turned  out  to  he  more  com- 
mon than  botanists  previously  thought. 
“The  closer  we  look,  the  more  it  becomes 
clear  that  Lake  Pleasant  is  a special  place,” 
says  Grund.  A place  that  is  in  good  hands 
and  should  become  even  more  special  as 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy’s 
Master  Site  Plan  is  implemented  in  the 
future.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Those  Amazing  Hummingbirds 

Circle  the  correct  numbers  for  each  corresponding  line  (beware,  there’s  an  extra 
number),  and  then  copy  the  remaining  numbers  for  the  answer  to  number  5. 


1)  1 5 0 0 1 5 6 0 0 

2)  8 0 8 2 0 0 

3)  1 5 3 5 0 5 

4)  2 2 0 5 0 


1 ) Although  there  are species  of  hummingbirds  worldwide,  there  are 

only species  that  breed  in  the  U.S.  The  average  hummingbird’s  heart 

beats  more  than times  a minute. 


2)  In  flight  the  wings  can  beat  up  to times  a second,  but  during  courtship 

this  increases  to times  a second. 


3)  They  feed  at  least  every minutes,  with  their  tongues  extending  to 

inches.  Their  nests  are  the  size  of  a cent  piece. 


4) white,  pea-sized  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young  remain  under  their  mother’s 

care  for  about days.  Their  average  lifespan  for  a male  is years. 


5)  Ruby-throated  hummingbirds  migrate 
Central  America. 


miles  to  winter  in 


answers  on 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


Getting  Up 
There  — Safely 


Getting  my  first  deer  with  a bow 

and  arrow  was  not  easy.  Things  were 
a lot  different  40  years  ago.  In  those  days  I 
hunted  from  the  ground,  because  there  was 
no  practical  way  to  climb  a tree.  I hunted 
at  every  opportunity,  hut  was  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind.  1 frequently  had  deer 
appear  near  my  ground  stand  only  to  have 
them  run  off  when  a capricious  breeze  car- 
rying  my  scent  ruined  the  hunt. 

My  frustration  hit  its  peak  one  October 
afternoon  when  a nice  buck  winded  me  and 
disappeared  into  some  thick  cover.  Look- 
ing  around  the  edge  of  the  overgrown  field 
I was  hunting,  I noticed  a large  sugar  maple 
growing  along  the  perimeter  that  would 
provide  a perfect  ambush  site. 

Standing  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  I spot- 
ted  a limb  large  enough  to  stand  on.  From 
this  limb  1 could  easily  climb  higher  up  the 
tree  and  he  above  the  scent  line  of  any  deer 
moving  into  or  across  the  field.  The  proh- 
lem  was  that  the  tantalizing  limb  grew  just 
out  of  reach  and  I had  no  way  to  close  the 
distance.  1 had  to  improvise.  Looking 
around  the  field,  I noticed  the  ground  was 
littered  with  fieldstone.  In  short  order  I 
began  stacking  stones  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  built  a pile  as  high  as  my  knees.  I 
stood  on  the  top  stone,  grabbed  the  limb 
and  climbed  the  tree  about  12  feet  to  where 
two  large  limbs  grew  almost  straight  out 
from  the  trunk.  As  far  as  I was  concerned, 
this  was  as  good  as  it  got.  At  the  time  I was 
young,  inexperienced  and,  in  retrospect, 
foolhardy.  I was  so  intent  on  getting  a deer 


with  my  how  that  I never  thought  about 
the  possibility  of  serious  injury  if  I had 
fallen  from  my  precarious  perch. 

Luck  and  youth  worked  to  my  advan- 
tage, and  in  successive  seasons  I took  two 
deer  from  that  stand.  However,  I eventu- 
ally realized  that  standing  on  a round  tree 
limb  was  anything  but  comfortable  or  safe. 
I soon  realized  I needed  something  safer 
and  more  comfortable  if  1 wanted  to  con- 
tinue hunting  from  trees,  hut  what? 

Fortunately,  archery  hunting  was  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  and  new  innovations 
were  changing  the  way  many  of  us  hunted. 
As  howhunting  evolved,  new  ways  for 
climbing  trees  and  the  means  for  hunting 
from  elevated  platforms  came  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  increasing  number  of 
bowhunters  embraced  them. 

Sometime  in  the  late  1960s,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  two  products  came  on  the  mar- 
ket that  would  make  tree  hunters  out  of 
practically  every  bowhunter  I knew.  Deer 
Me  Tree  Steps  and  the  Baker  Climbing 
Tree  Stand  made  hunting  from  above  a 
deer’s  line  of  sight  and  smell  more  practi- 
cal. 

Deer  Me  Tree  Steps  are  lightweight,  easy 
to  install,  inexpensive,  and  offer  a much 
safer  way  to  climb  a tree.  Their  advantage 
was,  and  still  is,  that  they  allow  a hunter 
to  climb  almost  any  tree.  They,  like  sev- 
eral other  brands,  are  still  sold  today,  but 
they  are  not  without  several  major  draw- 
backs. 

One  problem  with  all  screw-in  steps  is 
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that  they  damage  trees,  and  landowners 
strongly  object  to  their  indiscriminate  use 
by  hunters,  since  the  holes  could  kill  the 
tree  or  ruin  a good  piece  of  veneer  lumber. 
For  these  reasons,  screw-in  steps  are  not 
legal  to  use  on  state  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  may  be  used  on  private  property  only 
with  written  permission  from  the  land- 
owner. 

Another  disadvantage  to  using  these 
steps  is  personal  safety.  Screw-in  steps  can 
break  under  stress  if  not  properly  installed. 
If  you  use  screw-in  steps,  he  sure  to  screw 
them  all  the  way  into  the  tree  so  the  shank 
is  flush  with  the  tree. 

With  screw-in  tree  steps  not  an  option, 
hunters  looked  for  other  ways  to  climb  a 
tree,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  “tie-on”  tree 
steps  were  introduced,  or  at  least  more  ac- 
tively marketed.  Tie-on  tree  steps  are  still 
available,  but  I feel  there  are  better  and 
safer  ways  to  climb  a tree. 

Regardless  of  the  way  hunters  climbed 
a tree,  once  off  the  ground  they  needed  a 
platform  to  stand  on.  One  product  that 
solved  both  problems  was  the  “Profanity 
Climbing  Tree  Stand,”  and  in  theory  it  al- 
lowed the  hunter  to  climb  a tree  without 
doing  any  injury  to  it.  In  addition,  the 
hunter  brought  his  platform  with  him,  and 
once  he  achieved  his  desired  height,  he  was 
set  to  hunt. 

Later  known  as  the  Baker  Climbing  Tree 
Stand,  the  Profanity  was  lightweight,  in- 
expensive and  provided  a fairly  stable  plat- 
form, but  it,  too,  had  its  problems.  Even 
though  the  stand  did  far  less  damage  to  a 
tree  than  screw-in  steps,  it  was  inherently 
unsafe.  To  climb  a tree  with  this  stand,  the 
hunter  inserted  his  feet  into  elastic  straps 
on  the  platform  and  inched  upward  while 
hugging  the  tree.  These  stands  are  no 

MOST  ARCHERY  hunters  want  to  be  above 
a deer's  sight  and  smell  level.  There  are 
several  options  to  get  you  in  the  air,  such 
as  Bucksteps  that  strap  to  the  tree.  No 
matter  how  you  climb  or  what  kind  of  stand 
you  use  once  you're  up,  always  wear  a 
safety  or  lineman's  belt. 


longer  manufactured,  hut  today,  well-con- 
structed climbing  platforms  offering  mo- 
bility and  safety  features  not  considered 
even  a short  time  ago  are  available.  There 
are  a lot  of  climbing  devices  on  the  market 
today,  and  regardless  of  the  one  chosen, 
each  has  its  pros  and  cons  regarding  the 
way  it  attaches  to  a tree,  its  overall  weight, 
the  degree  of  safety  it  offers,  and  how 
quickly  and  quietly  it  can  be  put  into  place. 

There  are  more  than  a quarter  million 
howhunters  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it’s  safe 
to  say  that  the  majority  hunt  from  a 
treestand.  Archers  who  hunt  their  own 
property  may  have  permanent  treestands 
built  and  ladders  for  climbing  into  them. 
Those  hunting  on  state  or  private  property 
must  use  other  means  for  scaling  trees,  such 
as  climbing  treestands,  fixed  position  stands 
or  ladder  stands. 

Modern  climbing  treestands,  made  of 
welded  steel  or  aluminum,  are  extremely 
safe,  quiet  and  roomy.  In  addition,  they  all 
come  with  detailed  instructions  for  their 
safe  use.  These  stands  consist  of  two  parts, 
the  platform  and  the  seat.  To  climb,  a 
hunter  attaches  his  feet  to  the  stand  and 
the  seat  to  the  tree.  Using  a stand-up,  sit- 
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down  method  the  hunter  can  easily  scale 
the  tree.  Climbing  stands  are  simple,  light- 
weight and  safe  to  use,  and  their  versatil- 
ity appeals  to  many  howhunters,  giving 
them  a great  deal  of  flexibility  in  choosing 
a stand  site,  and  if  they  choose,  to  quickly 
and  quietly  move  it. 

The  biggest  problem  with  climbing 
stands  is  finding  a suitable  tree  — one 
without  low  hanging  limbs  — to  climb. 
Even  if  a tree  offers  unimpeded  climbing 
potential,  it  may  not  be  in  a location  that 
will  give  the  hunter  a shot  at  passing  game. 
Because  of  this  problem  1 often  use  my 
climbing  stand  like  a “hang-on”  or  “fixed” 
position  treestand,  which  requires  the 
hunter  to  first  climb  the  tree  and  lock  the 
stand  into  a bracket  attached  to  the  tree. 

To  install  a fixed  position  stand,  the 
hunter  first  climbs  the  tree,  straps  a bracket 
to  the  trunk  at  the  height  he  wishes  to 
hunt,  and  then  locks  the  stand  into  the 
bracket.  By  buying  extra  brackets  and  at- 
taching them  to  trees  in  different  locations, 
the  hunter  can  move  his  stand  to  alternate 
sites  with  minimal  effort. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  fixed  posi- 
tion stands  are  the  Grandstand  series  by 
API,  Summit’s  Head  Hunter  Lite,  all  the 
models  made  by  Gorilla,  and  the  Alpha 
Hang-On  stand  by  OP  Man.  However,  if  I 
find  a suitable  tree  near  where  I wish  to 
hunt,  my  climbing  stand  is  versatile  enough 
to  place  it  where  1 want.  On  the  down  side, 
because  it  weighs  more  than  a fixed  posi- 


tion stand,  moving  a climbing  type 
treestand  is  more  difficult  and  takes  longer. 

With  these  types,  you  must  first  climb 
the  tree  in  order  to  properly  place  the  stand 
in  it.  In  these  cases  1 use  a climbing  device 
rather  than  tree  limbs  for  climbing  up  and 
down  the  tree.  I used  to  use  strap-on  tree 
steps  to  climb  trees,  but  no  more.  These 
steps  are  lightweight,  cheap,  and  unlike 
heavier  devices,  can  be  carried  into  remote 
hunting  areas  with  little  difficulty.  On  the 
downside,  though,  in  my  experience,  the 
rope  or  strap  used  to  secure  the  step  to  the 
tree  is  usually  a tangled  mess  by  the  time  1 
reach  my  hunting  location.  In  addition, 
even  though  1 never  climb  a tree  without 
using  a safety  belt,  the  steps  don’t  exactly 
give  me  a warm  and  fuzzy  feeling,  because 
they  seem  to  move  slightly  when  I’m  climb- 
ing. Finally,  strap-on  steps  often  take  con- 
siderable time  to  install,  especially  in  early 
morning,  low-light  conditions.  Rather  than 
steps,  1 now  use  a lightweight,  multi-sec- 
tional ladder  for  climbing  trees. 

For  climbing  relatively  straight  tree 
trunks,  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  beats  a sec- 
tional climbing  ladder  for  safety  and  ease 
of  use.  These  ladders  come  in  three  or  four 
sections,  and  enable  a hunter  to  easily 
climb.  There  are  many  brands  of  climbing 
ladders  on  the  market,  and  if  you  buy  one, 
look  for  a ladder  that  features  an  enclosed 
step  design.  By  enclosing  the  entire  step,  a 
wet  or  muddy  boot  can’t  slip  as  easily  off 
the  ladder  rung  when  climbing.  It’s  a safety 
feature  worth  considering. 

Most  sectional  ladders  are  made  of 
welded  steel  and  weigh  about  15-18 
pounds.  I don’t  find  this  to  he  too  heavy  to 
transport  into  the  woods  while  carrying  my 
stand.  For  the  weight  conscious,  API’s 
Quick  Stiks  are  made  of  lightweight  alu- 
minum, and  each  section  weighs  slightly 
more  than  two  pounds,  making  them  one 

WHEN  SELECTING  a climbing  product, 
consider  one  with  a wide  platform  for  your 
feet.  This  will  help  keep  your  boots  from 
slipping,  especially  when  conditions  get 
wet  or  muddy. 
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THE  SAFEST  way  to  attach  ladder  or 
step  sections  to  the  tree  is  to  use  nylon 
straps  and  a cam  buckle  arrangement. 

Most  products  come  with  this  set  up, 
and  prevent  damage  to  the  tree. 

of  the  lightest  on  the  market. 

To  use  these  climbing  ladders,  a 
hunter  simply  slides  the  sections  to- 
gether, leans  the  ladder  against  the 
tree,  and  secures  each  section  using 
the  provided  strap  or  rope.  Climbing 
is  easy  because  the  main  body  of  the 
ladder  is  directly  in  front  of  you,  offer- 
ing a secure  grip  while  ascending  or  de- 
scending the  tree.  1 find  1 can  carry  my 
treestand  on  my  back  using  the  incorpo- 
rated carrying  straps,  and  then  carry  the 
sectional  ladder  with  my  free  hand. 

Recently,  several  manufactureres  of 
treestand  accessories  have  come  out  with 
one  of  the  most  innovative  tree  climbing 
products  yet  devised.  These  are:  Bucksteps, 
manufactured  by  Summit  Tree  Stands; 
Lone  Wolf  climbing  sticks  by  Lone  Wolf 
Tree  Stands;  API’s  Stackin’  Stick;  and  the 
UltraLite  Climbing  Stick  by  Gorilla  Tree 
Stands.  The  Bucksteps  come  in  four  sec- 
tions, each  two  feet  long,  and  have  two 
steps  or  platforms  on  which  to  climb.  They 
are  attached  to  the  tree  using  a sturdy  ny- 
lon strap  and  cam  buckle.  The  advantage 
they  offer  is  that  the  sections  don’t  have  to 
be  in  line  when  climbing  a tree  and  that 
both  feet  can  be  placed  on  one  step. 

The  Lone  Wolf  climbing  sticks  come  in 
a package  of  three  and  work  the  same  way, 
but  the  hunter  has  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  buy  additional  single  sections 
from  the  dealer  selling  the  product.  Three 
sections  properly  placed  will  get  a hunter 
about  16  feet  above  the  ground;  four  sec- 
tions, approximately  20  feet. 

API’s  Stackin’  Stick  and  the  Gorilla 
UltraLite  Climbing  Stick  consist  of  inde- 
pendent 3-foot  sections  that,  like  the  oth- 
ers, let  the  hunter  negotiate  branches  or 
curves  in  tree  trunks.  All  of  the  above  prod- 
ucts come  with  instructions  and  attach  to 
the  tree  using  nylon  straps  and  a cam 


buckle  arrangement.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  none  of  these  climbing  aids 
should  be  installed  on  a tree  trunk  unless 
the  hunter  is  securely  fastened  to  the  tree 
with  a safety  belt  or  lineman’s  belt.  If  you 
leave  one  of  these  climbing  devices  in  place 
for  any  length  of  time,  say  overnight,  never 
begin  climbing  until  you  check  the  straps 
and  buckles  to  ensure  they  remain  secure. 

Hunters  on  private  property  with  an 
ATV  often  favor  ladder  stands  in  which  the 
platform  and  ladder  form  one  unit.  These 
are  probably  the  easiest  stands  to  climb  and 
feature  much  larger  shooting  platforms. 
Ladder  stands  break  down  into  sections  for 
ease  of  transportation,  hut  they  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  extremely  heavy. 
Most  ladder  stands  with  an  attached  plat- 
form weigh  from  60  to  80  pounds  and  vary 
in  height  from  12  to  20  feet. 

Hunting  preferences  vary,  but  it’s  nice 
to  have  a choice  in  the  way  you  get  to  the 
top  and  in  the  equipment  you  need  to  get 
there.  Strap-on  steps,  climbing  treestands, 
multi-section  climbing  ladders  or  ladder 
stands  all  offer  a safe  and  effective  means 
for  climbing  trees  and  hanging  stands.  Re- 
gardless of  the  equipment  chosen,  never 
climb  without  a safety  belt  or  harness  and 
be  sure  to  fasten  yourself  to  the  tree  as  soon 
as  your  feet  leave  the  ground,  not  just  when 
you’re  in  the  stand.  Always  check  your 
steps,  ladder  and  fastening  belts  before  be- 
ginning to  climb.  Doing  so  will  guarantee 
you  will  have  a safe  if  not  successful  sea- 
son. □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


Now  that  the  early  muzzle-loader  season  has  be- 
come established  in  Penn’s  Woods,  and  in-lines  are 
permitted,  here’s  what  you  need  to  get  started. 

In-Line  Basics 


This  year  marks  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  Pennsylvania’s  flintlock  deer 
season,  and  after  three  decades,  things  have 
certainly  changed.  The  ranks  of  smokepole 
hunters  has  swelled,  particularly  since  the 
inception  of  the  October  muzzleloader  sea- 
son, and  since  2003,  what  many  hunters 
are  bringing  to  the  October  woods  is  very 
different  from  the  long-barreled  Pennsyl- 
vania Longrifle.  In-line  percussion  rifles 
look  and  shoot  differently  and  need  a whole 
new  set  of  “basics”  to  he  used  effectively 
on  whitetails. 

In-line  percussion  muzzleloading  rifles 
share  one  thing  in  common  with  flintlocks: 
they  load  from  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Ev- 
erything else,  from  the  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel, to  the  scopes  that  sit  atop  their  fiber 
optic-sighted  barrels,  is  definitely  different. 
While  this  doesn’t  set  well  with  many 
primitive  flintlock  hunters,  many  newcom- 
ers to  muzzleloader  deer  hunting  have  wel- 
comed it.  So,  if  this  new  high-tech  version 
of  an  old  fashioned  sport  lights  your  fire, 
and  you’re  ready  to  buy  one  of  these  new 
high-tech  muzzleloaders,  let’s  take  a look 
at  the  in-line  basics. 

Buying  a new  rifle  is  a personal  deci- 
sion, because  it  affects  the  way  you  will 
hunt  and  enjoy  yout  sport.  So  the  most 
basic  question  that  needs  to  he  addressed 
is;  “Which  in-line  is  best  for  me?” 

To  answer  that  question,  you  first  need 
to  consider  your  budget.  Affordable  in-lines 


can  be  had  for  less  than  most  new  flint- 
locks, just  under  $200.  Tradition’s  Thun- 
der Bolt,  CVA’s  Staghorn,  MagBolt,  Op- 
tima and  HunterBolt,  as  well  as  other 
manufacturers’  offerings  make  it  affordable 
for  just  about  anybody  to  get  into  in-line 
mtizzleloader  hunting.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  in-line  spectrum  there  are  Thomp- 
son/Center’s Omega,  Knight  Rifles’  DISC 
Elite,  Extreme  and  Knight  Master  Hunter, 
which  can  rock  your  wallet  for  $400  to 
$1000.  There  are  about  three  dozen  other 
models  from  various  manufacturers  that  fall 
within  the  middle  of  this  range.  The  price 
of  the  rifle  should  not  be  the  only  consid- 
eration — performance  should  be,  too.  If 
the  gun  doesn’t  load  easily  and  shoot  ac- 
curately, it  isn’t  worth  any  price.  If  the  gun 
doesn’t  disassemble  and  clean  easily,  you’re 
asking  for  problems  down  the  road.  And 
way  down  the  list  for  in-lines,  if  the  gun 
doesn’t  look  pretty,  well,  who  cares? 

Having  noted  all  of  that,  let’s  consider 
what  drives  accuracy  and  performance  — 
the  barrel.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that 
in-line  percussion  rifles  are  not,  and  never 
will  be,  high  velocity,  long-range,  repeat- 
ing rifles. 

Compare  the  ballistics  from  a high  per- 
formance in-line  to  any  run-of-the-mill  30- 
caliber  centerfire  cartridge,  and  the  car- 
tridge gun  will  win  every  time.  My  vintage 
WWI  ’03  .30-06  is  far  superior  in  velocity 
and  accuracy  than  the  best  of  my  stable  of 
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in-lines.  Don’t  assume  that  in-line 
muzzleloaders  will  deliver  what  modern 
centerfires  can.  This  just  won’t  happen.  So, 
if  velocity  isn’t  the  major  ingredient  in 
delivering  accuracy  and  performance  in  a 
muzzleloader,  what  is?  Power.  Power  with 
a muzzleloader  is  the  result  of  sending  a 
large  mass  (the  bullet)  downrange  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  speed.  In  other  words, 
the  crushing  energy  of  a muzzleloading 
round  leans  on  mass,  not  velocity,  to  do  its 
job  efficiently.  “Crushing  energy”  is  the 
correct  expression  for  muzzleloaders  when 
you  consider  that  heavy  bullets  carry  the 
necessary  foot-pounds  of  energy  to  anchor 
the  biggest  of  North  America’s  game,  let 
alone  a puny  whitetail.  To  adequately  fire 
those  big  rounds  and  hefty  powder  charges, 
the  barrel  needs  some  key  ingredients. 

The  first  is  caliber.  Currently,  in-line 
rifles  can  be  acquired  with  45-,  50-,  52-  and 
54-caliber  bores,  but  without  a doubt,  the 
50-caliber  has  become  the  most  popular. 
Why?  While  it  could  be  attributed  to 
Jeremiah  Johnson’s  Hawkens  hype,  or  mass 
marketing,  this  caliber  probably  gained  its 
greatest  popularity  during  the  30-year 
roundball  era  in  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  the 
in-lines.  The  reasoning  was  simply  a mat- 
ter of  geometry.  The  only  way  to  increase 
mass  and,  thus,  energy  over  the  minimum 
legal  44-caliber  roundball  was  by  going  to 
a larger  diameter.  To  quickly  dispatch  a 
deer,  the  45-caliber  roundball  carries 
enough  energy  out  to  50  yards,  hut  many 
hunters  have  opportunities  at  greater  dis- 


tances. Manufacturers  watched  the  market 
go  from  the  45-  to  the  50-  and  54-caliher, 
with  most  deer  hunters  opting  tor  the  half- 
inch bore  — the  50-caliher. 

In  the  late  1990s  the  use  of  conoidal 
slugs  (pointed  bullets)  became  more  wide- 
spread. Their  longer  sectional  density  and 
high  ballistic  coefficients  offer  higher  re- 
tained energy  at  longer  distances  than 
roundhalls.  They  also  could  increase  their 
mass  and  energy  by  simply  getting  longer, 
while  the  bore  size  stayed  the  same.  As  a 
result,  the  higher  velocities  of  the  .50s  over 
the  .54s,  along  with  their  ability  to  use  vari- 
ous bullet  weights,  made  them  a logical 
choice. 

The  second  key  ingredient  is  rifling.  In 
order  for  an  elongated  bullet  to  fly  accu- 
rately, it  needs  gyroscopic  rotation,  in  other 
words,  spin.  While  roundhalls  need  slow 
rotation  to  stabilize  their  high  speed  flights 
to  the  target,  bullets  need  a whole  lot  more. 
Look  for  a rate  of  rifling  twist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1:24  (one  rotation  in  24”)  to 
1:32.  This  spin  stabilizes  bullets  in  their 
long  flights,  and  is  particularly  important 
when  they  pass  the  100-yard  mark. 

While  the  depth  of  the  grooves  of  the 
rifling  is  not  as  critical  as  the  rate  of  twist, 
most  in-line  barrels  are  the  same.  They  are 
button-rifled  hydraulically,  which  results  in 
a shallow-groove  depth  in  the  0.005  range. 
This  shallow  rifling  works  well  with  bul- 
lets, because  the  groove  doesn’t  need  to 
allow  for  the  compression  of  a patch  around 
a hall.  But  if  you’re  entertaining  the  idea 
of  using  a roundball  in  that  new 
in-line,  then  shallow-groove  ri- 
fling is  not  your  best  choice.  You 
will  need  to  look  at  a barrel  that 
provides  an  8-  to  12-thousandth 

ONE  THING  all  in-lines  have  in 
common  is  the  fast  rate  of  twist 
in  the  rifling.  This  is  necessary 
for  stabilizing  sabotted  bullets. 
Pictured  here,  from  top  to 
bottom,  are  the  Knight  MK-85 
and  DISC,  Traditions  Lightning, 
and  Remington  700ML. 
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IN-LINES  CAN  BE  quite  accurate 
at  long  distances  because  of  the 
advantage  of  scopes.  But  October 
foliage  often  negates  that 
advantage.  Fiber  optics  and  low- 
power  or  variable-power  scopes 
are  a better  choice  than  fixed, 
high-power  scopes.  Just  like  any 
other  rifle,  it's  important  to  spend 
some  time  on  the  range  before 
taking  it  into  the  woods  to 
become  familiar  with  how  the  gun 
feels  and  acts  when  shot. 


groove  cut  into  the  here’s  rifling. 

The  third  key  ingredient  is  bar- 
rel  length  and  composition.  Barrel 
length  is  not  as  critical  as  rifling 
rates  and  depths  of  groove,  but  mar- 
keting has  convinced  shooters  that 
longer  barrels  are  better.  The  logic 
behind  that  owes  its  existence  to 
Pyrodex  and  Triple  Se7en  pellets. 
With  many  in-line  barrel  lengths 
running  between  22  and  30  inches, 
some  manufacturers  believe  that 


any  barrel  length  under  26  inches 
will  he  too  short  to  totally  burn  three  50- 
caliher  pellets.  The  real  truth  is  that  you 
lose  only  about  10  feet  per  second  velocity 
for  each  inch  of  barrel  that  is  shorter  than 
26  inches.  Longer  barrels  do,  however,  give 
a longer  sighting  radius  with  open  sights. 
In  other  words,  they  can  he  a bit  more  ac- 
curate. Shorter-barreled  rifles,  however,  are 
lighter,  many  under  seven  pounds,  while 
their  counterparts  tip  the  scales  from  8 to 
10  pounds. 

Barrel  composition,  regardless  of 
whether  you  choose  blued  steel,  nickel  or 
stainless,  has  more  to  do  with  cosmetics 
than  performance.  But  fluting,  external 
grooves  cut  into  the  outside  of  the  barrel, 
will  reduce  weight  and  increase  stiffness, 
which  dampens  barrel  whip.  Porting,  slots 


Fun  Game  answers: 

1)  500,  15,  600;  2)  80,  200;  3)  15, 
3,  50;  4)  2,  20,  5;  5)  1,850. 


cut  through  the  barrel  at  the  muzzle,  re- 
duces barrel  jump,  but  can  be  a real  bugger 
to  clean,  even  with  the  cleaner  burning 
replica  powders. 

Finally,  the  fourth  key  ingredient  to  in- 
line barrel  performance  is  the  sighting  sys- 
tem. Without  a doubt,  you  can  shoot  only 
as  accurately  as  you  can  see.  After  all,  ac- 
curacy harvests  whitetails,  not  overwhelm- 
ing power.  While  open  sights  usually  come 
standard  on  in-lines,  fiber  optic  sights  will 
enhance  the  sight  picture  in  the  low  light 
conditions  found  in  woods  settings.  But, 
because  scopes  are  legal  in  the  October 
muzzleloading  season,  you  might  want  to 
consider  using  one. 

Scopes  restrict  a shooter’s  field  of  view, 
hut  their  magnification  can  make  for  ac- 
curate shots  at  more  distant  targets.  Lower 
power  variable  scopes  may  be  the  best 
choice,  because  they  allow  the  shooter  to 
adjust  to  changes  from  dense  undergrowth 
to  open  fields. 

The  next  component  that  needs  con- 
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sideration  before  purchasing  an  in-line  is 
the  lock.  In-line  percussion  locks  are  avail- 
able in  five  ignition  configurations;  1 ) A 
standard  #11  percussion  cap  lock;  2)  an 
optional  #2  Musket  Cap  lock;  3)  a #209 
shotgun  primer  ignition  lock;  4)  Knight 
DISC  and  full  plastic  jacket  locks;  and  5) 
a small  rifle  primer  lock.  Each  of  them  is 
capable  of  igniting  both  hulk  black  pow- 
ders and  replica  powders,  as  well  as  pellets. 
But,  when  the  chips  are  down  and  the 
weather  turns  sour,  it’s  nice  to  have  a per- 
cussion cap  that  delivers  the  largest,  hot- 
test volume  of  powder-igniting  gas  that  you 
can  have.  That  tips  the  odds  in  favor  of 
the  #209  shotgun  primer,  which  has 
quickly  become  the  industry  standard. 

There  are  currently  four  popular  types 
of  lock  actions  for  in-line  muzzleloaders. 
The  earliest  design  was  the  “striker.”  A slid- 
ing bolt  is  spring  driven  forward  into  the 
percussion  cap.  It’s  a simple  design  and  al- 
lows for  a double  safety,  such  as  is  found 
on  Knight  rifles.  Strikers  are  found  on 
models  from  Knight,  T/C,  Traditions, 
CVA,  Marlin,  Lyman,  White,  Conic,  Navy 
Arms,  Cabela’s,  Bass  Pro  Shops,  Millenium 
Designed  Muzzleloaders  and  others. 

The  second  lock  system  is  the  rolling 
hlock/hammer  design.  This  lock  is  limited 
to  a few  specialty  guns  made  by  Pedersoli 
for  Cabela’s.  Reminiscent  of  rolling  block 
guns  popular  after  the  Civil  War,  it’s  a 
strong  and  easy  to  clean  lock. 

The  third  lock  design  is  one  that  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  centerfire  riflemen  — the 
percussion  bolt  action.  Increasingly  popu- 
lar, the  strong  and  safe  bolt  design  is  found 
on  Remingtons,  Traditions,  CVAs,  Knights 
and  other  top  of  the  class  in-lines. 

The  fourth  design  has  been  extremely 
successful  for  Thompson/Center.  The 
break  action  in-line,  similar  to  break  ac- 
tion shotguns,  is  found  on  the  T/C  Encore 
209x50,  the  MDD  Buck-Waka,  and  the 
swinging  block  breech  design  of  the  T/C 
Omega.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  clean 
in-line  percussion  systems,  because  the 
entire  breech/nipple  is  exposed  for  easy 


access. 

The  last  piece  of  the  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  puzzle  is  the  part  that  holds  the  other 
two  together  — the  stock.  While  figured 
wood  has  long  held  a special  spot  in  gun 
collectors’  hearts,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  ignite 
the  imagination  of  high-tech  in-line  manu- 
facturers. Synthetic  stocks  of  plastic,  fiber- 
glass and  carbon  fiber  composites  are  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  Synthetic  stocks 
do  not  swell  in  moisture  or  shrink  in  heat, 
and  do  not  affect  accuracy  in  adverse 
weather  as  wood  can.  There  are  a few 
things  that  buyers  should  look  for  in  a syn- 
thetic, though.  First,  make  sure  that  the 
stock  fits  your  body  size  and  conformation. 
If  you  need  a high  comb  or  cheekpiece  on 
the  buttstock  for  proper  scope  alignment, 
make  sure  it’s  there.  Recoil  pads  are  a good 
idea  if  you  plan  to  shoot  150-grain  loads 
behind  a 300-grain  bullet.  A sling  makes 
the  rifle  pleasant  to  carry  on  those  long 
walks  to  the  stand,  and  the  stock  should 
have  good  gripping  surfaces.  This  was  once 
created  by  checkering  wood,  but  now  is 
replaced  with  impressed  checkering,  or 
raised  contact  surfaces.  Thumbhole  stocks 
are  great  for  target  shooting,  but  aren’t 
necessary  for  hunting.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  idea  of  synthetic  stocks 
is  to  reduce  weight  for  ease  of  carrying. 

While  we  didn’t  discuss  loads  for  these 
high-tech  muzzleloaders,  and  that  may  he 
fodder  for  a future  column,  if  a buyer  sticks 
to  the  basics  of  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  you 
should  do  well  with  the  equipment  that 
gets  you  into  the  October  hunt.  Good  luck 
and  shoot  straight.  □ 


In-line  propelled  sabot  slugs  are  lethal 
out  to  1 V2  miles,  versus  the  roundball, 
which  is  limited  to  a maximum  flight 
of  800  yards.  This  is  a consideration 
when  taking  shots  through  the  thick 
foliage  in  October  or  when  hunting  in 
populated  regions.  The  bottom  line, 
though,  is  to  know  your  target  and 
what's  beyond. 
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CAN’T  HELP  MYSELF.  Whenever  Pm  walking  in  the  woods,  regardless  of  the 
season,  when  1 pass  a black  hirch  tree  1 always  reach  out  and  snap  off  a slender  twig. 
It’s  an  unconscious  habit;  1 don’t  have  to  look  at  the  oblong,  lightly  serrated  leaves  in 


summer,  or  in  winter  the  smooth,  purplish 
autopilot  — the  frayed  end  goes  in  my 
in  time  with  my  footsteps.  The  faint  win- 
“birch  beer”  tang,  always  makes  me  feel 

A tew  months  ago,  I 
high  flat  in  the  moun' 
cusp  of  summer,  a 
the  horizon  had  an 
your  finger.  A 
along  an  old  pipe- 
up  thick  and 
and  of  course  1 had 

“What’s  that?”  my 
broke  off  another  twig  and 
Connor  eyed  it  suspiciously,  as 
to  do.  “Go  on,  try  it,”  1 said.  He 
though  it  were  a live  electrical  wire,  try- 
or  his  lips.  “No,”  1 said,  sighing  a hit,  “you 
chomped  elown  a couple  of  times  like  a 
started  spitting  pieces  of  hark.  “Tastes  like 

“Well  no  wonder,”  1 said,  handing  him 
bruise  the  bark  with  your  teeth.”  He  gave 
looks,  hut  tried  it  — and  then  broke  into 
he  said. 

That  evening,  Connor  was  sitting  on  the 
pocket  knife  in  his  hand,  whittling  a piece 


i 3 


bark  with  its  tiny  white  flecks.  I’m  on 
mouth,  and  1 gently  chew  the  bark 
tergreen  flavor,  that  quintessential 
about  10  years  old. 
was  hiking  in  Potter  County,  on  a 
tains  — one  of  those  days  on  the 
rare,  sparkling  morning  when 
edge  on  which  you  could  cut 
couple  of  us  were  bushwhacking 
line,  abandoned  for  years  and  grown 
jungly.  Most  of  it  was  hirch, 
a sprig  in  my  mouth, 
nephew  asked,  so  1 
handed  it  to  him. 
lO-year-olds  are  wont 
put  it  in  his  mouth  as 
ing  not  to  touch  it  with  his  tongue 
need  to  chew  the  hark.”  So  then  he 
dog  with  a bone,  made  a face,  and 
wood,”  he  said. 

still  another  twig.  “Be  gentle.  Just 
me  one  of  those  “My  uncle  is  crazy” 
a hig  smile.  “It  tastes  like  teaberry!” 


edge  of  the  cabin  porch,  his  red 
of  wood.  1 watched  quietly  from 
the  door  as  his  forehead  pinched  in  concentration  and  white  slivers  fell  around  his  feet. 
1 tried  to  see  what  he  was  making,  hut  then  he  stopped,  carefully  folded  up  his  knife,  and 
put  a slender  hirch  twig,  neatly  trimmed,  into  his  mouth.  He  leaned  back  and  stared  off 
into  the  dark  woods,  rolling  that  aromatic  twig 
hack  and  forth. 

Sometimes,  we  pass  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  to  the  next  generation.  Sometimes,  all  we 
do  is  pass  on  the  taste  of  home  — and  who’s  to 
say  that  they  aren’t  exactly  the  same  thing? 
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Game  News  Patches 


Two  now  patches  to  commemo- 
rate the  75th  ann'wereaty  of 
Game  Newo  are  now  available. 

The  flrot  in  what  will  become  a 
oerieo  of  Field  Note  patches 
designed  by,  of  couree,  Nick 
Koeato,  and  a “75  yearo  of 
Game  News”  patch  deeii^ned 
by  lonQ-time  Game  Newe 
artiet  Mark  Anderaon  are  both 
cure  to  be  hita  for  Game  Newa 
fana  and  patch  collectora. 

The  4-inch  embroidered  patchea 
are  $4.71  each,  plua  a&h.  FA  reai- 
denta  add  6%  atate  aaiea  tax. 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6,00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20,00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6,95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $3.95 


Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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Ihbrhappfes, 
by  Chuck 


Pennsylyania 

WiJdlife;  jevvfe.fV 
Cuidej  by  Kofijy 
'^d  Hal  Korber, 

; Matures  93  sites 
noted  for' thek 
wildlife  viewihg 
: potential.  Direc- 

tions, mgpy  and^ 
photos  included. 

Price:  $12.26 


Permsylvania  Game 
, Godkbdoli‘/s  a collection  of 
nearly  200' recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so  popular, 

' r ■ game  anithdls. 

- Price:  $4?7l 


S&H  Charges 

$1.00  to  $6.qR=  $1.26'.i 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.96"  . 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
'$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
,$l50cpi  to  $200.00-  $12.95 
$20p.0i  to  $250,0q  = $14.^ 
0v'er$250.00?$fe.95'  ^ 


Wildlife  of  Pennsylvani 
and  the  Northeast,  by 
Chuck  Fergus  blends  soi 
scientific  information  w. 
his  own  antecdotes.  Co\ 
birds  and  marhmals,  al 
with  reptiles,  amphibia 
and  fish,  438  pages. 
Price:  $1.9  95 


WILDLIFE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PA  residerits  add  sales  tax.  Make  check  or 
money  or'cjer  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  and 
order  from:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Dept, 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Aye.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  IQ- 
9797,  or  call  1 ;888-888-34$9;  Visa,  Discover, 
MasterCard  and  American/Express  accepted. 


For  more  bn  wh^t  the 
PGC  offers,  yisit  vthe. 
"Outdoor  Shop''  at 
www.pgCiState.pa.us 


PGC 
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Trees  of  Pennsylvania  ai 
the  Northeast,  by  Chuc 
Fergus  is  a handbook  fo 
identifying  60  species  oi 
trees,  complete  with  < 
illustrations  and  narra- 
tives, 320  pages. 

Price:  $19.95 


Pennsylvania 
Game  Commis- 
sion: 1895-1995, 
by  foe  Kosack, 
covers  the  agency's 
first  100  years  and 
includes  more  than 
60  historical 
photographs. 
Price:  $12.26 
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Cone  for  the  Day  is  a compilation 
of  Game  News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed  wildlife 
artist  and  naturalist,  the  late  Ned 

Smith. 


"jSirds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
' 214-page  hprdcover  by 
fame's- and'  Lillian 
Wakeley,  detdll's  bird's 
most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  Information  oni: 

Xheir  biology  and 
behavior.  " " 

Price: 

$12,26,  P^nsii^aiiya 
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Fergus  IS  a 
new  cdllectidn  of  favorites  from 
this  pbpuldr  Game  N e ws 
cofumnist,  272  pages. 

Price:  $16.95 
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More  Merger  Testimony 
from  the  PFSC 

Good  afternoon  Representative  Gergely,  committee  members,  and  guests. 

My  name  is  Melody  Zullinger.  I am  the  Executive  Director  for  the  PA  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Cluhs.  The  PFSC  represents  approximately  73,000  memhers,  including 
337  clubs,  and  we  have  county  affiliates  in  52  of  67  counties  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Our  organization’s  primary  issue  this  legislative  session  is  the  idea  of  merging  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 
Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  a merger,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  any  report  that 
addresses  the  impact  upon  the  resource,  both  aquatic  and  wildlife,  or  the  impact  on 
customer  service,  and  we  believe  those  are  two  of  the  most  critical  issues  that  need  to 
he  addressed. 

For  eight  months  the  Committee  labored  to  prepare  a document  designed  to  justify 
a merger.  And  the  best  the  Committee  could  come  up  with  was  a gratuitous  $5  million 
savings.  Using  this  questionable  savings  to  justify  a merget  makes  about  as  much  sense 
as  cutting  off  a foot  so  you  only  have  to  buy  one  shoe.  And  it  was  stated  in  the  report, 
that  the  report  was  not  recommending  a merger.  1 believe  the  report  is  actually  a stunning 
endorsement  for  the  exemplary  performance  of  our  two  independent  agencies. 

Our  position  is  what  it  is  for  two  basic  and  extremely  important  reasons:  resource 
protection  and  trust.  I’d  like  to  pose  a few  questions  to  you.  Representative  Gergely, 
and  you  may  feel  free  to  pose  them  to  your  constituents.  Who  is  your  “game  warden”? 
Who  is  your  “fish  warden”?  Who  is  your  forest  ranger?  Who  is  your  park  ranger?  We 
believe,  when  asked,  a large  majority  of  hunters/trappers/anglers/boaters  will  know  who 
their  fish  and  game  conservation  officers  are,  but  will  not  have  a clue  as  to  who  their 
forest  or  park  rangers  are.  And  we  further  believe  the  answers  to  the  last  two  will  be  the 
futute  trend  of  any  merged  agency.  To  state  that  isn’t  true  - well,  we’d  like  to  see  it 
spelled  out  in  a study,  because  it  sure  isn’t  in  this  latest  one. 

We  remain  opposed  to  any  merger  of  the  agencies  based  on  the  study  of  Fiouse 
Resolution  15,  and  given  Representative  Smith’s  recent  Fiouse  Memo  regarding  the 
controversy  surrounding  this  issue,  we  would  like  you  and/or  your  colleagues  to  consider 
putting  forth  a Resolution  asking  that  no  legislation  nor  amendments  to  legislation  be 
considered  this  session  which  requires  a merger  of  the  PGC  and  PFBC.  That  would 
certainly  bring  to  light  those  who  continue  to  claim  this  is  a nondssue,  hut  will  not 
state  a position  on  it,  and  would  pethaps  put  this  issue  to  rest. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  organization’s  views  today,  and  please 
keep  in  mind,  come  November,  we  will  remember,  whether  it’s  November  2004  or 
November  2006. 

Pd  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

— Presented  at  a Fiouse  Democratic  Policy  Committee  Idearing 

March  11,  2004 
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Editor: 

I am  an  activated  Army  Reserve  soldier  stationed  in 
Baghdad,  Iraq.  A couple  months  ago  a friend  sent  me  a box 
from  home  and  in  it  were  several  issues  of  Game  News  from  a 
gentleman  1 didn’t  know.  I enjoyed  them  so  much  as  a stress 
reliever,  it  seemed  after  a few  moments  I was  in  the  woods  of 
Venango  County  at  my  camp  or  calling  coyotes  in  the  hollow. 

I wrote  and  thanked  Walter  Ritts  of  Knox,  as  his  address  was 
on  one  of  the  issues,  and  he  has  since  been  sending  me  his 
issues  when  he’s  finished  with  them.  1 believe  Walter  and  I 
will  have  a few  good  conversations  at  camp  when  I get  home. 
My  thanks  to  you  for  providing  such  quality  reading  in  your 
magazine,  and  to  Walter  for  passing  it  along  to  the  troops. 

Spc  Marshall  M.  Miller 
A Co  458™  Combat  Engineer  Battalion 


Editor: 

A February  feature, 
“Shocking  Development,” 
about  deer  being  electrocuted 
when  an  electric  utility  pole 
was  knocked  down,  should 
have  contained  one 
important  fact:  downed  wires 
may  still  be  energized. 

As  a utility  company 
lineman  for  23  years,  I’ve 
seen  energized  lines  on  the 
ground,  where  they  pose  a 
tremendous  threat.  People 
should  never  go  near  any 
wires  on  the  ground,  for  any 
reason.  Instead,  please  call 
your  local  utility  company 
right  away. 

Rick  Sauer 
Myerstown,  Pa 

Editor: 

As  the  librarian  for  the 
Slippery  Rock  Middle 
School,  I wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  complimentary  Game 
News  subscription  you 
provide  for  our  library.  It 
continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  periodicals 
in  our  library. 

1 hope  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  receiving  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  News 
during  the  2004-05  school 
year. 

K.  Boomer 
Slippery  Rock 

The  Game  Commission  is 
pleased  to  provide  complimen- 
tary Game  News  subscriptions 
to  all  public  libraries  in  the 
state. 

Editor: 

1 look  forward  to  every 
issue,  and  have  found  all  the 
merger  information  interest- 
ing. 

1 hope  you  keep  your 


departments  separate.  Things 
aren’t  that  simple  in  New 
York.  Over  several  years, 
several  departments  have 
been  merged  into  one  state 
agency,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Conserva- 
tion, and  funding  for  fish  and 
game  is  iffy  at  best. 

Its  publication,  “The 
Conservationist,”  has  little  if 
anything  about  hunting. 

I look  forward  to  your 


magazine  and  hope  you  can 
keep  your  departments 
separate. 

G.  Snyder 
Baldwinsville 

Editor: 

What  a beautiful  cover  on 
your  July  issue.  I can’t 
believe,  though,  that  you 
didn’t  include  an  elk. 


E.  Capp 
Elizabethtown 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Eileen  and  I had  been  trout  fishing 
along  a small  stream  in  Somerset 
County,  and  were  trudging  the  wooded 
trail  hack  to  the  car.  It  was  almost  dark, 
but  the  lane  was  familiar,  and  we  enjoyed 
the  walk.  This  is  one  of  those  special  places 
that  invigorates  us,  even  though  the  trail 
is  “haunted.”  As  we  walked  I kept  looking 
behind  me,  seeking  the  source  of  the  slap- 
ping sound  that  seemed  to  he  following  us. 
It  was  the  sound  of  loose  hip  boot  straps 
slapping  merrily  against  the  side  of  the 
thighs  with  each  step. 

I knew  that  sound  well,  for  so  many 
times  in  the  past  I had  made  my  way  down 
this  rock-strewn  pathway  with  another 
angler,  a fishing  companion  that  had 
guided  a younger  George  on  many  deer 
hunting  trips.  It  was  John  Daniels  who  had 
first  shown  me  this  stretch  of  stream,  and 
each  time  I return  to  the  brook  trout  there 
I think  of  the  kibitzing  we  did  on  the  re- 
turn trip  to  the  car,  but  most  of  all  I re- 
member those  slapping  loose  boot  straps. 

John  was  a bit  older  and  far  more  expe- 
rienced than  I when  we  first  hunted  to- 
gether. Married  to  my  wife’s  sister,  Pauline, 
it  was  natural  that  I gravitated  to  the  older 
outdoorsman.  Eate  evenings  we  sat  around 
and  talked  about  forays  into  the  wilds  of 
Potter  County.  He  remembered  trips  made 
well  before  the  Japanese  dropped  bombs 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and,  in  fact,  he  was  on 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  Army  browns 
when  the  Japanese  attacked.  Later  he 
earned  three  Bronze  Stars  and  a Legion  of 
Merit  in  combat  at  places  such  as 
Guadalcanal  and  the  Philippines. 

It  would  be  years  before  he  would  talk 
of  his  wartime  experiences,  but  he  had  no 
trouble  talking  about  the  big  bucks  that  had 
slipped  by  him.  That  was  the  early  to  mid- 
’50s,  and  few  hunters  besides  John  were 
pursuing  whitetails  here  in  Washington 
County.  Not  that  we  were  overrun  with 
deer.  You  could  hunt  all  day  without  see- 
ing another  hunter,  but  also  without  see- 
ing a deer  or  even  a track,  but  the  ones 
that  were  around  were  often  real  trophies. 


In  1971,  during  a hunt  with  John, 
I took  a fine  buck,  which  inspired  me 
to  start  writing  about  deer  and  deer 
hunting.  My  first  article,  “Jinx  Buck,” 
was  published  in  Game  News  and  de- 
scribed the  taking  of  a great  10-point. 
Actually,  John  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  downing  of  that  buck  as  I did.  I 
remember  the  unusually  warm  day  and 
our  excitement  when  we  jumped  it 
from  its  bed.  Later,  I knelt  beside  my 
hrother-in-law  as  he  carefully  exam- 
ined the  disturbed  earth.  He  grinned 
and  said,  “Yep.  He  went  that  way.”  I 
couldn’t  see  what  he  had  noticed,  hut 
I never  questioned  his  decisions  or 
knowledge.  He  was  the  tracker,  hut  it 
was  I who  picked  up  on  the  dog  bark- 
ing that  led  us  to  the  buck  after  we 
had  lost  the  trail.  I was  the  hunter  who 
pulled  the  trigger,  too,  hut  in  reality, 
the  two  of  us  bagged  that  buck. 

As  the  Years  Went  By 

As  the  years  went  by,  John  and  I 
hunted  together  less  and  less.  Each 
deer  season  I would  find  his  old  blue 
Chevy  parked  in  my  yard  and  knew 
he  was  out  at  the  big  oak  tree.  Eileen 
and  I would  be  gone  well  before  dawn, 
heading  for  our  stands  near  home,  but 
when  we  returned  in  the  evening  we’d 
find  the  Chevy  pulled  to  the  side  so 
we  had  room  to  park.  It  was  a long 
walk  to  and  from  the  oak,  and  about 
5:30  I would  start  watching  for  him. 
Most  of  the  time  we  would  hear  a tap- 
ping on  the  door.  He  always  said  he 
wanted  to  hear  about  our  day,  and 
we’d  talk  about  deer  that  slipped  hy 
us  or  missed  shots.  He  never  stayed  for 
dinner,  because  he  knew  Polly  was 
waiting  for  him  at  home. 

I remember  the  time  a buck  peeked 
around  the  oak  for  a look  at  John,  and 
until  the  day  he  passed  away,  John 
swore  the  buck  had  come  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree  and  stuck  its  head 
around  the  trunk  to  look  at  him  from 
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a distance  of  a yard,  so 
close  that  he  could 
feel  its  breath.  The 
last  time  we  vis- 
ited Polly  before 
she,  too,  passed 
away,  1 remember 
looking  at  the 
rack  on  the  wall 
and  thinking  that 
that  was  one  buck 
killed  by  curiosity. 

Oh,  how  1 miss 
John. 

Many  other  foot- 
steps accompany  me 
as  I fish  and  hunt.  1 
can  hear  some  now, 
and  a voice  that  calls, 

“Hey,  GEOrge!"  not 
“Hey,  George,”  because 
Gene  was  a southerner.  “Do 
you  think  rifling  twist  affects 
velocity  and  pressure?”  With  that, 
we  would  enter  a discussion  on  the  nu- 
ances of  guns,  chambers  and  reload- 
ing. I can’t  sit  at  the  reloading  bench 
without  feeling  Gene  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  He  was  not  much  of  a big 
game  hunter,  and  was  too  large  to 
walk  much,  but  he  knew  rifles,  car- 
tridges and  groundhog  hunting  better 
than  anyone.  He  was  a machinist  and 
built  the  first  bullet  concentricity 
gauges  1 ever  saw.  This  was  well  be- 
fore anyone  was  manufacturing  them. 

Back  in  1959  he  designed  a chro- 
nograph on  paper,  hut  none  of  us  had 
the  money  then  to  build  one.  Con- 
vinced that  the  sharper  the  rate  of 
twist  in  a barrel  the  more  pressure  you 
got,  he  believed  in  as  little  twist  as 
necessary.  When  he  built  a .243  it  had 
a l-in-12  twist,  because  he  knew  he 
had  little  use  for  the  heavier,  100- 
grain  bullets.  Did  the  l-in-12  twist 
shoot  better  than  a standard  1-in-lO? 
To  prove  that  the  twist  is  what  helped 
would  require  many,  many  barrels,  and 


more  money  than  1 
have,  but  1 can  say  his 
rifle  was  impressive 
and  a flat  shooter. 
When  it  came  to 
groundhog  hunt- 
ing, Gene  could 
shoot.  I’ll  never 
forget  him  saying 
that  if  a man 
doesn’t  get  to  go 
groundhog  hunting 
on  a regular  basis,  he 
could  become  “plumb 
sapped.” 

One  beautiful  Fourth 
of  July  day  it  had  been  at 
least  24  hours  since  we 
had  last  shot  a groundhog, 
and  the  women  were  plan- 
ning a cook  out.  We  were 
stuck.  As  family  gathered  and 
women  huddled,  talking  about 
whatever  it  is  women  discuss. 
Gene  and  1 sat  over  to  the  side, 
dreaming  of  groundhog  pastures  and  accu- 
rate rifles.  We  were  at  Gene’s  home,  about 
a mile  from  a good  hog  field,  and  it  was 
just  too  hard  to  resist.  Gene  sneaked  into 
the  house  and  got  his  rifle  and  off  we  went. 
After  all,  they  wouldn’t  miss  us  for  a half 
hour  or  so. 

1 have  often  thought  that  groundhog 
hunting  is  like  eating  potato  chips:  shoot 
one  and  you  have  to  shoot  another.  Geiae 
spotted  a chuck  right  off  the  bat,  at  about 
300  yards.  Boom!  One  less  alfalfa  eater. 
Soon  another  showed  up  and  the  scene  was 
repeated.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  days  when 
chucks  seemed  to  he  everywhere.  What’s 
a fellow  to  do?  When  the  fish  are  biting, 
you  just  have  to  fish,  and  when  the  hogs 
are  cooperating,  one  just  can’t  quit  hunt- 
ing. 

It  was  late  when  we  sheepishly  straggled 
home,  and  it  was  really  only  because  we 
had  run  out  of  ammo.  Guess  what?  Two 
Washington  County  chuck  hunters  slept 
on  their  respective  couches  for  the  next 
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couple  of  nights.  I still  wonder  how  our 
wives  put  up  with  Gene  and  yours  truly 
hack  then. 

Gene  moved  back  to  Kingsport,  Ten- 
nessee, and  we  stayed  in  touch  for  a few 
years,  but  Gene’s  health  deteriorated  and 
we  lost  touch.  When  I have  a problem  with 
a rifle,  or  with  reloading,  though,  I think 
about  what  Gene  would  do.  When  I hear 
footsteps  in  my  loading  room,  I don’t  panic. 
It’s  just  Gene. 

Of  all  my  friends,  the  least  excitable  was 
a co-worker,  Don  Spang.  Don  and  I shot  a 
few  groundhogs  together  and,  in  fact,  he 
hunted  with  Gene,  too.  Don  was  good  with 
a shotgun  and  equally  adept  with  a rifle. 
Back  then  we  used  to  compete  with  each 
other  over  who  shot  the  longest  distance 
and  who  missed  more  shots.  At  the  time  I 
held  the  record  for  the  farthest  shot,  which 
was  around  600  yards,  but  also  for  missing 
one  at  the  shortest  distance  — a chuck 
poked  its  head  up  just  feet  from  where  we 
were  sitting,  and  I missed  it.  My  excuse  was 
that  it  was  so  close  that  I couldn’t  see  it  in 
the  15x  Unertl.  I never  heard  the  end  of 
that  one. 

I remember  one  day  I had  bagged  ten 
chucks  and  Don  had  nine.  We  were  going 
to  quit  because  it  was  getting  late,  but  then 
a groundhog  stood  up  at  400  yards.  This 
was  Don’s  chance  to  tie  me,  but  as  he  took 
aim  I pointed  out  just 
how  important  this 
shot  was.  “If  you 
miss,  it  will  be  hard 
for  you  at  work  to- 
morrow. You  need  this 
one  bad.’’  Now,  Don  was 
the  calm,  steady  type  on 
the  surface,  but  I knew 
that  I could  get  to  him. 

He  shot  and  I watched 
the  cloud  of  dust  and  saw 
the  hog  scurry  to  its  hole. 

“You  missed,”  I exclaimed. 

“I  think  I hit  him,”  he  an- 
swered. 

“You’re  nuts,”  I said. 


“It  I find  blood,  will  you  admit  I hit 
him?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course,”  I said,  “hut  I know  you 
missed.” 

With  that  Don  walked  to  the 
groundhog’s  hole  and  crawled  around 
in  the  grass  for  what  seemed  like  an 
hour.  Finally,  he  made  his  way  back 
to  me  with  a piece  of  clover  with  a 
tiny  speck  of  blood  on  it. 

“You  so  and  so,”  I said.  “Let  me  see 
your  hands.  I think  you  cut  your  own 
hand  just  to  get  blood.” 

He  would  never  let  me  examine  his 
fingers,  and  to  this  day  I swear  he  did 
just  that  to  get  me  off  his  back.  Don 
was  a fun  guy  to  hunt  with,  and  I can 
still  picture  him  standing  there,  tall 
and  straight,  with  that  .222  slung  over 
his  hack,  or  his  40x  spotting  scope  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder. 

Don  and  I worked  in  the  same  de- 
partment at  J&L  Steel  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  I was  responsible  for  getting  him 
hooked  on  varmint  hunting.  Back 
then  we  were  lucky  to  own  a .22  rifle, 
a shotgun  and  a deer  rifle.  Being  a hit 
crazier  about  guns  than  most  people,  I 
also  owned  a varmint  outfit.  It  was  a 
Sako  .222  with  a lOx  Weaver  scope. 
Sometimes  when  I was  working  the  af- 
ternoon shift,  Don  would  stop  at  my 
house  and  borrow  my  Sako.  Finally, 
he  broke  down  and  bought  a 722 
Remington  in  .222.  Showing  it  to  a 
group  of  us  one  day,  another 
friend  noticed  the  trigger 
shoe  it  featured,  conceal- 
ing a broken  trigger. 
From  that  day  on  it 
was  Don’s  .222 
with  half  a trigger. 

One  day  during 
small  game  season 
I was  eating  sup- 
per after  working 
first  shift.  The 
phone  rang  and 
Don,  who  was  nor- 
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mally  calm,  sounded  extremely  ner- 
vous. He  was  at  work  but  had  been 
hunting  rabbits  just  up  the  road  from 
my  house.  As  he  quit  and  put  the 
heagle  in  the  car  he  had  to  hurry  to 
get  home  to  head  to  work,  and  had 
left  his  shotgun  leaning  against  a tree. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  check,  hoping  it 
was  still  there. 

The  place  where  he  had  parked  his 
car  was  a popular  spot  and  four  or  five 
hours  had  passed,  but  the  Remington 
pump  was  still  there.  Retrieving  the 
shotgun  1 drove  home  and  called  the 
mill.  “Hey,  Don,”  1 said,  “there’s  no 
shotgun  in  the  parking  spot.  Are  you 


sure  it’s  not  in  the  trunk  of  your  car?”  And 
so  I let  him  think  about  it  for  an  hour  be- 
fore 1 called  to  tell  him  the  truth.  He  would 
have  done  that  to  me.  These  days  that  .222 
with  the  half  trigger  rests  in  the  comer  near 
my  gun  cabinet.  It  keeps  me  in  touch  with 
my  late  friend. 

1 would  give  a lot  just  to  shoot  ground- 
hogs or  hunt  deer  with  him  again,  but, 
unfortunately,  he’s  somewhere  else,  hunt- 
ing I hope  with  John  and  Gene.  But  like 
the  others,  his  footsteps  are  always  there  if 
1 listen  for  them.  I’m  sure  you  have  your 
share  of  footsteps,  too.  They  are  the  foot- 
steps that  have  led  us  along  this  path  and 
make  us  what  we  are  today.  □ 
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Adult  buck  captures  increase  as  more 
than  2,000  deer  are  captured 


''Under-the-Net" 
Evaluation  of  Antler 
Restrictions 

By  Eric  Long  Chris  Rosenberry  Bret  Wallingford 

PSU  Graduate  Student  PGC  Wildlife  Biometrician  PGC  Deer  Biologist 


ON  MARCH  19,  2004,  biologist  aids 
Andy  Toric  and  Mike  Surmick,  and 
I (Eric  Long)  sat  hidden  in  our  truck  along 
a field  just  outside  the  small  town  of 
Coburn.  It  was  a clear  night,  with  the  tern- 
perature  hovering  around  freezing  and  the 
ground  covered  with  wet  snow.  The  three 
of  us  had  binoculars  and  night  vision  op- 
tics  and,  most  importantly,  a detonator 
wired  to  a rocket  net  strung  out  about  50 
yards  away.  The  net  was  folded  inconspicu- 
ously, and  we  had  baited  the  area  with 
about  100  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  Over  the 
previous  few  days  deer 
had  become  accustomed 
to  feeding  on  our  corn, 
and  we  hoped  tonight  — 
with  rockets  charged  and 
loaded  with  solid  rocket 
fuel  — would  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

Several  methods  were 
used  for  trapping  deer, 
including  clover  traps, 
drop  nets,  rocket  nets,  a 
helicopter  and  dart  guns. 

Here  ERIC  LONG,  JIM 
SINCLAIR  and  PAULA 
MOONEY  set  up  a rocket 
net  site. 


We  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 
Around  6:30,  eight  deer  made  their 
way  out  of  the  woods  and  down  the 
hill  toward  the  corn.  Pausing  every  so 
often  to  scratch  at  the  snow,  they  ob- 
viously were  more  interested  in  our 
bait.  First  one  and  then  two  deer  made 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  corn,  and  before 
long  other  deer  started  to  trickle  down 
toward  the  baited  net.  As  the  deer 
came  closer,  we  waited  and  watched, 
trying  not  to  move. 

Trapping  deer  is  a lot  like  gambling: 


Danielle  Garneau 
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Year 

Figure  1.  Increasing  percent  of  adult  bucks 

CAPTURED  OVER  THE  STUDY. 


When  a couple  deer  make  it  to  the  hait 
ahead  of  the  others,  we  are  faced  with 
the  decision  to  take  them  or  hold  our 
hand  and  hope  others  follow.  On  some 
past  occasions  we  were  too  greedy,  and 
something  spooked  the  deer  before  we 
could  trap  them.  Other  times,  our  pa- 
tience  paid  off  and  the  entire  group 
eventually  worked  its  way  to  the  hait. 
This  night,  when  six  of  the  eight  deer 
made  it  to  the  hait  and  the  other  two 
did  not  look  particularly  interested,  we 
decided  to  take  what  we  ccxild  get. 

Andy  held  the  detonator  as  Mike 
and  1 spotted  for  him.  When  all  six  deer 
had  their  heads  lowered  and  were  feed- 
ing on  the  corn,  we  gave  Andy  the 
green  light  and  he  hit  the  hutton.  Im- 
mediately, three  rockets  with  the  large 
net  trailing  behind  arced  over  the  deer. 
The  deer  turned  and  tried  to  run,  hut 
the  net  fell  over  them. 

Andy,  Mike  and  I hurst  out  of  the 
truck  and  dashed  toward  the  net,  hut 
before  we  could  get  there,  three  of  the 
six  deer  managed  to  escape  from  the 
net  and  bolted  hack  into  the  woods. 
The  other  three  had  become  en- 
tangled, and  the  three  of  us,  together 
with  some  landowners  and  volunteers 


who  had  been  waiting  nearby,  converged 
on  the  deer  and  quickly  inventoried  our 
catch. 

My  deer  had  the  telltale  pedicels  of  an 
adult  buck  that  had  recently  shed  his  ant- 
lers. Andy’s  deer  also  had  bare  pedicels, 
indicating  it,  too,  was  an  antlered  buck  that 
had  survived  the  hunting  seasons.  Mike’s 
deer  was  easier  to  identify,  as  it  still  sported 
a single  forked  antler  that  was  unusually 
late  in  falling  ofl.  Capturing  three  deer  and 
having  all  of  them  turn  out  to  be  adult 
bucks  is  something  that  never  happened 
the  first  year  of  our  study.  After  drugging 
the  deer  to  calm  them,  we  untangled  them 
from  the  net,  equipped  them  with  radio- 
transmitters and  numbered  ear  tags,  and 
released  them,  “on  air,”  back  into  the 
woods. 

The  Buck  Ecology  Study  began  in  De- 
cember 2001,  in  Armstrong  and  Centre 
counties,  to  monitor  the  impact  of  antler 
restrictions.  We  chose  those  counties  be- 
cause they  span  a wide  range  of  cover  types, 
land  use  practices,  management  tech- 
niques and  topography.  Armstrong  County 
is  located  in  WMU  2D,  which  is  one  of 
the  western  units  where  antlered  deer  must 
have  at  least  one  antler  with  4 points  to 
he  legal.  Armstrong  County  is  comprised 
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almost  entirely  of  private  land,  has  a mix 
of  field  and  forest,  and  is  in  the  Allegheny 
Plateau  region  of  the  state. 

Centre  County,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  WMUs  4D  and  2G,  where  deer  with  3 
points  on  a side  are  fair  game.  Eastern  Cen- 
tre  County  is  in  the  Ridge  and  Valley  re- 
gion of  Pennsylvania,  where  large  wooded 
ridges  are  separated  by  wide  agricultural 
valleys,  hut  northern  and  western  Centre 
County,  crossing  the  Allegheny  Front  and 
onto  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  typify  the  “Big 
Woods”  habitats  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
there  is  little  agriculture.  Further,  Centre 
County  has  many  state  game  lands  and 
much  state  forest  property,  so  here  we  were 
able  to  trap  deer  on  both  public  and  pri- 
vate land  that  is  hunted.  While  many  deer 
in  Centre  County  were  trapped  in  Penn’s 
Valley,  others  were  trapped  in  and  around 
SGFs  33  and  176,  as  well  as  Moshannon, 
Rothrock  and  Bald  Eagle  state  forests. 

Between  the  two  counties,  more  than 
80  landowners  allowed  us  to  trap  deer  on 
their  properties,  and  we  also  trapped  deer 
at  five  separate  hunting  clubs.  In  this  way, 
though  we  were  not  able  to  trap  deer  in 
every  county  in  the  state,  we  covered  many 
different  habitats  and  land  types. 

Over  the  course  of  this  3 -year  study,  we 
captured  2,023  deer.  Of  those,  551  were 
bucks  we  radio-marked.  Nearly  all  the 
bucks  trapped  in  Armstrong  County  were 
caught  on  private  land.  Of  the  220  bucks 
we  radio-marked  in  Centre  County,  66 
were  caught  on  state  game  lands,  and  about 
half  of  the  Centre  County  bucks  spent  time 


THIS  PROJECT  is  a cooperative  re- 
search effort  between  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Unit  at 
Penn  State  University.  The  research  is 
also  supported  by  Pennsylvania 
Audubon  Society;  Quality  Deer  Man- 
agement Association  (specifically 
Susquehanna,  SE,  and  NC  Pennsylva- 
nia branches);  Pennsylvania  Deer  As- 
sociation; and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  Eric  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  Penn  State  University,  work- 
ing with  his  advisor.  Dr.  Duane 
Diefenbach. 


on  public  land.  All  bucks  in  both  ar- 
eas were  exposed  to  hunting  pressure. 

Capture  crew  experience,  number 
and  type  of  traps,  and  weather  greatly 
affected  deer  capture  success.  During 
our  first  winter,  despite  the  warm, 
muddy  weather,  our  crews  captured 
384  deer.  Based  on  that  first  year,  for 
the  winter  of  2003  we  increased  the 
number  of  clover  traps  and  added 
rocket  nets.  That,  coupled  with  a 
snowy  winter  and  more  experienced 
capture  crews,  resulted  in  790  deer 
captures.  The  winter  of  2004  brought 
another  good  year,  and  we  finished  the 
capture  season  with  849  deer. 

Clover  traps  were  by  far  the  most 
successful  trap,  capturing  about  half  of 
all  the  deer.  Drop  nets  followed,  with 
about  40  percent  of  our  deer  captures. 


Handling  more  than  2,000  deer  in 
three  years  revealed  the  impact  of 
antler  restrictions  on  the  deer  herd. 
The  number  of  adult  bucks  captured 
increased  substantially  in  that  time. 
Here  TONY  ROLAND,  JAMIE 
WINANS,  SEAN  MURPHY  and  BRET 
WALLINGFORD  fit  a radio  collar  to  a 
2.5-year-old  buck  caught  in  a drop 
net.  This  deer  will  be  tracked 
through  to  the  next  hunting  season, 
to  monitor  survival  of  bucks. 
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Reporting  Marked  Deer 

FOR  THE  next  few  hunting  seasons, 
there  will  be  many  deer  in  and  around 
Centre  and  Armstrong  counties  that 
will  be  equipped  with  numbered  ear 
tags,  and  some  bucks  will  also  have 
radio-transmitters.  We  encourage  all 
hunters  to  consider  these  deer  as  they 
would  any  other  — if  the  deer  is  legal 
for  harvest,  treat  it  as  fair  game.  We 
do  ask  that  if  you  kill  a tagged  deer, 
call  the  toll  free  number  on  the  tag 
and  report  your  kill  to  the  appropri- 
ate region  office.  Additional  informa- 
tion on  this  study  is  available  on  the 
PGC  website  (www.pgc.state.pa.us). 
Follow  the  links  for  "Wildlife,"  "Deer," 
and  "Antlered  Deer  Research  Study" 
to  learn  more. 


Rocket  nets,  a helicopter,  and  dart 
guns  captured  the  remaining  deer. 

Handling  more  than  2,000  deer 
over  three  years  provided  a great  op- 
portunity to  view  the  impact  of  antler 
restrictions.  The  percent  of  adult 
bucks  (more  than  1 year  of  age)  cap- 
tured increased  substantially  over  the 
course  of  this  study  (Figure  1).  This 
field  experience  suggests  that  follow- 
ing implementation  of  antler  restric- 
tions, considerably  more  adult  bucks 


are  surviving  the  hunting  seasons. 

If  bucks  are  surviving  the  hunting  sea- 
sons, the  next  question  is  how  many  sur- 
vive until  the  next  hunting  season?  To 
answer  this,  we  are  monitoring  the  survival 
of  bucks  wearing  radio  collars.  Results  from 
2003  are  encouraging.  Nearly  90  percent 
of  all  adult  bucks  that  survived  the  2002 
hunting  seasons  were  still  alive  and  avail- 
able at  the  beginning  of  the  2003  archery 
season.  With  more  than  200  bucks  cur- 
rently on  the  air,  we  expect  to  develop  a 
more  complete  picture  of  buck  survival  and 
mortality  causes  throughout  this  year. 

We  will  continue  to  track  movements 
and  survival  of  bucks  through  the  end  of 
2004,  and  although  we  have  finished  cap- 
turing deer  for  this  study,  we  will  continue 
to  monitor  bucks  into  the  2005  hunting 
season. 

With  the  many  bucks  that  survived  last 
year  and  the  large  number  of  adult  bucks 
that  we  caught  this  year,  we  will  be  able  to 
monitor  survival  for  a much  larger  sample 
of  adult  bucks  than  in  previous  years,  and 
this  will  allow  us  to  get  a better  estimate  of 
how  many  adult  bucks  survive  hunting  sea- 
sons. Together  with  data  we  have  already 
collected,  this  information  will  help  us 
better  understand  deer  movements  and 
survival  and  will  assist  future  management 
decisions.  □ 


WE  WOULD  like  to  thank  the  many  landowners  who  generously  pro- 
vided access  to  their  land,  and  we  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  tre- 
mendous work  of  our  deer  capture  crews  over  the  last  three  years.  En- 
during bad  weather  and  unruly  deer,  these  young  biologists  captured 
more  than  2,000  deer,  providing  the  foundation  for  all  we  are  learning 
in  this  study. 

Members  of  past  and  present  deer  capture  and  monitoring  crews 
include:  Bob  Golden,  Susan  Cooper,  Andrea  Evans,  Sarah  Frantz,  Heather 
Halbritter,  Christine  Hoskinson,  Greg  Huchko,  Dennis  Jones,  Brad  Kirr, 
Jason  Rougher,  Josh  McBride,  Nick  Miller,  Paula  Mooney,  Sean  Murphy, 
Ryan  Reed,  John  Rohm,  Tony  Roland,  Josh  Schrecengost,  Matt  Silicki, 
Jim  Sinclair,  Khara  Strum,  Mike  Surmick,  Andy  Torick,  Wendy  Vreeland, 
Willy  Wenner,  Jamie  Winans,  Nate  Zalik  and  Lindsay  Zemba. 
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Came  Care: 
Field  Dressing  to 
Skinning 

By  Larissa  Rose 

PCC  Education  Specialist 


W^HAT  A PERFECT  SEASON.  AT 
ter  months  of  anticipation  and 
preparation  everything  came  together,  and 
at  your  feet  is  a prime  Pennsylvania  white- 
tail.  Now  what  do  you  do?  Tag  it,  of  course; 
that’s  the  law  here.  But  then  what?  What 
you  do  from  here  on  out  will  determine 
whether  your  harvest  will  he  the  source  of 
many  delicious  meals  for  family  and  friends 
for  months  to  come,  or  something  maybe 
even  the  dog  won’t  want  to  eat. 

Venison  is  not  a second-rate  substitute 
for  beef.  It’s  a healthy  and  nutritious  deli- 
cacy. But  to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  the  ani- 
mal needs  to  be  treated  properly  and  with 
care.  This  is  true  no  matter  what  types  of 
cuts  or  meats  the  venison  is  going  to  be 
made  into. 

This  month  we’re  covering  what  to  do 
from  when  the  deer  hits  the  ground  to  get- 
ting it  home  and  ready  for  processing.  Next 
month  we’ll  cover  how  to  cut,  package  and 
store  your  venison.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion presented  here  is  from  the  Penn  State 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  ap- 
plies to  all  game  animals,  not  just  deer. 

For  field  dressing  a deer,  it’s  important 
to  have  several  items  with  you,  including: 
a sharp  knife;  several  feet  of  rope  for  drag- 
ging; twist  ties  or  rubber  bands;  clean  cloths 
or  paper  towels  for  wiping  your  hands  and 
knife;  and  disposable  gloves  to  keep  you 
and  the  carcass  clean  — and  protect 
against  disease. 


It’s  important  to  remove  the  en- 
trails from  the  animal  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  ensure  rapid  loss  of  body  heat, 
prevent  surface  bacteria  from  growing, 
and  maintain  the  overall  quality  of  the 
meat.  Ideally,  to  reduce  bacteria 
growth,  the  body  temperature  should 
he  reduced  to  40  degrees  or  lower, 
without  freezing. 

Before  actually  getting  to  work  on 
the  deer,  move  it,  if  necessary,  to  a 
clear  area  where  you’ll  have  room  to 
work.  Then  get  out  your  knife,  gloves, 
paper  towels,  water,  and  everything 
else  you’ll  need  before  you  get  started. 
Laying  everything  out  on  your  coat, 
for  example,  is  a great  way  to  keep  ev- 
erything at  hand  and  from  being  mis- 
placed. 

For  field  dressing,  about  any  knife 
you’re  familiar  and  comfortable  with 
is  fine.  Something  with  a 214-  or  3- 
inch  blade  is  perfectly  adequate.  Sur- 
vival type  knives  are  certainly  not 
necessary,  and  are  probably  too  cum- 
bersome. 

To  begin,  place  the  deer  on  its  hack. 


BEFORE  YOU  begin  field  dressing,  tag 
your  deer.  In  Pennsylvania,  deer  must 
be  tagged,  in  the  ear,  immediately  af- 
ter harvest  and  before  the  carcass  is 
moved.  And  don't  forget  to  fill  out  and 
mail  in  your  harvest  report  card. 
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using  rocks  or  sticks  to  keep  it  in  posi- 
tion.  You  can  prop  a stick  between  the 
hack  legs  to  keep  them  apart,  or  tie  a 
hind  leg  to  a nearby  sapling.  Remove 
the  genitals,  then  make  a cut  that  runs 
along  the  midline  from  the  breastbone 
to  the  anus.  Cut  with  the  blade  facing 
up  and  the  skin  lifted,  to  avoid  cut- 
ting any  of  the  entrails. 

Next,  cut  around  the  anus.  Start  by 
making  short  shallow  cuts  in  the  skin 
atound  the  anus.  As  you  work  your  way 
around,  the  intestine,  which  is  like  a 
tube,  will  begin  to  separate  from  the 
skin.  At  that  point,  keep  pulling  and 
cutting  to  work  the  intestine  free  un- 
til it  completely  separates  from  all  the 
surrounding  tissue.  Then  tie  it  off  with 
a twist  tie  or  rubber  band  to  keep  feces 
from  contaminating  the  meat.  Now, 
working  from  the  open  body  cavity, 
pull  the  large  intestines  and  tied-off 


anus  into  the  body  cavity,  tie  off  the  blad- 
der, then  roll  the  deer  over  on  its  side  and 
roll  the  entrails  out  of  the  body  cavity. 

With  the  lower,  abdominal,  cavity  now 
clear,  it’s  time  to  remove  the  heart  and 
lungs  from  the  chest  cavity.  Reach  up  into 
the  cavity  and  cut  around  the  diaphragm 
to  free  it  from  the  rib  cage.  Then  reach  as 
far  up  into  the  neck  as  possible  (have  your 
coat  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up  for  this)  and 
cut  the  windpipe  and  esophagus.  This  will 
feel  like  a corrugated  hose  about  one  inch 
in  diameter.  Now  the  heart,  lungs,  wind- 
pipe and  esophagus  should  all  simply  pull 
right  out. 

If  there  are  any  more  entrails  or  other 
debris  whatsoever  in  the  cavity,  remove  it, 
and  then  roll  the  carcass  over  on  its  belly, 
to  drain  all  excess  blood  from  the  body 
cavity.  After  rolling  the  carcass  back  over 
again,  remove  any  dirt,  feces,  hair  or  blood- 
shot meat  you  can  see,  then  wipe  out  the 
cavity  with  a clean  dry  cloth  or  clean  pa- 
per towels.  If  you  use  water  to  rinse  the 
cavity,  make  sure  you  thoroughly  dry  the 
inside,  because  moisture  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  Prop  the  cavity  open 
with  sticks  to  encourage  air  circulation, 
which  aids  in  the  cooling,  as  well  as  the 
drying  process. 

If  the  temperature  is  above  40  degrees, 
try  to  chill  the  carcass  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Filling  the  cavity  with  plastic  bags  of 
ice  or  snow  works  well.  Do  not,  however, 
place  ice  or  snow  directly  into  the  body 
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cavity  as,  again,  moisture  will  encourage 
bacterial  growth.  If  you  don’t  have  ice  or 
snow,  keep  the  cavity  open  and  the  car- 
cass out  of  direct  sunlight,  and  get  it  re- 
frigerated as  soon  as  possible. 

When  you’re  done  field  dressing,  gather 
up  the  used  gloves,  paper  towels,  twist 
ties  — and  all  of  your  other  man-made 
debris.  The  animal’s  entrails,  of  course,  will 
he  taken  care  of  by  other  wildlife. 

When  transporting  the  carcass,  keep  it 
cool.  Never  tie  it  across  a vehicle  hood  or 
roof  because  engine  heat  and  sunlight  will 
increase  bacteria  growth,  leading  to  spoil- 
age. Don’t  put  a warm  carcass  in  the  trunk, 
either,  as  the  heat  there  will  be  retained, 
again  possibly  leading  to  spoilage.  For  long 
trips,  or  in  exceptionally  warm  weather,  or 
if  you  won’t  be  returning  home  for  more 
than  just  a day  or  two,  carcasses  should  be 
skinned,  quartered,  cooled,  placed  in  bags 
(to  keep  meat  from  coming  into  contact 
with  water)  and  packed  in  ice  or  dry  ice. 
Don’t  put  all  the  meat  in  one  bag,  use  two 
or  three,  and  then  pack  ice  around  each 
bag,  to  speed  the  cooling  process.  Use  a 
thermometer  to  monitor  the  meat  tem- 
perature, and  if  it  rises  above  40  de- 
grees, add  more  ice. 

Once  you  get  the  deer  home 

AFTER  freeing  and  tying  off  the 
anus,  roll  the  carcass  on  to  its 
side  and  let  the  stomach  and 
other  abdominal  organs  roll  out. 


or  at  camp  if  you’re  going  to  he  there 
for  any  length  of  time,  it’s  time  to  skin 
the  carcass.  Start  by  chopping  or  saw- 
ing the  legs  off  just  below  the  “knees,” 
and  then  use  a clean  knife  to  skin  the 
lower  legs  (hocks)  and  down  the  hacks 
of  each  leg.  Carefully  cut  a slit  between 
the  tendon  and  the  hock.  A rope  or 
hook  can  then  he  inserted  into  the 
opening,  and  used  to  hang  the  carcass. 
Just  don’t  cut  the  tendon. 

With  the  carcass  now  hanging  with 
the  hind  legs  up,  start  removing  the 
skin  from  around  the  anus  and  the  tail, 
and  then  down  each  hind  quarter.  Of- 
ten, once  the  skin  is  tree  from  the  tail 
end  of  the  animal  and  is  down  over 
the  haunches,  it  can  be  pulled  down 
all  the  way  to  the  shoulders.  Use  your 
fist  more  than  your  knife,  pulling  the 
hide  away  from  one  side  and  then  the 
other. 

Once  the  skin  is  peeled  down  to 
the  shoulders,  cut  and  pull  it  from 
around  each  shoulder  until  it’s  free 
from  the  front  legs.  Having  already 
skinned  the  lower  legs  makes  this  part 
easy.  Finally  skin  down  the  neck.  The 
skin  is  especially  tight  around  the 
neck,  so  take  your  time.  If  you  haven’t 
already  done  so,  remove  the  head  by 
severing  the  neck.  If  you  want  to  save 
the  hide,  rub  the  inside  with  fine  salt 
and  let  it  set  for  24  to  48  hours  before 
taking  it  to  a taxidermist  for  tanning. 

After  cutting  off  the  head,  remove 
any  remaining  organs  or  parts  of 
thewindpipe  or  esophagus.  The  carcass 
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can  then  be  cleaned  out  with  plerity 
of  clean  water,  and  stored  under  40  de- 
grees until  it  is  processed. 

For  more  information  on  field 
dressing  and  skinning,  as  well  as  the 
safe  handling  of  meat,  contact  your 
county’s  Penn  State  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension office,  or  visit  Penn  State’s 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
online  at  www.cas.psu.edu.  To  actu- 
ally see  the  deer  cleaning  and  butch- 
ering process,  a great  video.  Big  Game 
Field  to  Table,  is  available  for  $9.95 
(plus  tax,  shipping  and  handling)  from 
the  Game  Commission  by  calling  1- 
888-888-3459,  or  online  from  The 
Outdoor  Shop  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

When  most  hunters  go  into  the 
field,  they  do  so  with  the  intention  of 
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harvesting  an  animal  for  food.  Venison  has 
grown  in  popularity,  and  is  desired  for  its 
healthy  calorie  and  fat  levels,  as  well  as  for 
its  delicious  flavor.  When  handling  the 
meat,  however,  there  is  great  risk  of  con- 
taminating it  with  bacteria  that  can  cause 
food-home  illness.  It’s  essential  to  know 
how  to  properly  handle  the  animal  — from 
field  dressing  to  processing  to  cooking  — 
to  prevent  illness  and  ensure  the  tastiest 
meat  possible.  The  procedures  and  tips  pre- 
sented here  are  just  a guide.  There  is  no 
single  right  way  to  process  a deer.  The  key, 
though,  is  to  be  patient  and  keep  every- 
thing as  clean  as  possible,  every  step  of  the 
way. 

While  the  information  presented  here 
is  about  deer,  the  same  principles  of  pa- 
tience, cleanliness  and  cooling  apply  when 
field  dressing  and  transporting  all  game, 
from  elk  and  hears  to  squirrels  and  turkeys. 

Next  month  we’ll  go  over  what  to  do 
with  that  skinned  carcass  to  ensure  that  it 
will  ultimately  he  the  best  table  fare  pos- 
sible. □ 


IF  YOU'RE  going  to  have  your  deer 
mounted,  make  your  skinning  cuts  as 
shown  here,  along  with  the  cuts  down  the 
inside  of  each  front  leg.  Even  better,  take 
your  deer  to  a taxidermist  and  let  him  do 
the  skinning. 
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A Sleepless 
Night's  Buck 


By  Rich  Anderson 


WHILE  DRIVING  from  work  on  Oc- 
tober  4, 1999, 1 was  glad  the  rain  had 
ended  and  the  wind  was  right.  I was  going 
to  hunt  an  area  near  home  that  I had 
scouted  a couple  of  weeks  earlier.  After 
parking  my  vehicle,  I changed  into  my 
hunting  clothes  and  headed  toward  my 
stand,  a IS-minute  walk  away.  My  stand 
was  in  a patch  of  hardwoods  containing 
plenty  of  oaks,  and  the  storm  that  had 
blown  through  the  previous  night  had 
knocked  plenty  of  acorns  to  the  ground.  I 
hoped  the  bounty  would  attract  deer. 

I had  found  a maple  tree  to  place  my 
stand  in  that  offered  the  best  cover  and 
view  of  a well-used  trail  that  led  to  a clo- 
ver field  a few  hundred  yards  away.  Buck 


rubs  were  evident  all  along  the  trail, 
and  it  wasn’t  long  until  a spike  came 
along,  feeding  on  acorns  beneath  a 
large  white  oak  about  50  yards  away. 
A large  raccoon  approached,  and  the 
two  nearly  touched  noses  before  the 
spike  turned  and  ran.  The  coon  walked 
past  my  stand,  and  when  I looked  back 
to  see  where  the  spike  had  gone,  I no- 
ticed he  was  already  on  his  way  hack 
to  the  white  oak,  and  this  time  with 
three  does  bringing  up  the  rear. 

I watched  the  four  deer  feast  on 
acorns  for  nearly  30  minutes  before 
spotting  more  deer  approaching  the 
same  oak.  There  were  four  and,  incred- 
ibly, all  were  bucks,  including  a 
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lO'point  with  about  a 17'inch  spread. 
It  was  the  biggest  buck  I had  ever  seen 
so  close  to  a deer  stand  of  mine. 

The  deer  lingered  around  for  about 
1 5 minutes  before  the  does  slowly  be- 
gan to  filter  past  my  stand  and  toward 
the  field.  With  only  about  40  minutes 
of  shooting  time  left,  the  10-point  — 
with  a mouth  full  of  acorns  — began 
to  move  away  from  the  oak  and  in  my 
direction.  He  moved  cautiously, 
checking  the  wind  and  looking  around 
with  each  step.  He  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing forever  to  make  his  way  into  a 
shooting  lane  I had  picked  out  12  yards 
away.  I held  my  breath  and  said  a 
prayer  that  everything  would  fall  into 
place.  The  buck  seemed  to  know 
where  my  shooting  lane  was,  though, 
because  just  before  he  got  to  it  he 
turned  toward  my  tree  and  began  to 
move  at  a steady  pace.  There  was  only 
one  tree  large  eiaough  to  block  his  vi- 
sion long  enough  for  me  to  come  to 
lull  draw,  arid  it  was  a mere  five  yards 
away. 

The  buck  passed  behind  the  tree, 
and  with  a hit  of  luck,  turned  to  his 
right  so  that  when  he  came  from  be- 
hind it  I had  a good  angle  to  place  my 
arrow.  The  pin  on  my  sight  rested  low 
on  the  buck’s  chest,  and  I released  the 
arrow  from  my  Hoyt  compound.  The 
arrow  sank  to  the  fletching,  and  the 
buck  turned  around  and  bouiaded  out 
of  sight. 

The  shot  looked  good,  but  I wanted 
to  give  the  deer  plenty  of  time.  While 
waiting,  1 watched  the  other  bucks  that 
were  still  feeding,  undisturbed  by  what 
had  just  taken  place.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  I love  so  much  about  archery 
season  — the  fact  that  one  can  blend 


right  into  the  woods  without  being  seen  or 
heard.  The  sun  was  setting  when  I climbed 
down  from  my  perch.  I found  part  of  my 
arrow  and  scuffed-up  leaves  where  he  had 
been  standing,  but  little  blood.  Still  feel- 
ing confident,  hut  not  wanting  to  risk  push- 
ing him,  I decided  to  go  home  and  get  some 
help. 

Thirty  minutes  later  I was  on  the  phone 
with  my  friend  Mike,  telling  him  about 
what  had  happened,  when  I heard  rain  start 
pelting  the  roof.  My  heart  sank.  All  I could 
think  of  was  that  my  chances  of  finding 
the  buck  were  being  washed  away  with  the 
unexpected  rain.  Mike  and  I talked  the 
situation  over  and  planned  an  early  morn- 
ing search. 

Morning  couldn’t  have  come  soon 
enough,  as  I had  spent  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  sleepless  nights  in  my  life.  Mike 
was  right  on  time,  though,  and  by  7 o’clock 
we  were  standing  at  the  spot  where  I had 
last  seen  the  buck  the  evening  before.  I 
pointed  out  to  Mike  the  direction  the  buck 
had  taken,  and  we  had  gone  only  25  yards 
or  so  when  I came  to  a large  deadfall  that 
was  overgrown  with  briers.  Looking  into 
its  cerater  I noticed  the  dead  buck.  The  deer 
had  goiae  only  80  yards  from  my  stand.  I 
tagged  the  deer  and  then  Mike  and  I pulled 
it  from  the  tangled  branches  and  briers. 

You  would  have  had  to  look  long  and 
hard  to  fiiad  two  happier  guys  that  morn- 
ing, so  much  so,  that  the  chore  of  remov- 
ing the  deer  from  the  woods  seemed  effort- 
less, and  we  even  got  hack  to  my  house  in 
time  to  show  the  deer  to  my  wife  before 
she  left  for  work.  Mike  and  I have  recov- 
ered several  deer  together  over  the  years, 
but  I’m  sure  that  this  one  will  be  remem- 
bered for  a long  time.  I just  hope  I don’t 
have  to  experience  another  long  sleepless 
night  again.  □ 
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Dove  Season  Y2K 

By  Guy  Hansen 

York  County  WCO 


CO  TRAINEE  CHAD  EYLER 
had  been  assigned  to  work  with 
me  on  the  opening  day  of  the  September 
goose  and  dove  seasons,  September  1 . 

Remembering  what  it  was  like  to  he  a 
trainee,  chomping  at  the  hit  to  finally, 
after  months  of  classes,  actually  do  some 
law  enforcement  work,  Chad  and  I had 
gone  out  on  night  patrol  on  August  3 1 , 
and  didn’t  get  in  until  after  midnight. 

Up  before  dawn  the  next  day,  Chad 
and  I watched  several  groups  of  hunters 
on  the  Susquehanna,  hut  didn’t  see  many 
geese  flying.  We  finally  left  the  river  in 
time  to  get  to  an  area  I wanted  to  he  at 
before  noon,  the  start  of  dove  season. 

The  year  before,  1 had  happened  on 
several  hunters  who  just  couldn’t  stop 


shooting  after  they  reached  their 
limits  of  12  birds,  and  I wanted  to 
see  if  they  might  be  hack. 

Chad  and  I parked  in  a secluded 
spot  about  a quarter  mile  from  the 
fields  we  intended  to  watch.  We 
loaded  up  with  gear,  water,  hinocu- 
lars  and,  most  importantly,  note- 
books and  pens.  We  arrived  at  our 
post  by  1 1 o’clock. 

The  first  shots  rang  out  about  10 
minutes  before  noon,  hut  not  from 
several  fields  we  were  watching.  In 
fact,  by  12:30  there  were  still  no 
hunters  around  us.  We  could  now 
hear  shooting  to  the  north  and  to 
the  west  of  us,  and  decided  to  head 
through  some  woodlots  and  corn- 
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fields  to  get  into  position  to  see  who 
was  doing  the  shooting  to  the  north 
of  us.  After  an  hour  of  moving 
slowly  and  quietly,  though,  we  heard 
the  shooting  suddenly  stop,  and  then 
a lot  of  shooting  coming  from  some 
fields  to  the  west  of  us. 

At  that  point,  Chad  and  1 walked 
hack  to  the  truck  to  replenish  our 
water  and  have  a snack,  and  then 
hike  out  to  the  west,  to  see  what 
that  group  of  hunters  was  up  to. 

The  fast  and  furious  shooting 
sounded  like  it  was  coming  from  the 
west  side  of  a wooded  area  just  to 
our  west.  We  tiptoed  through  the 
wooded  area  and  came  to  an  alfalfa 
field.  No  hunters,  hut  the  shooting 
continued,  hut  now  it  sounded  to  he 
coming  from  the  west  side  of 
another  woodlot.  With  determined 
looks  on  our  faces,  Chad  and  1 
nodded  to  each  other  and  headed 
west.  After  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
alfalfa  field,  bypassing  some  houses 
along  a road,  we  made  it  to  the 
woodlot.  After  a fierce  battle  with 
some  multiflora  rose,  we  made  it 
through  the  woodlot  to  an  unpicked 
cornfield.  We  could  still  hear 
shooting,  hut  now  it  sounded  like  it 
was  coming  from  a wooded  area  west 
of  the  cornfield.  After  laughing 
about  our  “luck,”  we  headed  west 


once  again. 

As  the  furious  shooting  continued,  we 
made  our  way  west,  through  another 
woodlot  and  were  surprised  to  find  a 
soybean  field:  and  no  hunters.  To  the 
west  of  the  soybean  field  was  another 
woodlot  and  the  shooting  was  coming 
from  west  of  that  area.  We  skirted 
around  the  edge  of  the  hean  field,  trying 
to  remain  unnoticed,  and  once  again 
found  ourselves  at  another  woodlot. 
Laughiiag  again  at  how  close  the  shots 
sounded,  we  continued  west,  and  when 
we  cleared  that  woodlot,  we  reached  the 
edge  of  another  unpicked  cornfield. 

By  the  intensity  of  the  shooting,  the 
hunters  had  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 
this  cornfield.  We  skirted  around  it, 
again  being  careful  to  remain  unseen.  I 
learned  a long  time  ago  that  when 
checking  hunters.  I’m  much  better  off  by 
just  staying  back  and  watching.  Typi- 
cally,  if  1 watch  someone  for  a period  of 
time  and  see  no  violations.  I’ll  just  leave, 
without  the  hunter  having  any  idea  I was 
even  around.  Chad  and  I spent  the  next 
half  hour  getting  into  a position  where 
we  could  see  several  hunters.  At  last,  just 
after  4 p.m.,  we  started  surveillance. 

Surveillance  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may 
seem.  A WCO  cannot  just  hang  back 
and  watch,  but  rather  must  first  consider 
the  big  picture.  Chad  and  I had  figured 
that  there  were  at  least  eight  hunters  in 
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these  fields.  I explained  to  Chad  that  it’s 
extremely  difficult  for  one  officer  to 
effectively  watch  more  than  two  people 
at  a time,  and  that  even  watching  two 
can  get  complicated,  hut  between  the 
two  of  us  we  could  prohahly  watch  three 
hunters,  providing  we  could  see  all  three 
without  having  to  move. 

The  first  step  after  getting  into  place 
was  to  watch  as  many  hunters  as  we 
could  for  5 or  10  minutes,  to  learn  who 
the  good  shooters  were.  We  didn’t  want 
to  waste  our  time  watching  someone 
shoot  three  boxes  of  shells  and  kill  only 
two  doves.  Chad  and  1 quickly  identified 
three  shooters  who  seemed  to  he  doing 
quite  well.  We  checked  our  watches, 
noted  the  time  in  our  notebooks,  and 
proceeded  to  watch.  Because  we  didn’t 
know  who  we  were  watching,  we  gave 
nicknames  to  the  hunters  that  would 
help  us  identify  them  later.  The  first 
person  was  wearing  brown  hoots  that 
stood  out  from  the  rest  of  his  camou' 
flaged  clothing,  so  1 named  him  “Brown 
Boots  Man”  or  BBM  for  short.  The 
second  hunter  we  named  “Long  Sleeve 
Man”  (LSM)  because  of  his  long  sleeved 
T-shirt.  The  last  person  we  called  “Hat 
Man”  (HM)  because  of  his  odd  looking 
hat. 

I started  off  watching  and  relaying 
information  to  Chad,  who  then  wrote 
the  information  in  the  notebook.  We 
were  interested  in  things  such  as  who 
shot,  what  time  they  shot,  how  many 
times  they  shot,  how  many  birds  they  hit 
(if  any),  and  if  they  retrieved  the  birds.  1 
started  calling  out:  “1615,  Brown  Boots 
Man  shot  twice,  killed  one,  did  not 
retrieve;  1615,  Long  Sleeve  Man  shot 
once,  missed;  1617,  Hat  Man  shot  twice, 
killed  one,  picked  up  one.”  Chad  wrote, 
“1615,  BBM,  S2,  Kl,  DNR.  1615,  LSM, 
SI,  M.  1617,  HM,  S2,  Kl,  PUL”  This 
went  on  for  some  time,  and  then  Chad 
and  1 changed  places. 

Considering  all  the  shooting  that  had 
gone  on  before  we  had  gotten  into  a 


position,  we  were  fairly  certain  that 
some  of  the  hunters  were  over  their 
limit.  1 left  Chad  to  continue 
watching  while  1 went  to  see  where 
the  hunters  had  parked  their 
vehicles.  As  1 made  my  way  through 
the  cornfield  in  the  direction  the 
hunters  had  come  and  gone  during 
their  hunt,  1 could  hear  some 
talking,  hut  1 couldn’t  make  out 
what  was  being  said.  As  1 brushed 
them  aside,  each  huge  leaf  on  the 
dried  cornstalks  sounded  like 
thunder  as  1 got  closer  to  the  two 
hunters  who  were  hack  at  their 
vehicles. 

1 was  about  10  feet  from  the  end 
of  the  cornfield  and  could  make  out 
a maroon-colored  car.  1 could  still 
hear  the  hunters  talking,  hut 
couldn’t  make  out  what  they  were 
saying.  1 was  trying  to  decide  what  to 
do  next  when  1 looked  down  at  my 
feet.  And  at  my  feet  was  a plastic  bag 
overflowing  with  doves.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  hunters  don’t 
hide  “legitimate”  game.  My  choices 
now  were  to  take  the  birds  and  get 
Chad,  hut  risk  the  hunters  finding 
out  their  birds  were  missing,  or  leave 
the  birds  and  risk  having  the  hunters 
move  them. 

1 took  the  birds  and  started  hack 
to  Chad.  When  I got  close  1 whis- 
pered his  name  and  noticed  he  was 
frantically  signaling  to  me.  “Come 
on,  we  have  to  go,”  he  said. 

“Look  what  1 found,”  1 said. 

“We  have  to  go,”  Chad  said 
again. 

“Okay,  hut  look  what  1 found.” 

Once  again  Chad  insisted  that  we 
leave. 

Realizing  that  something  was  up, 

1 asked  Chad  why  we  had  to  go.  He 
said  that  shortly  before  1 came  back. 
Brown  Boot  Man  and  Long  Sleeve 
Man  moved  next  to  each  other  and 
started  shooting.  A short  time  later  a 
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red  pickup  came 
into  the  cornfield 
and  a man  not 
dressed  in  hunting 
garb  got  out  and 
spoke  to  the  two 
hunters.  Chad  told 
me  he  could 
plainly  hear  their 
conversation.  The 
man  said  that 
someone  had 
rained  shot  on  his 
house  and  ve- 
hicles. The  two  hunters  told  the 
man  that  they  had  seen  two  other 
hunters  in  that  direction,  hut  that 
they  had  just  left.  Chad  and  1 had 
been  watching  these  guys  for  almost 
two  hours  and  we  hadn’t  seen  the 
mysterious  hunters.  The  man  seemed 
satisfied  with  what  the  hunters  had 
told  him  and  got  hack  into  his  truck 
and  left.  As  soon  as  the  man  left,  the 
two  hunters  started  gathering  gear 
and  were  preparing  to  leave. 

After  I showed  Chad  what  I had 
found,  we  peeled  off  our  outer  camo 
shirts,  exposing  our  uniforms,  and 
got  ready  for  a field  check.  1 wrapped 
my  camo  shirt  around  the  bag  of 
doves.  We  cut  down  the  inside  edge 
of  the  cornfield  until  we  got  close  to 
Brown  Boot  Man.  We  stepped  out  of 
the  cornfield  and  identified  our- 
selves. Because  Brown  Boot  Man 
was  ready  to  leave,  we  let  him  lead 
us  hack  to  his  car.  Once  at  the 
vehicles,  we  saw  Hat  Man  and 
another  person  we  had  not  seen 
before.  I was  beginning  to  get 
worried  that  Long  Sleeve  Man  had 
eluded  us  when  a white  van  came 
down  the  edge  of  a field.  LSM  was 
driving,  so  Chad  stopped  him  and 
asked  him  to  get  out.  Because  three 
of  the  four  people  (everybody  hut 
Brown  Boot  Man)  had  stowed  their 
gear  in  their  vehicle,  1 had  every- 


body get  their  birds,  shells  and  licenses, 
put  them  in  individual  piles  and  then 
stand  next  to  their  piles. 

Looking  at  the  unknown  hunter,  1 
couldn’t  help  hut  think  1 had  seen  him 
before.  When  1 looked  at  his  license  and 
saw  his  unusual  name,  1 realized  he  was 
one  of  the  hunters  I had  watched  the 
year  before  on  the  opening  day  — 
although  he  was  not  the  person  I had 
cited  for  18  doves  over  the  limit. 
Everything  was  in  order,  and  he  had  a 
limit  of  12  doves. 

1 next  went  to  his  son,  who  turned  out 
to  he  Hat  Man.  Hat  Man’s  licenses  were 
in  order,  his  gun  was  plugged  and  he  also 
had  12  doves.  1 then  made  my  way  to 
Brown  Boot  Man.  His  licenses  were  in 
order  and  his  gun  was  plugged,  and  then 
I started  counting  his  birds.  When  I got 
to  12  there  were  still  birds  to  be  counted. 
It  turned  out  Boot  Man  was  in  possession 
of  two  doves  over  the  limit.  Boot  Man 
feebly  told  me  that  he  had  shot  12,  but 
had  found  the  other  two  on  the  way  out 
of  the  field.  Remembering  that  we  had 
followed  Boot  Man  out  of  the  field,  I just 
shook  my  head. 

As  1 made  my  way  to  Long  Sleeve 
Man,  he  told  me  that  he  had,  “a  few 
extra  birds.”  When  I asked  how  many, 
LSM  just  shrugged.  I counted  17,  five 
over  the  limit.  LSM  also  had  the  proper 
licenses  and  a plugged  shotgun. 

By  this  time  the  farmer  came  over  on 
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All  persons  1 2 and  older  are  required 
to  have  a Migratory  Game  Bird  Li- 
cense to  hunt  doves.  The  license  must 
be  signed  in  ink  and  carried  by  the 
hunter;  it  need  not  be  displayed. 


his  tractor,  and  as  I was  explaining  that 
these  hunters  had  shot  more  than  they 
were  allowed,  I realized  that  1 had  not 
seen  one  empty  shotgun  shell  in  their 
possession.  1 asked  the  farmer  if  he 
wanted  me  to  cite  them  for  littering.  The 
farmer  indicated  that  he  would  leave  that 
decision  up  to  me  and  then  left. 

I went  back  to  the  hunters  and  asked 
if  they  had  anything  else  to  declare,  that 
now  would  be  a good  time  to  tell  me 
about  anything  else.  All  tour  hunters 
looked  at  the  ground,  started  digging 
little  holes  with  their  hoot  tips  and 
mumbled,  “no.”  I asked  again  if  there  was 
anything  1 should  know  about.  When  I 
received  a no  again,  I asked  each  of  them 
specifically,  while  looking  directly  into 
their  eyes.  Each  hunter  refused  to  meet 
my  gaze,  but  said  there  was  nothing  else. 

1 then  picked  up  my  camouflage  shirt, 
opened  it  and  tossed  the  hag  in  the 
middle  of  the  hunters.  The  hag  bounced 
once  then  burst  open,  spilling  doves 
everywhere.  “Who  shot  these?”  1 asked. 
Again  toes  started  digging  holes.  Brown 
Boot  Man  finally  said,  “Well,  if  nobody  is 
going  to  claim  them,  1 guess  I will.” 

I asked  each  hunter  where  his  empty 
shells  were.  The  first  hunter  and  his  son. 
Hat  Man,  indicated  that  they  reload,  so 
had  picked  up  all  of  their  shells.  They 
proceeded  to  show  me  a large  hag  of 
empties.  Brown  Boot  Man  and  Long 
Sleeve  Man  just  looked  at  each  other 
and  mumbled  that  after  they  had  loaded 
their  vehicles  they  w'ere  going  to  go  hack 
and  pick  up  the  shells. 


Around  this  time  the  man  in  the 
red  pickup  returned.  1 left  Chad  to 
watch  the  tour  hunters  and  pulled 
the  man  aside  to  hear  his  story.  1 
assured  the  man  1 would  take  care  of 
the  situation  and  asked  it  he  would 
give  Chad  a ride  the  two  miles  back 
to  our  vehicle.  The  man  agreed  and 
he  left  with  Chad. 

While  1 was  waiting  for  Chad  to 
return  with  my  truck,  so  1 could  start 
processing  the  evidence,  1 took 
pertinent  information  from  all  four 
hunters.  1 then  let  the  one  hunter 
and  his  son  leave.  1 then  explained 
to  BBM  and  LSM  that  they  were 
going  to  he  cited  for,  respectively,  15 
and  5 doves  over  the  limit,  and  that 
each  would  he  cited  for  a safety  zone 
violation.  1 told  the  two  that  it  they 
could  work  out  some  damage 
payments  to  the  man  in  the  red 
pickup,  1 would  not  cite  them  for 
damage  to  property,  and  then  1 
mentioned  the  littering  violation. 
Long  Sleeve  Man  said  he  would 
come  hack  the  next  day  and  pick  up 
the  shells  (which  he  did). 

By  the  time  Chad  returned  and 
all  the  evidence  gathered,  it  was  well 
after  dark.  As  we  made  our  way  back 
to  my  office  1 asked  Chad  if  he  had 
learned  the  value  of  hanging  hack 
and  watching  as  opposed  to  rushing 
in,  checking  licenses  and  then 
leaving,  missing  violations.  The  grin 
on  Chad’s  face  said  it  all. 

Several  years  later  1 am  proud  and 
pleased  to  call  Chad  not  only  a 
fellow  officer,  but  my  neighboring 
WCO.  When  one  of  us  is  having  a 
bad  day,  all  the  other  has  to  do  is 
mention  “the  dove  hunters  on  field 
training”  and  everything  seems  to 
get  a little  better.  □ 
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Dream  Season 


By  Rob  Gratson 


WHEN  THEY  began  in  October 
2003,  I never  could  have  imag' 
ned  how  memorable  and  exciting  my 
deer  seasons  would  turn  out  to  be. 
After  a long  summer  of  anticipation, 
deer  sightings,  stories  of  years  past  with 
family  and  friends  and  treks  in  the 
woods,  how  season  finally  arrived. 
Thanks  to  a lot  of  time  scouting,  the 
eve  of  the  archery  season  opener  found 
me  full  of  confidence. 

As  soon  as  it  got  light  the  next 
morning  1 noticed  three  does  brows- 
ing  in  front  of  my  stand.  They  gradu- 
ally moved  off  and  then  three  bucks 
passed  by  at  45  yards.  The  second  one 
had  a huge  rack,  but  the  group  never 
slowed.  This,  it  turned  out,  was  the  last 
time  1 would  see  these  bucks  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  During  the  next  two 
weeks  1 saw  and  passed  on  several 
younger  bucks,  knowing  that  the  big- 
ger buck  was  around. 

Around  the  middle  of  October  1 
began  seeing  a lot  of  sign,  signaling  to 
me  that  a short  period  1 refer  to  as  the 
“beginning”  was  at  hand.  Eor  me,  the 
“beginning”  is  when  some  of  the  older 
does  come  into  an  early  estrous  cycle, 
causing  mature  bucks  to  leave  their 
sanctuaries  and  search  for  them.  In  my 
experience  here  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  this  seems  to  occur  be- 
tween October  15-20.  As  fast  as  it 
comes  in,  though,  it’s  gone  until  the 
rut  begins  in  earnest  in  a few  weeks. 

On  the  morning  of  October  18  1 
had  just  clipped  on  my  how  rope  and 
was  getting  ready  to  climb  up  my  lad- 


der stand  when  1 heard  clashing  antlers 
from  a flat  just  above  my  stand.  1 was  in 
my  stand  but  hadn’t  yet  pulled  up  my  how 
when,  all  of  a sudden,  the  clashing  stopped 
and  1 heard  a deer  approaching.  A buck 
appeared  30  yards  away,  but  he  was  so  in- 
tent on  looking  back  up  the  hill  that  he 
was  paying  little  attention  to  what  was  in 
front  of  him.  1 figured  he  had  just  come 
out  of  the  losing  end  of  the  battle. 

1 got  my  how  undipped  and  an  arrow 
nocked,  and  the  buck  came  to  within  seven 
yards  and  stood  behind  a huge  oak  tree. 
There  was  no  way  1 was  going  to  pass  him 
up,  as  he  had  a high,  wide  rack  with  a lot 
of  mass.  1 came  to  full  draw,  but  when  1 
took  a split  second  to  glance  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  flat  where  the  fight  had  just  taken 
place,  1 couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  A giant 
buck  with  a rack  23,  24  inches  wide  stood 
motionless.  1 thought  about  passing  up  the 
buck  in  front  of  my  stand,  hut  decided  that 
both  deer  were  trophies  and  that  another 
family  member  might  get  a chance  at  the 
bigger  one.  When  the  buck  below  my  stand 
stepped  into  the  clear  1 lowered  my  pin  on 
his  neck  and  released.  The  buck  dropped 
in  his  tracks.  It  had  a 9-point  rack  with  a 
17-inch  spread  and  hl/z-inch  bases. 

As  soon  as  1 could  1 told  my  grandfa- 
ther about  the  huge  buck  and  convinced 
him  to  try  for  it.  This  was  my  grandfather’s 
first  year  of  archery  hunting.  He’s  78  and 
had  just  gotten  a crossbow  and  a disabled 
hunter’s  permit. 

Two  days  after  taking  my  buck.  Pap  and 
1 were  in  an  old  apple  orchard,  and  not  long 
after  it  got  light  we  heard  a deer  coming 
our  way.  Unbelievably,  it  was  the  big  buck. 
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I realized  that  this  might  just  he  a 
dream  season  for  both  of  us.  The  huge 
buck  approached  to  within  25  yards 
aiad  stopped.  Pap  raised  his  crossbow 
and  squeezed  the  trigger,  but  the  ar- 
row sailed  right  under  the  buck’s  chest. 
The  deer  vanished  and  Pap  just  started 
laughing,  saying  archery  hunting  was 
certainly  difficult.  It  was  a frustrating 
moment,  hut  one  that  we’ll  be  talking 
about  for  years.  He  had  always  said  to 
me  that  hunting  involves  missing 
more  than  you  get.  Pap  hunted  in  that 
orchard  the  rest  of  archery  season,  hut 
the  big  buck  never  showed  again. 

Out  of  work,  I had  all  the  time  in 
the  world,  so  1 got  a West  Virginia  li- 
cense and  located  a couple  promising 
spots  on  a topo  map  of  nearby  Coo- 
pers Rock  State  Park.  November  7 
found  me  on  stand  at  one  of  the  loca- 


tions, and  just  after  daybreak  four  deer 
came  down  a nearby  trail.  The  first 
three  were  does,  with  a spike  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  deer  reached  a grape- 
vine thicket  before  1 could  get  off  a 
shot,  though.  That  was  all  the  deer  1 
saw  that  day,  but  1 did  see  a hear  and 
some  turkeys. 

1 got  off  to  a late  start  the  next  day, 
and  it  was  already  daylight  before  1 
reached  the  West  Virginia  border.  My 
spot  was  close  to  a main  road  in  the 
park,  so  1 just  crept  down  a power  line 
and  entered  the  woods  from  there.  As 
soon  as  1 stepped  into  the  woods  1 spot- 
ted a deer  standing  where  1 wanted  to 
set  up.  1 reached  into  my  pocket  and 


pulled  out  my  grunt  call.  I gave  two  short 
grunts  and  the  deer  came  right  at  me.  I 
noticed  that  it  had  tall  spikes.  The  buck 
circled  but  wouldn’t  stop,  and  then  he 
turned  and  circled  downwind.  I hit  the 
grunt  tube  again  and  he  returned,  but 
ambled  over  the  side  of  a hill.  1 moved  to 
where  the  deer  had  been  standing  earlier, 
cleared  a spot  away  from  the  base  of  a hig 
oak,  and  almost  immediately  1 heard  deer 
coming.  1 looked  up  the  hill  behind  me  and 
spotted  two  small  bucks  chasing  a doe,  hut 
they  were  out  of  range  and  never  presented 
a shot.  As  quickly  as  they  disappeared, 
however,  another  buck  and  doe  took  cen- 
ter stage.  They  came  running  right  by  me 
toward  the  road  anei  never  stopped.  The 
buck  carried  a half-rack  with  five  points. 

They  had  no  sooner  left  when  1 heard  a 
distant  grunt  and  spotted  a doe.  She  came 
in  and  stood  1 5 yards  away  and  I was  ready 

this  time.  A 6- 
point  came  charg- 
ing in,  stopped  20 
yards  away  and  1 
sent  an  arrow 
through  its  lungs. 
He  took  two  leaps 
and  dropped.  1 
bent  over  to  pick 
up  my  arrow  when 
I heard  a long, 
deep  grunt.  A hig  doe  came  within  20  feet, 
followed  by  a massive  10-point.  I walked 
hack  to  my  van  to  put  my  how  away  and 
get  my  drag  rope.  On  my  way  a dandy  8- 
point  was  thrashing  a small  tree  with  a fury 
1 had  never  seen  before.  I have  been  ar- 
chery hunting  for  24  years  and  never  ex- 
perienced a day  in  the  field  like  this  one.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  that  will  he  etched 
into  my  memory. 

I had  permission  to  hunt  an  old  farm  in 
West  Virginia,  and  I was  there  early  on  the 
gun  season  opener,  on  November  24  (a 
week  before  the  Pennsylvania  opener).  I 
immediately  spotted  10  deer  hut  no  bucks 
(in  West  Virginia  you  can  take  a buck  dur- 
ing archery  season  and  then  another  dur- 
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ing  the  firearms  season).  I stood  up  and 
turned  around  to  see  a deer  heading  away 
from  me  with  a giant  rack.  If  only  I had 
been  looking  that  way.  I decided  to  call  it 
quits  and  headed  hack  to  the  vehicle  at 
10:30.  It  was  pouring  buckets  by  then,  and 
the  wind  made  it  too  dangerous  to  he  in 
the  woods. 

It  wasn’t  until  five  days  later  that  I got 
to  hunt  again,  and  when  I got  up  at  4 a.m., 
the  snow  was  really  coming  down.  Despite 
the  treacherous  weather,  however,  I 
headed  out  and  arrived  at  7 o’clock.  Un- 
able to  see  more  than  40  yards,  I was  walk- 
ing back  an  old  lane,  about  200  yards  from 
the  road,  when  two  deer  bolted  up  over  a 
bank  about  30  yards  in  front  of  me.  Both 
were  bucks.  I just  couldn’t  see  them  long 
enough  to  get  one  in  the  scope  and  get  a 
shot  off.  I was  ready  to  quit  and  go  home, 
but  when  I swung  my  rifle  over  my  shoul- 
der I spotted  a deer’s  head.  It  was  a nice 
buck  standing  just  40  feet  away,  behind  a 
huge  rock.  I could  see  only  his  head  and 
about  10  inches  of  his  neck.  1 slowly 
dropped  to  one  knee  and  shouldered  the 
rifle.  I couldn’t  see  the  buck,  hut  finally, 
he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  right  at  me. 
At  my  shot  the  deer  disappeared,  hut  1 
found  him  right  away,  lying  right  by  the 
rock.  It  was  an  impressive  8-point. 

Back  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  gun  sea- 
son opener,  there  was  again  less  than  de- 
sirable weather  conditions:  50  mph  winds. 
At  9 o’clock  I heard  a shot  above  me  and 
later  learned  that  a local  hunter  had  taken 
the  big  buck  Pap  and  1 had  seen  during  ar- 
chery season.  It  was  an  1 1 -point  with  a 23- 
inch  spread. 

On  the  second  day  at  dawn  1 2 deer  filed 
by  and  three  were  bucks.  1 picked  out  the 
biggest  doe  in  the  hunch  and  shot  her. 
With  one  antlerless  tag  to  fill,  1 spent  the 
rest  of  the  season  driving  for  other  family 
members,  who  ended  up  taking  four  bucks 
and  five  does  that  first  week. 

1 planned  to  hunt  with  a couple  friends 
on  the  last  day.  During  the  week  1 had  sev- 
eral opportunities  to  take  a doe,  hut  wanted 


to  hold  out  until  Saturday.  1 saw  a few 
nice  bucks  that  week,  and  hoped 
they’d  still  he  in  the  area  on  Saturday. 

Saturday  dawned  cold  and  windy. 
My  friends,  Terry  and  Bill,  arrived  on 
time,  and  1 placed  them  on  stands  in 
good  locations.  1 went  to  a spot  about 
150  yards  away. 

At  7 : 30  a buck  emerged  from  a pine 
thicket  and  passed  within  30  yards.  1 
had  to  somehow  turn  it  toward  Terry, 
so  1 moved  and  the  buck  stopped.  He 
stomped  and  stared  for  a few  seconds 
before  heading  down  toward  Terry. 
All  of  a sudden  the  buck  came  bolting 
hack  up  the  hill  right  past  me  and 
headed  toward  Bill’s  stand.  1 heard  the 
crack  of  Bill’s  rifle  and  headed  for  his 
stand.  Bill  was  tagging  his  buck  when 
1 noticed  that  half  the  rack  was  gone. 
Bill  said  the  buck  had  a complete  rack 
when  he  shot.  1 told  him  to  finish  field- 
dressing the  deer  and  we  would  go  look 
for  the  other  side.  When  we  rolled  the 
deer  over  the  other  antler  popped  off. 
Bill  spent  two  hours  looking  for  the 
shed  antler  hut  never  did  find  it. 

Pap  finally  showed  up  for  the  hunt, 
so  we  decided  to  stand  until  quitting 
time.  1 put  Pap  where  1 had  been  ear- 
lier in  the  day,  and  then  moved  to  an 
area  overlooking  a clearcut.  At  4 
o’clock  five  deer  came  moving 
through,  about  200  yards  away.  1 rested 
my  7mm  Magnum  on  a limb,  picked 
out  one  of  the  bigger  does  and  shot.  A 
miss.  After  three  more  shots  1 hiked 
to  the  bottom  and  tracked  the  does 
for  300  yards  without  finding  any  in- 
dication of  a hit.  That  was  the  end  of 
my  2003  season. 

After  arriving  hack  at  the  house 
Pap  said,  “What  happened?  How  did 
you  miss?  We  set  out  clay  pigeons  at 
400  yards  and  you  busted  every  one. 
That’s  deer  hunting,  hoy!’’ 

1 looked  at  him  and  just  said,  “1  love 
ya,  man,”  as  a tear  ran  down  my 
cheek.  □ 
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Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook/  Bob  Sopchick 


I HE  BOY  AND  HIS  FATHER  sit  on 
a stack  of  freshly  cut  black  locust 
logs,  sharing  water  from  a quart 
jar.  All  around  them  lemon-yeh 
low  stumps  fairly  glow,  like  lan- 
terns placed  randomly  in  the 
shadowy  grove.  It  is  very  quiet,  save  the  steady 
swish  of  the  mule’s  tail  and  the  clicks  and  trills 
of  late  summer  insects. 

From  far  down  the  valley  comes  a low 
grumble  of  thunder.  “Let’s  see  if  we  can  cut  one 
more  before  it  rains,”  said  the  father. 

The  boy  watches  him  work.  A former  logger  who  helped  lay  bare  entire  mountains  at 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  his  father  wields  the  ax  with  a practiced  precision.  The 
silvery  ax  flashes,  tailing  highlights  like  a metor  and  sending  chips  as  big  as  saucer  shards 
flying  with  each  stroke.  He  stops  halfway  through  and  hands  the  ax  to  his  son. 

The  hoy  continues  with  the  same  sure  rhythm  and  flourishes,  and  with  the  last  stroke 
the  tree  jumps  from  the  stump,  is  momentarily  held  by  the  canopy,  then  falls,  showering 
them  with  small  yellow  and  green  leaves.  They  clean  the  tree  and  set  it  upon  the  others, 
all  to  serve  as  fenceposts. 

The  storm,  moving  in  from  the  west,  is  outflanked  by  a phalanx  of  scudding  clouds 
from  the  south,  which  veil  enormous  cloud  anvils.  The  two  fronts  collide,  exchanging 
cannonades  of  lighting  and  thunder.  “Let’s  just  sit  tight”  said  the  father.  “Don’t  want  to 
take  out  across  the  field  carrying  saws  and  axes  and  trailing  chains.” 

Ragged  curtains  of  hail  rip  through  the  cornfields,  pounding  down  through 
the  canopy  of  the  grove,  bouncing  off  trunks.  They  sit  under  their  old  unflap- 
pable mule  — who  doesn’t  even  blink  when  a tremendous  concussion  of 
thunder  shakes  the  grove. 

“We’re  going  to  get  soaked.  Pop.  Here  it  comes.” 

The  rain  slants  in  hard,  washing  the  chaff  from  their  arms  and  sweat- 
streaked  faces.  The  deluge  slows,  then  ehhs  some  more.  As  the  storm  shifts 
away,  a final  stroke  of  lightning  strikes  a dilapidated  stone  shed  down  the 
slope.  The  boy  slams  his  eyes  shut  and  sees  yet  the  ragged  afterimage  of  the 
white  hot  holt  on  his  eyelids.  When  he  opens  them,  his  father  is  sprinting 
from  the  grove,  ax  in  hand,  as  if  chasing  the  storm  from  his  land,  ready  to 
fight  should  it  turn  hack. 

The  small  shed  is  a remnant  of  another  age,  isolated  from  the  bam  and 
farmhouse  farther  down  the  hill.  One  wall  is  blown  out,  and  the  roof 
shows  a tongue  of  flame.  “Let’s  let  it  hum.  I was  going  to  knock  it  down, 
anyway.  It’ll  he  easier  now.” 

The  following  day  the  hoy  explores  the  ruins.  Next  to  it,  a dead 
black  snake  is  draped  belly  up  in  a sumac  like  a discarded  rope.  A 
curious  blend  of  odors:  burned  cedar  shakes  and  scorched  chestnut, 
the  dank  odor  of  mice  and  moss  and  other  things  that  flourish  in  dark 
places.  Hoops  from  an  exploded  cider  barrel  are  curled  like  apple 
peels.  He  finds  a rusted  handsaw  with  a flat  file  welded  to  its  shank. 
He  takes  it  hack  to  show  his  father.  Not  one  for  waste,  the  farmer 
knocks  the  file  from  the  saw.  “We  can  make  you  a fine  knife  from 
this,”  he  says. 
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That  afternoon  he  heats  the  file  in  his  small  forge  until  it  is  red  hot,  annealing  the  hard 
steel.  After  it  cools,  they  lay  out  the  pattern  of  a hunting  blade  and  begin  to  grind  the 
shape  on  the  big  wheel.  Blue  and  orange  sparks  fly  as  the  hoy  turns  the  hand  crank. 

Sweat  runs  down  the  farmer’s  face  and  drips  from  his  nose.  “Files  are  made  of  the 
hardest  steel,  but  I never  seen  the  likes  of  this.  This  steel  has  taken  an  unusual  temper, 
forged  harder  yet  by  that  bolt,  no  doubt.” 

They  grind  it  a little  each  day  until  the  shape  of  the  blade  emerges,  then  give  it  a flat 
taper.  He  fires  it  again  until  it  shows  a high  red-orange  and  quenches  it  in  a vat  of  water, 
moving  it  back  and  forth,  so  it  does  not  warp.  After  many  hours  of  polishing,  the  blade 
is  mirror  bright.  The  hoy  holds  it  up  and  studies  their  reflection,  reasoning  that  after  all 
their  work,  some  element  of  themselves  is  perhaps  fixed  there  forever. 

A final  tempering,  and  the  blade  is  ready  to  sharpen.  The  hoy  hones  the  edge,  then 
strops  it  thoroughly  and  oils  it,  and  offers  it  for  inspection. 

The  father  scrutinizes  the  blade  and  shaves  hair  from  his  arm.  “All  it  needs  now  is  a 
proper  handle  and  a sturdy  sheath.” 

While  hunting  rabbits,  the  boy  angles  across  the  orchard,  kicking  at  brushpiles,  when 
he  hears  a great  commotion  ahead.  Creeping  forward,  he  comes  upon  two  bucks  locked 
in  battle.  The  rivals  strain  and  pivot,  seeking  leverage  and  any  advantage,  hut  are  evenly 
matched.  Suddenly,  there  is  a loud  crack,  and  one  buck,  minus  an  antler,  wheels  and 
runs.  The  boy  finds  the  antler  in  the  tall  grass,  and  sees  that  it  has  snapped  off  just  above 
the  brow  tine. 

His  father  admires  the  heavy  beading  and  mass,  then  holds  it  up  and  looks  down  the 
beam  with  one  eye  closed.  “Here’s  your  knife  handle,  this  section  right  here.” 

The  first  day  of  deer  season,  and  father  and  son  stalk  along  the  snowy  ridge  above  the 
farm.  It  is  late  in  the  day  and  very  cold.  The  boy  carries  an  old  Springfield  rifle,  and  on 
his  belt  the  knife  rides  in  a handtooled  sheath,  the  antler  handle  fitted  perfectly  be- 
tween brass  bolster  and  hutt.  In  the  val- 
ley, smoke  curls  from  the  farmhouse 
chimney,  and  both  think  of  the  hot 
meal  awaiting  them.  Heading 
down,  they  pause  in  the  locust 
grove  to  study  fresh  deer  tracks.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  they  labored 
here  in  the  sweltering  heat. 

The  gray  form  of  a buck,  head 
held  low,  sneaks  across  a 
weedfield.  “Get  ready,”  says  the  i 
farmer,  “he’s  coming.” 

Once  again  thunder  roars  in  the 
grove,  and  the  buck  kicks  and  dashes  down 

the  slope,  piling  up  near  the  foundation  of  the  old  stone  shed.  The  hoy  unsheathes  his 
knife  and  holds  the  handle  along  the  buck’s  broken  beam  and  smiles. 

“I’ll  be,”  says  the  farmer,  “a  perfect  match.  Now,  let’s  get  him  cleaned  and  hung  in  the 
bam.” 

The  knife  moves  almost  of  its  own  accord,  and  although  it  is  his  first  deer,  the  hoy 
makes  neat  work  of  it.  After  supper,  the  father  shows  his  son  how  to  skin  the  deer.  He 
points  the  knife  at  the  lantern,  eyeballing  the  keen  edge,  and  winks  at  his  son. 
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JIM  ROOTS  THROUGH  THE  hargaii"i  crates  of  odds  and  ends  on  a bench  outside  the 
auction  house.  One  ctate  has  a stout  leathet  collar  and  a matching  leash  that 
appeat  almost  new,  just  the  right  size  for  Kip,  his  fine  redhone  hound.  He  digs  deeper  and 
finds  a partial  box  of  .25-20  cartridges,  which  he  could  also  use,  and  an  old  knife  in  a 
greasy  sheath.  The  blade  is  bright  and  wickedly  sharp,  and  he  notes  his  reflection  in  it. 
Holding  the  knife  like  a razot,  he  pulls  it  across  the  stubble  on  his  face,  wipes  it,  and  slides 
it  hack  in  the  sheath.  The  sales  assistant  asks  two  dollars  for  the  crate,  but  Jim  bargains  him 
to  a dollar  and  a quarter,  and  takes  it  home. 

Jim  lived  alone,  and  his  life’s  passion  was  “a  little  night  music,”  as  his  fellow  houndsmen 
called  their  sport.  Kip,  now  in  his  prime,  was  the  bass  voice  of  a quartet  of  hounds  that 
were  hunted  together  regularly. 

A clear  and  cold  November  night,  and  the  pack  trails  a big  boar  raccoon  around  an 
oxbow  and  across  the  breast  of  a beaver  dam.  Kip  is  in  the  lead  and  closing  when  the  coon 
bails  into  the  water,  followed  by  the  hounds. 

The  dogs  barked  treed  as  the  men  wade  the  tiffles  below  the  dam.  Their  carbide 
headlamps  wash  a silvery  path,  not  unlike  moonlight.  The  dogs  carry  on,  hut  Kip  is 
nowhete  to  he  found. 

Jim  calls,  peering  into  the  fathomless  corridors  between  the  great  ghostly  sycamores. 
He  listens  hatd  as  he  thought  Kip  might  have  already  moved  on  a second  coon.  He 
glances  back  at  the  glassy  water  and  his  heart  sinks  when  he  sees  a single  bubble,  and  then 
another,  break  the  surface.  Jim  jumps  in  from  the  dam  breast.  The  icy  water  takes  his 

breath,  and  he  gropes  about  arid  grasps  the  ear  of  his  beloved 
hound.  He  tries  to  lift  the  dead  weight,  but  a stout  aspen  pole 
had  slipped  beneath  Kip’s  collar  when  the  hound  plunged 
in,  and  in  his  struggle  Kip  sank  farther  down  the  shaft  and 
was  held  fast.  Jim  slides  the  knife  under  the  collar,  and  in 
one  powerful  motion  brings  the  blade  through  the  thick 
leather  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  a velvet  ribhon. 

Once  on  shore,  Jim  pushes  frantically  on  Kip’s  rihs, 
talking  to  him.  Anothet  hunter  blows  into  the  hound’s 
nostrils,  hut  the  hound  does  not  respond.  Jim  steps  back 
while  the  other  men  continue. 

Oddly  enough,  at  that  moment,  he  thought  how  much 
smaller  the  hound  appeared  in  death;  perhaps  the  swell  of 
mountain  air  in  the  lungs  and  the  rush  of  a hunter’s  hot 
blood  and  the  vigor  of  the  chase  shaped  a hound  — or  even  a 
man  — every  bit  as  much  as  muscle  and  bone. 

Just  then.  Kip  convulsed  as  if  a charge  of  electric  had  run  through  him,  then  hacked 
and  heaved.  Jim  cradled  Kip’s  head  and  watched  the  hound’s  nose  quiver. 

The  next  day  Jim  and  Kip  returned  to  the  pond.  He  spotted  the  glint  of  the  blade  in  the 
silt  arid  fished  out  that  extraordinary  knife,  which  he  always  kept  within  reach  for  the 
next  40  years. 


ON  THE  EVE  of  the  1970  bear  season  opener,  Toby  laid  out  his  gear,  double  checking 
to  make  sure  he  had  everythiiag  he  needed  for  a full  day  afield,  including  the  prized 
knife  his  late  Uncle  Jim  had  given  him. 

Hours  later,  he  was  far  back  in  the  folds  of  a Warren  County  forest.  He  crossed  a pristine 
creek  then  climbed  a steep  hillside  thick  with  pines  where  he  took  a stand.  His  home 
downstate  seemed  very  far  away,  and  from  his  perspective  in  the  primeval  setting,  he  felt 
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he  was  in  an  altogether  dilYerent  time. 

When  he  first  saw  the  hear  angling  up  the  hill  it  was  as 
if  it  were  only  a continuance  of  that  forethought,  a nebu- 
lous image  from  an  older  time,  until  the  great  black  sil- 
houette stopped  and  exhaled  a plume  of  vapor.  At  that 
moment  he  felt  that  every"  aspect  of  his  life  outdoors,  his 
deep  reverence  for  wild  places,  his  awe  and  respect  for  the 
bear,  the  practiced  woodsmanship  that  brought  him  here, 
every  aspect,  like  so  many  loose  strands,  would  now  be  bound 
and  knotted  at  this  moment. 

At  his  shot  the  bear  charged  downhill,  snapping  off 
dead  branches  and  tossing  clods  of  pine  straw  in  its  furi- 
ous descent,  finally  coming  to  rest  against  a huge  stump. 

As  Toby  dressed  out  the  bear  he  occasionally  drew  the 
blade  through  a mossy  crease  in  the  stump,  wiping  the  fat 
from  it  as  he  worked. 

While  storing  his  equipment  a few  days  later,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  knife  was  missing  from  its  sheath,  probably  lost  when  they  were  dragging  the 
bear  across  the  laurel  flat.  He  would  have  driven  hack  to  search  for  it,  but  had  to  ship  out 
the  next  day.  He  hoped  that  when  he  returned  after  this  last  tour  of  duty  that  he  would  find 
it. 

Toby  did  not  return,  and  for  many  years  the  knife  he  had  left  sticking  in  the  stump 
stood  as  an  anonymous  sylvan  memorial  to  both  man  and  hear. 


A FATHER  AND  SON  hike  far  back  in,  setting  up  early  on  the  gobbler  they  knew 
was  roosting  in  the  pines.  They  sit  side  hy  side  against  a massive  stump,  but 
when  the  bird  gobbles  from  behind  they  quickly  move  around  to  the  other  side. 

The  boy  stares  at  what  at  first  looked  like  a stub  of  a branch  between  them,  then 
pulls  an  old  knife  from  a crack  in  the  stump.  “Look,  Dad,  a knife!” 

“1  wonder  how  long  that’s  been  here,”  said  the  father.  He  wipes  it  hack  and  forth  on 
his  pant  leg,  and  sees  their  vague  reflection  in  the  blade.  “Feel  that  edge,  it’s  pretty 
sharp.” 

The  gobbler  flies  down  and  begins  to  gobble.  “Now  let’s  hear  you  work  that  bird. 
Start  off  with  your  slate,  then  coax  him  with  your  mouth  call.” 

The  young  hunter  groans.  “I  left  my  fanny  pack  in  the  truck.” 

They  search  frantically  through  their  pockets  and  the  father  finds  an  old  slate 
pot,  but  no  striker.  Nearby,  he 
locates  a dry  branch  of  the 
right  size,  and  using  the  old 
knife  he  whittles  one  end  and 
points  up  the  other.  He  breaks 
a small  bracket  fungus  from  t 
stump  and  sticks  it  onto  the  point, 
then  scrapes  the  knife  blade  back  and  forth, 
roughening  the  slate.  He  plucks  the  makeshift 
striker  across  the  slate  and  issues  forth  some  crisp  clucks 
then  follows  with  a few  yelps. 

The  gobbler  lights  right  up. 

“Get  ready,”  he  says  to  the  hoy.  “He’s  coming.” 
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Hunter  on 
Crutches 


By  Richard  E.  Walton 

(Classic  Story  from  October  1968) 


A PAIR  of  crutches  and  a plaster 
cast.  Now  that’s  hardly  the 
type  of  gear  normally  needed  for 
small  game  hunting,  but  for  me  it  was 
necessary  equipment  for  my  first  day 
afield  during  the  1954  regular  small 
game  season. 

I was  among  the  thousands  of 
other  hunters  in  Luzerne  County  that 
day,  only  I spent  the  day  sitting  on 
tree  stumps  and  felled  oaks  with  a 
Remington  pump  on  my  lap  and 
crutches  at  my  side.  My  left  foot  was 
in  a cast. 

A broken  foot  failed  to  keep  me 
out  of  the  woods  that  day,  because  it 
was  my  very  first  time  to  go  hunting. 
The  20'gauge  slide  action  had  been 
presented  to  me  on  the  previous 
Christmas  by  my  father.  I had 
planned  all  summer  for  that  hunting 
trip  and  nothing  was  going  to  change 
those  plans. 

By  the  time  September  rolled 
around,  I was  eagerly  awaiting  open- 
ing day  — October  30  that  year. 
Well,  September  was  the  month  the 
cast  had  been  applied,  and  I was 
handed  a pair  of  crutches  to  hobble 
around  on  for  the  next  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

My  predicament  began  when  I 
was  attempting  to  swat  a wasp  on  the 
back  porch  of  my  parent’s  home  in 
Ashley,  near  Wilkes-Barre.  Chasing 
the  wasp  with  a broom,  I failed  to 
notice  I was  heading  toward  the 


steps.  When  1 ran  off  into  space  I tried  to 
regain  my  balance  and  landed  hard  on 
my  left  foot. 

The  pain  from  my  swollen  foot  and  the 
trip  to  the  hospital  for  X rays  blotted  out 
my  thoughts  of  hunting  for  several  days, 
but  when  the  cast  was  about  a week  old  I 
began  thinking  about  the  situation.  Boy, 
was  I in  a spot!  All  these  big  plans  for 
the  first  day  of  hunting  and  there  I was 
on  crutches. 

I asked  Dad  if  there  was  any  way  I 
could  get  out  with  him  to  go  hunting.  He 
suggested  we  wait  until  the  cast  came  off. 
I wasn’t  too  happy  about  that  answer  and 
coaxed  him  to  figure  some  way  to  get  out 
on  the  first  day. 

Finally,  Dad  said  he  might  be  able  to 
work  out  something.  Mom  wasn’t  too 
happy  about  her  son  going  hunting  with 
a broken  foot,  hut  Dad  assured  her  I’d  be 
all  right.  We  planned  to  hunt  on  a farm 
near  Shickshinny. 

The  hig  day  arrived.  Dad  loaded  our 
gear  into  the  car  while  I hopped  out  of 
the  house  with  my  trusty  crutches.  By 
that  time  I was  able  to  handle  myself 
fairly  well  on  one  good  leg  and  two 
wooden  ones. 

During  the  19-mile  ride  to  the  farm. 
Dad  filled  me  in  on  the  hunting  system 
we  would  use.  I’d  have  to  sit  out  the  day 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  my  coach 
assured  me  we’d  see  game.  In  my  condi- 
tion I had  no  other  choice. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  farm  I slid  out 
of  the  car  and  pulled  my  crutches  from 
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the  rear  seat.  Dad  took  both  shot- 
guns from  the  trunk. 

As  we  began  to  hike  up  a hill,  sev- 
eral passing  hunters  stopped  to 
watch  in  amazement.  1 guess  you 
couldn’t  blame  them  for  staring  at 
the  strange  sight.  After  all,  how  many 
times  have  you  come  across  a hunter 
heading  into  the  woods  on  crutches 
with  one  foot  in  a cast? 

After  dodging  the  tree  branches, 
rocks  and  other  obstacles  usually 
found  in  the  woods  and  on  farms,  we 
finally  reached  our  destination.  1 se- 
lected a comfortable  tree  stump  and 
prepared  to  “wait  out”  the  game. 

In  case  you’re  wondering  what 
kind  of  luck  a disabled  hunter  can 
turn  up  in  Pennsylvania,  I’ll  briefly 
fill  you  in  on  the  “sit-out.” 

It  wasn’t  long  before  a big 
hushytail  appeared  on  a stone  wall 
about  20  yards  away.  It  jumped  from 
the  wall  and  scampered  up  a large 
oak.  As  the  squirrel  moved  across  a 
high  limb,  1 shouldered  the  shotgun 
and  squeezed  the  trigger.  The  big 
gray  dropped. 

In  midafternoon,  about  the  time 


when  my  seat  was  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  tree  stump,  a grouse  flushed  from 
some  hemlocks  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stone  wall.  The  bird  leveled  off  about 
25  yards  to  my  right.  I’ll  never  know  how 
I managed  to  score  a hit  on  that  bird  (es- 
pecially with  the  average  I’ve  been  hav- 
ing on  grouse  in  recent  years),  hut  I 
dropped  it.  And  before  closing  out  the 
day’s  hunt,  I added  a cottontail  to  the 
hag.  So  1 obviously  had  better  luck  than 
I ever  expected. 

Dad  was  satisfied  with  coaching  me  for 
the  day,  although  he  never  raised  his  shot- 
gun. We  even  flushed  a heautiful  ring- 
neck  before  we  reached  our  car.  Dad 
didn’t  bother  to  raise  the  gun  then  either. 
We  had  emptied  both  shotguns  before 
beginning  our  walk  to  the  car,  and  Dad 
had  the  honor  of  carrying  both  guns. 

The  experience  gave  me  an  unusual 
story  to  repeat  to  friends.  On  some  occa- 
sions when  I’ve  told  the  story  to  persons 
not  interested  in  hunting,  they’ve  given 
me  an  odd  look.  They  just  don’t  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  be  so  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son in  the  woods.  But  you  understand, 
don’t  you?  □ 


Bays  of  ^ore 


Red  Rose  Hunting  Club 


THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  of 
members  of  the  Red 
Rose  Hunting  Club  sent 
in  by  John  H.  Floryfrom 
Middletown  was  taken 
in  Potter  County  in 
1946.  Front  row,  L to  R: 
Lester  Balmer,  Daniel 
Garner,  Clifford  Gantz, 
joe  Flory,  Paul  Shank, 
M.  Lebo.  Back  row,  L to 
R:  Ray  Shank,  David 
Buchter,  Paul  Geib,  Art 
Shank,  Stanley  Gibble, 
Samuel  S.  Flory. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Good  News 

Forest  — Despite  a relatively  wet 
spring,  turkey  broods  were  abundant  and 
many  had  10  or  more  birds  and  they 
seemed  to  be  growing  quickly. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tioneeta 


Thought  He  Had  Seen  Everything 

Venango  — On  the  first  day  of  the 
spring  turkey  season  a concerned  hunter 
gave  me  information  about  a violation 
[not  a first].  I apprehended  the  violator 
at  7:15  a.m.  for  killing  two  gobblers, 
shooting  from  the  road,  using  a vehicle 
to  hunt,  not  wearing  any  fluorescent  or- 
ange while  moving,  not  tagging  one  of 
the  birds  and  for  not  carrying  any  identi- 
fication [not  a first].  At  9:15  a.m.,  depu- 
ties Clark  and  Eismont  apprehended  an 
individual  for  not  wearing  orange  while 
moving  within  two  miles  of  where  I had 
been  [not  a first].  When  I arrived  1 dis- 
covered it  was  the  same  individual.  He 
had  managed  to  get  cited  for  two  viola- 
tions, including  one  he  had  just  been 
cited  for  two  hours  before  [definitely  a 
first]. 

— WCO  Leonard  C,  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Looked  Like  the  Real  Deal 

Sullivan  — Deputy  Frank  Miller  and 
I set  up  a turkey  facsimile  near  a town- 
ship road  that  was  becoming  notorious 
for  roadhunting  activity,  and  after  citing 
one  individual  for  using  a vehicle  to  pur- 
sue game  and  shooting  from  the  road,  we 
resumed  our  positions.  Before  long  Frank 
radioed  that  some  hen  turkeys  were  mill- 
ing around  the  fake  jake.  Their  advances 
were  ignored,  however,  and  the  birds 
soon  left  to  seek  out  other  suitors  that 
weren’t  as  stuck-up. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Surprise 

Jefferson  — 1 was  showing  the  6th 
grade  students  at  the  Brockway  Elemen- 
tary School  my  snowshoes  and  describ- 
ing how  they  are  used,  when  Officer 
Girosky  pulled  out  a large  pink  plastic 
Easter  egg  from  the  toe  strap  of  one  of 
the  shoes.  1 realized  that  the  egg  was  one 
of  several  that  had  been  left  by  the  Eas- 
ter Bunny  for  my  children,  but  had  never 
been  found.  1 explained  to  the  group  that, 
although  WCOs  carry  an  assortment  of 
equipment,  pink  Easter  eggs  are  not  stan- 
dard issue. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Brookville 

Go  Fly  a Kite 

Potter  — I noticed  what  appeared  to 
be  a small  kite  being  flown  in  a nearby 
meadow,  but  as  I got  closer  I realized  it 
was  a red-tailed  hawk  with  a red  squirrel 
in  its  talons.  The  squirrel’s  tail  undulated 
in  the  wind,  resembling  ribbon  tied  onto 
a kite  string,  and  the  hawk  continued  to 
lazily  circle  in  the  sky,  reminding  me  of 
the  kites  I flew  as  a child. 

— WCO  Denise  H.  Mitcheltree, 

Cross  Forks 
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Risky  Business 

Franklin  — Working  in  law  enforce- 
ment has  its  inherent  tisks.  We  deal  with 
aggresive  animals  and  people  with  fire- 
arms who  get  upset  at  times,  hut  never 
did  1 think  I’d  have  to  defend  myself  from 
flying  lettuce  and  carrots  from  a person 
tearing  open  a hag  of  salad  in  the  lunch 
room  at  the  region  office.  Gives  a whole 
new  meaning  to  “tossed  salad,”  doesn’t 
it,  Kim? 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard, 
Chambersburg 

Made  It  All  Worthwhile 

Wayne  — Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Dave  Kaneski  and  I took  the  6th 
grade  class  from  Damascus  Christian 
Academy  on  a 4-mile  tour  of  SGL  159. 
The  students  learned  about  animal 
tracks,  tree  identification,  aquatic  wild- 
life and  fishing.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  one 
of  the  students  said,  “When  I grow  up  I 
want  to  he  what  you  are.”  Another  girl 
chimed  in,  “Me  too.” 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Mechanicsville  Culinary  Club? 

Schuylkill  — Hunter-Trapper  Ed  in- 
structors Jim  Walsh  and  Wayne  Maurer 
thoroughly  enjoy  conducting  classes  at 
the  Mechanicsville  Fish  and  Game  Club. 
On  Monday  nights  the  club  members 
serve  hot  dogs;  Tuesday,  meatball  subs; 
and  on  Wednesday,  pizza. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 


Under  Investigation 

York  — A red-tailed  hawk  was  re- 
cently found  in  my  district  with  a cross- 
how  holt  impaled  through  its  body.  The 
hawk  was  successfully  captured  and  an 
investigation  is  underway  to  find  the  per- 
son who  did  this.  I would  like  to  thank 
all  those  who  assisted  with  the  capture 
of  the  hawk,  including  the  York  Interna- 
tional Security  Officers,  Wendy  Looker 
and  Bob  Leonard.  Without  these  indi- 
viduals the  hawk  may  not  have  survived. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 

Hunting  by  Mueic 

Lackawanna  County  — Deputy  Game 
Protector  John  Oswald  of  Carbondale  has 
by  far  the  best  deer  stand  of  any  I have  ever 
heard.  Joht's  favorite  deer  crossing  is  lo- 
cated in  Carbondale  Township  against  a 
radio  pole  line  of  Station  WODL, 
Carbondale . John  says  that  when  things  are 
slow  while  watching  for  deer  he  can  hear  the 
news,  weather  and  music  by  placing  an  ear 
to  one  of  the  upright  poles.  John  says  the 
reception  is  excellent  and  he  has  never  been 
late  for  work  or  for  supper. 

— District  Game  Protector  John 
Altmiller,  Clarks  Summit,  June  1965 


All  Clear  For  a While 

Bedford  — Several  turkey  hunters 
during  the  spring  told  me  that  they 
couldn’t  heat  gobblers  because  of  the 
incessant  noise  of  the  17-year  cicadas. 

— WCO  Timothy  Flanigan,  Bedford 
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“Fast  Food” 

Erie  — Richard  Johnston  noticed  a 
red  squirrel  at  his  hirdfeeder,  so  he  threw 
some  old  bread  slices  out  and  the  squir- 
rel grabbed  one  and  scampered  1 5 feet 
up  a tree,  hut  then  dropped  the  bread.  In 
a panic,  it  dashed  to  the  base  of  the  tree 
and  caught  the  slice  before  it  hit  the 
ground. 

— WCO  Larry  Smith,  Erie 

Should  Stick  to  Foot  Travel 

Armstrong  — Deputy  Bill  Geer  and 
I cited  an  individual  for  riding  an  ATV 
on  SGL  287.  The  young  man  told  us  that 
he  had  also  received  a speeding  citation 
from  the  State  Police  earlier  that  day 
while  driving  to  his  camp.  It  amazes  me 
how  the  commonwealth  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  post  signs  that  should  give  pru- 
dent folks  some  awareness  of  the  law,  hut 
many  still  feel  that  it  either  doesn’t  ap- 
ply to  them  or  it’s  always  “the  other  guy” 
who  gets  caught. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  Rural  Valley 

Same  Old  “Grind” 

Bucks  — During  a recent  Hunter- 
Trapper  Ed  class  one  of  the  instructors 
was  asked  if  there  were  enough  pencils. 
Ed  immediately  held  up  his  thumb  show- 
ing everyone  a large  blister  and  said  that 
he  had  sharpened  100  pencils  by  hand. 
I’m  working  on  getting  him  an  electric 
pencil  sharpener. 

— WCO  John  M.  Parson, 
Trumbaurersville 

Slips  of  the  Tongue 

I was  sitting  at  my  kitchen  table  one 
evening  when  my  wife  said,  “Look  at  the 
Baltimore  ‘oreo’  at  the  hummingbird 
feeder!”  My  8-year-old  son  corrected  her 
and  said,  “No,  Mom,  it’s  a Baltimore 
oiler!”  Needless  to  say,  it  wasn’t  black 
and  round  with  cream  in  the  center,  and 
it  wasn’t  oily.  I was  surprised  to  see  a Bal- 
timore oriole  at  our  hummingbird  feeder, 
though. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 


Will  Be  Missed 

Glearfieut  — Deputy  Kay  Shugarts 
retired  with  more  than  40  years  ot  ser- 
vice to  the  Game  Commission,  sportsmen 
and  citizens  of  this  county.  His  dedica- 
tion to  protecting  wildlife  and  wild 
places  is  to  he  commended. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Hyde 


Maybe  Next  Year 

Tioga  — PGC  biologist  Matt  Lovallo 
is  conducting  the  third  year  of  the  bob- 
cat kitten  survival  study  here  in  the 
northcentral  region,  so  I tried  my  hand, 
with  advice  from  local  trappers  James 
Mucci  and  Bill  Crossley,  at  running  my 
own  trapline.  My  goal  was  to  catch  and 
collar  a female  bobcat,  and  although  un- 
successful in  that  regard,  I did  catch  and 
release  a coyote,  a raccoon,  three  porcu- 
pines and  one  male  bobcat.  Eortunately, 
James  and  Bill  caught  and  collared  four 
female  bobcats. 

— WCO  Rodney  P Mee,  Wellsboro 

Got  His  Attention 

POREST  — I ran  into  a hunter  during 
spring  turkey  season  near  Buzzard  Swamp 
who  told  me  he  had  an  encounter  with  a 
large  hear  on  five  of  seven  days  of  hunt- 
ing. He  said  that  hear  seemed  to  be  at- 
tracted by  his  turkey  calling  and  would 
just  shuffle  off  after  he  waved  his  arms  to 
spook  it.  The  hunter  said  he  was  going  to 
consider  buying  a bear  license  this  year. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Marienville 
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Adopted  Two 

Montgomery  — Deputy  Ed  Glover 
and  I went  to  check  out  a report  about  a 
pair  of  geese  chasing  and  harassing 
people  at  a local  golf  course  when  we 
noticed  a nesting  pair  near  the  5th  green. 
They  were  instinctively  protecting  their 
nest,  which  included  five  eggs  and  two 
golf  balls. 

— WCO  Timothy  L.  Wenrich,  Frederick 


Happy  Ending 

Westmoreland — During  the  spring 
of  2003  someone  shot  a mature  male 
hald  eagle  in  Bell  Township  and  it  was 
taken  to  a rehabilitation  center,  leaving 
the  female  alone  to  care  for  the  first  ac- 
tive nest  in  Westmoreland  County  in 
many  years.  She  successfully  fledged  two 
eaglets  from  that  nest.  We  were  con- 
cerned that  she  might  not  return  this 
year,  hut  she  showed  up  with  a new  mate. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  FIyde  Park 

Not  Just  A Safety  Color 

1 sat  in  my  vehicle  with  the  window 
down,  finishing  some  reports  during  a 
warm  spring  day  when  1 was  surprised  hy 
a loud  buzzing  sound.  When  1 turned  my 
head  1 noticed  a hummingbird  zooming 
away  from  my  head.  1 like  to  think  the 
hummingbird  mistcKik  me  for  some  hand- 
some spring  flower,  but  I’m  sure  it  was 
only  attracted  to  my  orange  hat. 

— LMO  James  E.  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 


Pheasant  Road  Toll  High 

Union  County  — Robert  Holman,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  near  Mifflinburg,  told 
me  that  during  the  period  from  May  1 to 
September  30,  1964,  he  noticed  63  ring' 
necked  pheasants  killed  on  a 1 U-mile  stretch 
of  road  between  his  home  and  Mifflinburg. 

— District  Game  Frotector  John 
Shuler,  Lewissurg,  January  1965 

One  Big  Pelt 

Somerset — Due  to  a regulation 
change,  beavers  no  longer  have  to  be 
tagged  by  WCOs.  Last  year,  48  heavers 
were  tagged  in  my  district  for  successful 
trappers.  These  trappers  provide  a ser- 
vice to  the  community  by  helping  to 
keep  the  population  of  this  valuable  and 
renewable  resource  stable.  By  trapping 
these  large  rodents,  flooding  of  agricul- 
tural fields,  roadways  and  tree  damage  are 
kept  in  check.  The  largest  tagged  last  year 
was  one  caught  in  Jenner  Township  by 
Ricky  Sheeler  that  measured  73  inches 
(length  and  width  added  together). 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlin50n, 

Jennerstown 

Flurry  of  Wings 

Recently,  1 was  taking  my  Lab  for  our 
daily  walk  one  evening  when  I counted 
134  doves  in  a mile  and  a half.  The  num- 
ber may  be  a little  low,  too,  because  at 
one  point  there  were  so  many  doves  fly- 
ing at  one  time  that  they  were  too  hard 
to  count. 

— LES  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesrort 

Distant,  I Hope 

York  — In  the  April  issue  I wrote  an 
article  about  two  roadhunters  who  were 
apprehended  due,  in  part,  to  the  assis- 
tance of  an  eyewitness  who  got  involved. 
The  Game  News  editors  change  the  names 
in  law  enforcement  stories  to  protect  the 
innocent  (and  not  so  innocent).  The  fake 
names  might  seem  strange,  but  I’ve  had 
several  people  ask  if  that  was  their  cousin 
in  the  story. 

— WCO  Guy  FIansen,  Red  Lion 
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Donneror  Blitzen? 

Armstrong  — My  phone  rang  on 
April  1 and  dispatcher  Leslie  Jones  left 
the  following  message:  “You  have  a deer 
on  the  roof  of  the  Creekside  Mushroom 
building  and  the  roof  is  16  feet  off  the 
ground.”  Now,  I’ve  been  around  long 
enough  to  know  that  neighboring  offic- 
ers  are  fond  of  April  Fool’s  jokes,  so  1 ig- 
nored  the  call.  About  10  minutes  later  1 
received  a second  call  from  Leslie,  “Hon- 
est,  this  is  not  an  April  Fool’s  joke.”  Af- 
ter  arriving  at  the  site  with  Deputy  Matt 
Pfeil,  we,  sure  enough,  had  a deer  on  the 
flat  warehouse  roof.  The  deer  had  jumped 
from  a hillside  that  was  near  the  edge  of 
one  corner  of  the  building.  During  my 
career  I’ve  removed  deer  from  schools, 
banks  and  markets,  hut  this  was  a first. 
Perhaps  the  deer  was  practicing  for 
Santa’s  team,  or  just  wanted  a better  view 
of  the  world.  Regardless,  thanks  to  the 
employees  of  Creekside  Mushrooms  for 
their  help  in  getting  the  deer  off  the  roof. 

— WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 

Appreciate  It 

Venango  — I want  to  thank  all  the 
volunteers  and  patrons  who  made  this 
year’s  Youth  Field  Day  a big  success,  es- 
pecially  the  Oil  City  Izaak  Walton  Club, 
who  donated  their  facilities. 

— Deputy  William  Lynam,  Oil  City 

Baling  the  Fig 

Union  County — Ben  Bilger,  a local 
farmer,  told  me  that  a young  groundhog 
survived  going  through  his  hay  baler  and 
ended  up  with  only  its  head  sticking  out  from 
the  finished  bale.  Bilger  removed  the  “pig," 
setting  it  in  a nearby  shady  spot.  A later 
check,  though,  found  it  dead,  apparently 
squeezed  too  hard  in  the  machine.  Another 
farmer  in  our  Farm-Game  program  told  me 
that  while  mowing  a dO^acre  field,  he  de- 
stroyed 35  pheasant  nests  with  eggs.  He  said 
every  effort  was  made  to  halt  the  machinery 
to  save  them,  but  to  no  avail. 

— District  Game  Frotector  John 
Shuler,  Lewisburg,  October  1957 


Not  Forgotten 

Tioga  — The  Game  Commission  fam- 
ily and  sportsmen  recently  lost  a good 
friend  when  retired  Deputy  Lynn 
Whipple  passed  away.  Lynn  dedicated 
more  than  25  years  protecting  our  hunt- 
ing heritage  and  wildlife.  It  seems  only 
fitting  that  a copy  of  Game  News  was 
placed  beside  Lynn  in  the  casket.  When 
Lynn’s  9-year-old  grandson  Curtis  no- 
ticed the  Game  News,  he  said,  “Grandpa 
can’t  read  it  like  this,”  and  then  he  took 
it  out,  opened  it  and  placed  the  maga- 
zine back  in. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middledury  Center 


students  who  travel  considerable  dis- 
tances in  automobiles  to  attend  HTE 
courses  held  in  my  district,  but  at  one 
course  I was  especially  impressed  with 
one  young  man’s  determination  to  at- 
tend. He  used  his  roller  blades  to  travel 
the  four  miles  one  day  and  a non-motor- 
ized  scooter  during  the  remainder  of  the 
course. 

— WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zucr,  Manheim 

Hope  Third  Time  was  a Charm 

I noticed  on  three  separate  occasions 
the  same  bear  standing  on  the  same  sec- 
tion of  roadway  that  passes  through  SGL 
24.  I hope  that  my  fourth  encounter  isn’t 
to  pick  it  up  as  roadkill. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 
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4 -year  study  also  demonstrates  habitat  effects  on 
reproduction 


Age  of  female  deer  influences 
timing  of  breeding 


yV  LTHOUGH  the  white-taileel  deer 
XJLrut  in  Pennsylvania  peaks 
in  mid'November,  breeding  activity 
continues  into  December  — the  regU' 
lar  firearms  deer  season  — according 
to  a recent,  4-year  study  conducted  by 
the  Game  Commission. 

“Our  research  has  confirmed  that 
Pennsylvania’s  bucks  are  still  pursuing 
does,  particularly  younger  ones,  at  the 
outset  of  our  firearms  season,”  noted 
Dr.  Gary  Alt,  Game  Commission  Deer 
Management  Section  supervisor.  “The 
peak  in  breeding  for  adult  females  is 
mid'November,  hut  for  female  fawias 
it  occurs  in  early  December. 

“This  peak  in  fawn  breeding,  how- 
ever,  doesn’t  represent  a high  point  in 
overall  breeding  activity,  because  there 
are  fewer  female  fawns  than  adults,  and 
a lower  percentage  of  them  breed. 
About  90  percent  of  the  adult  does 
checked  had  conception  dates  rang- 
ing  from  Oct.  27  to  Dec.  10;  of  the 
fawns,  26  percent  had  been  bred,  from 
Nov.  5 to  Jan.  16.” 

Launched  in  2000,  the  d-year  study 
aimed  to  answer  questions  about  preg- 
nancy rates,  the  peak  and  range  of  the 
rut,  when  fawns  are  bom,  and  the  num- 
ber of  young  per  doe.  Data  came  from 
3 , 1 80  female  deer  from  across  the  state, 
examined  by  WCOs,  biologists  and 
other  agency  personnel. 

“Our  bucks  are  servicing  an  over- 


whelming majority  of  the  does,”  noted 
Bret  Wallingford,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion biologist  who  coordinated  the 
study.  “But  that  isn’t  guaranteeing  the 
same  reproductive  success  statewide. 
For  instance,  fieldwork  showed  the  best 
deer  reproduction  was  occurring  in  the 
southeastern  and  western  counties,  and 
in  counties  along  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River.  The  lowest  rates 
were  in  the  state’s  northcentral  coun- 
ties, corresponding  to  some  of  our  most 
overbrowsed  habitat.  The  most  reason- 
able conclusion  to  draw  from  this  dif- 
ference in  reproduction  rates  is  habi- 
tat: soil  fertility,  agricultural  crop  avail- 
ability, climate,  overbrowsing  and  deer 
health,  not  over-harvesting  of  deer. 

“In  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
fawns  checked  were  pregnant.  In  west- 
ern and  southeastern  areas,  however, 
fawn  pregnancy  rates  approached  50 
percent.” 

The  findings  suggest  that  in  some 
places,  at  least,  habitat  conditions  are 
adequate,  and  that  agricultural  areas 
and  suburban  sprawl  can  support 
plenty  of  deer.  Of  course,  the  down- 
side is  that  property  owners  are  fueling 
it,  unwillingly  in  many  cases.  Although 
these  deer  may  not  exceed  the  land’s 
carrying  capacity,  they  are  impacting 
farmers’  profit  margins,  landowners’ 
lanelscaping  efforts  and  motorist  safety. 
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Timing  of  the  rut  may  be  affected 
by  many  factors,  including  the  length 
of  daylight  in  a given  day  and  age  struc- 
ture of  the  buck  population. 

“Some  studies,  especially  those  from 
southern  states,  suggest  age  structure  of 
bucks  influences  timing  of  the  rut,” 
noted  Dr.  Christopher  Rosenberry,  PGC 
wildlife  hiometrician.  “Other  studies, 
in  northern  populations,  suggest  length 
of  daylight  may  have  a greater  effect 
than  buck  age  structure.  Given  the 
young  age  structure  of  bucks  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  time  of  this  study  and 
adult  female  breeding  dates  similar  to 
studies  in  northern  populations  with 
older  buck  age  structures,  length  of 


daylight  appears  more  important  than 
a buck  age  structure.” 

Data  collected  in  2004  and  subse- 
quent years  will  begin  to  reveal  the  ef- 
fects of  current  hunting  regulations  on 
reproduction,  as  well  as  habitat.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Alt,  “As  we  increase  the 
amount  of  research,  we  build  a stron- 
ger base  of  information  upon  which 
management  recommendations  can  he 
made,  which  ultimately  benefits  our 
deer  resource  and  deer  hunters.  This 
research  has  provided  some  excellent 
information  so  far,  and  additional  years 
of  data  will  help  answer  even  more 
questions  regarding  deer  management 
regulations  and  reproductive  success.” 


2nd  breeding  bird  atias  highiights 

new  wiidlife  projects 


THE  Game  Gommission  and  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Natural  History  are  con- 
ducting the  second  Pennsylvania 
Breeding  Bird  Atlas,  a 5-year  project 
designed  to  survey  what  species  of  birds 
are  nesting  where  in  the  state  and,  just 
as  important,  identify  changes  in  nest- 
ing bird  populations  that  have  oc- 
curred here  since  1989,  when  the  first 
atlas  was  completed. 

This  new  atlas  project  (see  related 
story  on  page  43 ) is  one  of  10  fish  and 
wildlife  projects  approved  through  a 
$1.89  million  allocation  provided  by 
the  State  Wildlife  Grant  (SWG)  Pro- 
gram, a cost-sharing  program  adminis- 
tered through  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service’s  Federal  Aid  Program. 

Projects  approved  include; 

Migrant  Raptor  Habitat  Use  along 
the  Kittatinny  Ridge  — A Critical 
Corridor  for  Eastern  Flyway  Birds 

This  project  will  provide  informa- 
tion on  habitat  needs  of  raptor  species 
during  migration,  and  the  results  will 


he  used  to  assist  in  developing  a 
Kittatinny  Ridge  conservation  plan 
addressing  migratory  bird  conservation. 

Conservation-Management  Plan 
for  the  Threatened  Woodrat 

The  eastern  woodrat  is  rapidly  de- 
clining in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  al- 
ready disappeared  from  most  surround- 
ing states.  Yet  there  is  no  conservation 
plan  for  the  maintenance  and  possible 
recovery  of  this  threatened  species. 
This  project  will  use  the  eastern 
woodrat  to  provide  a model  conserva- 
tion plan  that  cart  he  used  for  other 
declining  species.  This  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  recovery  planning  will  list 
“best  management  practices”  and  help 
integrate  woodrat  conservation  with 
current  activities  and  plans  used  by 
state  agencies,  primarily  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  and  the  Game  Commission. 
When  implemented,  this  recovery  plan 
will  help  prevent  the  federal  listing  of 
this  species. 

Important  Mammal  Areas  Project, 
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Phase  III:  Implementation 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  world  in 
developing  the  Important  Mammal 
Areas  (IMA)  program.  This  interna- 
tional  pilot  project  works  to  conserve 
important  mammal  habitat  through  the 
cooperation  of  scientists,  conservation- 
ists, sportsmen,  landowners  and  the 
general  public.  IMA  began  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  identifying  sites  critical  to 
mammal  conservation.  This  phase  of 
the  project  will  help  accomplish  that 
goal  by  developing  model  conserva- 
tion assessments  for  high-priority  sites; 
completing  a book  manuscript  high- 
lighting Pennsylvania  Important  Mam- 
mal Areas;  and  continuing  to  raise  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  importance  of 
Pennsylvania’s  often  overlooked  mam- 
mals. 

IBA  Monitoring  and  Conservation 
Project 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to 
undertake  the  Important  Bird  Areas 
(IBA)  program,  and  the  common- 
wealth continues  to  lead  the  way  in 
this  approach  to  bird  conservation.  The 
IBA  program  began  by  identifying 
habitats  critical  to  the  long-term  sur- 
vival of  Pennsylvania’s  declining  birds. 
This  phase  of  the  project  will  target 
on-the-groLind  protection  of  key  habi- 
tats on  private  IBA  lands.  Habitat  pro- 
tection will  focus  entirely  on  high  pri- 
ority, privately  owned  IBA  lands  by  en- 
gaging local  communities  in  the  pro- 


tection of  these  sites.  In  addition,  the 
monitoring  of  severely  declining  marsh 
birds  will  help  determine  future  IBA 
priorities  for  habitat  conservation  and 
management. 

Other  projects  include:  Movement 
and  Habitat  Usage  by  the  Eastern 
Massasauaga  Rattlesnake  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; Contemporary  Population  Sta- 
tus and  Identification  of  Spawning 
Locations  of  Delaware  River  Atlantic 
Sturgeon;  Pennsylvania  Invertebrates 
of  Special  Concern:  Comprehensive 
Assessment  Essential  to  Pennsylvania’s 
Wildlife  Conservation  Plan;  Habitat 
Use  by  Bog  Turtles,  “Clemmys  Muhlen- 
bergii,”  in  a Late  Successional  Wetland; 
Survey  of  Rare  Species  of  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles and  Amphibians  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

State  Wildlife  Grants  may  he  one 
of  America’s  best  ways  to  protect  fish 
and  wildlife.  Investing  federal  dollars 
at  the  state  level  before  a species  de- 
clines to  the  point  of  being  federally 
endangered  is  far  more  economical 
than  waiting  until  the  populations  need 
expensive,  emergency  care  through  the 
federal  Endangered  Species  Act.  Ulti- 
mately, State  Wildlife  Grants  can  con- 
serve both  wildlife  resources  and  lim- 
ited conservation  dollars. 

Volunteers  needed  for  BBA 

The  Game  Commission  and 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History 
are  looking  for  birdwatchers  to  help 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 


Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299 
Southwest — 1-877-877-7137 
Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674 


Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 
Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 
Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 


TIP  Hotline:  1'888-PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  tor  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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September  17-19  — 

9th  Annual  Bow  Weekend 

Don’t  delay.  The  Game  Commission’s  9th  Annual 
BOW  Weekend  Workshop  is  being  held  at  a new 
location  this  year,  at  South  Mountain  YMCA,  Camp  Conrad  Weiser  in 
Wernersville,  Berks  County.  Participants  will  be  able  to  choose  four 
activities  from  28  offered  in  shooting  sports,  fishing,  forests  and  wild- 
life, camping  and  backpacking  skills,  hunting  and  trapping  skills,  and 
outdoor  adventures.  The  $200  registration  fee  includes  lodging  and 
seven  meals,  instruction  and  equipment  use,  educational  materials,  a T- 
shirt  from  the  Conservation  Officers  of  PA  Assoc,  a BOW  survival  whistle, 
BOW  bumper  sticker  and  door  prize  ticket.  A limited  number  of  schol- 
arships are  available.  Registration  is  limited  to  120  participants.  Again, 
don’t  delay. 

For  more  on  this  and  other  BOW  programs,  write  PA-BOW,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit  http:/ 
/sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/bow/index.htm. 

V J 


census  nesting  wild  birds  as  part  of  the 
second  Pennsylvania  Breeding  Bird 
Atlas.  “Considering  that  about  one  in 
four  Pennsylvanians  is  interested  in 
birds,  we  anticipate  that  this  call  for 
assistance  will  be  well  received,”  said 
Dan  Brauning,  PGC  Wildlife  Diver- 
sity Program  supervisor.  “And  that’s 
great,  because  we  need  a lot  of  help, 
particularly  in  the  more  rural  areas. 

“If  you’re  interested  in  helping  in  a 
rural  area,  one  that  you  live  in  or  are 
willing  to  travel  to,  we’d  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Even  if  you’re  not  an  experi- 
enced bird  watcher,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  learn  how  to  help  in  this  im- 
portant endeavor.” 

This  second  Pennsylvania  Breeding 
Bird  Atlas  is  the  most  extensive  survey 
of  the  state’s  nesting  birds  ever  under- 
taken. Started  this  past  spring,  the  grid- 
based  survey  will  continue  for  the  next 
five  years  and  aims  to  uncover  changes 
in  nesting  bird  populations  that  have 
occurred  here  since  the  first  atlas  was 
completed  in  1989. 


“This  survey  incorporates  new  meth- 
ods to  document  secretive  and  rare  spe- 
cies, and  will  provide  a better  look  at 
distribution  patterns  as  they  relate  to 
species  abundance,”  Brauning  ex- 
plained. “The  second  atlas  also  will 
provide  new  information  that  will  aid 
in  the  management  of  all  bird  species, 
and  will  include  a special  focus  to  up- 
date the  historic  locations  of  “species 
of  special  concern.” 

“Right  now,  the  second  Atlas  is  look- 
ing for  as  much  help  as  it  can  muster,” 
noted  Bob  Mulvihill,  a field  orni- 
thologist at  Carnegie  Museum’s 
Powdermill  Nature  Reserve,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  the  Atlas  project  coordinator. 
“This  project’s  success  depends  on  the 
participation  of  thousands  of  volun- 
teer bird  watchers. 

“A  single  record  of  a robin  nesting 
on  your  porch  post,  or  a long  list  of 
nesting  species  you’ve  compiled  after 
having  spent  dozens  of  hours  watching 
birds  in  various  habitats  throughout 
one  of  the  thousands  of  Atlas  blocks 
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across  the  state  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  Atlas  project.  Every  single  par- 
ticipant  and  every  single  record  adds 
value  and  importance  to  the  Atlas.” 

When  finished,  the  second  Atlas 
will  show  changes  in  the  occurrence 
and  distribution  of  the  state’s  nearly 
200  species  of  nesting  birds,  and  prom- 
ises to  provide  much  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  state’s  breeding  birds. 
The  use  of  technologies  such  as  global 
positioning  satellites  and  geographic 
information  systems  — unavailable 
when  data  for  the  first  Atlas  was  col- 
lected — are  expected  to  improve  the 
survey.  But  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
data  collected  will  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  number  of  volunteers  who 
participate. 

Individuals  interested  in  volunteer- 
ing are  asked  to  register  on  the  Atlas 
website  at  www.pahirdatlas.org,  or  call 
Atlas  project  coordinators  at  724-593- 


6022.  On  the  website,  those  interested 
will  he  able  to  find  out  which  region 
they’re  in  and  which  region  coordina- 
tor to  contact;  print  instructions,  block 
maps,  field  cards  and  other  forms 
needed  for  doing  the  Atlas;  get 
hirdwatching  and  bird  identification 
tips;  view  complete  results  from  the  first 
Atlas;  follow  the  progress  of  the  sec- 
ond Atlas;  and  enter  their  observations 
of  breeding  birds. 

Additional  funding  and  assistance 
for  the  Atlas  has  been  provided  by  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
DCNR’s  bureaus  of  Forestry  and  State 
Parks,  Pennsylvania  Audubon,  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  Ornithology,  Penn 
State  Cooperative  Wetlands  Center, 
Penn  State  Institutes  of  the  Environ- 
ment, Penn  State  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources, Powdermill  Nature  Reserve 
and  Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithol- 
ogy- 


Bald  eagle  increase  continues 


PENNSYLVANIA  was  home  to  at  least 
7 5 pairs  of  nesting  bald  eagles  this  year. 
Compared  with  68  last  year;  63  the  year 
before;  55  in  2001;  and  48  in  2000, 
our  comeback  is  right  oia  track,  espe- 
cially considering  that  just  three  de- 
cades ago,  bald  eagle  nesting  was  lim- 
ited to  a couple  of  nests  in  the 
PymatLining  region  of  Crawford 
County. 

New  eagle  nests  were  found  in 
Armstrong,  Berks,  Centre,  Erie, 
Lycoming  and  McKean  counties.  Other 
counties  where  eagles  have  established 
nests  include  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cameron,  Carbon,  Chester,  Dauphin, 
Forest,  Huntingdon,  Lancaster,  Mercer, 
Monroe,  Northumberland,  Perry,  Pike, 
Tioga,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne, 
Westmoreland  and  York. 

“If  all  goes  well,  more  than  100  ea- 


glets will  he  produced  this  year,”  noted 
Dan  Brauning,  Game  Commission 
Wildlife  Diversity  Section  supervisor. 
“That  will  he  a truly  remarkable  mile- 
stone in  the  bald  eagle’s  recovery  in 
the  commonwealth.” 

Each  year,  about  20  percent  of 
Pennsylvania’s  eagle  nests  fail  for  rea- 
sons such  as  disturbances,  predators  and 
harsh  weather.  In  some  cases,  bald 
eagles  have  been  shot  illegally.  Bald 
eagles  are  protected  under  the  federal 
Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act  of  1940. 
Nesting  losses,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
have  been  offset  by  the  proliferation 
of  new  nests. 

The  state’s  largest  eagle  concentra- 
tions are  in  three  geographic  areas: 
Crawford  County;  along  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River  in  Lancaster  and 
York  counties;  and  Pike  County. 
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Migratory  bird  seasons  to  open  with 

dove  hunting  on  Sept.  1 


DOVE  SEASON  will  open  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  1,  and  once  again  hunters 
will  have  a triple-split  season.  During 
the  first  season  (Sept.  l-Oct.5),  hunt- 
ing will  start  at  noon  and  continue 
through  sunset  daily.  The  second  and 
third  splits  will  he  Oct.  23-Nov.  20, 
and  Dec.  27-Jan.  1,  with  hunting  hours 
a half-hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset. 
In  all  three  seasons,  the  daily  hag  limit 
will  be  12  and  the  possession  limit  af- 
ter opening  day  is  24- 

The  early  statewide  season  for  resi- 
dent Canada  geese  will  open  Sept.  1, 
and  continue  through  Sept.  25.  Bag 
limits  have  increased  to  eight  daily  and 
1 6 in  possession.  The  Pymatuning  Zone 
remains  closed  during  this  season,  as 
does  the  controlled  hunting  area  at 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area. 

Pennsylvania’s  woodcock  season 
will  run  from  Saturday,  Oct.  16, 
through  Saturday,  Nov.  13.  The  daily 
limit  is  three  and  possession  limit  six. 
Virginia  and  sora  rails  hunting  will  run 
Sept.  1-Nov.  9;  daily  and  possession 
limits  are  25  in  the  aggregate.  The  sea- 


son for  king  rail  is  closed.  Hunting 
for  moorhen  and  gallinules  will  run 
from  Sept.  1 to  Nov.  9.  The  daily 
limit  is  15,  and  the  possession  limit 
is  30.  A season  for  common  snipe 
will  run  from  Oct.  16  to  Nov.  20;  the 
daily  limit  is  8,  and  the  possession 
limit  is  16. 

A Youth  Waterfowl  Day  will  he  held 
Saturday,  Sept.  25,  for  junior  license 
holders  ages  12-15.  Youngsters  must  he 
accompanied  hy  an  adult,  who  may 
assist  in  calling  and  other  aspects  of 
the  hunt.  Youths  may  harvest  ducks, 
mergansers,  coots  and  moorhens.  In  ad- 
dition, as  this  hunt  and  the  early  Canada 
goose  season  overlap,  youth  and  adults 
may  harvest  Canada  geese.  The  daily 
limit  for  the  Youth  Waterfowl  day  will 
he  consistent  with  the  limits  for  the 
regular  season,  which  had  not  been 
announced  at  press  time. 

All  migratory  game  bird  hunters 
must  obtain  and  carry  a migratory  game 
bird  license,  as  well  as  a general  hunt- 
ing, combination  or  lifetime  license. 
All  waterfowl  hunters  1 6 and  older  also 
must  possess  a federal  migratory  game 
bird  “duck”  stamp. 

Again  this  year,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  cooperating  in  a na- 
tionwide mourning  dove 
banding  study.  Hunters  who 
harvest  a dove  are  encour- 
aged to  look  for  a hand  on 
the  bird’s  leg  and  contact  the 
toll-free  number  on  the  band. 


WCO  JOHN  DENCHAK,  Schuylkill 
County,  received  the  Northeast 
Conservation  Law  Enforcement  Chiefs' 
Association's  Wildlife  Officer  of  the  Year 
Award.  Denchak,  shown  here  with  PGC 
Deputy  Executive  Director  MIKE 
SCHMIT,  received  the  award  at  the 
Northeast  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  Conference. 
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Dedicated  Deputies 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  everybody  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  our  force  of  deputy  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers.  At  tremendous  time  and  financial  costs,  these 
volunteers  work  tirelessly  on  law  enforcement,  animal  nui- 
sance and  damage  problems,  information  and  education 
programs  and  much  more.  Featured  here  are  the  deputies 
who  have  been  serving  for  25  or  more  years.  C.  Gordon  Liezert 

Port  Allegany 
McKean  County 
45  Years 


Cambridge  Springs 
Crawford  County 
42  Years 


Roy  H.  Lerch 
Coopersburg 
Lehigh  County 
40  Years 

Years 

of 

Service 


Thomas  R.  Shippey 
Manns  Choice 
Bedford  County 
44  Years 


Charles  E.  Fox 
Troy 

Bradford  County 
40  Years 


Richard  E.  Walton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Luzerne  County 
40  Years 


Corry 

Erie  County 
42  Years 


Kay  R.  Shugarts 
Clearfield 
Clearfield  County 
41  Years 


Michael  F.  Vosel  Jr 
Canonsburg 
Washington 
41  years 


Name  Home  Town  County 


28 

Jeffrey  G.  Anderson 

Rixford 

30 

Robert  B.  Archey 

Tyrone 

26 

Frank  W.  Bennett 

Montgomery 

McKean 

Blair 

Lycoming 
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Years 

of 

Name 

Home  Town 

County 

Service 

28 

Elwood  W.  Bowman 

Shermansdale 

Perry 

31 

Edwin  J.  Burns 

Saltshurg 

Indiana 

35 

Richard  G.  Carbaugh 

McConnellsburg 

Fulton 

34 

William  D.  Clark 

Corry 

Crawford 

30 

George  A.  Conner 

Clearville 

Bedford 

31 

Barry  W.  Cooper 

Elysburg 

N orthumberland 

25 

John  A.  Corle 

Clayshurg 

Bedford 

36 

Johnnie  G.  Corle 

Hopewell 

Bedford 

25 

Peter  R.  Dershem 

Mill  Hall 

Clinton 

30 

Richard  P.  Dunleavy 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

33 

John  B.  Ellis 

Mercer 

Mercer 

38 

Boyd  J.  Enos 

Pleasantville 

Venango 

25 

Edward  J.  Farzati 

United 

Westmoreland 

25 

Louis  J.  Fisher 

Rockwood 

Somerset 

34 

Eugene  M.  Gaydos 

Tunkhannock 

Wyoming 

26 

John  D.  Gensemer 

Bloomsburg 

Columbia 

27 

Edwin  C.  Glover 

Harleysville 

Montgomery 

26 

Leonard  E.  Grebeck 

New  Alexandria 

Westmoreland 

32 

David  R.  Griffin 

Ohiopyle 

Fayette 

36 

Frank  W Guerrier 

Latrobe 

Westmoreland 

35 

Randall  G.  Haag 

Bethel 

Berks 

29 

Robert  J.  Haherkorn 

Sidman 

Cambria 

32 

Sammy  R.  Hale 

Tionesta 

Forest 

38 

K.  Dewayne  Hall 

West  Sunbury 

Butler 

30 

Fred  O.  Hanosky 

Halifax 

Dauphin 

36 

John  H.  Harbold 

Harrisburg 

Dauphin 

33 

Ira  F.  Harding 

Berlin 

Somerset 

26 

Larry  A.  Henck 

Honeybrook 

Chester 

28 

Donald  L.  Holby 

Homer  City 

Indiana 

32 

James  M.  Hoppes  Jr 

Northampton 

Northampton 

35 

Ronald  D.  Kerr 

Carmichaels 

Greene 

31 

Gerald  E.  Kime 

Cherry  Tree 

Indiana 

30 

Ronald  E.  Kline 

Chambersburg 

Franklin 

30 

Richard  R.  Loll 

Fairview 

Erie 

33 

Larry  A.  Long 

Curwensville 

Clearfield 

29 

Ronald  H.  Luce 

Venango 

Crawford 

33 

Wilbur  F.  Lynam 

Seneca 

Venango 

31 

Carl  E.  McAdams 

Fredonia 

Mercer 

25 

Terry  L.  McClelland 

Grove  City 

Mercer 

28 

George  R.  McCrum 

Petersburg 

Huntingdon 

29 

Bernard  J.  McGee 

Philipsburg 

Centre 

29 

James  C.  McKnight 

Dawson 

Fayette 

26 

KirkW.McMinn 

Lewistown 

Mifflin 
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Years 


of 

Service 

Name 

Home  Town 

County 

39 

John  A.  Milavec  jr 

Johnstown 

Cambria 

26 

Frank  j.  Miller 

Eagles  Mere 

Sullivan 

30 

Thomas  L.  Minnich 

Cochranton 

Crawford 

37 

David  L.  Mummert 

Harrisburg 

Dauphin 

27 

Anthony  L.  Parrott 

Portersville 

Lawrence 

29 

Thaddeus  Parsed 

Dingmans  Ferry 

Pike 

28 

Douglas  I.  Persing 

Knoxville 

Tioga 

38 

Matthias  F.  Pfeil 

Ford  City 

Armstrong 

25 

Stephen  C.  Reed 

Hollidayshurg 

Blair 

28 

Lynn  G.  Resides 

Williamsport 

Lycoming 

36 

William  F.  Ritts 

Meadville 

Crawford 

30 

Michael  F.  Rospendowski  Wapwallopen 

Luzerne 

30 

Leslie  M.  Sanford 

Youngsville 

Warren 

31 

Richard  A.  Sarver 

Tidioute 

Warren 

30 

Robert  W.  Schlemmer 

Murrysville 

Westmoreland 

32 

Robert  W.  Schmitt 

Hummelstown 

Dauphin 

27 

Edward  R.  Shutter 

Myerstown 

Lebanon 

30 

William  E.  Singley 

Nuremhurg 

Schuylkill 

26 

Berley  L.  Souders 

Wells  Tannery 

Fulton 

27 

E.  Williams  Staffen  Jr 

Indiana 

Indiana 

30 

Dale  A.  Stehley 

Be  11  wood 

Blair 

31 

Gary  M.  Stevens 

Laceyville 

Bradford 

32 

Leroy  R.  Stotler 

Apollo 

Westmoreland 

28 

James  E.  Sutton 

Corry 

Erie 

35 

Jack  W.  Swigart 

Ford  City 

Annstrong 

30 

James  M.  Valentino 

West  Chester 

Chester 

25 

Robert  L.  Waehner 

Coopershurg 

Bucks 

28 

Wayne  C.  Wall 

Cogan  Station 

Lycoming 

26 

Elwood  R.  Wilson 

Pequea 

Lancaster 

29 

Joseph  P.  Wisniewski 

North  East 

Erie 

35 

Ralph  C.  Youmans 

Wellshoro 

Tioga 

Joe  Kosack 


DONALD  CUNNINGHAM,  left.  Secretary 
for  the  state  Department  of  General 
Services,  with  PGC  Executive  Director 
VERN  ROSS  at  a Growing  Greener  2 
event  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  The  WMA  and 
Visitor  Center  visit  highlighted  the 
potential  positive  impacts  of  Crowing 
Greener  for  this  portion  of  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  counties. 
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Off  thfwi^ 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Nevada 

Hunters  are  now  allowed  to  possess  only 
nontoxic  shot  when  hunting  on  the  state’s 
wildlife  management  areas.  Beginning  in 
the  1991-92  hunting  season  nontoxic  shot 
was  required  throughout  the  U.S.  for  all 
waterfowl  hunting,  but  studies  have  shown 
that  other  game  birds,  such  as  doves  and 
quail  ingest  lead  on  the  management  areas. 


Colorado 

One  of  the  safest  hunting  seasons  on 
record  took  place  in  2003. 
Unfortunately,  though,  seven 
incidents,  including  two  fatalities, 
did  occur.  Both  fatalities  occurred 
during  big  game  hunts.  In  one 
instance,  an  archery  hunter  fell  on 
his  arrow.  In  the  other,  a 
muzzleloader  hunter  shot  a member 
of  his  own  party,  apparently 
mistaking  him  for  an  elk. 


And  the  Top  10  Are: 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  NWTF  here  are  the  top  10  states  in 
spring  turkey  harvest  based  on  2003  statistics:  1)  Missouri,  58,421;  2) 
Alabama,  57,100;  3)  Pennsylvania,  43,650;  4)  Wisconsin,  42,970;  5)  New 
York,  36,000;  6)  Mississippi,  35,000-i-;  7)  Michigan,  33,416;  8)  Oklahoma, 
32,123;  9)  Texas,  28,953;  10)  Kentucky,  28,223. 


Nebraska 

Hunting  related  shooting  incidents 
increased  in  2003,  but  for  the  third 
year  in  a row  there  were  no  fatalities. 
There  were  18  non-fatal  hunting 
incidents  reported  in  2003,  six  more 
than  in  2002.  Approximately  140,000 
people  hunted  or  trapped  in  2003. 


Wyoming 

A small  plant  that  is  part  fungus  and  part 
alga  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  nearly 
300  elk  near  Rawlins.  The  plant  is  a lichen 
known  as  parmelia  that  is  abundant  in 
desert  soils  around  the  state.  Until  now  it 
has  not  been  considered  toxic  for  elk,  but 
it  apparently  produces  an  acid  that  is  toxic. 


Minnesota 

The  state  has  filed  a lawsuit  against  neighboring  North  Dakota  over  hunting  regulations 
that  Minnesota  says  are  not  fair  to  its  residents.  Approximately  half  the  nonresident 
hunting  licenses  sold  in  North  Dakota  go  to  visiting  Minnesotans,  some  of  whom  own 
property  in  North  Dakota.  The  suit  stems  from  a law  that  allows  North  Dakota  residents 
to  start  hunting  a week  before  nonresident  hunters  can  go  afield.  The  argument  is  that 
the  law  restricts  interstate  commerce  and  discriminates  against  nonresident  hunters. 


Maryland 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  and  the  Fund  for  Animals,  have 
proposed  to  pay  the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources  $75,000 
for  non-lethal  black  bear  management  if  the  agency  would  agree  to  cancel 
the  2004  bear  hunt.  Wildlife  officials  rejected  the  proposal  and  say  the 
hunt  will  go  on  as  planned.  The  anti's  financial  offer  was  to  be  used 
specifically  to  compensate  property  owners  for  bear  damage  and  to  pay 
for  non-lethal  management  of  nuisance  bears.  The  bear  hunt  is  scheduled 
for  October  25-30  and  December  6-1 1 in  western  Maryland. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Everything  from  garden  “pests,”  to  fellow 
hunters , to  non-hunters  provide  many  . . . 

Tests  of 

Tolerance 


At  about  this  point  in  the  summer, 
Liny  tolerance  has  been  tested  to  the 
limit.  And  fall  is  yet  to  come. 

Although  towns  have  their  share  of 
skunks,  squirrels  and  opossums,  when  I 
moved  from  one  to  the  country,  1 prom- 
ised myself  that  I would  be  tolerant  of  the 
extra  wildlife.  If  it  was  outdoors,  even  close 
to  the  house,  it  was  allowed  to  he  there.  I 
vowed  1 would  work  with  the  wildlife  I had 
moved  to  a rural  address  to  enjoy,  rather 
than  fight  it.  What  I couldn’t  embrace  and 
enjoy,  1 would  tolerate. 

That  promise  at  times  wears  thin. 

As  we  landscaped  around  the  new  prop- 
erty, perennial  flowers  seemed  like  the 
natural  alternative  to  nursery  annuals  in 
the  gardens.  After  all,  most  perennials  are 
or  were  based  on  wildflowers.  Over  several 
seasons,  I bought  dozens  of  perennials  of 
varieties  that  benefit  hummingbirds,  but- 
terflies and  birds.  What  1 should  have  re- 
alized is  that  the  plants  would  also  be  at- 
tractive to  other  animals  that  live  in  the 
woods  and  fields  near  my  yard  and,  I would 
soon  realize,  in  the  yard  itself. 

Last  summer  1 returned  from  a month- 
long vacation  to  find  not  the  fully  bloom- 
ing garden  that  1 expected,  but  my  favor- 
ite perennials  clipped  to  the  nub  — by 


groundhog  teeth.  A couple  of  woodchucks 
had  taken  up  residence  under  my  porches. 
From  the  look  of  things,  they  had  spent 
their  spare  time  lounging  on  the  porch  rail- 
ings, surveying  their  domain.  That  is,  when 
they  weren’t  eating  at  my  flowerbed  buf- 
fet. 

The  purple  coneflowers  were  the  worst 
hit.  I could  have  cried.  If  I were  told  that  I 
could  plant  only  one  flower  in  my  garden, 
that  would  he  it,  because  Echinacea  is  a fa- 
vorite of  butterflies.  As  a plus,  goldfinches 
like  to  feed  on  the  seed  heads  in  winter, 
clinging  to  the  dried  stems. 

I should  have  known  that  the  coneflow- 
ers would  also  be  the  preferred  food  of  the 
groundhogs.  The  good  news  to  the  butter- 
flies and  goldfinches  is  that  the  wood- 
chucks are  no  longer  in  residence. 

1 try  to  tolerate  the  rabbits  that  hop  from 
plant  to  plant,  tasting  this  and  that,  and 
the  chipmunks  that  like  to  leap  up  and 
tackle  my  tulips,  making  short  work  of  the 
flower  bases.  Deer  visit  the  gardens  mostly 
after  dark,  hut  there  is  enough  natural  food 
elsewhere  that  my  plantings  suffer  only 
when  1 have  a particularly  persistent  indi- 
vidual. One  winter,  a single  deer  decimated 
my  young  holly  hushes.  I could  hardly  be- 
lieve a whitetail  would  eat  those  thorny- 
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edge  leaves.  Fortunately,  the  plants  are  re- 
covering. 

1 have  learned  to  tolerate  the  robins  that 
build  nests  on  every  flat  spot  that  is  head 
level  and  higher  on  my  house  and  porch. 
In  contrast,  1 welcome  the  phoehes  that 
have  become  tolerant  enough  of  me  to  nest 
where  the  robins  haven’t  taken  over.  I no 
longer  try  to  evict  the  hats  who  insinuate 
themselves  into  dark  crevices  under  the 
porch  roof,  and  tolerate  the  chore  of  sweep- 
ing their  droppings  daily  and  put  up  with 
their  swooping  near  my  head  as  they  leave 
at  dusk. 

The  turkeys  that  visit  in  winter  to  pick 
the  bird  seed  that  falls  from  my  feeders  test 
my  tolerance  when  they  linger  into  spring. 
They  are  strong  scratchers,  and  several  of 
my  feeders  are  perched  over  my  perennial 
beds,  for  lack  of  anywhere  else  to  hang 
them.  As  the  tender  new  plants  begin  to 
grow,  the  turkeys  scratch  not  only  around 
them,  but  also  through  them,  at  them  and 
on  them.  1 know  the  birds  are  just  looking 


LIFE  IS  FULL  of  things  that  test  our 
tolerance.  But  if  you  appreciate  nature  and 
the  roles  each  individual  plays,  you  can 
learn  to  not  just  tolerate,  but  enjoy  the 
frequent  visitors  to  your  garden  or  flower 
bed  — even  when  they  sample  the  plants. 


for  leftover  sunflower  seeds,  hut  their 
heavy-duty  nails  and  raking  toes  rip  my 
emerging  perennials  to  pieces.  Fortunately, 
before  spring  gobbler  season  they  disperse 
to  get  on  with  their  lives  elsewhere. 

With  autumn  and  its  hunting  seasons 
approaching,  1 know  my  tolerance  will  he 
tested  again,  but  not  by  wildlife  this  time. 
Other  hunters  will  test  my  good  will. 

Certainly  1 meet  many  fine  people  when 
I am  afield,  but  human  nature  is  infinitely 
varied.  As  in  any  activity  that  involves 
people,  you  get  the  good  and  you  get  the 
not-so-good.  I know  that  at  least  once  a 
season,  1 will  be  challenged  in  my  capacity 
to  be  patient,  understanding, 
forgiving  ...  in  a word,  tolerant. 

This  year  1 might  encounter  again  the 
hunter  who  took  a stand  directly  across 
from  me  one  opening  morning  of  deer  sea- 
son. 1 was  there  earlier  than  he,  before  day- 
light. He  didn’t  arrive  until  well  after  start- 
ing time.  I saw  him  approaching  and  1 
waved,  and  he  waved  back.  And  he  sat 
down. 

Having  another  hunter  in  sight  is  un- 
comfortable for  several  reasons.  For  one,  it 
makes  you  feel  that  you  might  have  to  “beat 
him  to  the  draw”  to  get  a shot  at  a deer 
that  appears.  You  don’t  want  to  feel  rushed 
in  your  shooting,  or  as  if  there  is  some  kind 
of  competition  going  on  between  you,  but 
you  worry.  You  hope  he  doesn’t  take  a long 
poke  at  a deer  that  is  nearer  to  you  and 
should  be  your  shot.  You  don’t  need  to  feel 
that  your  hunting  process  is  being  inter- 
fered with;  it  should  be  just  you  and  the 
deer. 

Another  hunter  in  sight  is  also  a safety 
issue.  You  hope  he  will  be  safe,  not  point 
his  rifle  in  your  direction  hy  accident  or 
shoot  in  your  direction,  but  you  don’t  know 
him.  Sure,  99.9  percent  of  hunters  are  care- 
ful, but  suppose  this  is  one  of  that  other 
partial  percent?  While  he’s  there,  you  must 
stay  aware  of  his  position  at  all  times,  so 
you  don’t  mistakenly  shoot  toward  him. 
You  keep  glancing  his  way,  to  see  if  he  has 
moved.  You  need  to  know  where  you  can 
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shoot  and  not  shoot.  There  is  a quadrant 
in  your  field  of  view  that  is  out  of  hounds 
while  he  remains,  and  you  want  to  make 
sure  that  off-limits  section  hasn’t  shifted. 
When  he  disappears,  you  wonder  if  he  left 
or  if  he  is  behind  a tree.  Suppose  he  steps 
out  just  as  you  squeeze  the  trigger? 

1 rememher  waving  at  the  intruder  again 
and  clearing  my  throat.  1 considered  leav- 
ing the  area,  hut  I was  there  first  and  it  was 
a good  stand.  1 felt  myself  failing  the  toler- 
ance test  and  anger  welling  up.  A good 
hunting  day  was  turning  into  something 
had.  1 suppose  he  must  have  reconsidered 
staying  there,  because  eventually  he  walked 
away.  I can’t  recall  if  I got  a deer  there  or 
not,  only  that  my  tolerance  had  been 
stretched  paper  thin. 

This  deer  season,  1 might  be  called  on 
to  tolerate  the  hunter  who  gets  a big  8- 
point  and  moans  that  he  should  have 
waited  for  the  1 2-point  he  had  seen  before 
the  season,  while  I’ve  spent  the  whole  day 
in  the  woods  without  seeing  a deer.  And  1 
hope  not  to  moan  about  having  spent  the 
whole  day  in  the  woods  without  seeing  a 
deer,  so  that  others  won’t  he  tested  to  tol- 
erate me. 

Perhaps  this  winter,  when  1 go  to  a 
friend’s  for  a Christmas  visit.  I’ll  he  tested 
on  whether  I can  tolerate,  for  hospitality’s 
sake,  the  friend  of  my  friend  saying,  “How 
could  you  shoot  a deer?  I don’t  believe  in 
hunting.”  Especially  when  that  person, 
who,  like  me,  is  an  invitee  in  our  friend’s 
home,  really  doesn’t  want  to  hear  what  is 
correct  and  good  about  deer  hunting,  hut 
just  wants  to  talk  down  at  me  and  feel  self- 


righteous.  Will  I be  able  to  smile  and  he 
gracious? 

Or  maybe  I’ll  be  called  on  for  love  of 
family  to  tolerate  the  relative  who  brags 
about  the  deer  he  shot,  perhaps  not  by  the 
most  legal,  ethical  or  safest  means.  Maybe 
I’ll  he  requited  to  sit  and  listen  to  other 
relatives  treat  him  like  a celebrity.  I may 
he  tested  in  my  tolerance  and  familial  re- 
sponsibility, when  what  I want  to  do  is  slap 
him  verbally  and  tell  him  to  straighten  up; 
he  isn’t  helping  the  sport  by  cheating  at  it. 
If  I pass  the  tolerance  test  I will  just  turn 
away  for  more  eggnog,  because  that  will 
not  be  the  place  or  time  for  a confronta- 
tion. 

I guess  an  old  saying  could  be  reworded 
that,  “As  ye  tolerate,  so  shall  ye  be  toler- 
ated.” A hunter  doesn’t  have  to  he  an  ar- 
chet  to  tolerate  bowhunting;  who  knows 
what  the  other  hunter  thinks  about  his 
muzzleloader?  I don’t  have  to  be  a grouse 
hunter  to  tolerate  one  inadvertently  walk- 
ing under  my  treestand.  I might  have  set 
up  in  his  best  covert. 

If  I sit  down  near  other  deer  hunters 
without  realizing  they  were  there.  I’d  he 
appreciative  if  they  are  tolerant  enough  to 
only  clear  their  throat  and  wave  to  alert 
me  of  their  presence,  instead  of  yelling  at 
me.  I may  he  tested  to  tolerate  anti-hunt- 
ers in  a social  situation,  hut  who  there  with 
feelings  different  from  mine  has  tolerated 
my  telling  tales  about  last  hunting  season? 
And  if  I am  tested  to  tolerate  the  wildlife 
in  my  yard,  I must  remember  that  I moved 
in  on  them.  They,  in  turn,  are  tolerating 
me.  I’ll  try  not  to  test  them  too  much.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Doug  Piper 

UNDERHUNTED,  squirrels  are  abundant  and  available  to  provide  some  great  hunt- 
ing next  month,  and  the  fox  squirrel,  depicted  on  this  month's  cover,  is  a big, 
handsome,  cousin  of  the  gray.  Found  in  good  numbers  in  some  parts  of  our  west- 
ern counties  along  the  Ohio  border,  a limit  of  fox  squirrels  will  certainly  weigh 
down  the  game  bag.  The  youth  squirrel  season  has  been  expanded  from  two  days 
to  six  this  year,  so  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  get  a young- 
ster out;  you'll  both  benefit  from  the  experience. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  pre-storm  hype  had  been  more  frightening  than 
the  hurricane,  but  then,  after  heading  down  our 
narrow  gravel  road,  tree  after  tree  stretched  across 
the  lane,  blocking  our  path. 


Hurricane  Isabel 


A DIRE  WEATHER  report  put  us  on 
alert.  Hurricane  Isabel  was  headed  in 
our  direction,  after  cutting  a wide  swath  of 
destruction  through  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 

Memories  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  which 
struck  here  during  our  first  year  on  the 
mountain,  made  me  apprehensive.  In  June 
of  1972,  days  of  rain  preceding  the  hurri- 
cane had  helped  to  flood  the  Little  Juniata 
River  at  the  bottom  of  our  mountain. 
Water  surged  over  the  county  bridge,  cut- 
ting off  our  access  to  the  outside  world.  Our 
own  hollow  road  had  been  washed  out  in 
many  places  by  torrents  of  water  that  had 
coursed  down  the  steep  ravines.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  a plugged  culvert  had 
sent  a wall  of  water  across  our 


road,  slicing  a five-foot-deep  gash  in  it. 

My  husband  Bruce  was  able  to  repair 
an  old  plank  bridge  that  gave  us  a precari- 
ous detour  around  the  culvert  area,  hut  it 
was  several  days  before  the  river  once  again 
flowed  safely  below  the  county  bridge. 

Hurricane  Isabel  seemed  almost  benign 
by  comparison,  sweeping  through  here  on 
the  evening  of  September  18  and  into  the 
following  morning.  The  old  wooden  shut- 
ters rattled  against  our  house  a few  times 
and  gray,  vertical  sheets  of  rain  moved 
horizontally  across  Eirst  Eield.  But  we’ve 
had  more  wind  and  rain  during  ordinary 
thunderstorms.  We  hadn’t  even  lost 
our  electricity  like  we  had  during 
Hurricane  Agnes.  As  usual,  the 
pre-storm  hype  had  been  more 
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frightening  than  the  hurricane  itself. 

That  afternoon,  under  still  lowering 
skies,  Bruce  and  1 headed  down  our  road 
in  our  car.  It  had  stopped  raining,  and  we 
had  to  pick  up  20  freshly  slaughtered  chick- 
ens we  had  ordered  from  an  Amish  farmer 
in  the  valley. 

At  first,  we  encountered  only  small 
branches  and  green  leaves  torn  from  trees 
on  the  road.  But  midway  down,  a good- 
sized  CLiCLimher  magnolia  had  cracked  and 
splintered  across  the  road.  Bruce  sighed  and 
grabbed  the  chainsaw  out  from  the  back  of 
the  car  where  we  always  carry  it.  After  ten 
minutes  he  had  cut  up  the  tree,  and  we  con- 
tinued on  our  way. 

Not  for  long,  though.  We  were  suddenly 
halted  by  a mature  red  oak  that  had  crashed 
down  and  blocked  our  way  with  its  many 
large,  leafy  branches  and  massive  trunk. 

“Go  get  Dave,”  1 suggested  to  Bruce. 
Our  son,  after  all,  lives  in  the  guesthouse 
and  is  usually  free  to  help  in  such  emer- 
gencies. 

“He’s  too  busy,”  Bruce  answered  and  set 
to.  The  maze  of  branches  seemed  a forever 
prospect  and,  hoping  to  speed  up  the  pro- 
cess, 1 started  to  haul  off  the  small  stuff. 

Carefully,  Bruce  climbed  up  the  steep, 
slippery,  sodden  hank  and  cut  the  trunk 
and  bigger  branches.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  road  to  cut  more  branches.  My  hack 
was  turned  as  1 dragged  off  a few  more 
branches,  hut  1 heard  a quiet,  “Well,  the 
fool  killer  missed  me  that  time.”  1 spun 
around  to  see  blood  streaming  down 
Bruce’s  face. 

“What  happened?”  1 yelled. 

A loose  branch  above  had  let  go  and 
hit  him  on  the  head,  leaving  a two-inch- 
long  gash. 

“We’re  going  hack  and  get  Dave,”  1 said 
and  he  agreed.  But  it  meant  that  he  had  to 
hack  up  our  narrow,  winding  gravel  road 
more  than  half  a mile  to  the  forks  before 
he  could  turn  around,  all  while  his  wound 
continued  to  bleed.  It  was  one  of  the  longer 
rides  of  my  life  as  1 hung  out  my  window, 
guiding  him  away  from  the  stream  edge  of 


the  road.  He  drove  backwards  at  a steady 
10  mph  until  he  reached  the  pull-off  near 
the  forks,  turned  around,  and  continued  the 
last  quarter  of  a mile  to  the  guesthouse. 

Bruce  still  looked  ghastly  and  admitted 
that  he  had  almost  passed  out  when  the 
branch  hit  him. 

“You’ve  got  to  help  us  clear  the  road,”  I 
told  Dave.  One  look  at  his  father  and  he 
went  up  to  the  barn  to  get  the  second 
chainsaw  and  fill  the  first  one  with  more 
gas,  while  Bruce  drove  on  up  to  our  house 
to  clean  his  wound.  Luckily  it  looked  worse 
than  it  was. 

Dave  also  picked  up  the  two  hard  hats 
Bruce  keeps  on  the  tractor.  Then  down  we 
all  went,  determined  to  clear  up  the  tree 
and  make  it  out  to  the  Amish  for  those 
chickens.  This  time  Dave  cut  while  Bruce 
dragged  off  the  heavy  limbs.  Finally,  the 
way  was  clear. 

We  didn’t  get  much  farther  down  the 
road  before  we  were  stopped  by  another 
shattered  oak.  While  the  men  started  cut- 
ting and  hauling  again,  Bruce  asked  me  to 
walk  on  and  find  out  how  many  more  trees 
blocked  the  road.  1 climbed  under  and 
around  the  mess,  and  as  1 reached  the  big 
pull-off,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mountain,  1 couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes.  1 climbed  through  one  snarl  of  trees 
and  under  another,  the  latter  another  live 
cucumber  magnolia  covered  with  clumps 
of  fruit. 

On  1 went  and  encountered  a third 
tangle  of  fallen  trees.  1 climbed  through 
that  one  too.  By  then  I had  reached  the 
last  and  steepest  stretch  of  the  road.  All  1 
could  see  was  tree  after  tree  across  the  road. 
Others  had  been  uprooted  on  the  slope 
above,  leaving  huge  gaps  in  the  forest.  My 
biggest  shock  was  finding  that  one  of  our 
largest  beech  trees  had  been  uprooted  be- 
low the  road  and  fallen  across  the  stream. 
1 mourned  its  loss  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mostly  mature  oaks  — white,  black,  and 
red  — that  had  been  ripped  out  of  the 
ground. 

Sorrowfully,  1 turned  around  and  re- 
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traced  my  steps.  When  I told  Bruce  the 
situation,  he  said  that  there  was  no  way 
we’d  get  out  that  day.  Already  the  large 
chainsaw  was  out  of  gas  for  the  second  time. 
While  Dave  stayed  down  the  road,  cutting 
with  the  smaller  chainsaw,  Bruce  hacked 
up  to  the  forks  again.  It  had  started  rain- 
ing, which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing 
what  we  were  doing  as  I hung  my  head  out 
the  window  to  guide  Bruce. 

When  we  reached  the  house,  the  phone 
was  ringing.  It  was  the  Amishman,  won- 
dering when  I was  coming  for  the  chick- 
ens. He  was  surprised  when  1 told  him  our 
story.  There  had  been  no  problem  in  the 
valley. 

“We  can’t  get  out  tonight,’’  I told  him. 
I knew  that  he  had  no  way  to  refrigerate 
the  chickens,  and  I promised  to  send  some 
hunter  friends  to  pick  them  up.  Luckily, 
they  had  just  emptied  one  of  their  refrig- 
erators and  had  room  for  our  chickens. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  rain  came  down 
harder,  Bruce  drove  hack  down  to  help 
Dave.  Finally,  defeated  by  rain  and  the 
sheer  volume  of  trees  to  be  cut,  they  quit 
for  the  night.  Bruce  then  called  our  hunter 
friends  again  and  asked  if  they  could  line 
up  others  and  organize  a cutting  party  for 
the  next  morning. 

Bruce  and  Dave  were  off  the  following 
day  at  8:00  a.m.,  and  hy 
the  time  I made  it 
down  on  my  ’ 
mid-morning 
walk,  the 


road  was  clear.  Eight  hunter  friends  had 
made  quick  work  of  what  was  a massive 
undertaking. 

I walked  to  the  bottom  ol  the  road  with 
Bruce  to  see  the  full  extent  of  the  damage. 
Even  below  our  signboard  welcoming 
people  to  the  Plummer’s  Hollow  Private 
Nature  Reserve,  a tree  — this  one  a huge 
black  cherry  — had  fallen.  It  seemed  hard 
to  believe  that  so  much  damage  had  been 
done  hy  what  had  not  been  much  of  a storm 
on  top  of  the  mountain.  But  one  of  our 
hunter  friends  who  lives  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  told  us  that  during  the  evening 
of  the  hurricane,  he  had  been  outside  walk- 
ing his  dog  and  had  suddenly  heard  the 
cracking  of  trees  on  the  mountain.  Appar- 
ently, one  huge  gust  of  wind  had  swept 
down  the  slope  and  uprooted,  altogether, 
29  trees  across  the  road.  Looking  upslope, 
though,  I could  see  that  many  more  trees 
had  been  torn  from  the  earth. 

The  next  day  I headed  for  the  hurricane- 
damaged  area  along  Ten  Springs  Trail.  A 
couple  of  mature  red  oaks  blocked  the  end 
of  the  trail.  I climbed  over  them  to  the  Ten 
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Springs  Extension  Trail  and  across  the  one 
ravine  on  Sapsucker  Ridge  that  the  log- 
gets  had  not  stripped  10  years  ago. 

By  then  1 was  above  where  most  of  the 
trees  had  fallen  across  the  road.  Six  large 
tulip  trees  had  been  uprooted  across  that 
wild  ravine.  1 managed  to  climb  beneath 
their  trunks  hut  didn’t  get  much  farther 
along  the  trail  before  my  way  was  blocked 
by  uprooted  red  and  black  oaks,  so  1 worked 
my  way  down  the  steep  slope  to  the  road, 
more  sorrowful  than  ever  that  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  hollow  had  been 
ripped  apart. 

Altogether,  Bruce  estimated  that  five 
acres  had  been  disturbed,  uprooting  about 
30  percent  of  the  trees,  a majority  of  which 
were  large  red  oaks.  “Nature’s  way,”  he  re- 
minded me  when  1 mourned  their  loss. 

1 knew  that  such  natural  disturbances 
were  important  for  the  overall  health  of 
the  forest,  opening  up  areas  for  shade  in- 
tolerant species  to  germinate,  for  example. 
1 also  knew  that  the  jumble  of  coarse  and 
fine  woody  debris  from  the  fallen  trees 
would  provide  nutrients  to  the  soil  and 
protect  seedlings  from  browsing  deer.  Fur- 
thermore, “tip-up  mounds  and  logs  created 
by  windthrow  [are]  critical  micro-sites  for 
regeneration  . . . standing  or  fallen  dead 
trees  . . . play  crucial  ecological  roles  as 
roosts,  habitat  for  cavity  nesting  species, 
substrates  for  fungi  and  inverte- 
brates ...”  according  to  Alverson, 
Kuhlmann  and  Waller  in  their 
groundbreaking  Wild  Forests:  Conservation 
Biology  and  Public  Policy. 

All  well  and  good,  hut  1 knew  what  had 
happened  hack  in  1981.  A thunderstorm 


downburst  — which  is  defined  as  rapidly 
moving  downward  currents  of  air  that 
spread  out  in  a starhurst  pattern  when  they 
hit  the  ground  — took  90  percent  of  the 
trees  in  a 2-acre  plot  on  the  far  side  of  the 
stream  around  the  area  of  the  big  pull-off. 
Only  the  few  hemlocks  remained  standing, 
some  with  their  tops  broken  off.  Today,  the 
plot  is  still  dominated  by  the  invasive  ail- 
anthus  trees  that  migrated  up  from  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Basswood  has  also  taken  hold  in  that 
area.  In  other  words,  the  mixed  hemlock/ 
hardwood  forest  has  not  returned  in  any 
semblance  of  what  it  was  before  the 
downburst. 

Because  of  where  the  hurricane  hit,  di- 
rectly above  the  railroad  right-of-way,  1 
anticipate  more  invasive  species  and  little 
or  no  germination  of  native  trees,  shrubs 
and  wildflowers.  Over  the  years  1 have 
watcheel  as  invasive  species  have  quickly 
colonized  areas  opened  up  by  clearcut  log- 
ging or  by  natural  events.  Japanese  bar- 
berry, ailanthus,  multiflora  rose  and  arbor 
vitae  dominate  the  clearcut  we  bought 
from  our  neighbor.  In  areas  where  trees 
have  germinated,  they  are  quickly  pruned 
by  the  deer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hurricane-dam- 
aged woods  is  on  a steep  slope,  and  we  in- 
tend to  let  the  trees  lie  there,  hoping  that 
the  tangle  of  trunks  and  branches  and  the 
steepness  will  discourage  the  deer  and  pro- 
tect whatever  sprouts  germinate.  If  we  are 
very  lucky,  some  of  them  will  be  native 
trees  and  shrubs.  But  they  won’t  be  the 
huge,  beautiful  trees  growing  there  before 
the  storm,  not  in  my  lifetime  anyway.  □ 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.J.  Reilly 


Find  out  how  to  beat  the  crowds , find  prime 
trees tands  and  use  other  hunters  to  your 
advantage  while  . . . 


Bowhunting  Public 
Land  Whitetails 


Bowhunting  white^taiied  deer  is 

one  of  the  most  challenging  endeav- 
ors out  there.  You  have  to  get  within  20 
yards  of  an  animal  that’s  biologically  engi- 
neered to  detect  your  presence  from  a half- 
mile  away.  If  you  think  that’s  tough,  then 
getting  within  bow  range  of  a deer  on 
heavily  pressured  public  lands  might  seem 
like  an  impossibility.  But  it’s  not.  You  just 
have  to  learn  how  to  beat  the  crowds  on 
the  public  tract  you’re  hunting.  And  that 
takes  a lot  of  knowledge,  a little  creativity 
and  a healthy  dose  of  physical  exertion. 

Mapping  Out  a Game  Plan 

Finding  the  perfect  treestand  location 
on  public  land  begins  with  knowing  the 
territory.  Gather  all  the  maps  of  the  area 
you  can  find  — topographic  maps,  road 
maps,  trail  maps,  etc.  You  want  to  know 
every  nook  and  cranny.  If  you’re  hunting 
state  game  lands,  the  Game  Commission 
has  great  game  lands  maps  on  its  website 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

What  you’re  looking  for  on  the  maps 
are  areas  away  from  the  established  public 
travel  corridors.  Quite  frankly,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get  to  a spot,  the  fewer 
people  you’re  likely  to  encounter.  Once 
hunting  season  starts  and  the  deer  on  a 


particular  tract  begin  to  feel  pressured,  they 
will  make  their  way  to  those  remote  areas. 
That’s  why  you  want  to  he  there.  In  many 
instances,  these  remote  spots  will  be  far 
from  roads  and  established  trails.  A lot  of 
hunters  don’t  want  to  exert  themselves, 
and  are  afraid  of  getting  lost.  That’s  why 
they  tend  to  stay  fairly  close  to  their  ve- 
hicles and  to  marked  trails. 

A little  preseason  exercise  will  get  you 
into  shape  for  long  hikes  into  the 
backcountry.  And  a compass  or  hand-held 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  unit  will 
keep  you  from  getting  lost,  assuming  you 
know  how  to  use  it. 

Once  you’ve  circled  on  your  maps  a few 
areas  worth  checking  out,  it’s  time  to  scout 
them  on  foot.  You  might  find  there  are 
well-traveled  trails  not  listed  on  your  maps 
that  run  right  through  the  areas  you 
thought  were  remote.  Scratch  those  off 
your  list. 

Get  in  the  Thick  Stuff 

When  you’re  walking  a public  tract, 
keep  an  eye  out  for  areas  that  seem  diffi- 
cult to  get  to  on  foot.  Swamps  and  thick- 
ets are  good  bets.  Humans  hate  to  go 
through  them,  but  they  make  deer  feel  right 
at  home.  You’ll  have  to  scout  these  areas 
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THE  BOWHUNTER  who  isn't  afraid  to  hike 
in  to  sections  of  public  land  that  are  far  from 
roads  and  trails  might  find  the  buck  of  his 
or  her  dreams. 

carefully,  to  find  ways  to  get  in  and  out  of 
them  safely.  No  deer  is  worth  injuring  your- 
self, or  worse. 

There’s  a swamp  in  a public  park  a friend 
and  1 used  to  bowhunt  that  was  absolutely 
polluted  with  deer,  because  the  swamp  was 
extremely  treacherous.  You  could  be  walk- 
ing along  a firm  trail,  then  take  a step  and 
sink  up  to  your  hips  in  mud.  We  never 
hunted  the  swamp  alone.  When  we  did 
hunt  it,  we  always  wore  chest  waders  on 
the  hike  to  our  stands,  and  we  always  car- 
ried rope  in  case  one  of  us  needed  a tow 
out  of  some  muck.  You’ll  he  surprised  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  away  from  people  on  heavily 
pressured  land  just  by  getting  your  feet  wet. 

Thickets  are  my  favorite  place  to  am- 
bush deer.  So  many  howhunters  set  up  in 
trees  on  the  outside  edge  of  these  tangled, 
overgrown  areas.  They  hunt  over  the  trails 
leading  in  and  out  of  the  thickets.  1 like  to 
get  right  in  the  middle  and  find  a tree  that 
allows  me  to  cover  the  intersection  of  sev- 
eral trails. 

The  trees  in  a thicket  usually  aren’t  very 
tall.  You  might  he  able  to  climb  only  about 
seven  or  eight  feet,  and  you  might  not  be 
able  to  use  a treestand.  At  times  to  just  get 
up  off  the  ground.  I’ve  stood  in  the  crotch 
of  a limb.  The  benefit  to  hunting  in  this 
type  of  environment  is  that  deer  typically 
aren’t  as  nervous  as  they  are  in  open  woods. 
The  thicket  is  their  safety  zone,  and  they 
don’t  expect  to  encounter  hunters  there. 

Make  Your  Own  Path 

If  you’re  hunting  an  area  around  a lake, 
or  a property  that  has  a stream  or  river  run- 
ning through  it,  consider  using  a canoe.  My 
brother-in-law  hunts  a peninsula  that  juts 
out  into  a lake  in  a heavily  hunted  state 
park.  Most  hunters  don’t  bother  walking 
to  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  because  it’s  a 
long  walk  to  get  to  it  from  the  closest  park- 
ing area.  My  brother-in-law  paddles  a ca- 


noe to  the  spot  from  a boat  launch  just  a 
few  hundred  yards  across  the  lake,  and  he 
regularly  takes  bucks  there. 

Look  for  areas  where  public  land  ex- 
tends into  private  property,  forming  a pen- 
insula. These  sections  of  public  ground  are 
often  located  far  from  parking  areas,  be- 
cause they’re  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
private  land.  You  can  either  make  the  long 
hike  through  the  public  land  to  get  to  these 
peninsulas,  or  try  asking  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring landowners  for  permission  to  cross 
their  property. 

A friend  of  mine  lives  in  a rural  devel- 
opment in  which  all  the  front  yards  adjoin 
a public  road  and  the  backyards  hutt  up  to 
a section  of  game  lands.  From  the  nearest 
public  parking  lot,  it’s  a mile-long  hike  to 
get  to  the  public  land  behind  his  house, 
but  from  the  road  in  front  of  his  house,  it’s 
only  200  yards.  He  rarely  sees  any  hunt- 
ers — let  alone  howhunters  — behind  his 
house,  hut  he  always  sees  deer.  They  are 
pushed  there  by  hunters  walking  into  the 
woods  from  the  public  parking  lots  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tract. 

Move  Around 

One  of  the  worst  things  you  can  do 
when  bowhunting  public  land  is  to  find  one 
spot  that  you  think  will  be  productive  and 
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hunt  that  spot  exclusively.  You  have  to  be 
mobile.  Find  multiple  places  to  hunt,  so 
that  if  other  hunters  happen  to  find  “your” 
spot,  you  can  move  on.  Remember,  you’re 
not  the  only  bowhunter  out  there  looking 
for  a hidden  honey  hole.  If  you  find  a se- 
cluded place  to  hunt  on  public  ground, 
someone  else  might  have  known  about  it 
before  you,  or  a hunter  might  discover  it 
after  you.  Don’t  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket. 

When  you  have  a couple  of  likely  places 
to  bowhunt  lined  up  before  the  season,  try 
as  best  you  can  to  keep  them  a secret.  If 
you  put  a bright  orange  ribbon  on  every 
other  tree  leading  from  the  parking  lot  to 
the  tree  where  you  plan  to  stand,  that  spot’s 
not  going  to  stay  secret  for  long. 

If  you  know  the  tract  you’re  hunting 
intimately,  don’t  use  any  trail  markers  to 
get  you  to  and  from  your  hunting  location. 
If  you  don’t  know  the  area  well,  or  you’re 
like  me,  and  you  just  don’t  feel  comfort- 
able bumbling  blindly  through  the  woods 
in  the  dark,  try  marking  your  trail  with  re- 
flective markers.  There’s  reflective  paint 
you  can  use  that  glows  in  the  dark,  but 
vanishes  in  daylight,  and  there  are  reflec- 

A LITTLE  creativity  and  a lot  of  physical 
exertion  could  pay  off  if  you  take  advantage 
of  what  public  lands  have  to  offer. 


GET  IN  your  tree  stand  early  and  plan  on 
staying  as  late  as  the  law  allows  to  take 
advantage  of  other  hunters  moving  to  and 
from  their  stand  locations. 

tive  ribbons.  Be  sure  to  collect  your  mark- 
ers when  you’re  done  using  them,  as  wild- 
life may  consume  them,  they  can  be  con- 
sidered litter,  and  they’re  unsightly. 

1 prefer  the  ribbons,  hut  1 use  them  spar- 
ingly. Once  you  walk  a route  a couple 
times,  you’ll  become  familiar  with  it 
enough  to  not  have  to  use  markers,  even 
in  the  dark.  Leave  plenty  of  space  between 
the  markers,  60  or  70  yards,  if  possible.  The 
spacing  should  throw  off  anyone  who  might 
try  to  benefit  from  scouting. 

Of  course,  you  can  avoid  marking  your 
trail  altogether  by  using  a GPS  unit.  These 
computerized  compasses  will  easily  get  you 
in  and  out  of  your  favorite  public  land 
hunting  spots.  And  with  one  unit,  you  can 
mark  multiple  hunting  locations,  even  on 
different  tracts  of  public  ground. 

Arrive  Early,  Stay  Late 

Once  bow  season  arrives,  by  all  means, 
use  other  hunters  to  your  benefit.  Arrive 
early  and  stay  as  late  as  the  law  allows. 
When  you’re  hunting  in  the  morning,  get 
to  your  stand  well  before  daylight.  You 
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want  to  he  sitting  in  your  stand,  ready 
for  action,  as  soon  as  shooting  time 
arrives,  hoping  that  hunters  who  aren’t 
so  punctual  will  chase  a deer  past  your 
stand. 

1 like  to  he  in  my  stand  at  least  a 
half  hour  before  hunting  hours  begin. 
That  gives  me  time  to  settle  down 
from  the  hike  in,  and  it  gives  any  deer 
1 might  have  spooked  time  to  calm 
down  as  well.  In  the  evenings,  stay 
until  the  last  possible  second. 
Bowhunters  who  quit  early,  even  just 
a few  minutes,  could  push  a deer  your 
way. 


When  the  archery  deer  season  overlaps 
small  game  season,  the  early  muzzleloader 
season  and  turkey  season,  try  to  spend  as 
much  time  in  your  stand  as  you  can,  be- 
cause  the  firearms  hunters  invariably  will 
chase  deer  around.  Find  a spot  where  the 
deer  go  to  escape  hunting  pressure  and 
you’re  in  business. 

If  public  land  is  the  only  land  available 
for  you  to  bowhunt,  don’t  he  dismayed.  The 
deer  are  out  there.  It’s  up  to  you  to  do  your 
homework  to  find  the  hidden  places  pub- 
lic land  deer  frequent.  Then  use  your  imagi- 
nation to  get  to  them.  You  just  might  find 
the  buck  of  your  dreams.  □ 


Fun  Gomes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

What  About  State  Game  Lands? 


How  much  do  you  really  know  about  game  lands?  Take  this  quiz  and  find  out!  For 
each  correct  statement,  copy  the  number  and  place  it  in  the  space  provided. 


IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  ON  STATE  GAME  EANDS  TO: 

destroy  or  remove  any  signs.  ( 1 ) 

hunt  during  the  month  of  September.  (3) 

camp  overnight.  (4) 

collect,  plant,  remove  or  damage  any  plants,  trees,  shrubs  or  vines.  (2) 

possess  alcoholic  beverages.  (0) 

photograph  young  wildlife  in  spring.  (7) 

feed  wildlife  salt  or  other  minerals.  (8) 

release  any  domestic  critter.  (6) 

run  snowmobiles  during  December.  (9) 

use  dogs  for  hunting  pheasants.  (5) 


Copy  the  numbers  below. 


acres  of  State  Game  Lands  are  owned  and  managed  by  the 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commissiori  for  the  enjoyment  of  hunters  and  nonhunters 
alike. 


answers  on  p.  63 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  John  McGonigle 


Wingshooting  for 
the  Ladies 


Girls  just  want  to  have  fun;  at  least 
according  to  a catchy  pop  song  from 
the  1980s.  So,  get  the  lady  in  your  life  hap- 
pily involved  in  shooting  clays  and/or  live 
birds  with  a shotgun.  Even  unenlightened 
self-interest  indicates  that  if  your  spouse 
or  lady  friend  is  happy  that  there  is  a bet- 
ter than  even  chance  you’ll  he  happy,  too. 

If  the  lady  does  not  care  to  hunt,  that 
poses  no  problem.  Shooting  clay  targets  at 
trap,  sheet,  sporting  clays  or  five-stand  fa- 
cilities provides  plenty  of  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  an  exciting  challenge. 

Occasionally,  folks  ask  me  why  a woman 
would  want  to  shoot  clay  targets.  I say  why 
not?  Women  who  enjoy  bowling,  tennis, 
golf,  basketball  or  any  other  sport  that  re- 
quires hand-eye  coordination  would  likely 
enjoy  shooting  clay  birds.  To  he  honest, 
women  love  shattering  clay  targets. 

At  its  simplest,  wingshooting  is  hitting 
a flying  object  with  another 
flying  object  — the  shot- 
swarm  of  pellets  fired  from  the 
gun.  A shooter  must  look 
closely  at  the  fast  moving  tar- 
get, determine  its  flight  path 
and  speed,  and  then  attempt 
to  hit  it  with  the  shot  pattern. 

Although  hitting  moving  tar- 
gets is  not  that  easy,  it’s  quite 
doable  for  anyone  with  normal 
hand-eye  coordination. 

SHOOTING  INSTRUCTOR  dis- 
cusses gun  fit  at  a BOW 
program. 


I recently  had  the  opportunity  to  spend 
a couple  of  days  with  Phyllis  (P.J.)  Kernan 
at  a youth  development  shooting  camp 
near  Williamsport  for  international  shoot- 
ers with  Olympic  aspirations.  Kernan  is  a 
National  Rifle  Association  certified  in- 
structor and  NRA/USA  certified  coach, 
and  she  knows  a thing  or  two  about  women 
smoothbore  shooters.  “I  took  a shotgun 
shooting  instructor’s  course  two  years  ago 
to  assist  with  women’s  shooting  programs 
at  my  local  sportsmen’s  clubs,”  Kernan  said. 
By  the  way,  she  shoots  a Beretta  Silver  Pi- 
geon and  a Krieghoff,  and  both  are 
12-gauge  over-Linders. 

According  to  Kernan,  the  lack  of  proper 
clothing  and  equipment  makes  it  harder 
for  women  to  become  involved  in  shoot- 
ing. “Women  have  longer  necks  and 
shorter  arms  than  men,  which  makes  find- 
ing clothing  and  equipment,  especially 
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guns,  difficult,”  she  says.  She  added, 
though,  that  the  continued  success  of  sev- 
eral of  the  large  national  outfitters  has 
made  it  easier  than  ever  for  women  to  find 
clothes  that  fit.  “We  don’t  like  to  wear 
men’s  clothes,”  Kernan  said.  She  pointed 
out  that  left-handed  women  have  even 
more  difficulty  finding  shooting  shirts  than 
do  right-handed  women.  “We  lefties  have 
very  limited  color  choices  with  shooting 
shirts,”  said  Kernan.  Something  that  really 
annoys  Kernan  is  that  women’s  outdoor 
clothes  typically  cost  more  than  men’s,  too. 
“That’s  just  wrong,”  she  said. 

“Most  shotguns  are  made  for  guys,” 
Kernan  said,  “and  it’s  expensive  to  have 
them  altered  to  fit  women.”  We  will  re- 
turn to  this  point  later. 

“Women  (and  youngsters)  should  get 
professional  shooting  instruction  when 
they  begin,  and  a spouse  should  never  teach 
his  wife,”  Kernan  suggests.  She  said  that 
few  spouses  have  the  patience  to  teach 
their  wife  and  said,  “Sometimes  spouses  are 
prone  to  make  sarcastic  comments.” 

Objectively,  most  men  cannot  teach  the 
correct  technic]ues  necessary  to  produce 
good  shooters.  “Further,”  said  Kernan, 
“most  non-instructors  usually  lack  a uni- 
form teaching  progression,  which  is  impor- 
tant for  new  shooters.  Women  generally 
have  good  hand-eye  coordination  and  take 
instruction  well.”  Kernan  related  the  im- 
portance of  having  students  learn  things 
correctly  the  first  time.  “It’s  good  for 
women  to  get  professional  shooting  instruc- 
tion before  they  learn  had  habits,”  she  said. 
It’s  generally  conceded  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  teach  students  that  have  not  al- 
ready formed  had  habits. 

The  final  point  that  Kernan  focused  on 
was  the  recoil  issue.  “If  women  are  started 
with  a gun/shell  combination  with  too 
much  recoil,  they  will  not  continue,”  she 
said.  Tests  have  shown  that  recoil,  and  the 
accompanying  noise,  cause  fear  among  new 
shooters,  especially  youngsters  and  women. 
Men  are  also  negatively  affected  by  recoil 
hut  tend  to  hide  it  better. 


The  larger  the  shell  and  the  amount  of 
powder/shot  in  the  hull,  the  larger  the 
muzzle  blast,  or  noise,  and  the  more  recoil 
there  is.  Shooters  should  always  wear  hear- 
ing protection,  certainly  when  shooting 
clay  targets.  (Shooters  should  always  wear 
eye  protection  when  shooting,  too.)  Hear- 
ing protection  not  only  protects  one’s  hear- 
ing, but  also  helps  reduce  the  fear  that  can 
he  caused  by  a loud  muzzle  blast.  Ear  pro- 
tection can  help  eliminate,  or  at  least  re- 
duce, flinching,  a major  factor  in  poor 
shooting.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  in- 
structing women  or  youngsters  to  insist  on 
using  a firearm  with  unnecessarily  heavy 
recoil. 

Once  I took  my  wife  to  a handgunning 
class  offered  by  the  local  police  department. 
We  each  used  a Ruger  .22  target  pistol  and 
all  went  well;  she  quickly  became  profi- 
cient. Another  hushand-wife  team  there 
did  not  fare  so  well.  The  husband  insisted 
that  his  wife  shoot  his  .45  Colt  automatic 
pistol  with  maximum  loads,  even  after  it 
became  apparent  that  it  terrified  her.  The 
situation  got  ugly;  1 don’t  know  if  she  con- 
tinued shooting,  hut  I doubt  it. 

Recoil  is  a natural  part  of  shooting  hut 
it  can,  and  must,  he  managed  for  women 
and  young  shooters.  Start  by  using  a 20-  or 
28-gauge  semiautomatic  shotgun.  Much  of 
our  hunting  and  nearly  all  clay  target  shoot- 
ing can  he  accomplished  with  either  gauge 
gun.  And  recoil  with  either  20-  or  28-gauge 
loads  can  he  kept  quite  tolerable.  Most 
semiauto  shotguns  reduce  recoil  via  the  gas 
action  that  operates  the  gun.  Don’t  get  me 
wrong,  a 20-gauge  can  have  really  nasty 
recoil,  especially  in  a light  gun.  And  per- 
sonally, 20-gauge  3-inch  magnums  are  not 
my  idea  of  fun  to  shoot.  But  generally 
speaking,  effective  loads  in  either  gauge  can 
maintain  moderate  recoil,  which  helps  new 
shooters  as  well  as  experienced  ones. 

As  previously  mentioned,  most  shot- 
guns are  made  to  fit  men.  A shotgun  that 
is  too  long  or  too  heavy  is  difficult  for  most 
women  to  handle  properly.  Additionally, 
using  a properly  fitted  shotgun  reduces  the 
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effects  of  recoil.  Gun  fit  is  too  detailed  to 
cover  here  (see  January  2003  Game  News 
for  more  information  about  gun  fit),  but 
the  main  point  for  women  shooters  is  to 
find  an  instructor  or  gunsmith  who  is  able 
to  properly  fit  her  with  a shotgun. 

Getting  a properly  fitted  shotgun  costs 
money,  but  it  will  be  worthwhile  because 
the  shooter  will  have  a legitimate  chance 
for  success,  increasing  shooting  enjoyment. 

A good  instructor  will  also  help  a new 
shooter  determine  the  dominant  eye, 
which  is  important  for  proper  gun  fit  and 
proper  shooting.  Of  course,  make  sure  that 
any  gun  being  used  to  check  for  eye  domi- 
nance or  gun  fit  is  unloaded. 

Another  important  thing  for  women 
shooters  (all  new  shooters,  actually)  is  to 
use  a gun  with  an  open  choke  and  start  with 
easy  targets.  Instructors  should  guarantee 
success  for  new  shooters  by  providing  easy 
targets  for  a long  period  of  time,  only  gradu- 
ally making  them  more  difficult  to  ensure 
continuing  confidence. 

Women  shooters  should  either  move 
closer  or  stand  at  a more  advantageous 
angle  to  the  target  when  shooting  trap, 
skeet  or  sporting  clays.  They  should  not 
shoot  at  difficult  targets  and  miss,  hut 
rather  shoot  easy  targets,  hit  them  and  de- 
velop confidence. 

Male  shooters  can  often  be  difficult 
when  women  appear  on  a clay  target  range. 
Many  unintentionally  offer  wrong  advice 
to  women  shooters.  Starting  with  a woman 
instructor  is  helpful  for  women,  but  too 
often  there  are  not  enough  women  instruc- 
tors available.  A good  way  to  become  in- 
volved with  shooting  is  through  the  vari- 
ous women’s  shooting  programs.  The 
Game  Gommission  offers  Becoming  An 
Outdoors- Woman  (BOW)  programs  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  do  Delaware  and  New  Jer- 
sey. I have  attended  programs  in  all  three 
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1,4,  2,0,  8,  6,  9;  1,420,869. 


WOMEN  like  to  hunt,  too.  Get  your  lady 
interested  and  you'll  be  spending  a lot 
more  time  afield,  too. 


states  and  they  do  an  excellent  job  of  in- 
troducing women  to  shooting.  The  NRA 
and  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  also 
have  programs  tor  women  interested  in 
shooting  and  other  outdoors  activities. 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation  has 
the  “Step  Outside  Program”  to  help  new- 
comers to  the  shooting  sports  get  started. 

Shooting  a shotgun  is  a lot  of  fun  and 
women  who  give  it  a fair  chance  generally 
enjoy  it.  Shooting  is  also  a good  lifetime 
activity.  Several  women  friends  are  regu- 
lar sporting  clays  shooters  and/or  bird  hunt- 
ers, and  are  quite  good.  Women  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  smashing  speeding  targets,  just  as 
men  do.  Give  them  a shotgun  that  fits, 
sound  instruction  and  watch  the  fun  be- 
gin. Gentlemen,  you  might  also  be  sur- 
prised how  much  more  you  can  go  shoot- 
ing if  your  lady  joins  you. 

As  I finish  this  article  I’m  sitting  within  five 
miles  of  the  site  where  the  Pinehurst  Gun  Gluh 
in  North  Garolina  stood  for  more  than  1 00 
years.  Annie  Oakley  gave  shotgunning  lessons 
at  the  club  for  several  years.  Oakley,  also 
known  as  “Little  Annie  SureGhot,’’  was  one 
of  the  top  trap  shooters  in  the  nation,  man  or 
woman.  I’m  happy  to  have  shot  skeet  and 
sporting  clays  there  several  years  ago  before  it 
was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  yet  another 
golf  course . □ 
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SPEND  ENOUGH  TIME  in  Penn’s  Woods  and  you 
come  to  expect  things.  You  get  comfortable.  A 
flushed  deer,  turkey  or  rabbit  produces  sounds  and  mo- 
tions that  reflect  the  appropriate  size  and  harmless  in- 
tent of  the  maker.  Hear  the  noise,  see  a blur,  and  im- 
mediately you  mterpret  the  source  as  safe.  To  put  it 
plainly,  we  get  accustomed  to  the  south  end  of  north- 
bound creatures  and  the  sounds  they  make  in  retreat. 

These  experiences  accumulate  over  time  to  build  a kind 
of  sensory  vocabulary  that  fits  into  ordered  categories 
of  outdoor  encounters.  A black  hear  boring  toward  you 
does  not  fit  that  order.  It  makes  you  stand  spooked  as  a windy 
day  deer,  tasting  the  fillings  in  your  teeth. 

Hunkered  downwind,  I had  watched  the  sow  pad  onto  the  trail  less  than  a fly-cast 
away  just  before  two  beagle-size  cubs  spilled  out  of  the  brush  beneath  her.  The  cubs 
ambled  and  rolled  beneath  their  mother’s  hulk  while  her  head  swayed  side  to  side.  Sec- 
onds after  they’d  moved  on,  swallowed  by  sumac  and  swamp,  a third  cub  bounced  out 
and  crossed  the  path  behind  them. 

I don’t  know  what  impulse  lifted  my  arm,  unless  it  was  a rememhered  meeting  with  a 
coyote  or  fox,  when  a squeaking  kiss  against  the  spit-moistened  skin  of  the  hack  of  my 
hand  brought  the  canine  hunter  on  the  run  with  a mouse  on  its  mind.  For  some  reason 
1 imagined  the  same  ploy  could  call  in  a bear.  It  worked. 

From  the  thicket  came  sounds  of  rustling  and  splashing,  followed  by  silence.  Then 
from  behind  and  downwind  roared  the  shocking  tumult.  It  was  not  the  benign  signature 
of  a harmless  thing  running  away.  It  was  a crashing,  onrushing  onslaught  of  hear,  break- 
ing branches  and  bowling  through  brush,  each  hound  spiked  by  a coughed-out  growl. 

Others  who  know  hears  well  enough  to  avoid  such  blunders  told  me  later  that  it 
started  with  the  squeak,  which  the  sow  perceived  as  the  cry  of  a cub  in  trouble.  She’d 
chased  the  litter  up  a tree,  they  surmised,  circled  downwind  to  pull  the  gist  of  the  situ- 
ation through  her  nostrils  and  then  charged. 

Having  been  near  a hear  that  did  not  fear  me,  1 can  sense  why  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  Ursa  Major  — Great  Bear  — to  the  constellation  that  points  to  Polaris.  See  it 
once  and  you  know  always  that  it  is  there.  It  disappears  for  a while,  outshone  by  the  sun 
or  obscured  by  clouds,  hut  it  is  there.  A bear  whose  eyes  you  have  seen  up  close  is  like 
that,  in  every  green  thicket,  under  every  night  breeze. 

With  bears  now  gone  from  most  human  experience,  modern  sky-watchers  call  the 
stellar  bear  hy  a tamer  name,  Big  Dipper.  But  bears 
are  returning  to  the  ridges  where  I hunt,  fish  and 
live.  1 know  of  no  other  truth  more  uplifting. 
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ftchases  Help  Conserve  Wildlife 


Game  News  Patches 


Two  new  patchee  to  commemo- 
rate the  7dth  annlvereary  of 
Game  News  are  now  available. 

The  first  in  what  will  become  a 
series  of  Field  Note  patches 
designed  by,  of  course,  Niok 
Kosato,  and  a “75  years  of 
Game  News’  patch  designed 
by  long-time  Game  News 
artist  Mark  Anderson  are  both 
sure  to  be  hits  for  Game  News 
fans  and  patch  collectors. 

The  4-inoh  embroidered  patches 
are  $4.71  each,  plus  s&h.  FA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales  t^x. 


Call  1 -888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Came  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


i 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 


Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Woodcock  Twosome 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


WOODCOCK  TWOSOME,  by  Gerald 
Putt,  i6  the  2004  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art 
print.  The  woodcock  frequents 
wet  areas,  where  it  feeds 
mainly  on  earthworms,  usin^ 
its  lon^  pointed  bill  to  probe 
for  its  prey.  Woodcock  are 
migratory  birds,  heading  south 
when  the  weather  turns  cool, 
and  are  a favorite  gamebird  of 
many  hunters. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid- 
free  paper;  image  is 
15  X 22V2  inches. 

Cost  is  $125,  plus 
s&h  (for  framing 
add  $97.50,  plus 
s&h).  Embroidered, 

4-inch  patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add 
67o  state  sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $0.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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editorial 


Thank  You! 

T' HANKS  to  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  Pennsylvania  (as  well  as  the  anglers  and 
boaters),  the  thoughts  of  merging  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Boat  Commission  appear  to  have  been  put  off  by  the  Legislature. 
Sportsmen  and  sportswomen  have  responded  overwhelmingly  in  opposition  to  a merger. 
Legislators  have  heard  and  many  have  come  out  opposed  to  the  concept.  For  that,  1 
want  to  thank  you. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  concept  of  merging  the  two  agencies  aims  to  remedy  the 
funding  problems  that  have  plagued  both  agencies  throughout  their  long  histories.  Com- 
bining operations,  however,  is  hardly  the  panacea  it  may  appear.  For  example: 

• The  agencies  are  vastly  different:  A merger  will  not  reciuce  operating  expenses  or 
the  publics’  demands  on  the  agencies,  and  it  certainly  won’t  reduce  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  fees.  The  two  agencies  are  so  vastly  different  that  merging  them  will  not  trim 
expenses  without  cutting  the  ranks  of  conservation  law  enforcement  officers,  forcing 
research  staffs  to  take  on  responsibilities  they’re  untrained  for,  and  eliminating  public 
service  and  educational  programs. 

• Figures  Don’t  Add  Up:  The  shortcomings  of  the  legislative  studies  on  the  ben- 
efits of  any  merger  put  the  alleged  savings  in  tremendous  doubt.  In  reality,  we  estimate 
an  $11  million  one-time  cost  of  merging  — that’s  $11  million  that  won’t  go  to  land 
acquisition,  habitat  improvement  and  hunter  services.  Also,  if  we  were  to  maintain 
current  level  of  services,  our  estimate  indicated  a need  to  increase  annual  spending  by 
more  than  $5  million. 

• History  Should  be  a Lesson:  In  1970,  the  Legislature  merged  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  with  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  to  create  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  In  1995,  the  Legislature  divided  DER,  into  the 
current  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources. 

• Far-Reaching  Consequences:  A merger  threatens  our  most  important  services, 
from  conducting  Hunter- Trapper  Education  courses  and  offering  teaching  materials  to 
schools  to  working  with  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  attending  fairs  and  sportsmen’s  shows. 
Even  this  highly  successful  magazine  has  been  targeted  in  some  merger  scenarios. 

Eor  more  than  100  years  the  Game  Commission  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  wildlife 
conservation.  Using  hunters’  dollars  wisely,  we  now  enjoy  a State  Game  Lands  system 
that’s  the  envy  of  every  other  state  — yes,  every  one.  We  also  are  enjoying  better  deer, 
hear  and  turkey  hunting  than  ever  before;  have  successfully  reintroduced  elk,  heavers 
and  fishers,  hald  eagles,  peregrine  falcons  and  ospreys;  and  have  even  established 
America’s  first  school  tor  conservation  officers.  Ask  yourself:  What’s  going  to  happen  to 
our  State  Game  Lands  system,  under  a merger,  or  the  bigger  question,  “Why  risk  losing 
what  has  taken  a century  to  build?’’ 

With  this  merger  issue  behind  us,  the  Game  Commission  now  can  refocus  its  efforts, 
energies  and  full  attention  on  what  matters  most:  wildlife  management,  increasing  our 
ranks  of  hunters  and  trappers  and  improving  services  for  our  customers.  — Vern  Ross, 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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Editor: 

As  a consistent  and  strong  voice  for  the  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  in  Crawford  County 
and  across  Pennsylvania  as  the  Vice  Chair  of  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  voting.  As  sportsmen,  you  and  I are  not 
just  one  vote,  as  sportsmen  we  are  millions  of  votes.  And  when  we  unite  as  a voting  block  no 
one  has  the  power  to  destroy  the  heritage  we  seek  to  preserve  for  our  children  and  our 
childrens’  children. 

How  important  is  your  vote?  Look  no  further  than  our  next  door  neighbor.  New  Jersey, 
where  the  anti-hunting  community  has  tiled  a lawsuit  to  end  all  hunting  in  the  Garden  State. 
Maine  is  also  under  heavy  attack  as  anti-outdoor  sports  extremists  have  managed  to  get  a 
referendum  on  the  November  ballot  to  ban  hear  hunting  and  trapping.  Six  Maine  municipali- 
ties have  already  enacted  anti-hunting  ordinances.  In  New  York,  legislation  to  lower  the 
hunting  age  from  16  to  14  for  larger  game  animals  has  been  blocked.  Similar  campaigns  to  ban 
bear  hunting  and  trapping  in  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Washington  have  also 
scored  direct  hits.  Will  Pennsylvania  he  next? 

Although  it’s  no  secret,  more  people  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
hunters  and  fishermen  contribute  over  $10  billion  annually  to  our  state’s  economy  and 
conservation  efforts,  and  purchase  more  than  two  million  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  more 
than  any  state  in  this  nation.  Our  respective  game  and  fish  commissions,  however,  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  establish  license  types  or  fees.  That  authority  is  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I need  to  keep  in  touch  with  you. 

Because  1 rely  so  heavily  on  the  input  of  individuals  when  issues  involving  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen  come  before  the  General  Assembly,  such  as  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  which  1 strongly  oppose,  1 am 
always  interested  in  your  views  and  encourage  you  to  contact  me  anytime  1 may  he  of  assis- 
tance. At  my  district  offices  you  will  find  many  publications  from  the  Game  Commission,  and 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  that  will  further  help  you  enjoy  the  sporting  life. 

Teresa  Forcier 
State  Representative 

6th  Legislative  District 


Editor: 

On  Saturday,  July  10,  we 
went  to  our  annual  family 
reunion  at  Bendigo  State 
Park,  and  found  that 
conservation  officers  Wayne 
Hunt  and  Richard 
Bodenhorn  had  trapped  a 
black  bear  and  were  in  the 
process  of  collecting  statistics 
on  it.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  public 
relations  skills  in  making  this 
process  very  interactive  for 
all  the  people  gathered 
around.  My  son  had  a once 
in  a lifetime  experience  of 
getting  up  close  to  this 
animal,  and  he  probably  will 


never  forget  what  he  learned 
that  day  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  he  able  to 
participate  in  touching  and 
observing  this  animal. 

It  is  obvious  that  Wayne 
and  Richard  truly  enjoy  their 
work.  It  clearly  came  through 
in  their  people  interaction 


skills.  Elk  County  is 
fortunate  to  have  these  two 
officers. 

Rita  (Thompson)  Nist, 
Armagh, 
K.vthyNist, 
Morgantown,  WV 
Paula  & RJ  Hencel, 
Brush  Valley 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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((TTTHERE’S  YOUR  shotgun?”  Boh 
W Hedherg  asked.  The  SO-year-old 
snowshoe  hunter’s  eyes  grew  wide  with  sur- 
prise when  I slid  my  Taurus  941  stainless 
steel  5-inch  .22  magnum  revolver  from  its 
holster.  “Can  he  hit  anything  with  that?” 
he  asked  my  friend  Boh  Rodeheaver. 

“Wait  and  see,”  Rodie  replied. 

Looking  much  the  part  of  a Down  East 
Maine  hunter,  circa  1940s,  Hedherg  was 
clad  in  traditional  Woolrich  hlack  and  red 
plaid,  wearing  16-inch  lace  up  Bean  hoots, 
and  carrying  a shiny  old  Model  12  Win- 
chester 16-gauge. 

Rodie  and  I had  traveled  700  miles  to 
Washington  County,  Maine,  in  March 
1999,  to  hunt  snowshoe  hares.  We  had  met 
Hedherg  and  his  gang  while  they  were  look- 
ing for  a lost  beagle.  It  was  a Saturday  af- 
ternoon on  an  unseasonably  warm  day,  and 
Hedherg  asked  us  to  join  them  for  an  af- 
ternoon hunt.  I knew  Rodie  had  never 
hunted  with  beagles  before,  and  thought 
this  would  be  a great  experience  for  him. 

We  followed  Hedberg’s  van  to  a pull- 
off  along  a logging  road  and  four  hunters 
and  five  dogs  piled  out  of  the  van.  The  dogs 
all  had  tracking  collars  on  them,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  I had  seen  them  used  on 
beagles.  Hedherg  handed  me  a couple  of 
leashes  and  said,  “Here’s  a walkie-talkie. 
When  we  decide  to  leave  or  a hare’s  been 
killed,  don’t  charge  up  to  the  dogs  to  grab 
them.  If  the  dogs  are  near,  just  say,  ‘Down, 
down.’” 

Hedberg’s  son  Rich  led  the  five  dogs 
down  to  a swamp.  I told  Rodie  to  stand  at 
the  intersection  of  two  old  tote  roads,  and 
I moved  up  from  him  about  100  yards,  to  a 
dogleg  in  the  road.  I noticed  that  another 
guy  from  Hedberg’s  gang  without  a gun  was 
standing  by  a balsam  fir  thicket,  so  I eased 
over  to  him  and  introduced  myself.  When 
I found  out  Jim  was  an  outdoor  writer  from 
Boston,  we  started  to  talk  shop.  Eor  some 
reason  he  asked  me  if  I hunted  partridge, 
and  I emphatically  told  him  that  I did. 
Then  he  asked  about  my  best  year.  As  I 
told  my  story  to  him,  events  surrounding 


that  time  came  flooding  hack. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  1995 
I was  between  construction  jobs  and 
had  two  months  off.  My  excellent 
grouse  dog  Bear  had  been  long  gone 
by  then,  so  I would  he  taking  the  fam- 
ily Lah,  Betsy,  a good  retriever  that 
loved  to  hunt  pheasants  and  wood- 
cock, hut  seemed  a bit  tentative  on 
grouse. 

Betsy  and  I got  out  that  last  week 
in  October,  because  the  weather  had 
changed  dramatically  to  bright  sunny 
skies  with  no  humidity.  We  could  hunt 
all  day  without  breaking  a sweat.  My 

plan  was  to  revisit 

a few  coverts 

on  the  game  q Dennis  Ziegler 

lands.  ^ 

The  year  he-  — — 

fore  I had  purchased 
an  Ithaca  Eeatherlite  20-gauge  that 
had  been  made  in  1943.  With  three 
shells,  it  weighed  a mere  4 pounds,  13 
ounces.  The  only  problem  was  its 
modified  choke;  I would  have  pre- 
ferred improved  cylinder.  I settled  on 
Winchester  trap  loads  with  7H  shot. 

When  I got  the  gun  out  and  headed 
for  the  door,  Betsy  went  berserk  with 
excitement.  We  had  hunted  together 
many  times  before,  and  she  was  com- 
ing along,  but  she  seemed  to  lack  a 
really  great  nose  to  catch  grouse  scent 
on  the  wind  like  Bear  had  been  able 
to  do.  At  the  time,  I couldn’t  foresee 
how  drastically  that  ability  would 
change  in  three  short  weeks. 

As  we  hunted  a food  plot  road, 

Betsy  was  acting  strange,  not  birdie, 
exactly,  as  her  old  style  was  darting  all 
over.  Today,  she  was  rather  stiff- 
legged, slow  and  methodical,  like  an 
English  pointer. 

The  amazing  thing  about  grouse 
hunting  is  how  quickly  things  can 
change  from  a void  one  second  to  a 
flurry  of  action  the  next.  Betsy  and  I 
were  on  our  way  hack  to  the  truck. 
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hunting  ground  we  had  previously 
covered,  when  I walked  over  a little 
rise  and  spotted  several  grouse  eating 
clover. 

Betsy  needed  no  encouragement, 
and  as  she  charged  right  in  an  explo- 
sion of  wings  filled  the  air.  The  gun 
found  its  way  to  my  shoulder  as  1 
counted  birds  flying  hy  me,  with  Betsy 
harking  like  a Maine  hear  hound.  The 
last  two  flew  hy  and  1 turned  and 
waited  until  they  were  both  flying 
straight  away.  1 fired  and  one  bird  ex- 
ploded in  a cloud  of  feathers.  1 swung 
on  the  second. 

Time  seems  to  stand  still  when  I’m 
shooting,  and  I don’t  recall  looking  at 
the  front  of  the  barrel.  It  was  my  first 
double,  and  out  of  a modified-choked 
barrel,  to  boot.  And  that,  it  turned  out, 
was  only  the  beginning. 

By  the  end  of  that  week,  in  1 2 hours 
of  hunting,  Betsy  had  flushed  about 
100  birds.  I thought  that  Game  Com- 
mission biologist  Bill  Palmer,  head  of 
the  grouse  survey  cooperator  program, 
would  think  I was  fabricating  the  num- 
ber of  birds  we  had  flushed. 

No  matter  where  Betsy  and  I went 
that  year  — Columbia,  Sullivan, 
Luzerne  or  Bradford  counties,  on  both 
public  and  private  land,  we  found 
grouse  and  lots  of  them.  They  could 
often  he  found  eating  cinquefoil  and 
strawberry  leaves  along  logging  roads 
and  old  railroad  beds. 

Having  taught  Betsy  to  hunt  along 
old  woods  roads  was  paying  off.  Every 
day  we  hunted,  Betsy  gained  more 
confidence,  and  when  the  scent  was 
hot,  she  barked.  And  for  me,  instead 
of  hurrying  my  shot;  I double-clutched 
and  waited,  picking  my  shots  — and 
my  kill  ratio  soared.  Only  a couple 
times  in  all  my  years  chasing  grouse  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maine  had  I seen  so 
many  birds,  and  those  times  were  usu- 
ally during  the  winter  seasons,  when 
birds  were  hunched  up. 


During  the  first  week  in  November  the 
weather  changed  and  the  skies  became 
overcast  and  drizzly.  Temperatures  hovered 
in  the  low  40s,  and  trees  that  days  earlier 
had  worn  a beautiful  mantle  of  leaves  were 
now  bare.  The  grouse  didn’t  care.  They 
came  to  the  woods  roads  anyway,  and  so 
did  we.  I got  out  all  my  topo  and  game  lands 
maps  and  refreshed  my  memory.  Coverts 
long  forgotten  were  rediscovered.  Would  I 
have  enough  time  to  visit  them  all?  Back 
in  1982,  ’83  and  ’84,  when  Bill  Baily,  Bear 
and  I were  hunting  grouse  seriously,  my  list 
of  coverts  exceeded  45. 

So  every  day,  Betsy  and  I went  to  dif- 
ferent coverts  and  found  large  numbers  of 
grouse.  While  walking  along  an  old  rail- 
road bed  in  Wyoming  County,  Betsy  dove 
into  a swamp  edge  and  a huge  silver  tail 
grouse  erupted.  I swung  and  fired.  Instead 
of  a cloud  of  feathers,  though,  only  a few 
peeled  off  its  back.  I ejected  the  spent  shell 
and  slammed  a second  home.  I gripped  the 
forend  and  slapped  the  trigger.  “Dead  bird, 
dead  bird,”  I yelled.  I could  hear  Betsy 
searching  the  huckleberries,  while  I re- 
loaded. I heard  a bird  flush  and  it  went  by 
me  with  wings  set.  Killing  that  bird  was 
like  snatching  a Frisbee  out  of  the  air.  The 
silvertip’s  longest  tail  feather  measured  8H 
inches,  and  both  birds  were  males. 

By  the  end  of  that  week,  Betsy  had 
flushed  230  birds  in  30  hours  of  hunting. 
In  1982-83,  Bill  Baily  and  I had  set  a 
record,  according  to  a Ruffed  Grouse  So- 
ciety survey  we  participated,  with  327 
flushes  in  100  hours  of  hunting.  This  sea- 
son was  eclipsing  that  one  rather  quickly. 
I noticed  a difference  in  the  age  of  the 
birds  in  the  two  seasons,  though.  In  1982 
it  was  rare  to  shoot  a bird  with  a tail  fan 
more  than  six  inches.  In  1995  it  was  rare 
to  shoot  birds  with  fans  under  six  inches, 
and  the  males  outnumbered  females  two 
to  one. 

On  Monday  night  of  the  second  week 
in  November,  I was  watching  the  weather 
channel  when  the  forecaster  said  we  could 
get  a substantial  snowfall  Thursday  night 
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into  Friday.  Betsy  and  I hunted  the 
next  three  days  like  a team  on  a mis- 
sion; I wanted  to  get  to  that  magical 
300  flushes  goal  just  once  more.  We 
had  only  afternoons  to  hunt,  because 
I was  building  furniture  for  a customer 
in  my  shop  during  the  mornings.  Tues- 
day afternoon  found  us  flushless  after 
two  hours,  so  I decided  to  hunt  an 
apple  orchard  at  the  end  of  an  over- 
grown area  next  to  a swamp.  Betsy 
started  to  get  stiff-legged  again,  and 
then  a grouse  erupted  from  a huckle- 
berry bush.  After  I killed  that  bird, 
Betsy  started  to  bark,  and  then  about 
40  birds  flew  past  me.  One  flew  by  my 
head  so  close  1 could  feel  the  air  from 
its  wings.  I marked  the  flight  and  got 
Betsy  to  give  me  the  bird  she  had  re- 
trieved and  off  we  went. 

The  cover  was  so  thick  that  I 
couldn’t  see  the  dog,  but  could  hear 
that  familiar  whot,  whot,  u’hot  of  a flush. 
I heard  another  flush,  but  couldn’t  see 
that  bird  either.  It  was  a low  flyer, 
though,  that  I finally  glimpsed  about 
18  inches  off  the  ground.  I swung  and 
slapped  the  trigger,  but  the  bird  kept 
going.  I ejected,  chambered,  slapped 
the  trigger,  but  missed  again.  With  the 
last  shot  I increased  the  lead,  fired  and 
the  bird  dropped. 

On  Wednesday  we  hunted  in 
Bradford  County.  I had  permission  to 
hunt  grouse  and  rabbits  on  a farm  with 
300  acres  of  reverting  fields  with  big 
patches  of  gray  dogwood,  white  pine, 
and  my  favorite  grouse  magnet  — au- 
tumn olive.  In  between  those  areas 
were  big  Norway  spruces  and  grapes 


growing  among  the  swamp  maples  along 
the  fieldstone  borders,  and  lots  of  multi- 
flora rose. 

Betsy  flushed  a grouse  along  a logging 
road.  It  turned  out  to  he  a female  with  a 
7-inch  tail  fan.  Next,  a grouse  flushed  from 
some  dogwoods,  and  I swung  through  it  and 
fired.  Down  it  went.  I hurried  over  to  where 
a few  feathers  still  floated  in  the  dogwoods 
and  yelled,  “Dead  bird,  dead  bird.”  Betsy 
came  right  over  and  stopped,  nose  in  the 
air,  drinking  in  the  hot  scent.  She  then 
threaded  her  way  through  the  dogwoods, 
and  then  I lost  sight  of  her  but  could  hear 
thrashing  wings.  Back  came  Betsy,  proud 
as  could  be,  with  the  grouse.  Exposure  had 
sure  made  Betsy  a great  grouse  dog. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  temperatures  in  the  mid-30s. 
I left  the  house  at  1 1 o’clock  and  drove  to 
Sullivan  County.  An  old,  40-acre  clearcut 
rimmed  on  four  sides  with  huckleberries 
was  my  destination.  The  flush  count  when 
I started  the  hunt  was  at  300,  but  in  three 
hours  we  didn’t  flush  one  bird.  It  was  3:30 
and  we  were  on  the  last  leg  of  the  hunt, 
which  would  lead  Betsy  directly  into  the 
wind.  In  10  minutes  Betsy  flushed  20  birds. 
I killed  two  males  with  a double.  Betsy  re- 
trieved each  bird  and  I was  a happy  camper. 
As  we  headed  for  the  truck  a light  snow 
started  to  fall.  The  weather  forecast  had 
been  right  on. 

Snow  came  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  an 
hour,  and  when  it  finally  ended  my  grouse 
season  was  virtually  over.  I donned  snow- 
shoes  and  went  without  the  dog,  only  to 
come  home  tired,  wet  and  frustrated.  1 
hunted  during  hear  season  on  snowshoes 
and  never  saw  a grouse  track.  Ditto  for  deer 
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TO  BECOME  a grouse  survey  coop- 
erator, contact  Bill  Palmer  at  333 
Sinking  Creek  Road,  Spring  Mills,  PA 
16875. 


season.  Where  had  they  gone?  Late 
grouse  season  was  the  same.  My  only 
consolation  was  that  I had  killed  17 
cottontails  and  one  snowshoe  hare  in 
the  Poconos  with  my  Maine  hunting 
buddy  Rich  Rodney. 

The  day  before  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter grouse  season  a heavy  rain  fell.  By 
Saturday  afternoon  the  snow  had 
melted  enough  that  the  dog  could  get 
through.  I killed  a bird  with  a long 
third  shot,  and  Betsy  found  it  after  a 
half  hour  search.  She,  too,  had  gradu- 
ated that  season. 

Jim  was  a ready  listener  and  asked 
me  my  totals  tor  1995.  1 had  flushed 


320  birds  in  42  hours  of  hunting,  and 
bagged  25  with  73  shots.  Seventeen  had 
tail  fans  more  than  six  inches.  Jim  said  that 
some  grouse  hunters  in  the  Northeast  had 
similar  hunting  years,  and  the  reason  was 
that  the  grouse  hens  had  had  a double 
clutch  the  year  before. 

1 didn’t  kill  any  snowshoes  on  that  Sat- 
urday in  Maine,  but  on  Monday  afternoon, 
in  a fir  thicket,  I had  to  get  on  my  knees  to 
see  a snowshoe  running  90  yards  in  front 
of  the  beagles.  The  hare  was  about  1 7 yards 
away  when  1 took  my  first  shot,  but  1 hit 
two  feet  behind.  My  second  shot  hit  six 
inches  in  front,  hut  1 rolled  the  hare  with 
my  third.  As  1 went  to  pick  up  the 
5Vz-pound  male,  with  the  beagles  yapping 
all  around  me,  1 could  hear  Hedberg  on 
the  walkie-talkie  saying  to  Rodie,  “Did 
Denny  shoot  that  rabbit?  Did  he  really 
shoot  that  rabbit  with  that  handgun?”  □ 
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Tails"  of  a 
Southeast  Trapper 

By  Vic  Attardo 


Big  GARY  MARX,  wearing  a heavy 
winter  jacket  opened  at  the  center 
to  reveal  a white  T-shirt  with  a wolf 
image  on  it,  knelt  down  and  brushed 
away  the  dirt  from  a steel  trap.  By  his 
side  lay  a beautiful  adult  red  fox  that 
minutes  before  he  had  removed  from  the 
trap. 

Since  he  was  eight  years  old,  Marx 
has  been  setting  traps  for  Pennsylvania’s 
furbearers.  His  father  Carl  first  taught 
the  boy  and  his  brother  how  to  catch 
muskrats  in  a small  creek  near  their 
house.  “That’s  how  I got  started,  and  it 
just  took  off  from  there.  For  fox,  1 
basically  taught  myself,”  he  said. 

Now,  in  a good  year,  when  Marx  puts 
his  mind  to  it,  he  traps  several  hundred 
foxes  and  raccoons,  and  plenty  of  coyotes 


and  mink.  In  this  day  and  age,  with 
trapping  not  being  nearly  as  popular 
as  it  once  was,  Marx’s  story  would  be 
interesting  enough,  hut  when  you 
figure  that  the  area  where  he  traps  is 
in  the  busy  southeast  corner  of  the 
state,  it’s  a remarkable  tale. 

The  trap  that  Marx  tended  on 
this  cool  morning  was  on  a farm  in 
Bucks  County,  a few  miles  from  Lake 
Nockamixon.  It  was  the  second  set 
we  had  found  a fox  in,  and  all  within 
two  hours  of  starting  his  morning 
rounds.  In  the  distance  was  a 
scattering  of  newly  built  plush 
homes,  yet  in  the  semi-hidden 
valleys  near  Cooks  Creek  and  the 
Delaware  River,  there  are  still  acres 
and  acres  of  open  fields.  “People  say 
you  can’t  find  farms  to  trap,”  Marx 
said,  “hut  heck,  I have  so  many 
places,  I can’t  get  to  them  all.” 

Driving  to  three  different  farms, 
Marx  checked  a variety  of  sets,  from 
dirthole  to  punchhole  to  flat  sets.  At 
each  one,  he  explained  how  they 
worked  and  why  he  had  chosen  a 
particular  type  for  a given  location. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
traps  set  for  fox,  fussing  over  the 
lures  meant  to  attract  the  wily 
canines  as  well  as  the  dirt  around 
the  spring  on  the  trap,  but  he  also 

CARY  MARX  from  Quakerstown 
caught  this  red  fox  in  one  of  his  sets  in 
Bucks  County.  His  passion  for  trapping 
upholds  Pennsylvania's  trapping 
heritage. 
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examined  several  streamside  sets  for 
raccoon. 

While  the  set  types  are  impor- 
tant,  Marx  said  the  true  key  to  his 
success  is  the  same  as  that  for  selling 
real  estate:  “This  is  a game  of 
location,  location,  location,”  Marx 
said.  “You  have  to  go  where  the 
animal  goes.” 

Where  the  fox  goes  is  to  the  edge, 
or  corners,  of  farm  habitat.  Marx 
travels  tractor  lanes,  looking  for 
spots  where  corn  or  winter  wheat 
fields  meet  wooded  corners,  places 
where  ridges  or  stone  fences  cross  or 
angle  against  the  tractor  lanes  and 
harvested  fields.  If  there  was  a sharp 
corner  where  the  terrain  changed 
from  woods  to  crops  or  barren  land, 
Marx  would  point  it  out  as  a good 
place  to  set  a trap,  or  he  would 
already  have  a trap  in  place. 

As  a bass  fisherman,  the  idea  of 
an  abrupt  change  in  structure  being 
a good  place  to  attract  quarry  made 
perfect  sense  to  me.  Marx  explained 
that  many  of  his  sets  repeatedly 
bring  in  fox  because  of  their  loca- 
tion. In  fact,  as  we  drove  up  to  one 
trap,  Marx  explained  that  he  had 
caught  a fox  in  it  the  previous  day. 
Coming  over  a rise,  we  could  see  the 
set  had  scored  again.  “Two  days  in  a 
row,”  he  saicf  excitedly. 

The  Bucks  County  trapper  has 
honed  his  craft  over  many  seasons, 
and  it’s  not  only  his  intuition  on 
locations  that  makes  him  such  a 
successful  furtaker.  He  also  has  more 
tricks  up  his  sleeve  than  a magician. 
The  best  one  — the  most  important 
one  it  seemed  to  me  — concerned 
the  dirt  around  the  trap.  Marx  called 

GARY  MARX  uses  a rebar  to  create  a 
punchhole  trap  set.  He  places  a wad 
of  sheep's  wool  with  some  lure  on  it 
to  keep  the  lure  from  soaking  into  the 
ground  in  the  hole. 


it  “waxed  dirt.”  Simply  put,  waxed  dirt  is 
a mixture  of  dirt  and  paraffin  wax.  The 
purpose  of  waxed  dirt  is  to  be  able  to  lay 
fresh  ground  onto  the  trap  and  not  have 
it  crust  or  freeze.  If  the  earth  crusts  over 
the  trap  spring  it  will  not  release.  The 
waxed  earth  that  Marx  carried  in  a 
bucket  had  the  consistency  of  small 
crumbs,  like  the  kind  on  a shoofly  pie. 
Waxed  earth  can  he  purchased  commer- 
cially for  about  $10  a hag,  which  is  good 
for  about  five  sets,  hut  Marx  makes  his 
own.  Crushing  the  dirt  into  even 
granules,  he  heats  the  earth  in  a pan 
with  a blowtorch,  and  then  melts  the 
paraffin,  mixing  it  by  hand  until  obtain- 
ing the  desired  consistency.  He  carries  a 
screen  sieve  to  layer  the  fine  dirt  over 
the  traps. 

For  foxes,  Marx  favors  a No.  3 Victor, 
a little  larger  trap  than  used  by  many 
other  Pennsylvania  furtakers.  “It’s  more 
of  a Western  trap,”  Marx  said.  “It  grabs  a 
little  high,  but  1 like  its  strength.”  The 
larger  trap  is  just  one  indication  that 
Marx  does  things  his  own  way,  and  how 
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do  you  argue  with  success?  He  says  his 
system  takes  the  mystery  out  of  trapping, 
and  he  simply  pays  attention  to  detail. 

One  detail  common  to  all  of  his  trap 
sets  is  a so-called  “point  of  interest.”  This 
little  trick  incorporates  a rock,  a corn- 
stalk, even  a small  black  box.  The 
purpose  of  the  point  of  interest  is  simple: 
A small  object  next  to  the  trap  draws  in 
the  animal.  “It’s  just  something  new  on 
the  ground  that 
attracts  its  attention,” 

Marx  said.  The  point 
of  interest  also  seems 
to  direct  the  animal 
into  the  trap.  In  one 
example,  Marx  laid 
the  cornstalk  in  such 
a way  that  the  fox 
would  walk  around 
the  stalk  and  onto 
the  trap.  Marx’s  black 
box  was  nothing 
more  than  a charred 
hunk  of  wood.  “1  used 
to  paint  them  black,” 
he  said. 

The  set  known  as 
the  punchhole  seemed 
wonderfully  simple  and 
effective.  Using  a long  tie-rod, 

Marx  pushed  two  narrow  holes,  about  an 
inch  and  half  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
deep  into  the  ground  above  the  trap. 
With  the  circular  configuration  of  the 
trap  and  the  rounded  punch  holes,  the 
whole  set  reminded  me  of  the  face  of  a 
cartoon  character.  “1  have  a friend  who 
calls  this  the  ‘Mickey  Mouse  Wobbler 
Set’  Marx  joked.  In  each  of  the  punched 
holes,  Marx  inserted  a wad  of  sheep’s 
wool,  and  then  poured  a smelly  lure 
down  the  hole. 

Lures  are  what  trappers  call  the  mix  of 
glands  and  other  animal  parts  they  use. 
The  lure  is  invariably  a thick,  horribly 
smelly  liquid  or  jelly  that’s  poured  from  a 
bottle.  The  purpose  of  the  sheep’s  wool  is 
to  prevent  the  lure  from  soaking  into  the 


ground;  it’s  simple  hut  extremely 
effective. 

One  punchhole  was  filled  with  a 
lure  made  from  skunk,  the  other  was 
what  Marx  called  a curiosity  lure. 
Only  the  manufacturer  knows  what 
goes  into  it,  hut  it  certainly  was 
potent.  1 took  a tentative  sniff,  and 
it  about  knocked  me  over. 

Flat  sets  are  easily  made.  The  trap 
is  buried  under  the 
smooth  waxed  earth. 
Marx  rounds  an  upper 
edge  ever  so  slightly 
and  pours  lure  on  the 
minor  elevation. 

With  all  of  his 
sets,  Marx  brushed 
the  dirt  into  a barren 
circle.  1 asked  him 
about  this  “catch 
circle,”  wondering  if 
it  alerted  the  animal 
to  a prospective 
danger. 

“A  fox  will 
actually  he  attracted 
to  a catch  circle,” 
Marx  said,  “but  a 
coyote  might  shy 

away. " 

Driving  to  the  remaining  farms, 
Marx  philosophized  about  his  sport. 
At  one  time,  trapping  was  a major 
commercial  enterprise  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  onslaught  of  development 
and  the  collapse  of  the  fur  trade 
have  severely  curtailed  trapping,  but 
lately  fur  prices  have  been  on  a 
slight  rebound.  According  to  a 
national  magazine  for  trappers, 
prime  red  fox  pelts  are  in  strong 
demand,  with  prices  expected  to  go 
between  $20  and  $25.  The  price 
doesn’t  matter  to  Marx,  as  he’s 
driven  hy  the  love  of  the  game.  “I 
know  trapping  is  a dying  way  of  life,” 
he  said,  “hut  it’s  in  my  blood  and  I’ll 
do  it  till  I drop.”  □ 


At  one  time , trap- 
ping was  a major 
commercial  enter- 
prise in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  on- 
slaught of  develop- 
ment and  the 
collapse  of  the  fur 
trade,  however, 
have  severely 
curtailed  trapping. 
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Just  Once  in  My  Life  I Found  . . . 

Squirrel  Haven 

By  Richard  R.  Riley 


(Classic  Story  from  November  1968) 


Did  you  ever  have  one  species 
of  game  animal  or  varmint  that 
just  seemed  to  consistently  fake  you 
out  of  your  socks?  I guess  many  people 
would  consider  a white-tailed  buck  the 
animal  you  are  most  apt  to  come  un- 
glued over  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
there’s  little  doubt  the  gray  ghost  of 
the  woods  is  an  illusive,  prized  trophy. 

I wouldn’t  argue  with  the  choice, 
but  when  I was  young  this  was  a prize 
bordering  on  the  unattainable,  so  a 
“no-score”  could  always  be  lived  with 
until  the  impossible  could  happen. 
Other  species  fell  within  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

When  I was  a teenager  living  in 
Crawford  County,  and  my  body  was 
suddenly  changing  from  a 5-6  tenor 
into  a 6-1  whatchamacallit,  one  ani- 
mal, besides  the  hig  prize,  could  hu- 
miliate me  with  ease.  This  was  the 
common  gray  squirrel. 

Now,  the  squirrel  would  be  an  easy 
quarry.  But  in  those  years,  with  ran- 
dom attention  given  only  for  a short 
time  in  small  game  season,  the  squir- 
rel seemed  as  unshootahle  as  a genu- 
ine ghost. 

But  my  record  of  failures  (kept  ex- 
clusively to  myself)  finally  appeared 
one  day  to  have  a gold-bonded  chance 
of  being  changed  with  a bang.  While 
crossing  through  an  extensive  woodlot 
on  a neighbor’s  farm,  I found  it.  There 
in  the  deepest  part,  in  an  area  full  of 
both  walnut  and  beech  trees,  I discov- 
ered squirrel  haven. 

Their  “hotel”  was  a 30-foot  tall 


stump  with  openings  all  over  it. 

The  dash  of  a gray  tail  disappeared  in 
one  hole  as  I blundered  into  the  clearing 
around  the  stump  that  was  solidly  ringed 
with  low-limhed  beech  trees.  Since  it  was 
late  summer,  I wasn’t  squirrel  hunting,  but 
the  evidence  was  all  around  that  this  was 
a dream  spot  for  squirrel  season. 

The  spot  was  very'  secluded,  but  I kept 
the  whole  lovely  picture  to  myself  and  used 
the  remaining  months  to  plan  for  a per- 
fect day  of  squirrel  hunting.  Dad  had  given 
me  a .410  shotgun  and  I owned  a good  .22 
nde.  These  had  always  worked  just  fine  on 
other  small  game,  hut  at  this  point  Mr. 
Squirrel  had  me  convinced  that  I needed 
something  in  the  artillery  line  to  come  out 
even.  My  neighbor  and  buddy,  Warren 
Walborn,  loaned  me  a hammerless 
16-gauge  double  and  a supply  of  shells 
loaded  with  No.  5 shot.  Now  I was  really 
ready. 

It  was  a day  in  late  Cctober,  unusually 
warm  and  sunny,  before  the  first  snows, 
when  I set  out  after  school  for  my  secret 
glen,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  fairly  gurgling 
with  confidence.  1 came  into  the  area  as 
quietly  as  possible,  hut  several  blue  jays  had 
set  up  a warning  vanguard,  so  the  trees  were 
deserted  when  I arrived. 

After  clearing  the  leaves  away  from  the 
base  of  a spreading  beech  tree  about  20 
yards  from  the  “squirrel  hotel,”  I settled 
down  in  a comfortable  position,  wanting 
to  give  the  jays  time  to  forget  my  presence 
and  to  become  a part  of  the  seemingly  de- 
serted woodland. 

The  warm  sun  and  fragrant  leaves  made 
it  a very  nice  place  to  be.  The  pictures  in 
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my  mind  of  the  Nimrod  way  I would 
handle  this  golden  opportunity  were 
varied  and  colorful.  My  comfort,  how- 
ever, soon  converted  Nimrod  into  a 
youthful  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  plan- 
ning was  soon  replaced  with  dream- 
ing. 

I’ve  been  told  I snore.  I’m  not  sure, 
but  occasionally  I’m  awakened  by 
what  sounds  like  a diesel  truck  start- 
ing, only  to  find  myself  alone,  so  I’ll 
grant  it  is  a possibility. 

What  awakened  me  is  uncertain, 
but  what  greeted  my  eyes  was  a sight 
neither  my  plans  nor  dreams  had  cre- 
ated. 

Curious  gray  squirrels  were  hang- 
ing from  the  low  limbs  of  my  backrest 
as  near  as  their  foot  perches  could  al- 
low, like  fluffy  gray-and-white  Christ- 
mas ornaments  looking  at  a big 
present. 

No  doubt  my  appearance  and 
sounds  had  them  convinced  they  had 
discovered  the  world’s  largest  nut,  and 
close  inspection  by  five  fat,  curious 
gray  squirrels  had  brought  them  almost 
within  arm’s  reach. 

My  hleary-eyed  awakening  to  this 


WHEN  I awakened,  squirrels  hung  from 
limbs  like  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 


BOTH  BARRELS  of  the  loaned  shotgun  were 
discharged  without  much  aiming  — and 
without  much  accuracy. 


unimagined  turn  of  events  brought  me 
staggering  to  my  feet,  fumbling  for  the  un- 
familiar safety,  trying  to  sort  out  the  rec- 
ommended procedure  from  my  sleep- 
fogged  brain. 

Both  barrels  of  the  loaned  shotgun  were 
discharged  without  much  aiming  — and 
without  much  accuracy. 

As  squirrels  leaped  from  all  directions 
and  scampered  in  consternation  for  their 
hotel  apartments,  the  two  full  charges  of 
No.  5 shot  picked  probably  a week’s  sup- 
ply of  beechnuts  as  the  sounds  of  my  utter 
futility  echoed  away  from  glen  to  glen. 

Soon  my  humiliation  gave  way  to  my 
sense  of  humor,  as  I visualized  the  wild- 
eyed, humbling,  would-be  squirrel  hunter 
rearing  up  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
apparition  of  countless  squirrels,  all  strain- 
ing for  a closer  look  at  what  was  undoubt- 
edly the  weirdest  sight  — and  sound  — 
they’d  ever  encountered. 

I left  that  clearing,  never  to  return  for 
blood,  literally  hurting  from  laughter.  From 
that  day  on  squirrels  had  the  real  hex  on 
me.  I never  could  bring  myself  to  shoot 
them.  I knew  when  I had  been  bested.  And 
besides  — how  good  could  you  shoot  when 
you’re  laughing?  □ 
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The  1 3th  Cigar 


wait  for  the  upcoming  season. 

Success  came  that  year,  in  mid- 
October,  when  I was  hunting  in 
Somerset  County.  Aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  travel  routes  between  bed- 
ding and  feeding  areas,  1 was  on  stand 
at  the  perfect  amhush  site.  Shortly  af- 
ter sunrise  a mature  doe  came  within 
25  yards  of  my  stand,  and  when  she 
stopped  broadside  in  an  opening,  I 
aimed  and  released.  The  arrow  passed 
through  both  lungs,  and  after  a 20- 
minute  wait,  I followed  a short  blood 
trail  led  to  my  prize.  1 was  overcome 
with  a feeling  of  accomplishment 
as  I admired  my  first  deer  taken 
with  a bow.  I dug  my 
hands  into  my 
jacket  pockets  for 
warmth,  and  while 
doing  so  I found  a 
cigar  left  from  the 
prior  season.  It  was 
stale  but  served  the  purpose,  and  from 
then  on,  smoking  a cigar  became  my 
howhunting  celebration  tradition. 

In  1996  I smoked  cigar  number  six 
after  taking  my  first  buck.  It  was  just 
an  average  6-point,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
milestone.  In  the  seasons  that  followed 
I was  consistent  in  taking  bucks  and 
does,  but  the  bucks  w'ere  C/z-  or  21/2- 
year-olds,  with  4'  to  8-point  racks  with 
12-  to  15-inch  spreads.  For  sure,  I was 
grateful  for  the  venison  in  my  freezer 
and  another  rack  to  display  on  the 
wall.  As  human  nature  dictates, 
though,  I became  more  and  more  anx- 
ious to  take  a big,  mature  buck. 

Often  while  turkey  hunting  I’d  find 
huge  rubs  near  my  treestand  sites,  or 
see  a hig  buck  chasing  a doe  in  areas 
where  preseason  scouting  had  revealed 
only  average  bucks.  As  the  '99  season 


I GREW  UP  in  southwest  Pennsylvania, 
where  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping 
defined  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Being  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  water  occupied  all  of 
my  free  time  as  a kid,  and  while  I didn’t 
know  it  at  the  time,  my  outdoor  pursuits 
were  shaping  me  into  being  a dedicated, 
ethical  sportsman.  My  enthusiasm  for  deer 
hunting  lead  to  bowhunting  in  the  late 
1980s,  hut  poor  equipment  and  my  inabil- 
ity to  judge  distances  didn’t  do  much  for 
my  proficiency. 

Then,  on  Christmas  day  1991,  my  girl- 
friend — now  wife  — Colleen  gave  me  a 
Martin  Lynx  Magnum  compound  how,  and 
the  following  summer  I literally  wore  out 
the  center  of  a McKenzie  deer  target  by 
practicing  from  my  porch  roof.  Determined 
to  take  a deer  with  a bow,  I also  began  read- 
ing everything  I could  about  howhunting. 
Finally,  armed  with  confidence,  I couldn’t 
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approached,  I diligently  prepared,  and 
scouting  of  a nearby  farm  had  revealed 
some  nice  bucks.  When  the  season 
began  1 vowed  to  reserve  the  earliest 
part  for  taking  a doe,  and  that  any 
buck  with  antlers  not  wider  than  its 
ears  would  walk  — close,  hut  no  ci- 
gar. 

A favorite  hunting  spot  for  after 
work  is  a farm  in  nearby  Westmore- 
land County.  Punching  out  from  work 
at  3:30  1 can  be  in  my  stand  by  4:30. 
October  6,  1999  — my  birthday  — 
found  me  at  the  farm  stand,  where  1 
thanked  God  for  35  years  and  prayed 
for  a clean  shot.  At  6 p.m.  my  prayer 
was  answered.  After  a button  buck  and 
a doe  passed  under  my  stand,  a ma- 
ture doe  followed.  1 drew  my  how, 
settled  my  sight  pin  on  the  spot  be- 
hind the  shoulder  and  released.  After 
a short  blood  trail,  field-dressing 
and  a long  drag  to  the  truck, 
smoke  from  cigar  number  12 
soon  trailed  out  of  my  truck  win- 
dow as  1 drove  home  lor  a piece 
of  birthday  cake. 

Several  days  later  1 returned 
to  the  farm,  only  to  find  that  my 
treestand  had  been  vandalized. 

A short  distance  away  1 had  an- 
other treestand,  in  case  of  a wind 
shift,  and  it,  too,  had  been  dam- 
aged. Apparently,  1 wasn’t  the 
only  one  who  knew  some  big 
bucks  were  in  the  area.  Other 
stands  began  to  appear,  so  1 
pulled  mine,  figuring  they  would 
he  stolen.  Besides,  with  all  the 
human  activity,  1 knew  the 
bucks  had  probably  been  tipped 
off. 

After  work  one  day  1 was  on 
stand  in  a woodlot  near  my 
home  in  Allegheny  County 
when  four  does  fed  under  my 
stand,  followed  by  a 5-point. 

The  buck  stopped  12  yards 
away,  sniffing  some  scent  I’d 


placed  oiy  the  ground.  Ordinarily,  I’d  be  at 
full  draw,  but  I passed.  As  the  buck  melted 
into  the  thicket,  1 silently  wished  him  luck 
and  hoped  to  see  him  next  season.  Close, 
but  no  cigar. 

A few  days  later,  after  1 had  just  come 
out  to  my  truck  after  hunting,  a gentleman 
who  lived  nearby  came  over  to  chat.  1 told 
him  about  the  small  buck,  and  that  1 was 
holding  out  for  a big  one.  He  told  me  about 
two  big  bucks  running  together  on  a 19- 
acre  tract  he  owned  not  far  from  where  we 
were.  “If  1 give  you  permission  to  hunt,  will 
you  promise  not  to  take  a whole  army  with 
you?”  he  asked.  He  told  me  he  had  had 
some  trouble  with  a few  careless  hunters 
in  the  past.  I gave  my  word  to  hunt  his 
property  alone,  and  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
my  own.  He  gave  me  written  permission 
and  wished  me  good  luck. 

The  property  consisted  mostly  of 
a steep  hillside  with  oaks  and 
maples,  with  a big  thicket  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  township  roads.  1 put 
up  a stand  near  a well-used  trail 
that  cut  the  length  of  the  hillside, 
figuring  that  the  thicket  at  the 
top  was  a bedding  area,  and  that 
the  deer  were  feeding  in  the  oaks 
along  the  hillside.  It  seemed  like 
a good  evening  ambush  site,  and 
a good  place  to  start. 

After  I had  hunted  the  site  a 
few  evenings,  though,  it  seemed 
the  deer  were  using  the  trail  after 
shooting  hours,  so  I decided  to 
move  closer  to  the  bedding  area. 
While  relocating  I was  partway 
into  the  thicket,  when  a large 
buck  jumped  up  and  bounded  off 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
point.  I moved  back  to  the  edge 
of  the  thicket  and  hung  my  stand 
in  a white  oak  laear  a large  fresh 
scrape,  and  then  gave  the  spot  a 
break  for  a few  days,  to  let  things 
calm  down. 

On  Friday,  October  22,  I was 
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working  first  shift,  watching  the  clock 
slowly  crawl  toward  quitting  time.  I 
planned  to  hunt  out  of  the  new  stand.  Fi- 
nally,  at  3:30,  I dashed  to  my  truck  and 
transformed  from  machinist  into 
howhunter.  The  drive  from  work  to  the 
new  property  was  a short  10  minutes,  and 
I was  optimistic  because  a front  had  just 
passed  through,  leaving  the  sky  to  the  west 
blue  with  patchy  clouds  and  a chilly  breeze 
coming  from  the  northwest.  1 climbed  into 
the  stand  after  laying  down  a trail  of  doe 
in  estrus  scent,  and  at  4:30  as  1 was  rat- 
tling and  grunting  on  my  tube  call,  I heard 
rustling  leaves.  I looked  to  my  right  and 
spotted  a doe  running  toward  my  stand. 
Fifty  yards  behind  her  and  closing  fast  was 
a buck  with  antlers  that  extended  well  be- 
yond its  ears.  Fie  was  definitely  a shooter. 

The  doe  ran  right  past  the  back  of  my 
stand,  disappearing  in  the  trees  along  the 
hillside.  My  hopes  of  a shot  at  the  buck 
began  to  fade,  however,  as  I figured  he 
would  take  the  same  route.  To  my  surprise, 
though,  he  put  on  the  breaks  20  yards  from 
my  stand.  His  flat  out  run  had  turned  into 
a stiff-legged  walk.  Neck  swollen  and  hair 
bristling,  he  followed  the  scent  trail.  At 
15  yards,  he  stopped  broadside  on  a mock 
scrape  I’d  made  near  the  edge  of  the 
thicket.  When  he  looked  away  I took  a 


bead  on  his  shoulder  and  released. 

The  buck  dashed  forw'ard,  crashing 
through  the  thick  cover,  and  I was  as- 
tonished to  see  him  bulldoze  right 
through  saplings  for  60  yards  before 
stumbling  to  a halt.  I looked  at  the 
downed  buck  through  my  binoculars, 
and  then  raised  my  arms  toward  the 
fading  blue  sky  and  gave  thanks. 

I waited  20  minutes,  to  settle  down, 
before  walking  over  to  the  buck.  I set 
my  how  in  the  leaves  and  grasped  the 
largest  set  of  antlers  I’d  ever  taken. 
After  field-dressing  it  was  an  easy 
downhill  drag  to  my  truck.  I loaded 
the  deer  and  then  sat  on  the  tailgate. 
The  buck’s  8-point  rack  had  an  out- 
side spread  of  nearly  19  inches,  and  I 
could  only  imagine  the  stories  behind 
his  many  facial  scars.  Lighting  up  ci- 
gar number  13  was  more  than  just  a 
celebration;  it  signified  a point  of  no 
return. 

In  the  years  ahead.  I’d  continue  to 
be  selective,  shooting  only  mature 
bucks  and  does.  Passing  on  legal  bucks 
is  difficult,  hut  it’s  a price  I’ll  gladly 
pay  for  bigger  bucks  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  deer  herd.  Besides, 
you  shouldn’t  smoke  around  young- 
sters, anyway.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Mark  Anderson 

OUR  FRONTIERSMAN  depicted  on  this  month's  cover  sure  hopes  a deer 
snapped  that  twig  he  just  heard  and  not  a moccasin-clad  foot.  The  pristine 
landscape  in  October  is  breathtaking,  but  could  be  deadly  as  well.  He  should 
have  known  better  than  to  leave  the  45-caliber  long  rifle  leaning  against  that 
tree,  a mistake  that  could  turn  out  to  be  costly,  especially  in  these  unsettled 
times  on  the  western  frontier  of  Penn's  Woods.  The  golden  age  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania long  rifle  evolved  at  the  hands  of  gunsmiths,  many  from  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  from  about  1776  to  1825.  They're  steeped  in  early  American 
tradition  and  continue  to  be  a big  part  of  our  hunting  heritage  today.  Limited 
edition  prints  of  "Autumn  Harvest"  are  available  from  the  artist.  Prints  mea- 
sure 1 9 X 23  inches  (image  size  is  1 6 x 20)  and  are  printed  on  acid  free  paper. 
Edition  is  limited  to  350  signed  and  numbered  prints,  and  35  artist's  proofs. 
Price,  delivered,  is  $65,  $90  for  artist's  proofs.  Order  from  the  artist  at  348 
Deer  Creek  Valley  Road,  Tarentum,  PA  15084. 
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Last  month  we  covered  how  to  field-dress,  transport 
and  skin  a deer.  This  month  we  touch  upon  . . . 


Game  Care: 
Butchering  and  Storing 

By  Larissa  Rose 

PGC  Education  Specialist 


O HERE  YOU  ARE.  You  made 
out  just  fine  with  field-dressing  and 
getting  yout  deer  home  or  to  camp  and 
skinned.  But  now  what? 

East  month  we  covered  the  basics 
of  field-dressing  and  skinning.  This 
month  we’ll  go  over  how  to  age,  cut, 
package  and  store  the  meat,  all  to  help 
you  get  the  most  from  your  deer. 

Before  aging,  you  should  remove 
the  most  tender  cut  on  the  deer  — the 
tenderloins.  To  remove  them,  use  your 
fingers  as  much  or  more  than  yout 
knife,  as  these  muscles,  being  so  ten- 
der, can  tear  easily.  With  your  knife 
and  fingers,  gradually  and  carefully 
work  each  tenderloin  away  from  the 
backbone.  Wipe  off  all  blood  and 
other  debris,  and  then  wrap  and  re- 
frigerate right  away.  Otherwise,  they 
will  quickly  dry  out. 

Eor  aging  the  entire  carcass,  or  just 
certain  cuts,  there  are  certain  guide- 
lines that  must  he  adhered  to.  Other- 
wise, you  run  the  risk  of  contamina- 
tion, which  can  lead  to  food-home  ill- 
nesses, or  the  need  to  discard  all  of  the 
meat. 

Many  people  are  curious  about  ag- 

INITIAL  CUTS  to  get  your  deer  into 
manageable  pieces  for  aging  in  a 
refrigerator  and  for  butchering.  Note 
the  location  of  the  backstraps. 


ing.  What  is  it?  Why  do  it?  Aging  is  the 
process  of  holding  the  carcass  (or  indi- 
vidual cuts)  under  low,  controlled  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  for  several  days.  This 
helps  tenderize  the  meat  and  enhance  the 
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THE  TENDERLOINS  are  found  inside  the 
body  cavity,  along  the  backbone.  Remove 
these  as  soon  as  possible,  because  they  will 
quickly  dry  out. 

flavor.  Tenderizing  is  particularly  impor- 
tant with  wild  game,  because  the  relatively 
high  levels  of  activity  and  low-energy  di- 
ets cause  the  meat  from  wild  game  to  he 
less  tender  than  that  from  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  that  will  be  ground,  cured  or  made 
into  sausage  or  bologna,  however,  does  not 
need  to  be  aged,  because  the  processing 
tenderizes  it  enough.  Also,  cuts  that  will 
be  roasted,  stewed  or  braised  will  he  ten- 
derized by  those  moist-heat  cooking  pro- 
cesses, so  those  cuts  don’t  need  to  he  aged, 
either,  hut  that  needs  to  he  known  before- 
hand. 

Temperature 

It’s  important  to  store  the  carcass  in  a 
cool,  clean,  well-ventilated  area  with  no 
odor,  because  the  meat  can  absorb  odors 
such  as  paint  or  gas.  The  meat  can  he  aged 
from  as  little  as  two  days  to  as  many  as  two 
weeks,  though  five  to  seven  days  should 
be  more  than  enough  to  improve  tender- 
ness without  risking  spoilage.  However,  it 
is  extremely  important  to  keep  the  carcass 
under  40  degrees. 

The  closer  the  meat  remains  near  freez- 
ing, the  longer  it  may  he  aged.  Or,  the 
closer  to  40  degrees,  the  less  time  it  should 
he  allowed  to  age.  Any  warmer  and  the 
meat  will  spoil.  During  cold  weather,  ag- 
ing can  be  accomplished  by  hanging  the 
carcass  in  a cold  garage.  During  warm 


weather,  the  carcass  should  he  quar- 
tered and  aged  in  a refrigerator. 

After  the  meat  has  been  aged,  it’s 
time  to  store  it  for  future  use.  Start  hy 
cutting  the  carcass  into  manageable 
pieces.  It’s  important  to  have  a clean, 
roomy,  well-ventilated  place  to  work; 
clean,  sharp  knives,  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  sharpen  them  when  they  get 
dull;  and  a clean  table  and  cutting  sur- 
face. If  freezing  the  meat,  have  your 
wrapping  materials  and  an  indelible 
marker  on  hand. 

With  the  carcass  hanging  by  the 
hind  legs,  remove  the  front  legs  at  the 
shoulder.  On  a deer,  removing  the 
shoulders  is  fairly  easy,  because  there 


If  you  want  to  take  your  deer  to  a commercial  deer  processor,  check  with  neigh- 
bors, co-workers,  family  and  friends  to  find  a reputable  processor  and  to  find  out 
what  services  and  specialty  products  they  may  provide.  Also  ask  if  they're  satis- 
fied with  their  work.  When  dropping  off  a deer,  look  around  to  make  sure  the 
area  is  clean  and  that  the  carcasses  are  being  handled  with  care.  Be  sure  to  let 
them  know  what  cuts  you  would  like,  whether  or  not  you  want  boneless  cuts, 
and  what  package  size  you  prefer,  if  they  offer  these  services.  Though  boneless 
cuts  are  more  expensive,  they  are  easier  to  store  and  serve.  Pre-determined  pack- 
age sizes  come  in  handy  throughout  the  year  when  preparing  meals  for  just  one 
person  or  an  entire  dinner  party. 
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Thanks  for  reviewing  the  informa- 
tion in  this  article  and  last  month's 
go  to  the  Came  Commission's  Carl 
Craybill,  Bob  Boyd  and  Bob 
Mitchell,  and  Bob  Sopchick,  who 
among  them  have  had  a great  deal 
of  experience  processing  deer. 


is  no  socket  joint  connecting  the  front 
legs  to  the  chest.  Therefore,  the  shoul- 
der can  he  removed  simply  hy  pulling 
It  away  from  the  body  and  cutting 
down  along  the  ribcage  and  under  the 
shoulder  blade.  Remove  both  shoul- 
ders and  set  aside  where  they  will  re- 
main cool  and  clean. 

Next  to  remove  are  the  hackstraps, 
or  loins.  These  are  the  two  long  thick 
muscles  that  lie  along  each  side  of  the 
backbone,  from  the  deer’s  hips  to  its 
shoulders.  Start  hy  making  short,  shal- 
low cuts  to  begin  separating  the  muscle 
from  the  spine.  Start  right  at  the  base 
of  the  tail  and  work  all  the  way  down 
to  where  the  shoulder  was  attached. 
After  cutting  along  the  spine,  only  a 
quarter-inch  or  so  deep,  begin  to  cut 
the  muscle  away  from  around  the 
ribcage.  Continue  until  the  muscle  is 
free.  The  hackstrap  tapers  from  being 
about  three  inches  thick  hack  by  the 
hind  quarter  to  only  an  inch  or  so 
down  near  the  shoulder.  As  you  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  ribcage,  you’ll  see 
where  it  begins  and  ends,  and  that’s 
where  to  cut  it  free  from  the  carcass. 
Take  your  time  removing  these  two 
muscles.  After  the  tenderloins,  they’re 
the  most  tender  meat  on  the  deer:  You 
don’t  want  to  mess  them  up. 

The  hind  legs  can  he  cut  up  next. 
They  contain  three  groups  of  muscles, 
which  are  very  tender,  semi-tender 
and  tough.  First  you  need  to  remove 
the  tailhone,  hipbone,  shank  hone  and 
kneecap.  Then  you  can  use  your  hand 
to  feel  the  seams  between  the  differ- 
ent muscles,  then  cut  the  seams.  The 


top  round,  near  the  hip,  is  a tender  cut. 
The  secondary  shank  and  upper  shank  and 
bottom  round  are  best  suited  for  stew  meat. 
The  egg-shape  bottom  butt  and  the  triangle 
end  of  the  tenderloin  are  also  good  for  stew. 
The  top  butt,  however,  is  very  tender  — 
on  beef  this  is  referred  to  as  top  sirloin.  This 
is  the  most  tender  cut  of  the  hind  leg  and 
makes  good  steaks.  The  bottom  round  is  a 
semi-tender  piece  that  is  best  suited  for 
roasting  rare  to  medium  rare.  There  is  a 
small  roll  along  the  side  of  the  bottom 
round  that  is  known  as  the  eye  of  the  round. 
This  cut  can  be  sliced  into  medallions  and 
cooked  as  steaks. 

Next,  remove  the  flanks  hy  cutting 
down  along  the  spine  to  the  ribs.  At  this 
point  the  carcass  should  look  pretty  clean, 
consisting  of  only  the  backbone  and 
ribcage.  Trim  off  any  remaining  meat  and 
hold  for  use  as  stew  meat  or  to  he  ground. 

Next  you  can  cut  up  the  front  legs.  First 
you  must  remove  the  leg  bones  and  shoul- 
der blade.  The  thickest  part  of  the  front 
leg  is  the  chuck.  This  cut  and  the  other 
thick  part  are  good  for  pot  roast.  The  rest 
of  the  meat,  which  is  full  of  sinews,  makes 
good  stew  or  burger.  Remove  the  largest 
sinews  and  any  fat  you  can  see.  If  the  deer 
has  been  rifle-shot,  most  of  the  damage  will 
likely  be  in  this  area.  Be  sure  to  remove  all 
damaged  meat,  hone  fragments,  hair  and 
dirt. 

The  neck  meat  is  also  good  for  stews  or 
grinding.  To  remove  the  hone,  cut  from 
the  top  center  of  the  neck.  The  neck 
muscle  is  the  toughest  part  of  the  entire 
deer  and  will  take  the  longest  to  cook  — a 
good  three  hours  to  get  tender.  If  you 
haven’t  already  done  so,  discard  the 
esophogus  and  wind  pipe  as  you’re  cutting 
the  neck  meat  from  the  hone. 

Finally,  all  the  meat  can  be  removed 
from  in  between  the  ribs  and  salvaged  for 
stews  or  grinding.  This  is  the  lowest  qual- 
ity meat  on  the  deer  and  isn’t  suitable  for 
anything  else. 

Next  you  need  to  trim  the  meat,  remov- 
ing any  fat  and,  if  the  meat  is  not  going  to 
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be  frozen,  the  “silver  skin,”  the  connective 
tissue  enclosing  individual  muscles  should 
be  removed,  too.  If  the  meat  is  going  to  he 
frozen,  leave  the  silver  skin  on,  to  help  the 
meat  retain  its  moisture,  then  trim  it  off 
before  cooking  the  meat.  The  backstraps 
can  be  cut  into  small  roasts  or  steaks  — 
either  medallions  or  butterfly  steaks.  Be 
careful  not  to  overcook  these  tender  cuts. 
All  suitable  excess  meat  should  he  saved 
and  used  for  stock  or  stew  meat,  or  to  be 
ground  into  burger  or  sausage. 

When  it  comes  to  freezing,  the  key  to 
keeping  the  meat  as  fresh  tasting  as  pos- 
sible, as  long  as  possible,  is  to  make  the 
packages  as  airtight  as  possible.  The 
vacuum  sealers  on  the  market  today  are 
great  for  this.  They  make  airtight  packages, 
keeping  meat  fresh  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
wrapping.  If  you  don’t  have  a vacuum 
sealer,  you  can  use  plastic  wrap  and/or 
freezer  paper.  Double  wrapping  is  recom- 
mended, whether  both  layers  are  plastic 
wrap,  freezer  paper  or  one  of  each.  The  key 
is  to  get  as  much  air  as  possible  out  of  the 
package. 

Whether  you  use  a vacuum  sealer  or 
wrapping,  it’s  important  to  properly  label 
packages  with  the  cut  of  meat  or  what  you 
intend  to  use  it  for,  and  the  date. 

In  addition  to  freezing,  there  are  sev- 


THE  HINDQUARTERS  contain  most  of 
the  cuts  that  can  be  used  for  roasts  and 
steaks.  To  make  best  use  of  these, 
separate  the  hind  quarters  into 
individual  muscles,  rather  than  slice 
across  them  all  to  make  round  steaks. 


eral  other  options  to  preserve  your 
meat.  Curing,  defined  as  adding  salt, 
brine,  nitrites  and  sometimes  sugar, 
spices  and  other  ingredients  to  a meat 
product,  is  used  to  preserve,  flavor  and 
color  meat.  Smoking  is  cooking  food 
indirectly  in  the  presence  of  a fire.  It’s 
much  slower  than  grilling,  so  less  ten- 
der meats  benefit  from  smoking,  plus 
the  meat  takes  on  a natural  smoke  fla- 
voring. Meat  can  also  be  canned, 
though  only  a pressure  canner  should 
he  used,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
meat.  Making  jerky  is  widely  popular 
and  uses  the  world’s  oldest  and  most 
common  method  of  food  preserva- 
tion — drying. 

All  of  these  methods,  as  well  as  sau- 
sage making  are  described  in  detail  in 
several  resources.  Your  local  Penn 
State  Cooperative  Extension  office 
offers  many  publications  covering  the 
subject,  including  Proper  Processing  of 
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THE  SHOULDER  can  actually  be  cooked 
whole,  making  a delicious  roast. 
Otherwise,  cut  off  the  major  muscles, 
and  then  trim  off  the  rest  and  use  for 
stew  or  to  be  ground. 

Wild  Game  and  Fish.  This  booklet  cov- 
ers aging,  processing  and  storing,  and 
also  includes  tips  on  the  importance 
of  temperature  control,  as  well  as  reci- 
pes and  a nutritional  chart  for  various 
game  foods. 

The  Game  Commission  offers  sev- 
eral videos  on  the  subject.  To  actu- 
ally see  the  deer  cleaning,  processing 
and  wrapping  process.  Big  Game  Field 
to  Table,  is  recommended.  Venison 
Aging,  Smoking  & Sausage  Makmg,  the 
most  helpful  video  of  its  kind,  shows 
how  to  smoke  venison,  make  jerky, 
salami,  sausage  and  hot  sticks. 

Delicious  recipes  abound  for  every 
imaginable  cut  of  venison.  Venison 
Flealthy  & Tasty  takes  you  from  the 
field  to  the  feast,  with  detailed  cook- 
ing demonstrations  of  classic  venison 
dishes.  All  of  these  are  available  from 
the  Game  Commission  for  $9.95  each 
(plus  tax,  shipping  and  handling)  by 
calling  1-888-888-3459,  or  online 
from  The  Outdoor  Shop  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us.  The  Game  Com- 
mission also  sells  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Cookbook,  a collection  of  deli- 
cious recipes  submitted  by  Game  News 
readers  that  covers  all  Pennsylvania 
game,  for  $4.71  (plus  tax,  shipping  and 
handling). 

No  matter  how  you  prepare  your 
game  meat,  it’s  important  to  always  use 


a meat  thermometer.  It’s  the  only  way  to 
he  sure  that  the  meat  has  reached  a tem- 
perature high  enough  to  kill  any  harmful 
microorganisms.  Ground  venison  and  sau- 
sage should  always  he  cooked  to  160  de- 
grees, while  chops,  steaks  and  roasts  should 
reach  160  degrees  to  be  done  to  medium, 
and  170  degrees  for  well  done.  If  the  meat 
has  reached  its  recommended  temperature 
throughout,  it  should  he  safe,  even  it  it’s 
still  pink  in  the  center,  since  the  pink  color 
can  be  caused  hy  the  cooking  method, 
smoking  or  added  ingredients  such  as  mari- 
nades. 

The  guidelines  presented  here  are  just 
that,  guidelines.  There  are  many  ways  to 
process  a deer,  and  all  that’s  really  impor- 
tant is  food  safety  and  cleanliness  consid- 
erations. Otherwise,  experiment  and  en- 
joy all  the  fruits  of  your  harvest.  □ 


For  more  information  on  the  safe  processing  of  vension  and  other  game,  con- 
tact your  county's  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  office,  or  visit  Penn  State's 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  online  at  www.cas.psu.edu.  To  actually  see  the 
deer  cleaning  and  butchering  process,  a great  video.  Big  Came  Field  to  Table,  is 
available  for  $9.95  (plus  tax,  shipping  and  handling)  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion by  calling  1-888-888-3459,  or  online  from  The  Outdoor  Shop  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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The  E-mail 

By  Doty  A.  McDowell,  WCO 


The  E'MAIL  simply  read,  “You  will 
find  an  illegal  stand  and  feeder  at  the 
following  GPS  coordinates.  This  e-mail 
had  been  sent  anonymously  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  wehpage,  and  then  for- 
warded to  me.  1 plotted  the  coordinates  on 
a map,  and  then  handed  out  copies  of  the 
map  to  my  deputies  at  a meeting  that  same 
night.  1 assigned  Deputy  Dave  Stuhher  to 
check  on  the  stand  on  Saturday,  the  first 
day  of  the  2003  fall  turkey  season. 

On  Saturday  evening  1 met  with  Dave, 
and  he  said  that  he  thought  he  had  found 
the  stand,  but  that  he  didn’t  get  too  close, 
because  many  hunters  were  in  the  area  and 
he  didn’t  want  to  be  seen  — not  knowing 


at  the  time  that  he  had  been  seen. 

Still  not  sure  what  made  the  stand 
illegal,  1 decided  to  take  a look  my- 
self. On  Monday,  I put  the  coordinates 
in  my  GPS  unit,  and  along  with  the 
map  1 left  the  vehicle  to  find  the  stand. 
When  1 arrived  1 noticed  a commer- 
cial type  feeder  within  30  feet  of  a plat- 
form treestand.  Between  the  feeder 
and  the  stand  was  a small  sac  hanging 
from  a tree  branch.  The  sac  was  filled 
with  some  sort  of  scent,  a commercial 
deer  attractant,  1 figured.  The  feeder 
was  filled  with  corn,  and  while  all  the 
com  on  the  ground  was  gone,  evidence 
of  deer  frequenting  the  area  could  be 
seen. 

The  stand  was  located  along 
the  edge  of  a field  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  woods.  Look- 
ing south  from  the  stand  1 no- 
ticed an  old  strip  mine  about  a 
half  mile  away.  Having  just 
been  issued  a spotting  scope,  1 
wondered  if  1 could  use  it  to 
watch  the  stand  from  the  sttip 
mine. 

When  1 got  hack  to  my 
truck  1 noticed  a vehicle  parked 
at  a camp  near  the  stand.  I ran 
the  license  plate  and  learned 
that  it  belonged  to  Bob  Baiter, 
who  lived  nearby.  1 then  drove 
over  to  the  strip  mine,  and  once 
there,  1 could  clearly  see  the 
field  where  the  stand  was  lo- 
cated. I mounted  the  scope  to 
my  window  and  quickly  located 
the  stand,  which  was  still 
empty,  hut  due  to  the  terrain 
of  the  field,  1 couldn’t  see  the 
feeder  or  the  scent  sac. 
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At  first  I was  concerned  about  be- 
ing seen  by  the  person  from  the  stand, 
but  quickly  realized  that  there  were 
lots  of  vehicles  in  the  strip  mine,  as 
this  is  was  one  of  our  pheasant  stock- 
ing areas.  I wasn’t  there  for  even  an 
hour  before  a pheasant  hunter  stopped 
by. 

“What  are  you  looking  for?”  he 
asked.  I told  him  I was  trying  to  locate 
elk.  With  the  elk  season  just  a week 
away,  I told  him  I was  checking  to  see 
if  any  elk  had  moved  into  the  area. 
With  my  cover  still  intact,  I stayed 
there  until  dark. 

T uesday  was  my  day  off,  hut  as  the 
afternoon  approached  I found  myself 
wondering  if  anyone  was  in  the  stand. 
Finally,  I put  on  my  uniform  and  went 
to  the  strip  mine.  Again,  no  hunter, 
hut  the  same  vehicle  was  parked  at  the 
camp.  I started  wondering  if  maybe 
there  were  other  baited  stands  on  the 
property. 

Wednesday  came,  and  like  all  other 
days  in  the  hunting  season,  I got  busy 
doing  other  things,  and  before  I knew 
it,  it  was  3 o’clock.  I dropped  what  I 
was  doing  and  returned  to  the  strip 
mine.  Again,  no  hunter  — hut  the 
same  vehicle  was  parked  at  the  camp. 
As  the  afternoon  began  to  wane,  I was 
entertained  by  several  flocks  of  swans 
migrating  south.  I had  never  watched 
swans  with  a spotting  scope,  and  this 
provided  an  up  close  look  at  the  ma- 
jestic birds.  I stayed  till  dark,  hut  the 
hunter  never  showed  up. 

Thursday  was  another  day  off,  hut 
again  at  3 o’clock  I was  sitting  in  my 
usual  spot  at  the  strip  mine,  hut  again, 
no  hunter.  Now  I was  really  starting 
to  wonder  if  maybe  I had  been  seen 
going  into  the  stand  on  Monday,  or  if 
Dave  had  been  seen  on  Saturday.  I 
looked  over  to  the  camp,  and  the  ve- 
hicle was  there  again,  and  I was  really 
starting  to  think  that  maybe  this  stand 
wasn’t  going  to  he  used  again  this  ar- 


chery season. 

On  Friday,  as  we  had  planned  earlier  in 
the  week,  I met  Dave  around  2 o’clock,  and 
we  set  up  a turkey  decoy  operation.  Dave 
was  in  the  woods,  watching  the  decoys,  and 
I was  in  my  vehicle,  ready  to  stop  any 
roadhunters  who  shot  at  them.  1 couldn’t 
concentrate  on  the  decoy  operation, 
though.  All  I could  think  about  was  the 
archery  stand,  and  if  anyone  was  in  it.  At 
4 o’clock  1 radioed  Dave  and  told  him  to 
pick  up  the  decoys,  because  we  were  head- 
ing to  the  strip  mine. 

When  1 arrived  1 noticed  that  the  ve- 
hicle was  not  parked  at  the  camp.  1 
mounted  the  scope  to  my  window  and  this 
time  1 saw  a camouflaged  form  standing  in 
the  treestand.  Fie  was  facing  away  from  me 
and  looking  into  the  woods.  1 wanted  to 
get  to  the  stand,  hut  I was  concerned  about 
him  seeing  us  once  we  left  the  vehicle  on 
foot.  1 radioed  Dick  Bodenhorn  and  asked 
if  he  could  assist.  Dick  was  nearby,  and  he 
came  up  and  took  the  scope  while  Dave 
and  1 left  for  the  stand.  As  we  got  close  we 
spooked  a deer  that  ran  right  toward  the 
stand.  1 remember  thinking  that  I hoped 
the  hunter  wouldn’t  get  a shot  at  the  deer. 
When  1 arrived  at  the  stand,  the  first  thing 
1 noticed  was  a dead  deer  lying  in  the  field 
on  the  other  side  of  the  feeder  from  the 
stand.  1 approached  the  hunter,  who  wasn’t 
wearing  any  fluorescent  orange,  as  he 
should  have  been,  and  I asked  him  to  lower 
his  how  and  to  come  down  so  I could  talk 
to  him. 

When  the  hunter  got  down  1 learned  it 
was  Boh  Baiter,  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 
that  had  been  parked  at  the  camp  all  week. 

“1  guess  1 really  screwed  up  this  time,” 
Bob  said. 

“Yea,”  1 replied,  “1  guess  you  did.”  I then 
asked  when  he  had  last  hunted  from  the 
stand,  and  he  said  the  week  before.  1 asked 
him  if  he  had  been  in  the  stand  at  all  this 
week  and  he  said  that  he  hadn’t,  that  he 
had  been  turkey  hunting  in  New  York  all 
week.  I then  asked  him  when  he  shot  the 
deer,  and  he  replied  about  10  to  20  min- 
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utes  before  I showed  up.  I asked  if  he  had 
seen  any  deer  within  the  last  tew  minutes, 
and  he  said  that  one  had  run  up  hy  the 
stand  right  before  we  arrived,  hut  he  didn’t 
get  a good  look  at  it. 

Dave  was  collecting  evidence  and  tak- 
ing photographs  when  we  noticed  a bloody 
arrow  still  sticking  in  the  ground  hy  the 
pile  of  com.  It  was  obvious 
that  this  was  the  arrow  that 
had  killed  the  deer  lying  in 
the  field,  and  it  was  also  ob- 
vious that  the  deer  had  been 
feeding  on  the  com  from  the 
feeder  when  it  was  shot. 

I noticed  a radio  on  Bob’s 
belt  and  I asked  him  what  it 
was  for.  When  he  said  that 
he  was  carrying  it  just  in  case 
his  sister  wanted  to  call  him, 

I figured  he  was  bluffing  and 
I asked  him  again. 

“My  son  is  hunting  on  the 
next  hill,  and  I use  it  to  keep 
in  touch  with  him.” 

“How  old  is  your  son?”  I 
asked. 

“Fourteen.” 

“Is  anyone  with  him?”  I 
asked. 

“No.” 

I got  on  the  portable  radio  and  asked 
Dick  to  come  over  and  look  for  the  hoy. 
Within  a few  minutes  Dick  had  rounded 
up  Bob’s  son.  He  was  hunting  unaccompa- 
nied, not  wearing  any  orange,  wasn’t  wear- 
ing any  license,  and  1 5 minutes  after  quit- 
ting time,  still  had  an  arrow  nocked  in  his 
bow.  I radioed  back  to  Dick  that  Dave  and 
I had  all  the  evidence  collected  at  the  scene 
and  that  we  would  meet  him  and  the  son 
back  at  their  house.  Once  back  at  the 
house,  the  son  was  able  to  produce  his 
hunting  license;  in  a haste  to  get  to  the 
woods  after  school  he  had  forgotten  to  put 
his  license  on  his  hunting  coat. 

After  we  had  gathered  all  the  informa- 
tion we  needed,  I asked  Boh  Baiter  and  his 
son  if  they  had  any  questions. 


“What’s  this  going  to  cost  me?” 
Bob  asked. 

I told  Bob  that  I needed  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  Dave  and  Dick,  and  that 
I would  have  a decision  within  a few 
days.  Then  the  man’s  son  asked 
Dave,  “Is  that  why  you  walked  past 
me  on  Saturday  to  look  down  into 
the  field?”  This  was  the 
first  time  we  knew  that 
Dave  had  been  spotted 
by  anyone  on  Saturday. 

A few  days  later  I 
filed  three  citations 
against  Boh  Baiter.  One 
for  unlawful  taking  or 
possession  of  game  or 
wildlife,  $500;  one  for 
not  wearing  the  re- 
quired amount  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  material, 
$ 100;  and  one  for  allow- 
ing his  son  to  hunt  un- 
accompanied under  the 
age  of  16,  $100.  His  son 
was  issued  three  warn- 
ings for  failure  to  display 
his  hunting  license, 
hunting  after  hours,  and 
not  wearing  the  required 
amount  of  fluorescent  orange  mate- 
rial. 

In  January  of  2004  Bob  Baiter 
pled  guilty  to  the  unlawful  taking  or 
possession  of  game  or  wildlite,  and 
the  fluorescent  orange  citations.  The 
citation  for  allowing  his  son  to  hunt 
unaccompanied  was  withdrawn.  Boh 
paid  $600  in  fines  plus  court  costs, 
and  could  lose  his  privilege  to  hunt 
or  trap  in  the  state  for  tw'o  years. 

I don’t  know  who  e-mailed  the  in- 
formation to  us,  but  it  just  goes  to 
show,  that  any  information  can  be 
helpful.  This  case  was  possible  be- 
cause one  concerned  person  got  in- 
volved, and  they  remained  anony- 
mous. I would  like  to  say  to  the  con- 
cerned sportsman,  “Thank  you.”  □ 
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He  had  not  been  to  camp  for 

two  years,  and  his  hand 
trembled  slightly  as  he  unlocked 
the  door.  Once  inside,  he  immedi- 
ately relaxed,  and  saw  that  it  was  ex- 
actly as  it  had  been.  There  were 
some  new  photos  on  the  wall, 
though,  among  dozens  of  old  ones. 

There  was  Jeff  and  Neil  with  a pair 
of  long-hearded  spring  gobblers, 
and  his  brother  Mark  with  a brace  of  grouse,  one  silver,  the  other  russet.  A tapestry  of 
antlers  and  turkey  fans  decorated  another  wall,  all  the  way  up  to  the  sleeping  loft.  A few 
new  racks  had  been  added  to  the  display,  including  the  one  from  his  last  deer.  The  7-point 
rack  had  been  mounted  to  a plaque  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  arrowhead.  Weary  from  his  long 
journey,  he  sprawled  out  on  the  huge  sofa  and  began  reading  a favorite  story  from  a dog- 
eared outdoor  magazine. 

The  camp  red  squirrel  chirring  near  a window  woke  him.  Eeeling  refreshed,  he 
went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  made  coffee.  He  sat  at  the  long  pine  table  and  ran  his 
hands  across  the  smooth,  cool  planks,  polished  over  the  years  by  flannel-sleeved 
diners.  With  startling  clarity  he  could  smell  the  aromas  of  traditional  camp  fare  and 
hear  the  echoes  of  spirited  conversations,  laughter  and  the  telling  and  retelling  of 
familiar  stories.  He  filled  the  big  green  mug  that  had  his  name  on  the  front,  GREG, 
painted  in  a letter  style  that  resembled  antlers,  then  sat  in  a hickory  rocker  on  the 
front  porch,  happily  surveying  the  great  gray  woods  that  enveloped  the  clearing. 

There  was  a time  in  the  hospital  when  he  thought  he  might  never  return.  His  friends 
were  gathered  around  and  he  heard  their  hushed  voices  speak  of  how  they  would  miss 
him  and  how  it  would  not  he  the  same  at  camp;  and  it  was  at  that  moment,  from  the 
cloudy  depths  of  his  subconscious,  that  he  began  to  make  his  way  back.  And  now  he  was 
here,  here  on  the  high  porch  overlooking  the  blue  valley  below,  here  for  some  howhunting 
in  this  beloved  woods. 

After  sweeping  the  porch  ot  leaves  he  heaped  the  wheelbarrow  with  kindling  and 
firewood  chunks  from  under  the  porch  and  wheeled  it  to  the  campfire  circle  out  back. 
That  was  always  his  job,  to  bring  the  firewood  around,  and  he  made  several  trips,  filling 
the  fire  ring  and  stacking  enough  to  last  through  a weekend  of  storytelling  and  late 
night  musings. 

EARLY  THE  NEXT  morning  he  set  out  on  the  tram  road  in  back  of  camp.  A full 
moon  lit  his  way  and  its  reflection  ran  before  him,  then  at  his  side  like  a playful  pup 
in  the  numerous  puddles  left  by  recent  rains.  He  paused  a few  moments  to  listen  to 
the  owls  down  in  the  hollow,  always  finding  time  now  to 
enjoy  simple  pleasures. 

He  had  traveled  this  road  many  times,  and 
many  more  in  his  mind,  its  tactile  features 
etched  forever  m memory.  He  felt  the 
acorns  grind  under  his  hoots,  and 
soon  after,  passed  the  ancient  chest- 
nut stump  where  the  road  became  a 
hit  rocky,  then  stooped  under  the  feath- 
ery hemlock  branches  that  gently  brushed  his 
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back.  Next  came  the  gravelly  spring  that  ran  across  the  road  where  he  always  stopped 
to  check  for  tracks  in  the  silt.  Farther  yet,  the  road  became  a single  path  through  a 
hlack  birch  thicket,  and  he  broke  off  a twig  and  chewed  it  as  he  walked.  He  turned 
off  at  a hoLilder  and  followed  the  lip  of  a long  crescent-shaped  flat.  At  the  far  end  he 
scaled  an  enormous  boulder,  and  after  settling  in  he  notched  an  arrow,  took  a deep 
hreath  and  waited  for  first  light. 

He  remembered  his  last  hunt  here,  exactly  two  years  to  this  day.  He  had  come  to 
camp  alone,  as  he  had  now,  just  as  the  rut  was  moving  into  high  gear.  He  hunted  hard  for 
a couple  of  days  without  success,  and  it  was  the  afternoon  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
Halloween  day,  when  he  arrowed  the  7-point  that  hung  now  on  the  camp  wall.  While 
he  was  dragging  the  buck  a frigid  cold  front  swept  in.  Sleet  pelted  the  leaves,  followed  by 
a granular  snow  that  filled  every  cleft  and  crevice.  He  packed  his  gear  and  loaded  the 
deer  into  the  truck,  and  was  surprised  that  he  had  to  scrape  the  windshield,  hut  it  was 
always  much  colder  at  this  elevation. 

The  winding  dirt  road  was  glazed  in  spots  with  a veneer  of  ice,  a pristine  silvery-white 
carpet,  beautiful  and  treacherous.  It  had  stopped  snowing,  and  the  descent  was  tricky, 
hut  his  sure-footed  pickup  crept  safely  down.  As  he  had  thought,  halfway  down  the 
road  was  only  wet,  and  he  switched  hack  into  2-wheel  drive.  He  was  crossing  a steep 
powerline  on  a curve  where  the  wind  swept  through  a narrow  gap  when  the  back  end  of 
the  truck  suddenly  let  loose  and  skidded  over  the  edge,  rolling  and  clanging  down  the 
rocky  slope  like  a toaster  thrown  down  a flight  of  stairs.  The  truck  ended  up  on  its  side, 
against  a utility  pole,  and  the  last  image  he  recalled  was  the  sharp  hlack  contour  of  the 
mountain  against  the  soft  indigo  sky. 

Now,  he  was  here  on  that  very  same  contour,  and  the  day  brightened  with  the 
prospect  of  fine  weather.  The  few  remaining  yellow  and  red  leaves  on  the  canopy 
caught  and  held  the  sun’s  first  rays,  igniting  like  elegant  cande- 
labra, while  beneath,  in  the  gray  woods,  the  ghostly  forms  of 
three  does  picked  their  way  across  the  flat.  Minutes  later,  a 
doe  trotted  past,  followed  by  a wide-eyed  forkhorn.  He 
climbed  down  from  his  perch  in  the  rocks  to  set  up  closer  to 
the  active  trail. 

He  found  a natural  blind  within  a windfall,  and  two  hours 
later  spotted  a bruiser  buck  on  a parallel  trail  higher  up  the 
mountain.  The  buck  stopped  and  rubbed  its  wide,  8-point 
rack  against  a sapling.  After  thrashing  the  tree  the  buck 
licked  its  nose  and  tilted  its  head  hack  to  catch  a 
rising  thermal,  and  immediately  snapped  to  at- 
tention. The  deer  plodded  down  to  the  trail, 
and  with  tail  raised  slightly,  began  to  hustle 
along.  Greg  waited  until  the  buck  passed  just 
slightly,  halted  him  in  mid-stride  with  a well- 
timed  grunt,  and  in  the  next  instant  released  his 
arrow.  The  buck  whirled  and  bolted  wildly,  kick- 
ing up  leaves  and  black  earth,  on  a mad  dash  for  the 
deep,  foggy  hollow  below. 

He  waited,  then  followed  the  blood  drop- 
lets to  the  edge  of  the  hollow.  The  opposite 
rim  was  not  visible,  and  he  stopped,  held  fast 
by  the  sudden  recollection  of  that  time  af- 
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ter  his  accident  when  he  gazed  out  from  the  very  edge  of  his  life  into  a similar  void, 
searching  for  something  tangible  within  that  fathomless  pale.  He  remembered  drift- 
ing, like  some  ancient  fogbound  mariner  who  had  sailed  too  near  the  end  of  the  known 
world,  fearful  that  his  vessel  might  suddenly  plummet  from  the  edge  of  the  earth,  yet 
bravely  drifting  ever  farther  into  uncharted  waters. 

A blue  jay  called  from  below,  returning  him  to  the  present.  He  waited  until  the  fog 
burned  off  a bit  and  the  silhouettes  of  trees  and  boulders  across  the  hollow  gained  shape, 
then  took  up  the  blood  trail  again,  descending  into  the  hollow,  drop  by  drop. 

The  buck  lay  next  to  a mountain  stream  where  a falls  chugged  into  a small  pool. 
Nothing  moved  except  some  withered  ferns  nodding  in  the  spray  from  the  falls.  He  sat 
on  a log  and  admired  the  buck  for  a long  time.  The  sheen  of  its  hide  reflected  the 
powder  blue  sky  above,  and  when  he  looked  up,  a single  oak  leaf  let  go  and  spiraled 
slowly  down,  landing  on  the  deer. 

He  slipped  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  and  at  that  same  moment  caught  the  flash  of  a 
brook  trout  as  it  took  some  morsel  from  the  surface  and  zipped  hack  under  the  awning  of 
leaves  that  rimmed  the  pool.  He  dressed  out  the  deer  and  washed  his  hands  and  knife  in 
the  cold  water. 

It  was  a long  way  hack,  hut  he  had  all  the  time  in  the  world.  He  took  a trail  that 
angled  up  the  hillside,  and  near  the  top  of  the  hollow  he  happened  upon  an  old  hunter 
sitting  just  off  the  trail.  The  hunter  had  a rifle  cradled  in  his  arm,  and  two  squirrels 
stretched  out  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

“Looks  like  everybody’s  having  good  luck  today,”  said  the  hunter.  “That’s  a really  fine 
buck.  Never  got  one  like  that.  Never  used  a bow.  1 like  my  squirrel  hunting  with  a rimfire. 
Best  time  of  year,  too.  Not  too  warm,  not  too  cold.” 

They  talked  for  a while,  and  after  continuing  on,  Greg  couldn’t  shake  the  feeling 
that  there  was  something  familiar  about  the  man.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sparkling  blue 
eyes,  piercing  as  those  of  a grackle,  like  those  of  a man  he  had  met  on  his  first  deer 
season,  on  this  very  mountain  some  40-odd  years  ago. 

He  and  his  brother  Mark  were  sitting  on  pins  and  needles  as  their  father  nursed  their 
dilapidated  car  up  the  mountain.  It  struggled  ever  upwards,  and  when  they  parked 
behind  a pickup  at  the  turnaround,  it  chugged  and  wheezed  and  quit  for  good.  The 
hunters  in  the  pickup,  one  a young  man,  the  other  much  older,  were  standing  beside 
their  truck,  putting  on  their  coats,  ready  to 
head  out.  Greg  recalled  that  the  tailgate  of 
their  truck  was  lettered  with  the  name  of  a 
garage. 

“Doesn’t  sound  too  good,”  said  the 
younger  hunter. 

“Sure  doesn’t,”  said  his  father.  “Well,  I 
prtmiised  my  boys  that  we  were  going  to 
hunt  deer,  and  that’s  what  we’re  going  to 
do.  I’ll  worry  about  the  car  later.” 

That  afternoon  Greg  killed  his  first  deer, 
a spike,  and  it  was  late  afternoon  when  they 
reached  the  car,  where  the  old  guy,  a me- 
chanic, was  working  under  the  hood,  and 
had  been  since  noon.  “Give  it  a try,  he  said. 

1 think  1 got  her  fixed.” 

His  father  climbed  behind  the  wheel,  hit 
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the  ignition,  and  the  car  started  right  up.  The  mechanic  began  to  pack  his  tool  box  and 
waved  off  any  promise  for  payment.  “I’ve  been  huntin’  up  here  forever,”  said  the  me' 
chanic.  “Important  thing  is  you  and  your  hoys  got  to  hunt  together,  and  got  lucky,  to  hoot. 
My  grandson’s  up  in  the  woods  now.  He  won’t  be  back  till  dark.” 

Greg  knew  the  squirrel  hunter  could  not  be  the  old  mechanic,  too  many  years  had 
gone  by,  hut  it  certainly  looked  like  him.  As  he  dragged  the  deer  across  the  flat  he 
realized  then  he  was  not  mistaken,  that  it  was  the  same  man.  But  how  could  it  he? 
The  will  to  return  to  certain  ground  is  ver\'  powerful;  a dog  travels  a thousand  miles 
to  rejoin  its  master;  a great  comet  loops  through  time 
and  space,  and  passes  near  the  earth,  its  journey  so 
vast  it  cannot  be  seen  twice  in  a lifetime;  a displaced 
people  return  to  their  homeland.  As  surely  as  a robin 
is  compelled  to  return  to  nest  in  the  same  backyard 
each  spring  so,  too,  might  a man  return  to  a certain 
place,  but  for  reasons  of  the  heart.  Some  journeys 
are  epochal  and  legendary',  while  others,  like  his  own, 
are  without  record  or  witness.  He  slid  the  buck  along 
the  tram  road.  It  was  dark,  and  he  could  smell 
woodsmoke,  and  just  ahead,  the  flicker  of  a campfire  danced 
through  the  trees. 

JEFF,  MARK  AND  NEIL  watched  the  embers  ebb  as  a peach-colored  moon  hung  at  the 
end  of  the  tram  road  behind  them.  They  drank  coff  ee  and  ate  a second  helping  of  pump- 
kin pie. 

“Thanks  for  bringing  all  the  campfire  wood  around,  guys.”  Mark  said,  “hut  I thought 
that  I was  the  one  who  was  supposed  to  inherit  Greg’s  old  chore.” 

“Wasn’t  me,”  said  Jeff. 

“Me  either,”  said  Neil. 

“Maybe  it  was  some  hikers  passing  through  who  got  soaked  and  needed  a fire,”  said 
Mark,  looking  over  at  the  empty  stump  where  Greg  always  sat. 

Before  heading  out  the  next  morning,  Mark  stood  in  front  of  the  trophy  wall,  then 
stepped  in  closer,  studying  a set  of  antlers. 

“How  big  was  that  buck  Greg  got  two  years  ago,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “the  one  he  got  that 
day  he  died  after  being  in  that  accident?” 

“Seven-pointer,”  said  Jeff. 

“A  seven.  I mounted  it  on  the  arrow  plaque  myself,”  said  Neil. 

“You  better  take  a look  at  this,”  said  Mark. 

A perfect  8-point  rack  extended  well  beyond  the  width  of  the  arrow-shaped  plaque, 
fresh  gratings  of  bark  still  loose  in  the  heavily  headed  bases. 

THE  GRAY  AUTUMN  WOODS  holds  within  its  sweeping  uplands  life  immediate  and 
ephemeral,  and  histories  ancient  and  eternal.  It  harbors  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  hunt- 
ers past  in  the  hearts  of  hunters  present,  fueled  by  the  bounty  of  the  forest  and  driven  by 
the  traditions  of  the  ages.  It  is,  at  once,  a place  of  seemingly  informal  chaos  and  sublime 
perfection,  and  within  that  broad  spectrum  dwells  a singular  essence  that  seeps  up  through 
boot  leather  and  into  bone,  beckoning  that  the  hunter  return  in  autumn,  to  tread  again 
these  somber  and  lovely  provinces.  It  is  then,  that  among  those  who  return  are  some 
who  travel  distances  not  measured  in  miles,  from  places  not  found  on  any  map,  to  linger 
again  for  a while,  until  the  last  reluctant  leaf  is  given  over  to  winter. 
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Habitat  influences  buck  movements  . . 


Where  Does  the 
Buck  Stop? 

Dr.  Christopher  S.  Rosenberry  Eric  S.  Long 

PGC  Wildlife  Biometrician  PSD  Graduate  Student 


WITH  THE  LATE  DAYS  of  Sep- 
tember passing  into  the  first 
cool  days  of  October,  many  of  us  have 
been  busy  preparing  for  the  upcoming 
deer  seasons,  scouting  our  favorite 
spots,  and  even  spotlighting  to  check 
out  the  deer  population  where  we 
hunt. 

Preseason  scouting  can  provide  in- 
formation  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  bucks  in  an  area.  Oftentimes, 
though,  after  weeks  or  sometimes 
months  of  hunters  becoming  familiar 
with  “their”  buck,  come  mid-October, 
the  buck  disappears.  He’s  gone  from 


his  usual  hangout;  there’s  no  fresh  sign, 
where  just  a short  time  earlier  the  buck  was 
a regular  visitor.  Now  the  questions  begin: 
Where  did  it  go?  Is  it  dead  or  alive? 

The  abrupt  disappearance  of  a buck  in 
the  fall  may  he  the  result  of  dispersal.  Dis- 
persal, or  movement  away  from  the  area 
where  the  buck  was  horn,  is  common  in 
Pennsylvania.  Results  from  our  ongoing 
buck  study  indicate  between  45  and  75 
percent  of  all  yearling  bucks  will  disperse. 
Although  some  dispersal  occurs  in  the 
spring,  when  bucks  are  11  to  12  months 
old,  most  dispersal  occurs  in  the  fall,  dur- 
ing October  and  November,  prior  to  the 
peak  of  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  bucks 
are  16  to  17  months 
old. 

Mixing  it  Up 

Dispersal  results  in 
substantial  mixing 
within  the  deer  popula- 
tion. Comparing  cap- 
ture locations  of  8-  to 
10-month-old  bucks 
(button  bucks)  in 
Armstrong  County 
(Figure  1)  with  the  lo- 
cations where  those 
same  bucks  were  later 
in  the  fall,  (Figure  2)  il- 
lustrates how  bucks 


Figure  1 


SPRING  or  pre-dispersal  locations  of  yearling  bucks  in 
Armstrong  County  in  2002. 
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spread  out  across  the  landscape. 

If  one  considers  the  movements  of 
this  sample  of  marked  bucks  and  muh 
tiplies  them  by  all  the  bucks  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  the  magnitude  of  movement 
within  our  deer  population  becomes 
clear.  A lot  of  young  bucks  are  on  the 
move,  leaving  familiar  haunts  and 
traveling  into  unfamiliar  areas. 

Sometimes  this  lack  of  familiarity 
has  dire  consequences.  Last  year,  dis- 
persal for  one  buck  ended  abruptly 
when  it  fell  off  a cliff  to  its  death.  For 
those  bucks  surviving  dispersal,  habi- 
tat plays  an  important  role  in  where 
they  stop. 


Habitat  8c  Dispersal 

Once  a buck  begins  to  disperse, 
where  will  it  stop?  No  single  factor  is 
likely  to  explain  why  a buck  ends  dis- 
persal where  it  does,  hut  habitat  and 
man-made  obstacles  certainly  influ- 
ence dispersal  movements.  For  in- 
stance, dispersal  movements  often  end 
when  a buck  nears  a large  river.  This  has 
been  seen  in  Armstrong  County  where 
bucks  encountered  the  Allegheny  and 
Kiskiminetas  rivers  and  established  their 
new,  adult  range  on  the  near  side,  choos- 

Figure 2 


BUTTON  BUCKS  were  captured  and  fitted 
with  ear  tags  and  radio  collars  to  study  male 
deer  dispersal  and  survival.  Comparing 
capture  locations  of  8-  to  10-month-old 
bucks  in  Armstrong  County  (Figure  1)  with 
the  locations  where  those  same  bucks  were 
later  in  the  fall,  (Figure  2)  illustrates  how 
bucks  spread  out  across  the  landscape. 


FALL  or  post  dispersal  locations  of  yearling  bucks  from 
Figure  1. 


ing  not  to  cross.  We  have  seen  similar 
patterns  involving  major  roads,  as 
many  bucks  have  ended  dispersal  and 
established  home  ranges  directly  ad- 
joining highways. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  barri- 
ers to  many  deer  barely 
slow  the  movements  of 
others,  as  the  travels  of 
two  particularly  adven- 
turous deer  illustrate. 
Buck  49  in  Centre 
County  crossed  five 
mountain  ridges  and 
many  roads  before  estab- 
lishing his  adult  range  20 
miles  away  from  where 
he  was  caught. 

In  Armstrong 
County,  Buck  1080 
swam  across  the  Allegh- 
eny River,  which  is 
about  300  to  400  yards 
wide,  and  crossed  two 
major  highways  before 
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Hal  Korber 


BASED  on  initial  results  from  the  buck  study,  most  dispersal 
occurs  when  bucks  are  1 1 to  1 7 months  old.  Adult  bucks,  those 
that  have  survived  at  least  two  hunting  seasons  (one  as  a 
button  buck),  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  same  general  area 
the  following  year. 


setting  up  his  adult  range  25  miles  from 
his  natal  range. 

Population  density  does  not  appear 
to  influence  deer  dispersal.  In  a recent 
analysis,  we  investigated  the  effects 
forest  cover  and  population  density 
have  on  dispersal.  Using  data  from 
Armstrong  and  Centre  counties  and 
from  other  deer  populations  across  the 
U.S.,  we  learned  deer  population  den- 
sity has  little  effect  on  the  percent  of 
young  bucks  that  disperse  or  how  far 
they  disperse. 

Forest  cover,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
influence  dispersal  distance.  As  per- 
cent of  forest  cover  decreased,  dis- 
persal distance  increased.  In 
Armstrong  County,  which  is  less  for- 
ested than  Centre  County,  bucks  dis- 
persed about  five  miles,  while  bucks 
in  Centre  County  dispersed  four.  The 
relationship  between  less  forest  and 
longer  dispersal  distance  was  consis- 
tent across  other  studies  as  well. 

Buck  Age  & Movements 

Dispersal  may  make  hunting  a par- 
ticular buck  difficult.  A hunter  may 


have  done  all  of  his 
homework,  scout- 
ing the  movement 
patterns  of  a buck, 
only  to  have  it  dis- 
perse miles  away 
prior  to  or  during 
hunting  season. 

Fortunately  for 
hunters,  movement 
patterns  of  older 
bucks  are  more  pre- 
dictable. Based  on 
initial  research  re- 
sults from  the  buck 
study,  most  dis- 
persal occurs  when 
bucks  are  11  to  17 
months  old.  Adult 
bucks,  those  that 
have  survived  at 
least  two  hunting  seasons,  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  same  general  area  the  follow- 
ing year.  So,  if  during  your  preseason  scout- 
ing, you  come  across  a big  buck,  he’s  not 
as  likely  to  head  off  somewhere  else  before 
hunting  season.  Of  course,  that  older  buck 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  animal  to  hunt,  but 
the  risk  of  losing  it  to  dispersal  is  much  less. 

Conclusion 

Dispersal  of  yearling  bucks  has  impor- 
tant effects  on  deer  population  dynamics 
and  is  influenced  by  habitat  more  than  deer 
population  density.  Dispersal  may  also  im- 
pact deer  hunters’  efforts.  First,  disappear- 
ance of  a buck  in  the  fall  may  not  indicate 
death  of  a buck;  rather,  the  buck  may  have 
dispersed,  in  some  cases  20  to  25  miles 
away.  Second,  for  every  buck  that  disperses 
from  one’s  hunting  area,  there  is  a chance 
a buck  from  somebody  else’s  hunting  area 
will  move  in.  Finally,  following  implemen- 
tation of  antler  restrictions,  the  chance  to 
pursue  an  older  buck  has  increased.  Along 
with  the  greater  chance  to  pursue  an  older 
buck  comes  the  advantage  of  knowing  an 
older  buck  is  not  as  likely  to  pick  up  some 
autumn  evening  and  move  far  away.  □ 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Now  He’s  His  Favorite 

Cumberland  — HTE  instructor 
Charlie  Barnett  and  I were  discussing 
which  columns  we  read  first  in  Game  News 
each  month.  1 told  Charlie  that  being  an 
avid  shooter,  1 always  read  “The  Shooters’ 
Comer”  first.  Charlie  commented  that  he 
goes  immediately  [as  do  most  readers]  to 
the  “Field  Notes”  section  to  see  if  his  fa- 
vorite WCO  has  an  entry.  Well,  Charlie,  1 
did  get  one  published  and  you’re  in  it. 

— WCO  Rick  A.  Deiterich,  Carlisle 


Thought  Better  of  It 

Huntingdon  — Officer  Funk  of  the 
Huntingdon  Police  Department  helped  me 
tranquilize  what  turned  out  to  he  a 
440-pound  bear  in  a tree  in  downtown 
Huntingdon  one  night.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  the  drug  to  take  effect  the  bear 
started  clacking  its  teeth  — which  they  of- 
ten do  when  they’re  agitated.  Officer  Funk 
wanted  to  know  why  the  bear  was  making 
that  noise,  and  I wanted  to  say  that  it  was 
his  way  of  asking  us  how  fast  we  can  run, 
but  Funk  is  a lot  younger  than  me  and  was 
holding  the  flashlight. 

— WCO  John  D.  Roller,  Huntingdon 


It  Figures 

Sullivan  — Bureau  of  Forestry  Ranger 
Brian  Valencik  was  all  set  to  get  a photo- 
graph of  a small  bear  as  it  exited  my  cul- 
vert trap,  but  as  the  hear  poked  its  head 
out  Brian’s  camera  malfunctioned.  No 
problem,  though,  as  the  bruin  ran  to  a 
nearby  tree,  climbed  up  a few  feet,  and 
struck  a classic  pose.  Once  again,  though, 
the  shutter  would  not  release.  Having  had 
enough,  the  bear  scrambled  down  and 
bounded  away  as  the  camera’s  click  was  fi- 
nally heard.  If  anyone  needs  a nice  photo 
of  a bear’s  rearend,  you  know  who  to  ask. 

— WCO  William  Williamg,  Muncy 

Got  His  Ducks  in  a Row 

Greene  — At  the  county  Envirothon, 
students  were  eagerly  testing  their  wildlife 
knowledge,  and  one  team  studied  a color- 
ful drake  wood  duck  mount  and  argued 
whether  it  was  a mallard  or  not.  I was  im- 
pressed when  a student  stepped  forward, 
pointed  at  the  crest  on  the  duck’s  head  and 
blurted  out,  “No  way  that’s  a mallard;  that 
duck  has  a mullet  hairdo.” 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 

Odd  Occurrence 

Lancaster  — In  mid-May  a small  bear 
with  a plastic  container  around  its  head 
was  found  floating  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  the  Safe  Harbor  Dam.  The  odd 
death  was  a mystery  until  I received  infor- 
mation more  than  a month  after  that  a bear 
with  a container  around  its  head  had  been 
spotted  near  McAllsterville  in  Juniata 
County.  It  appears  the  container  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bear’s  death,  and  the  car- 
cass ended  up  floating  down  the 
Susquehanna  during  high  water. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Manheim 
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Pass  It  On 

Westmoreland  — Coming  from  a non- 
hunting  family,  my  parents  relied  on  two 
good  neighbors,  Johnny  Andrews  and  Ron 
Sivak,  to  take  me  hunting  in  the  1960s. 
Those  two  not  only  showed  me  how  to 
hunt  safely,  hut  also  taught  me  that  the 
camaraderie  was  more  important  than  get- 
ting game.  If  you  have  a youngster  who 
shows  an  interest  in  hunting,  1 urge  you  to 
visit  the  Game  Commission’s  website  aiad 
enroll  in  one  of  many  mentored  youth 
pheasant  hunts  being  offered.  Neither  you 
nor  your  child  will  regret  it.  Who  knows, 
they  may  even  seek  a career  with  the  Game 
Commission. 

— Deputy  Edward  J.  Farzati,  United 


Does  That  Thing  Have  a Hemi? 

Dauphin  — Deputy  Larry  Mummert 
and  1 were  traveling  down  the  road  at  a 
good  clip  on  our  way  to  ATV  training, 
when  aiT  ATV  rolled  up  on  the  right  side 
of  our  vehicle.  1 casually  remarked  that  the 
ATV  looked  a lot  like  his,  so  Larry  looked 
in  the  rearview  mirror,  did  a double  take, 
and  exclaimed,  “It  is  mine!”  Somehow  the 
machine  had  worked  loose  from  the  trailer 
and  was  being  towed  hy  the  tie-down  rope. 
When  we  had  slowed  down,  the  momen- 
tum of  the  ATV  brought  it  alongside  our 
truck.  1 told  Larry  we  had  learned  our  first 
lesson:  Make  sure  your  ATV  is  properly 
secured  before  heading  out. 

— Deputy  Dob  Schmitt,  Harrisburg 


Death  Grip 

Greene  County  — Local  sporting  goods 
store  owner  Scopy  Wood  told  me  he  was  driv' 
ing  home  along  a highway  in  Center  when  he 
noticed  a red'tailed  hawk  take  off  from  afield 
holding  something  in  its  talons.  The  hawk 
seemed  to  be  getting  weaker  with  each  flap  of 
its  wings  and  eventually  fluttered  to  the 
ground.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  hawk  had  picked  up  a weasel  but  it  had 
clamped  its  jaws  on  the  throat  of  the  hawk. 
Both  predators  were  dying  wheri  they  were 
found . 

— District  Game  Protector  Leslie 
Haines,  Waynesburg,  June  1964 

Ensnared 

Northampton  — While  most  of  the  in- 
jured bird  and  mammal  calls  are  routed 
through  our  dispatch  center,  I recently  had 
a fly-in  customer,  a female  ruby-throated 
hummingbird,  which  flew  into  my  office 
and  landed  oit  my  desk.  After  my  son  Tyler 
and  I cleaned  and  removed  the  silky 
threads  of  a spiderweb  from  her  wings,  she 
was  released  in  a much  better  condition. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Lreider,  Cherrtville 

Takes  All  Kinds 

Venango  County  — While  on  patrol 
durmg  deer  season  1 noticed  a hunter  lying  on 
some  railroad  tracks  with  his  head  resting  on 
one  of  the  rails,  watching  a gas  litre  on  the 
hillside  for  deer. 

— District  Game  Protector  L.  E.  Yocum, 
Oil  City,  March  1972 

In  the  Line  of  Duty 

Mercer  — WCO  Beth  Fife  from  Al- 
legheny County  protected  five  late  hatch 
goslings  during  a goose  handing  round  up 
here.  Beth  took  it  upon  herself  to  stuff  all 
five  of  the  goslings  inside  her  sweatshirt 
for  30  minutes  until  the  parents  were  pro- 
cessed. Needless  to  say  the  goslings  left 
quite  a mess  on  her  sweatshirt.  What  dedi- 
cation, Beth,  but  I’m  extremely  glad  I’m 
not  your  dry  cleaner.  Who  says  WCOs 
don’t  get  their  hands  (clothes)  dirty? 

— Deputy  WCO  Bruce  Ellis,  Mercer 
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Bird-1,  WCO-0 

Blair  — Last  spring,  Bishop  Guilfoyle 
High  School  students  were  being  harassed 
by  a wild  turkey  on  school  grounds,  and  1 
was  finally  able  to  corner  the  bird  in  the 
parking  lot  with  a large  fish  net  in  hand.  I 
was  feeling  quite  smug  after  a stunning 
midair  capture,  hut  as  1 tried  to  get  the  tur- 
key into  a container  it  flailed  me  with  its 
wings  and  made  its  escape.  1 didn’t  know  1 
was  being  watched  until  a thunderous 
cheer  rose  up  while  1 chased  the  departing 
bird  down  the  parking  lot.  It  seems  that 
after  the  hard  winter  the  turkey  was  in 
better  shape  than  1 was. 

— WCO  Stephen  T.  Hanczar,  Bellwood 

Higher  Calling 

Berks  — Conservation  officers  from  the 
southeast  region  helped  state  and  local 
police  when  President  Bush  visited.  We 
were  assigned  to  stop  traffic  along  the  route 
the  President’s  motorcade  traveled. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Bally 


The  Early  Bear  Gets  the  Donuts 

Fayette/Somerset  — I discovered  a 
bear  securely  locked  inside  one  of  my  cul- 
vert traps  on  a game  lands,  but  after  re- 
turning from  my  vehicle  with  supplies  to 
process  it,  I noticed  the  bear  standing  out- 
side of  the  trap.  I couldn’t  figure  out  how 
it  had  escaped,  but  then  realized  it  was  a 
second  bear  trying  to  get  in  for  the  good- 
ies. 

— WCO  Travis  Anderson,  Somerset 


Not  Picky 

Erie  — Jack  Kasony  told  me  that  he 
smelled  a skunk  outside  his  home  but  could 
not  immediately  find  the  source.  After 
looking  around,  though,  he  noticed  a great 
horned  owl  perched  on  the  peak  of  his 
barn,  by  the  weather  vane,  feeding  on  a 
skunk. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  McKean 

Good  \de^L 

Hunters  who  frequent  Blue  Mountain 
during  deer  season  should  think  about  pur- 
chasing a hear  license  this  year.  With  an 
adequate  population  and  the  season  open 
during  the  first  week  of  the  rifle  deer  sea- 
son, hunters  in  WMU  4C  just  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  harvest  a bruin. 

— LMO  B.E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 

Fortunate  in  Having  Them 

Berks  — It’s  amazing  how  far  people 
travel  to  use  our  shooting  ranges  on  some 
of  our  game  lands.  Occasionally,  though, 
some  shooters  begin  without  reviewing  the 
regulations  posted  at  each  range.  As  a re- 
sult, we  see  temporary  backstops  erected, 
(which  poses  a ricochet  risk),  damage  to 
backstops  due  to  posting  targets  on  frames, 
and  litter  resulting  from  the  shooting  at 
cans  and  bottles.  Be  courteous  of  others 
who  use  these  facilities,  and  if  you  see 
someone  causing  damage  or  acting  irre- 
sponsible, call  the  appropriate  region  of- 
fice. 

— Deputy  Larry  Gallagher,  Hamdurg 
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Those  3ad  Old  Pays 

Franklin  County  — There  was  a man 
from  my  district  who  took  it  upon  himself  with 
good  intentions  to  write  to  the  Governor  and 
tell  him  what  a poor  job  the  Game  CommiS' 
sion  is  doing  with  the  deer  herd.  He  told  of  the 
many  deer  in  our  mountains  30  years  ago.  I 
called  this  man  and  tried  to  explain  the 
Cotnmissioti's  program  and  told  him  that  the 
deer  kill  as  reported  by  hunters  did  not  sup' 
port  his  statements  that  30  years  ago  our 
mountains  were  full  of  deer.  Our  antlered  deer 
kill  alone  the  past  several  years  has  been  double 
what  it  was  30  years  ago.  I also  explained  that 
our  deer  rarige  has  been  extended  from  a small 
part  of  the  county  30  years  ago  to  most  of  all 
the  wooded  sections  and  quite  a bit  of  farm' 
land  where  they  should  not  be . 

The  interesting  part  of  this  incident  ivas  that 
during  our  conversation  this  person  said  that 
he  had  hunted  24  years  without  seeing  a buck 
until  the  past  four  years  when  he  had  sighted 
bucks  each  year  and  had  killed  one  in  each  of 
the  past  two  years. 

— Di5tkict  Game  Protector  Edward 
Campbell,  Fort  Loudon,  May  1960 

Hot  Tip 

Jefferson  — A bright  side  to  the  ahun- 
dant  rainfall  here  during  the  year  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  woodcock.  Many 
of  the  birds  are  in  areas  that  are  reverting 
farm  fields  that  are  just  abnormally  wet. 

— WCO  Koger  a.  Hartless,  Broorville 

Lucky  Him 

Perry  — A local  fire  company  asked  me 
to  assist  in  a fundraiser  and  said  that  the 
project  would  require  about  two  hours  of 
volunteer  time  and  involved  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  wet.  1 was  disappointed  that 
1 had  a scheduling  conflict,  but  suggested 
that  my  neighboring  WCO  might  he  up 
to  the  task.  WCO  Brown  took  great  plea- 
sure in  informing  me  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  sit  in  the  dunking  tank  at  the 
carnival  due  to  recent  knee  surgery.  I can’t 
remember  anyone  being  so  delighted  to  be 
on  sick  leave. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 


McKean  — 1 was  eating  at  a restaurant 
that  contained  some  large  windows  where 
patrons  could  view  some  birdfeeders  when 
I overheard  a man  at  a nearby  table  tell 
someone  that  a “wobbler”  was  picking  up 
seeds  at  a feeder.  The  same  group  discussed 
watching  a game  warden  spraying  dead 
deer  with  a chemical  to  prevent  disease, 
and  that  our  grizzly  hear  population  is  grow- 
ing. 

— WCO  Rose  Luciane,  -Custer  City 

Rare  Occurrence 

Franklin  — A rabid  muskrat  was  re- 
cently found  in  my  district,  and  it’s  only 
the  second  muskrat  to  be  found  carrying 
the  disease;  the  first  was  in  1945. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard, 

Chambersburg 

History  Repeats  Itself 

1 was  planting  viburnums  in  a wet  area 
on  SGL  211  when  1 flushed  a woodcock. 
The  bird  took  off  sluggishly  and  flew  with 
even  less  enthusiasm,  seeming  to  struggle 
with  every  wingheat,  and  it  never  got 
higher  than  four  feet  off  the  ground.  Its 
weak  flight  made  me  suspicious,  so  I in- 
spected the  area  where  it  had  flushed  from 
and  spotted  three  young  woodcock  in  the 
high  grass.  It’s  not  often  one  sees  young 
woodcock,  but  interestingly  enough,  the 
last  time  1 had  seen  juvenile  woodcock  was 
almost  20  years  ago  in  exactly  the  same 
spot. 

— LMO  5.R.  Bills,  Halifax 
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Good  to  Hear 

Crawford  — In  July  I attended  the 
23rd  Conference  of  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Enforcement  Officers  Association 
in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Many  of  the  more 
than  300  officers  from  all  U.S.  states  and 
Canadian  provinces  expressed  their  con- 
cerns about  the  consideration  of  our  legis- 
lature of  merging  our  Fish  & Boat  and 
Game  commissions.  Realizing  the  numer- 
ous benefits  to  both  the  public  and  the  re- 
source, the  officers  were  perplexed  as  to 
why  such  a merger  would  even  he  consid- 
ered. Most  mentioned  that  Pennsylvania’s 
conservation  agencies  are  highly  respected 
by  wildlife  agencies  throughout  North 
America. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Makes  a Difference 

Luzerne  — I had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting two  SPORT  Ethics  awards  to  two 
individuals  who  provided  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
some  Game  Law  violators.  I would  like  to 
thank  those  who  take  the  time  to  call  when 
a violation  occurs.  Without  your  help  we 
cannot  get  it  done. 

— WCO  Dmo  Allen,  Mountaintop 

Spinning  Its  “Wheels” 

Huntingdon  — I was  driving  through 
SGL  99  in  mid-June  when  a hen  turkey 
followed  by  10  tiny  poults  darted  in  front 
of  my  vehicle.  As  the  last  few  made  it  across 
the  road  they  suddenly  put  the  brakes  on 
and  piled  into  each  other.  One  fell  onto 
its  back,  and  like  an  upside-down  turtle, 
couldn’t  get  upright,  but  lay  there,  legs  flail- 
ing. I turned  it  right  side  up  and  it  made  it 
back  to  Mom  just  inside  the  woods. 

— WCO  Robert  A.  Einodbhofer, 
Huntingdon 

Some  Whoppers 

York  — There  have  been  many  reports 
in  my  district  about  bucks  with  large  racks. 
Although  this  county  normally  has  its  fair 
share  of  trophy  deer,  this  year  is  looking 
exceptionally  well. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 


Put  Up  Your  Dukes 

Lycoming  — I was  helping  Deputy  Art 
Saxe  do  some  chores  at  his  mother’s  farm 
in  Sullivan  County  when  we  noticed  two 
muskrats  near  a pond  suddenly  raise  up  on 
their  hind  legs  and  start  hitting  each  other 
with  their  front  feet.  They  looked  like  two 
boxers  going  at  it  for  all  they  were  worth, 
hut  then  it  abruptly  ended  without  either 
contestant  registering  a knockout. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  WVant, 

Montoursyille 


Definitely  Not  Cool 

Bradford  — While  I was  working  our 
display  at  the  Troy  Fair,  an  individual  asked 
Officer  Szymanski  and  me  if  it  was  legal  to 
shoot  at  deer  with  a paintball  gun.  We  in- 
formed him  that  such  activity  was  illegal 
and  carries  penalties  ranging  from  $500  to 
$1,500  for  disturbing  game  or  wildlife. 

— WCO  Matthew  Gredeck,  E.  Smithfield 


Don’t  Go  to  Waste 

Daupfiin  — My  kids  have  taken  up  bak- 
ing as  a hobby,  and  although  most  of  their 
concoctions  are  quite  tasty,  if  something 
doesn’t  come  out  right,  I can  always  use  it 
for  baiting  the  bear  trap. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Dauphin 

Abundant  Rainfall  Did  No  Harm 

Armstrong  — It  may  he  just  in  my 
area,  but  if  the  many  early  turkey  brood 
sightings  are  an  indication,  hunters  can 
expect  a banner  year  this  fall. 

— WCO  Barry  5eth,  Worthington 
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2004-05  waterfowl  seasons  and  bag 
limits 


The  2004'05  waterfowl  seasons 
include  an  increase  in  bag  limits 
tor  the  Atlantic  Population  Zone 
(North  and  South)  for  the  regular 
Canada  goose  season  from  two  to  three 
per  day. 

“The  Atlantic  Population  of 
Canada  geese  continues  to  increase  to 
levels  that  can  support  expanded  hunt- 
ing,” said  PGC  waterfowl  biologist  John 
Dunn.  “The  2004  survey  estimate  from 
northern  Quebec  was  174,800  breed- 
ing pairs,  1 1 percent  higher  than  in 
2003.  Breeding  pair  estimates  have 
been  increasing  an  average  of  20  per- 
cent per  year  since  1995.  Nesting  and 
banding  studies  across  the  AP  breed- 
ing range  has  confirmed  a poor  nesting 
effort,  and  the  forecast  is  for  poor  pro- 
duction due  to  the  late  spring  thaw. 
However,  a large  fall  flight  still  is  ex- 
pected from  the  Ungava  Peninsula  due 
to  the  rapid  recovery  of  this  migratory 
goose  population.” 

The  early  statewide  season  for  resi- 
dent Canada  geese  ran  from  Sept.  1 
through  Sept.  25,  with  an  increase  in 
hag  limits  to  eight  daily  and  16  in  pos- 
session. For  the  second  year  since  1995, 
though,  there  was  no  September  goose 
hunting  on  SGL  46,  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  Goose 
harvests  and  hunter  success  rates  have 
declineel  by  roughly  50  percent  over 
the  past  10  years  there,  so  to  give  the 
local  Canada  goose  population  a 
chance  to  increase,  the  area  was 
closed  this  year.  Further,  the  hag  lim- 
its for  Canada  geese  on  all  of  SGF 
46  will  remain  at  one  daily  and  two 


in  possession  during  the  regular 
goose  seasons  (Nov.  15-27,  and  Dec. 
14-Jan.  20). 

Dunn  pointed  out  that  the  2004-05 
duck  seasons  again  include  a limited 
season  for  canvashacks  and  pintails. 
Population  levels  for  neither  species 
was  sufficient  to  support  a full  60-day 
season.  Seasons  for  canvashacks  and 
pintails  will  be  30  days,  with  a one 
bird  daily  bag  limit  and  two  in  pos- 
session. 

“We  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  status  of  pintails,  which  un- 
like other  species,  have  not  recovered 
to  their  former  levels,”  Dunn  said. 
“Overall,  for  Pennsylvania’s  major  wa- 
terfowl species,  habitat  conditions 
throughout  the  range  of  the  species  re- 
main excellent.  The  increased  precipi- 
tation has  resulted  in  much  improved 
habitat  conditions,  resulting  in  popu- 
lation increases  for  most  species.” 

In  addition  to  a regular  Pennsylva- 
nia hunting  license,  persons  16  and 
older  must  have  a Federal  Migratory 
Bird  and  Conservation  Stamp  (a  “Duck 
Stamp”)  signed  in  ink  across  its  face. 
All  waterfowl  hunters,  regardless  of 
age,  must  have  a Pennsylvania  Migra- 
tory Game  Bird  Ficense  to  hunt  water- 
fowl  and  other  migratory  birds,  includ- 
ing doves,  woodcock,  coots,  moorhens, 
rails  and  snipe.  All  migratory  game  bird 
hunters  in  the  United  States  are  re- 
quired to  complete  a Harvest  Informa- 
tion Program  survey  when  they  pur- 
chase a state  migratory  game  bird  li- 
cense. The  survey  information  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  USFWS. 
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“By  answering  the  questions  on  the 
survey  card,  hunters  will  improve  sur- 
vey efficiency  and  the  quality  of  infor- 
mation used  to  track  the  harvest  of 
migratory  birds  for  management  pur- 
poses,” Dunn  said. 

Hunters  must  use  non-toxic  shot 
while  hunting  ducks,  geese  or  coots  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  use  of  decoys  pow- 
ered or  operated  by  batteries  or  any 
other  source  of  electricity  are  unlaw- 
ful here.  Also,  the  use  of  any  sort  of 
artificial  substance  or  product  as  bait 
or  an  attractant  is  prohibited. 

Hunters  encouraged  to 
report  banded  birds 

Hunters  are  encouraged  to  use  a toll- 
free  number,  1-800-327-BAND  to  re- 
port banded  ducks,  geese  and  doves 
they  harvest.  Callers  will  be  requested 
to  provide  information  on  where,  when 
and  what  species  of  waterfowl  were 
taken,  in  addition  to  the  band  number. 
Hunters  also  may  report  banded  birds 
via  the  Internet  by  going  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey’s  website 
(www.pwrc.usgs.gov/bbl/),  scroll  down 
and  select  “How  to  Report  a Bird 
Band.” 

John  Dunn  also  stressed  that  re- 
porting leg-bands  helps  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  USFWS  learn 
more  about  waterfowl  movements, 
survival  and  harvest  rates,  all  of 
which  are  vital  to  waterfowl  manage- 
ment. Each  year,  nearly  380,000 
ducks  and  geese  are  banded  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

“Information  provided  by  hunt- 
ers is  essential  in  our  efforts  to  prop- 
erly manage  this  resource,”  Dunn 
said.  “By  reporting  your  recovery  of 
a leg-band,  hunters  not  only  assist  in 
managing  the  resource,  but  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  interesting 
facts  about  the  bird  they  harvested.” 

Dunn  noted  that  the  toll-free  report- 


ing program  is  beginning  to  pay  big 
dividends.  Under  the  old  reporting  sys- 
tem, less  than  one-third  of  the  birds 
banded  were  reported  by  hunters.  Now, 
with  the  new  toll-free  system  in  place, 
band  reporting  rates  are  estimated  to 
have  increased  to  70  to  80  percent. 

Three  new  shot  types 
approved  for 

waterfowlers 

The  USFWS  recently  approved 
three  new  non-toxic  shot  types:  Inter- 
national Nontoxic  Composites 
Corporation’s  application  of  tungsten- 
bronze-iron  shot;  ENVIRON-Metal 
Inc.’s  application  of  tungsten-iron  shot; 
and  Victor  Oltrogge’s  application  for 
tungsten-tin-bismuth  shot. 

Hunters  also  are  permitted  to  use 
steel  shot,  bismuth-tin,  tungsten-iron, 
tungsten-polymer,  tungsten-matrix, 
tungsten-nickel-iron  and  tungsten- 
iron-nickel-tin. 

Cautions  about  eating 
mergansers 

To  minimize  potential  health  im- 
pacts, hunters  should  not  eat  mergan- 
sers, particularly  those  taken  from 
the  Lake  Erie  and  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  hunting  zones.  Based 
on  studies  conducted  in  the  past  two 
decades  by  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  mergansers,  especially  com- 
mon and  red-breasted,  in  the  Lake 
Erie  region  have  been  found  with 
varying  levels  of  contaminants,  in- 
cluding PCBs. 

For  this  reason,  hunters  are  cau- 
tioned to  not  consume  any  mergansers. 
Other  waterfowl  should  be  skinned  and 
the  fat  removed  before  cooking.  Stuff- 
ing should  he  discarded  after  cooking 
and  should  not  be  consumed.  Hunters 
should  not  eat  more  than  two  meals  of 
waterfowl  per  month. 
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Conservationists  raiiy  for  Kiwanis 
Lake  wading  birds 


EFFORTS  ARE  underway  to  safeguard 
one  ot  the  most  important  and  unusual 
heron  and  egret  nesting  colonies  in  the 
state.  Nestled  in  a grove  of  conifers  over- 
looking a small  man-made  lake  a few 
hundred  yards  from  one  of  York’s  busi- 
est neighborhoods  is  one  of  the  state’s 
largest  heron  and  egret  colonies,  where 
black-crowned  night  herons,  yellow- 
crowned  night  herons  and  great  egrets 
nest  together. 

Seclusion,  calm  anti  relatively  un- 
tamed landscapes  all  have  long  been 
considered  prerequisites  for  these  co- 
lonial nesters.  That’s  what  makes 
Kiwanis  Lake  so  unusual.  Busy  city 
streets  flank  three  sides  of  the  park;  the 
park  almost  always  has  visitors,  many 
of  whom  pass  just  beneath  the  nesting 
trees  used  by  the  wading  birds;  and  the 
city  even  shows  movies  on  some  nights 
at  an  open  theatre. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  why  the  birds 
nest  there,  especially  considering  that 
they’ve  abandoned  quieter  places  in 
the  state.  Nonetheless,  the  birds  re- 
main, and  their  numbers  appear  to 
be  on  the  increase. 

A recent  survey  recorded  40  black- 
crowned  night  heron  nests,  three  great 
egret  nests,  and  one  yellow-crowned 
night  heron  nest.  The  state’s  largest 
heron  and  egret  rookery  is  Wade  Island, 
about  20  miles  north  of  York  on  a 
3-acre  Susquehanna  River  island  in 
Harrisburg.  A survey  of  Wade  Island 
this  spring  turned  up  171  great  egret 
and  128  black-crown  nests.  Statewide, 
228  black-crown  nests  were  found  at 
four  known  sites  in  2004.  Great  egret 
nests  totaled  174  at  two  sites;  and  yel- 
low-crowns had  one  nest  at  two  loca- 
tions. 

“Interest  in  Kiwanis  Lake  has  grown 


over  the  past  year  because  of  WCO 
Chad  Eyler  who,  working  with  the  City 
of  York  and  local  sportsmen,  has  en- 
hanced public  awareness  about  the 
importance  of  this  site,’’  said  PGC 
Southeast  Region  Director  Doug 
Killough.  “WCO  Eyler,  cooperating 
with  wildlife  rehahilitator  Teresa 
Deckard,  also  has  been  working  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  about  what  to 
do  when  a person  finds  a flightless 
heron.” 

To  date,  the  York  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ornithological  Society  are 
among  several  outdoors  clubs  and  con- 
servation organizatioins  that  have  do- 
nated money  to  ensure  the  project’s  suc- 
cess. 

Deckard  has  been  rehabbing  herons 
from  the  lake  for  16  years.  “I’ve  been 
getting  them  from  policemen,  animal 
control  agents  and  people  who  live 
next  to  Kiwanis  Lake  for  some  time,” 
Deckard  said.  “Young  herons  that  fall 
from  nests  before  developing  their  flight 
feathers  or  with  fractured  wings  are 
generally  kept  about  two  months.  We 
eventually  release  the  birds  in  fairly 
isolated  locations  with  adequate  shal- 
lows where  they  can  hunt  with  ease.” 

Eyler  believes  the  key  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  and  safety  of  the 
Kiwanis  Lake  colony  nesters  is  educa- 
tion. 

“If  we  get  people  to  take  an  interest 
in  these  birds,  they’ll  he  better  off  and 
better  protected.  Our  plans  include 
working  with  people  who  live  adja- 
cent to  the  park,  holding  a program  at 
the  park  to  better  acquaint  residents 
with  herons  and  egrets  and,  we  hope, 
developing  a park  watch  program  for 
the  birds,”  Eyler  said. 
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state  Game  Lands  tours 


Washington  County:  SGL  232,  Sunday,  Oct.  17,  9 a.m.  - 3 p.m.  The  self- 
guided  tour  begins  at  the  handicapped  accessible  wetlands  at  the  corner  of  SR 
221  and  Greencove  Road,  SVz  miles  off  exit  11,  1-70.  Allow  approximately  2 
hours  to  complete. 

Bedford/Blair  counties:  SGL  26  Sunday,  Oct.  17,  noon  to  4 p.m.  Highlight- 
ing mountainous  terrain  and  fall  foliage,  this  7-mile,  self-guided  vehicle  tour 
begins  at  the  parking  area  on  the  northeast  side  of  Route  869,  between  Pavia  and 
Beaverdale,  and  concludes  near  the  village  of  Blue  Knob. 

Blair  County:  SGL  118  Sunday,  Oct.  24,  noon  to  4 p.m.  This  self-guided 
tour  will  highlight  wildlife  habitat  improvement  efforts,  on  a mountainous  game 
lands.  Participants  may  hike  or  ride  a bike  or  horse  (bikes  and  horses  not  pro- 
vided) or  take  advantage  of  round-trip  hay  wagon  rides.  The  tour  will  begin  at 
a large  game  lands  parking  lot  along  the  Williamshurg  Mountain  Road,  be- 
tween Huntingdon  and  Williamsburg. 

Elk  County:  SGL  44  Sunday,  Oct.  3,1-5  p.m.  The  tour  will  start  at  the  game 
lands  headquarters  on  Game  Commission  Road,  which  is  0.6-mile  south  of 
Route  949  at  the  Toby  Creek  Bridge.  Hiking  hoots  and  hiking  clothes  are  rec- 
ommended, as  there  will  be  walks  over  rocks  and  fields  and  through  the  wtrods. 
Participants  will  use  their  own  vehicles;  FWD  is  not  necessary;  high  clearance 
vehicles  are  recommended. 

LuzerneAVyoming  counties:  SGL  57,  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  registration  from  7:30 
a.m.  until  12:30  p.m.  at  the  headquarters  huilding  near  Lopez.  FWD  vehicles  are 
strongly  recommended  for  this  three-hour,  30-mile,  self-guided  driving  tour. 
The  Game  Commission  may  refuse  entry  to  vehicles  that  could  be  damaged  due 
to  the  terrain.  All  vehicles  must  exit  the  route  by  3 p.m.  At  the  intersection  of 
Routes  487  and  1 18,  take  Route  487  north  for  7.5  miles  and  turn  onto  a dirt  road 
near  State  Game  Land  sign  on  right.  Go  one-tenth  mile  to  a “Y,”  and  go  left  for 
three-tenths  of  a mile  to  the  headquarters  complex. 

Berks/Schuylkill  counties:  SGL  1 10  Sunday,  Oct.  17,  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  en- 
compasses more  than  10,000  acres  of  historical,  scenic  and  recreational  prop- 
erty. The  9-mile  trip  will  begin  at  the  parking  lot  on  Mountain  Road,  midway 
between  the  Shartlesville  Exit  of  1-78  and  Route  61,  and  will  exit  onto  Route 
183  north  of  Strausstown. 

Dauphin  County:  SGL  290  (Haldeman  Island),  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  noon  to  3 
p.m.  This  is  an  easy  3 -mile,  self-guided  walking  tour  on  a spectacular  Susquehanna 
River  island.  Highlights  include  waterfowl  management  and  bald  eagles.  The 
tour  begins  at  the  parking  area  along  Routes  11-15,  just  north  of  the  Route  322 
interchange. 

Dauphin/Lebanon/Schuylkill  counties:  SGL  2 1 1 , Sunday,  Oct.  17,  9 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.  which  encompasses  more  than  44,000  acres.  The  19-mile  vehicle  tour 
will  start  at  the  Ellendale  gate,  just  northeast  of  Dauphin  Borough,  run  along  an 
abandoned  railroad  bed,  and  end  at  Goldmine  Road,  just  southwest  of  Tower 
City. 

Check  out  the  “Newsroom”  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us  for  additional  details  on 
these  and  any  other  game  lands  tours  that  may  be  offered  this  month. 
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utdoors- 

Woman 


1 Pmustjh'ama 


October  29  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 
program  presents  a Beyond  BOW  Squirrel  Hunt 
in  Central  PA  for  hunters  of  all  experience  lev- 
els. After  learning  about  squirrels  and  squirrel 
hunting,  gun  safety  and  target  practice,  participants  will  he  guided  on 
an  actual  hunt,  and  then,  hopefully,  learning  how  to  field-dress  and 
skin  squirrels.  Registration  is  $15  and  limited,  and  the  final  day  to 
register  is  Oct.  15. 

November  5 Beyond  BOW  Goes  WILD!  Hawk  Mountain  and  the 
PGC’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  & Project  WILD 
programs  present  a Hawk  Watching  Workshop.  This  workshop  is  ap- 
proved for  Act  48  hours  for  teachers. 

For  more  on  these  and  other  BOW  programs,  write  PA-BOW,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-how@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/how/index.htm. 


Antler  restrictions  reminder 


EOR  2004-05,  antler  restrictions  are 
the  same  as  they  were  last  year.  Spe- 
cifically: 

• In  WMUs  lA,  IB,  2 A,  2B  and 
2D,  to  he  legal  an  antlered  deer  must 
have  at  least  four  points  to  a side; 

• In  all  other  WMUs,  three  points 
to  a side  is  legal; 

• Statewide,  junior  license  hold- 
ers, disabled  hunters  with  a permit  to 
use  a vehicle,  and  active  duty  U.S. 
Armed  Services  personnel  may  abide 
by  the  former  antler  restrictions  of 


one  antler  of  three  or  more  inches  in 
length  or  one  antler  with  at  least  two 
points.  Senior  license  holders  must 
follow  the  new  antler  restrictions. 

Also,  like  last  year,  a point  is  de- 
fiiaed  as  any  antler  projection  (includ- 
ing the  brow  tine)  at  least  one  inch  in 
length  from  base  to  tip.  The  main  beam 
shall  he  counted  as  a point  regardless 
of  length. 

An  antlerless  deer  is  defined  as  a 
deer  without  antlers,  or  a deer  with 
antlers  both  less  than  three  inches. 


2004  Elk  Hunt  Patch  & Patch  Price  Increase 


The  2004  Elk  Hunt  patch  is  now  available,  for  $5.66  each, 
plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Also,  beginning 
January  1,  2005,  the  price  for  all  Working  Together  For 
Wildlife  patches.  Elk  Hunt  series  patches  and  nearly  all  other 
PGC  patches  will  be  $5.66,  plus  s&h  and  applicable  state 
sales  tax.  Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa,  Discover, 
MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance  (check  or  money  order)  to  the  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission,  Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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PA  Nite  Hunters  Youth  Championship 

Coon  Hunt  & Bench  Show 


PENNSYLVANIA  NITE  HUNTERS 


Debbie  Lane  Photos 


"Having  spent  many  dark  nights  chasing 
behind  my  own  coonhounds,  it  was  good 
to  see  so  many  proud  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  6 and  1 7 eagerly  competing  for 
prizes  and  trophies  at  the  annual  PA  Nite 
Hunters  Youth  Hunt  & Bench  Show.  Fifty- 
one  dogs  were  entered  in  the  bench  show 
and  37  in  the  hunt  held  later  that  night. 
My  hat  is  off  to  the  PA  Nite  Hunters  for 
organizing  this  event,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  nation,"  said  Greene 
County  WCO  ROD  BURNS.  JOE  MOORE, 
Spraggs,  won  the  Grand  Champion  Female 
of  the  Show  trophy,  and  AMANDA  BELAND, 
Bedford,  captured  the  Champion  Male  and 
Overall  Dog  awards. 


President  of  the  PA  Nite  Hunters 
RICHARD  ISETT,  back  left,  with 
WCO  RODNEY  BURNS,  Game 
Commissioner  ROXANE  PALONE 
and  kids  (and  hound),  at  the 
annual  Pennsylvania  Nite  Hunters 
Youth  Hunt  & Bench  Show  held 
at  the  Laurel  Highlands 
Coonhunter's  Club  in 
Westmoreland  County. 


YOUNGSTERS  eagerly  await  the  hunt  at  the  annual 
Pennsylvania  Nite  Hunters  Youth  Hunt  & Bench  Show. 


Webless  Migratory  Bird  Seasons 
and  Daily  Limits 

Possession  limit  is  twice  the  daily  bag  limit  except  tor  rails  (see  table). 

Species  Open  Season  Daily  Limit 


Doves'^  Sept.  1 - Oct.  5 12 

Oct.  23  - Nov.  20  12 

Dec.  27 'Jan.  1 12 

Woodcock  Oct.  16 ' Nov.  1 3 3 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson’s)  Oct.  16  - Nov.  20  8 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia  only)  ® Sept.  1 - Nov.  9 25'- 

Moorhens,  Gallinules  Sept.  1 - Nov.  9 1 5 


During  the  Sept.  1 to  Oct.  5 portion  of  the  dove  season,  shooting  hours  are  noon  to  sunset. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  season,  shooting  hours  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

® No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

Singly  or  aggregate  combinations. 
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Canada  Geese 


Pymatuning  Zone 

Nov.  15  - Nov.  27  and  Dec.  6-31  (1  daily  bag  limit) 

No  September  goose  season  in  Crawford  County  south  of  SR  198  from  the  Ohio  state  line  to 
intersection  of  SR  18,  to  intersection  of  US  Route  322/SR  18,  to  intersection  of  SR  3013, 
south  to  Crawford/Mercer  County  line. 

Atlantic  Population  Zone  North 

Sept.  1 - 25  (8  daily  bag  limit,  16  in  possession) 

Nov.  15-27  and  Dec.  8 - Jan.  14  (3  daily  ) 
jan.  1 5 - Feb.  15(5  daily) 

Atlantic  Population  Zone  South 

Sept.  1 - 25  (8  daily  hag  limit,  16  in  possession) 

Nov.  15  - 27  and  Dec.  14  - Jan.  20  (3  daily)  Except  one  daily  on  SGL  46  (Middle  Creek) 

Southern  James  Bay  Canada  Goose  Hunting  Zone 

Sept.  1 - 25  (8  daily,  16  in  possession) 

Nov.  15  - Dec.  31  (2  daily) 

Jan.  15  - Feb.  15  (5  daily) 

Resident  Canada  Goose  Zone 

Sept.  1 — 25  (8  daily,  16  in  possession) 

Nov.  15  — 27  and  Dec.  10  - Feb.  15(5  daily) 

Atlantic  Brant 

Oct.  9 - Dec.  6 (2  brant  daily  bag  limit,  4 in  possession). 

Snow  Geese 

Nov.  6 — Mar.  10(15  daily  bag  limit,  no  possession  limit). 


Canada  Goose  Hunting  Zones 

Resident  Canada  Goose  Zone  (RP):  All  of  Pennsylvania  except  for  Crawford, 
Erie  and  Mercer  counties  and  the  area  east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  state  line  to  the 
intersection  of  US  Route  30  to  the  intersection  of  SR  441  to  intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  h 
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283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  intersection  of  1-81,  north  of  1-8 1 to  the  intersection  of  US  Route 
322,  east  of  US  Route  322  to  intersection  of  SR  147, east  ofSR  147  to  intersection  of  1- 180, 
east  of  1-180  to  intersection  of  US  Route  220,  east  of  US  Route  220  to  the  New  York  state 
line. 

SJBP  Zone:  Erie,  Mercer  and  Crawford  Counties  except  for  the  Pymatuning  Zone. 

Pymatuning  Zone:  The  area  south  of  SR  198  from  the  Ohio  line  to  intersection  of  SR 
18  to  intersection  of  US  Route  322/SR  18,  to  intersection  of  SR  3013,  south  to  the  Crawford/ 
Mercer  County  line. 

AP  Zone:  The  area  east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  line  to  the  intersection  of  US  Route  30  to 
the  intersection  of  SR  441  to  intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to 
intersection  of  1-81,  north  of  1-81  to  the  intersection  of  US  Route  322,  east  of  US  Route  322 
to  intersection  of  SR  147,  east  of  SR  147  to  intersection  of  1-180,  east  of  1-180  to  intersection 
of  US  Route  220,  east  of  US  Route  220  to  the  New  York  line. 

South:  The  area  east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  line  to  the  intersection  of  US  Route  30  to 
the  intersection  of  SR  441  to  intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to 
intersection  of  1-81,  east  of  1-81  to  the  intersection  of  1-80,  south  of  1-80  to  New  Jersey 
line. 

North:  The  remainder  of  the  AP  zone. 

No  Open  Season:  All  Swans,  Harlequin  Ducks,  and 
White-Fronted  Geese 

Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  2004-05 

Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers 

Bag  Limits 


Ducks:  6 daily,  12  in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  4 mallards  including  2 
hen  mallards,  1 black  duck,  1 pintail,  1 mottled  duck,  1 fulvous  tree  duck,  2 wood  ducks,  2 
redheads,  1 canvasback,  4 scoters  and  3 scaup.  Possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than  8 
mallards  including  4 hens,  2 black  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous  tree  ducks,  4 
wood  ducks,  4 redheads,  2 canvashacks,  8 scoters  and  6 scaup. 

Mergansers:  5 daily,  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser,  2 in  possession. 

Coots:  15  daily,  30  in  possession. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 


Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299 
Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137 
Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674 


Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 
Northeast—  1-877-877-9357 
Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 


TIP  Hotline:  1 -888'PGC'800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Duck,  Sea  Duck,  Coot  & Merganser 
Zones 


DUCK  ZONES  - 
Ducks,  sea  ducks, 
coots,  mergansers 
Lake  Erie  Zone 

- Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle 
and  the  area  within  150 
yards  of  the  Lake  Erie 
shoreline. 

Northwest  Zone  - 

The  area  bounded 
on  the  north  hy  the 
Lake  Erie  Zone  and 
including  all  of  Erie 
and  Crawford  coun- 
ties and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango  counties  north  of  1-80. 

North  Zone  - The  area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  1-80  to  Route  220,  north  from  I- 
80  to  1-180,  north  and  east  of  1-180  from  Route  220  to  1-80,  north  of  1-80  from  1-180  to  the 
Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  - All  of  state  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 


Season  Dates 


Lake  Erie  Zone 

Pintails:  Oct.  25  - Nov.  27 
Canvasbacks:  Dec.  1 -Jan.  4 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  25  - Nov.  27  and  Dec.  1 - Jan.  4 

North  Zone 

Pintails:  Oct.  9-23  and  Nov.  8 - Nov.  26 
Canvasbacks:  Nov.  8 — Dec.  1 1 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  9-23  and  Nov.  8 - Dec.  31 

Northwest  Zone 

Pintails:  Oct.  9 -Nov.  12 

Canvasbacks:  Nov.  13  — Nov.  27  and  Dec  13-31 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  9 - Nov.  27  and  Dec.  13-31 

South  Zone 

Pintails  - Oct.  9 - 16  &.  Nov.  1 5 - Dec.  10 
Canvasbacks  - Nov.  25  - Dec.  29 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  9—16  and  Nov.  15  — Jan.  14 


Taking  Of  Mute  Swans  Prohibited 

Hunters  should  he  aware  that  it  is  illegal  to  take  mute  swans.  Although  this  nuisance 
species  is  not  native  to  North  America  and  at  one  time  was  not  protected  under  federal  or 
state  law,  in  2001  it  was  placed  under  the  federal  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  In  effect,  this 
gives  mute  swans  the  same  protection  as  native  waterfowl;  they  may  not  be  taken  without 
authorization.  At  this  time  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  not  authorized  the 
taking  of  mute  swans  hy  hunters  or  any  other  members  of  the  general  puhlic.The  USFWS 
and  PGC  are  concerned  about  the  negative  effects  mute  swans  are  having  on  habitat  and 
native  wildlife,  and  have  developed  a management  plan  to  minimize  these  effects.  There 
is  no  open  season  on  swans  of  any  species  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Summary  of  Regulations 

Notice:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the  actual  Federal 

Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20.  In  addition  to  State 

regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  also  apply  to  the  taking,  possession,  shipping,  transporting  and 

storing  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Restrictions:  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

• With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger  than  1 0-gauge, 
punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug,  explosive  or  stupefying  substance. 

• With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged  with  a one  piece 
filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling  the  gun. 

• From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter  a means  of 
concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

• From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or  any  aircraft. 

• From  or  hy  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been  completely  shut  off 
and/or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

• By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall  he  removed  for  a 
period  of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined  within  an  enclosure  which 
substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and  totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the 
sight  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

• Using  records  or  tapes  of  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified  imitations  of  bird  calls. 

• By  driving,  rallying  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sailboat  to  put  them 
in  the  range  of  hunters. 

• By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt  or  other  feed  to  constitute  a lure  or 
enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters  should  be  aware  that  a baited  area  is 
considered  to  be  baited  for  10  days  after  the  removal  of  the  bait. 

For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact:  Senior 
Resident,  Agent,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Elizabeth,  NJ  07201;  973-645-591 0 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  not  permitted  on  Sundays. 

Shooting  or  Falconry  Hours:  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  except  during  the  hours 
open  to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

Daily  Bag  Limit:  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit. 

Field  Possession  Limit:  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  hag  limit  while  in  the  field  or 
returning  from  the  field  to  one’s  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 

Wanton  Waste:  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if  possible,  and  retained 
in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

Tagging:  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place  or  in  the  custody 
of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the  following  information:  the 
hunter’s  signature  and  address;  the  total  number  of  birds  involved,  by  species;  and  the  dates  such 
birds  were  killed.  No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds 
belonging  to  another  person  unless  such  birds  are  tagged. 

Possession  of  Live  Birds:  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  immediately  killed  and 
included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

Dressing:  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except  doves)  and  then 
transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing  must  remain  attached  to 
all  such  birds  while  being  transported  from  the  field  to  one’s  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation 
facility. 

Nontoxic  Shot,  Shot  Size:  NONTOXIC  SHOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or 
coots  in  Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is 
unlawful.  Shot  for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be  larger  than  T size. 

Nontoxic  shot  types  approved  hy  the  U.S.  Fish  &.  W ildlife  Service  are:  Steel  shot,  steel  shot  with 
coating  ( 1 % of  either  copper,  nickel,  zinc  chromat,  or  zinc  chloride ),  bismuth-tin,  tungsten-iron, 
tungsten-polymer,  tungsten-matrix  and  tungsten-nickel  (HEVI-SHOT),  tungsten-bronze-iron 
shot,  ENVIRON-Metal  Inc.’s  application  of  tungsten-iron  shot,  and  Victor  Oltrogge’s 
application  for  tungsten-tin-bismuth  shot. 

Decoys:  The  use  of  decoys  powered  or  operated  by  batteries  or  any  other  source  of  electricity  are 
unlawful  for  use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Baiting:  The  use  of  any  sort  of  artificial  substance  or  product  as  bait  or  an  attractant  is  prohibited. 
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Off  thi  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Montana 

The  state  remains  free  of  chronic 
wasting  disease,  based  on  the  results 
of  more  than  1,600  wild  deer  and  elk 
tested  last  year.  The  tested  animals 
were  taken  by  hunters  in 
southeastern  and  northeastern 
Montana,  where  officials  fear 
infected  deer  and  elk  could  enter  the 
state  from  Wyoming  or 
Saskatchewan. 

Iowa 

Hunters  in  the  state  can  now  donate  meat 
from  deer  taken  in  any  season  to  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Corrections  to  feed  inmates 
at  specific  institutions.  The  Department  of 
Corrections  pays  participating  processors 
$ 1 per  pound  for  processing. 


Ohio 

A record  breaking  105  hald  eagle  nests 
were  verified  last  spring.  In  1979,  there 
were  only  four  hald  eagle  pairs  nesting  in 
the  state.  Pesticides  and  loss  of  habitat  were 
major  contributors  to  the  eagles’ 
population  decline.  Also,  beyond  the 
traditional  nesting  sites  along  western  Lake 
Erie,  eagles  are  moving  downstate  and 
establishing  territories  along  large  rivers 
and  lakes. 

Wyoming 

There  were  four  hunting  related 
shooting  incidents  — all  nonfatal  — 
in  2003,  which  is  up  from  two  in 
2002,  but  below  the  20-year  average 
of  6.2.  Two  of  the  incidents  in  2003 
involved  loaded  firearms  in  vehicles. 


New  Hampshire 

Hunters  who  held  moose  permits  enjoyed  a success  rate  of  74.5  percent  in  2003.  There 
were  360  moose  taken,  including  243  bulls  and  117  cows.  Success  was  highest  in  the 


north  region,  at  92  percent.  In  the  White 
percent;  in  the  central  region,  7 1 percent; 
percent. 

North  Dakota 

Hunters  bagged  688  swans  during 
the  2002  season  — up  from  561  in 
2001  — and  experienced  a 
44  percent  success  rate.  Since  the 
first  season  in  1988,  hunters  have 
taken  an  estimated  9,900  swans  in 
the  state. 


Mountains,  the  success  rate  was  nearly  70 
southwest,  69  percent;  and  southeast,  20 


Pennsylvania 

A rare  case  of  rabies  was  confirmed  in  a 
squirrel  last  year  when  a woman  walking 
her  dog  was  bitten,  according  to  the 
Allegheny  County  Health  Department. 
Rabid  squirrels  are  extremely  rare,  with 
only  eight  reported  cases  since  1950. 


New  Jersey 

The  state's  first  black  bear  hunt  in  more  than  30  years  accomplished  its 
purpose  in  slowing  the  expansion  of  a growing  bear  population.  The  2003 
hunt  was  successful  in  spite  of  a rash  of  last  minute  lawsuits  and  other 
actions  by  animal  rights  groups.  Hunters  took  328  bears  during  the  week- 
long  season  held  December  8-13,  2003. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  survey  just  might  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  Walks-Far 
Hunter 


Earlier  this  year,  a much-puh- 

lished  Penn  State  research  paper  re- 
vealed  that  deer  hunters  in  a study  group 
never  got  beyond  a third  of  a mile  from 
the  road.  It  was  a shame  the  researchers 
didn’t  spend  a little  more  time  and  expand 
the  study  to  show  how  far  hunters  in  gen- 
eral actually  walk. 

As  portrayed  on  TV,  the  only  walking 
hunting  requires  is  from  the  camp  kitchen 
to  the  ATV,  and  then  a few  steps  from  the 
ATV  to  the  ladder  of  a treestand.  The  or- 
der may  be  reversed  at  lunchtime,  and  then 
repeated  in  the  afternoon.  Given  that,  one 
would  believe  that  hunters  walk  at  most  a 
hundred  yards  a day. 

To  appreciate  how  far  hunters  really  do 
walk  in  a day,  you’d  have  to  follow  the 
average  hunter  through  a full  year,  then 
divide  that  distance  by  the  number  of  days 
a person  devotes  to  hunting.  Let’s  start  in 
January,  when  the  snow  is  billowing  and 
blowing  throughout  Pennsylvania’s  deer 
woods,  and  one  would  expect  to  find  Joe- 
Hunter  sitting  in  front  of  the  television 
watching  football. 

That’s  where  he  is,  hut  watch.  Commer- 
cial break,  he  jumps  from  the  chair  and 
charges  around  the  den,  looking  for  the  re- 
mote. He  takes  the  steps  to  the  kitchen  in 
three  leaps,  grabs  a soda  from  the  fridge, 
back  down  the  stairs,  and  flops  in  the  chair. 
Then,  as  if  spring-loaded,  he  is  up  resum- 
ing the  hunt  for  the  remote.  Coffee  table? 
No  luck.  Gulp  soda,  check  the  top  of  the 


TV.  No  luck.  Fly  to  the  garage,  check  the 
hood  of  the  car  next  to  the  wax  rag  he 
abandoned  when  the  game  started.  No 
luck.  Back  to  the  chair  for  a play  or  two. 

Next  commercial  break  and  it  starts  all 
over  again.  By  the  end  of  January  the 
hunter  has  logged  nearly  50  miles  on  four 
Sundays  between  1 1:30  a.m.  and  midnight, 
watching  football.  He  has  climbed  the 
equivalent  of  Mt.  Everest  once. 

February  rolls  around  and  the  hunter 
becomes  restless.  “Cabin  fever”  is  setting 
in,  so  he  calls  his  buddy  and  they’re  off  to 
the  new  MegaBucks  outdoor  store.  They’re 
not  the  only  wool-clads  to  hear  about  the 
grand  opening  sales,  so  he  ends  up  parking 
at  the  far  end  of  the  lot.  He  puts  his  head 
down  and  leans  into  the  wind,  sloshing 
through  the  liquid  sludge  on  the  salted  lot, 
toward  the  faraway  double  doors. 

Once  in  the  store,  the  competition  for 
the  few  good  deals  is  fierce.  He  storms  from 
hunting  clothes  to  ammunition  to 
treestands,  plus  a “just  looking”  cruise  past 
the  guns.  Other  shoppers  are  doing  the 
same,  and  several  times  he  must  make 
sprinting  dives  for  the  last  box  of  reduced- 
in-price  .30-06  ammo  or  the  “slightly 
scratched,  half-price”  treestand  announced 
on  the  store  loudspeaker.  Out  the  door 
again,  he  is  getting  even  more  exercise  — 
with  arms  full  of  bargains  and  head  empty 
of  where  he  parked  the  truck.  By  month 
end,  he  has  logged  more  than  60  miles  on 
snowy,  icy  and  slush-covered  asphalt  and 
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sporting  goods  store  flooring. 

March  is  sport  show  month  and  the 
foot-miles  keep  adding  up.  The  hunter 
drives  for  hours  to  reach  the  hig-city  show, 
then  parks  out  heyond  the  buses  so  he  can 
leave  early.  After  the  mile-and-a-halt  walk, 
dodging  drivers  vying  for  lazy  parking  spots 
near  the  door,  he  enters  the  huge  hall.  He 
smiles  knowingly.  He  is  already  in  better 
shape  than  many  of  the  hunters  here,  be- 
cause of  his  early  practice  in  the 
MegaBucks  store. 

The  show  aisles  seem  to  go  on  forever. 
He  hikes  them  all,  drawn  by  the  siren  calls 
(deer,  turkey,  elk)  and  checks  out  the  new- 
est scent-killers,  scent-enhancers  and  items 
requiring  no  sense  at  all.  The  first  trip 
through  is  a quick  identification  of  the 
product  booths.  The  second  is  for  trying 
out  items.  The  third  turn  around  the  hall, 
five  hours  later,  is  in  stealth  mode;  he’s 
stalking  the  best  bargains.  A final  trip 
around  makes  sure  he  hasn’t  missed  any 
deals.  When  he  leaves,  he  has  covered  an- 
other eight  miles  on  indoor  concrete. 

A few  days  later,  the  snow  melts  for  good 
and  he  and  a buddy  spend  an  afternoon 
driving  from  farm  to  farm,  talking  to  land- 
owners,  trying  to  find  a new  place  to  hunt 
in  the  fall.  While  there  he  gets  to  practice 
woods  sprinting  as  farm  dogs  the  size  of 
Shetland  ponies  explain  to  him  that  the 
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“No  Hunting”  signs  mean  just  that.  Next 
they  decide  to  check  out  a new  piece  of 
game  lands  they  read  about  over  the  win- 
ter. They  spend  several  hours  getting  the 
lay  of  the  land  and  looking  for  shed  ant- 
lers. They  find  a hemlock  branch  they  both 
thought  at  first  was  halt  an  8-point.  It 
wasn’t,  but  it  did  get  them  some  extra  steps. 

Before  April  gets  too  far  along,  the 
hunter  is  in  a frenzy.  He  is  working  on  his 
“honey-do”  list  with  a fervor,  knowing  that 
this  early  effort  will  get  him  more  hours  of 
woods  time  in  hunting  season.  A broken 
awning  requires  three  trips  to  the  hardware 
store.  That  includes  hiking  from  the  mu- 
nicipal parking  lot  a block  away,  going 
twice  around  the  store  before  seeking  a 
clerk’s  help,  and  returning  to  checkout 
with  the  clerk.  Figure  one  mile  each  trip. 
By  the  time  he  has  the  awning  repaired, 
hack  steps  fixed,  the  lawn  furniture  ready, 
the  garden  equipment  up  and  running,  and 
the  power  garage  door  opener  working,  he 
has  logged  another  47  miles. 

May  is  a tough  month.  The  hunter’s 
grass  grows  faster  than  he  can  mow  it. 
There  are  times  during  the  spring  green- 
up  when  he  nearly  wishes  he  would  have 
chosen  to  walk  into  the  woods  and  bought 
a riding  mower  for  lawn  work,  rather  than 
use  an  ATV,  but  after  the  “bargain” 
treestand  and  ammo,  he  had  only  enough 
money  for  one.  He  yanks  the  hand  start 
and  begins  the  endless  pushing  back  and 
forth  across  his  ever-sprouting  lawn.  Four 
miles  of  mowing,  twice  a week  for  a month: 
32  miles  for  May. 

Come  June,  grass  growth  goes  into  over- 
time, and  he  still  has  to  buy  the  ATV  he 
promised  himself.  He  mows  now  with  a 
purpose,  legs  churning,  so  he  has  time  to 
visit  every  ATV  store  within  a 100-mile 
radius.  Hours  are  spent  walking  the  show- 


TO  CLIMB  or  not  to  climb  that  hill,  or  should 
I just  hunt  near  the  road?  That's  a question 
every  hunter  faces  each  season.  Should  the 
hunting-related  mileage  we  get  between 
seasons  also  count? 
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THE  ILLEGAL  operation  of  ATVs  on  state 
game  lands  and  other  properties  open 
to  public  hunting  is  aggressively  en- 
forced by  WCOs  and  deputies.  If  you're 
going  to  use  an  ATV,  know  the  laws. 


rooms,  then  it’s  back  across  the  lot  to  his 
pickup.  When  the  month  ends  he  has  a 
brand  new  IZ-cyclinder,  TowMaster  ATV 
capable  of  hauling  two  whole  moose  on  one 
load.  He  just  wishes  he  had  realized  it  didn’t 
fit  on  his  pipsqueak  of  a truck.  He’ll  have 
to  talk  to  his  wife  about  that  — hardly  a 
conversation  he  relishes.  But  he  is  in  great 
shape;  June  was  a TO-mile  month. 

July  keeps  him  busy  at  the  gun  club  fix- 
ing the  range,  mowing  the  grass  there  when 
he  is  not  mowing  his  own,  and  helping  out 
with  club  fund-raisers.  The  hunter  easily 
will  walk  50  more  miles  this  month. 

In  response  to  his  purchases  of  an  ATV 
and  a new,  bigger  truck  to  haul  it,  a few 
short  months  before  the  hunting  seasons 
find  him  faced  with  an  expanded  “honey- 
do”  list.  Trips  to  the  hardware  store  and 
lumberyard  and  trips  up  and  down  the  lad- 
der building  dormers  on  their  already-per- 
fect  suburban  castle  keep  him  in  prime  con- 
dition for  the  upcoming  hunt.  He  has 
climbed  another  Mount  Everest  on  the 
steps  of  an  old  wooden  ladder,  and  did  the 
last  mile  of  elevation  with  80-pound 
shingle  bales  on  his  shoulder.  The  60  or  so 
miles  that  he  logged  in  the  August  heat 
have  tuned  him  into  better  shape  than 
most  pro  football  players. 

September  rolls  around  and  the  days  get 
shorter.  There’s  not  much  daylight  time  for 
chores.  Saturday  comes  and  he’s  working 
double-time  around  the  house,  so  he  can 
hustle  to  the  range  Sunday  morning,  shoot 
the  rifles,  practice  with  the  bow,  then  get 
home  for  the  games  on  TV.  The  hunter 
tallies  only  his  average  50  miles  for  the 
month,  but  they’re  at  top  speed. 

October  is  the  first  hunting  month. 
Archery  stands  are  in  place  on  private  land 
he  can  hunt,  and  the  ATV  weaves  through 
the  woods  to  distant  horizons  he’s  received 


permission  to  ride  on.  Trees  are  climbed 
and  hours  logged.  The  grass  takes  a few 
more  whackings,  a last  couple  house  and 
garden  chores  are  done,  and  the  guns  and 
his  bow  shooting  skills  are  fine-tuned.  So 
many  trips  out  to  the  target  butts  and  back. 
Plus  the  hours  spent  walking  hack  and  forth 
looking  for  arrows  that  disappeared  under 
where  a deer  had  just  been.  When  all  the 
leaves  are  finally  on  the  ground,  nearly  65 
miles  have  been  tallied. 

November  means  more  scouting,  more 
firearm  practice,  and  battening  down  the 
house  for  the  winter.  Archery  season  has 
shown  a few  glitches  in  his  hunting  sys- 
tem; he  needs  a better  safety  harness  for 
one,  and  he  has  some  last-minute  needs  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  like  replacing  the  or- 
ange insulated  cap  the  dog  chewed  up,  so 
it’s  hack  to  the  stores.  His  mileage  this 
month,  with  parking  lots  being  jammed 
with  like-minded  hunters,  adds  up  to  70. 

Opening  day  of  deer  season  arrives  and 
our  hunter  has  accumulated  more  than  500 
walking  miles  in  the  name  of  hunting 
preparation  and  has  now  climbed  three 
times  the  height  of  Mt.  Everest.  As  the  first 
dawn  cracks  the  sky,  bundled  in  layers  of 
the  warmest  clothing  available  from  the 
MegaBucks  store,  he  rides  his  ATV  down 
the  planks  off  the  hack  of  his  4WD  truck, 
and  heads  for  his  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  one-third  of  a mile  from  the  road. 

There,  exhausted  from  a year  full  of 
buying  and  shopping  frenzies,  long  treks 
across  countless  parking  lots  and  through 
showrooms,  sporting  goods  shops  and  sport 
shows,  as  well  as  through  hardware  stores, 
up  ladders  and  across  lawns,  he  finds  he 
can  go  no  farther.  He  gets  comfortable 
against  an  old  hemlock  trunk,  eases  a car- 
tridge into  his  rifle,  and  watches  the  sun 
rise.  He  could  go  on  up  the  hill,  away  from 
the  road,  to  one  of  his  other  treestands,  but 
his  ambition  has  hit  a wall.  Today  he  just 
wants  to  sit  and  hunt;  he  has  walked  far 
enough  for  one  season. 

Is  it  his  fault  if  that’s  when  the  survey 
guy  with  the  pad  and  pencil  shows  up?  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


October's  Bright 
Blue  Weather 


Another  October  has  ct:>me  and 

Lgone  and  Dad  was  not  here  to  see 
“Octoher’s  bright  blue  weather.”  Even 
though  he  was  horn  in  January,  in  the  midst 
of  a blizzard,  I always  thought  of  October 
as  his  month.  Maybe  that’s  because  not  an 
October  went  by  without  him  reciting 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  “Octoher’s  Bright 
Blue  Weather.”  At  88,  when  he  had  trouble 
remembering  peoples’  names,  he  could  still 
recall  all  eight  stanzas  of  Jackson’s  mid- 
19th  century  poem,  beginning  . . . 

O suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June 
And  flowers  of  June  together 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 
Octoher’s  bright  blue  weather. 

Dad  loved  poetry  and  he  loved  the  out- 
doors. Most  of  the  poems  he  memorized, 
the  old-fashioned  poems  he  learned  as  a 
hoy  in  school,  were  connected  to  nature, 
gardens  or  rural  life.  In  April  it  was  Will- 
iam Wordsworth’s  “Daffodils.” 

Ten  thousand  saw  I at  a glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

James  Russell  Lowell’s  “June”  heralded 
that  month. 

Arid  ivhat  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June’ 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  . . . 
Whether  ive  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten. 

September  inspired  the  recitation  of 
Jackson’s  poem  by  the  same  name. 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 

The  trees  m apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 


Still,  it  was  “Octoher’s  Bright  Blue 
Weather”  that  inspired  him  the  most.  He 
continued  to  work  in  his  showcase  garden, 
aglow  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall,  hut  he  also  took  time  to 
“leaf  peep”  on  foot  and  in  his  car.  His  wed- 
ding anniversary  was  October  16,  and  he 
and  Mom  usually  spent  it  taking  a drive 
and  looking  at  the  leaves.  Mom  was  not 
an  outdoor  person,  hut  even  she  was  moved 
hy  the  glory  of  October.  Then,  after  55 
years  of  marriage.  Mom  died  and  Dad  lived 
alone  in  his  mountaintop  home  near  State 
College,  until  he  broke  his  hip  while  out 
in  his  garden  and  had  to  move  to  an  as- 
sisted living  facility. 

When  Dad  could  no  longer  drive,  my 
husband  Bruce  and  I took  him  for  autumn 
drives  through  the  central  Pennsylvania 
countryside.  I especially  remember  an  Oc- 
tober day  when  I had 
planned  to  spend  the  af- 
ternoon traveling  the 
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gravel  roads  of  Rothrock  State  Forest  with 
him.  With  it  threatening  to  rain  we  almost 
didn’t  go,  hut  just  as  we  arrived  at 
Rothrock,  the  sun  broke  through  the  cloud 
cover  and  the  leaves  glowed. 

“I  guess  God  knew  that  two  nature  lov- 
ers were  out,”  he  said  happily. 

We  saw  no  one  during  our  2-hour  drive 
in  the  forest,  and  1 barely  nudged  the  gas 
pedal,  moving  slowly  enough  so  that  he 
could  identify  the  colorful  trees  and  shrubs. 

Dad  and  I shared  a love  of  the  outdoors, 
of  poetry  and  also  of  operettas.  As  a teen- 
ager, 1 would  sit  up  until  midnight  with 
him,  watching  the  old  Jeanette  McDonald 
and  Nelson  Eddy  movies  on  TV.  One  of 
our  favorites  was  Sigmund  Romberg’s  “Stu- 
dent Prince.”  As  we  drove  that  October 
day,  1 sang  Romberg’s  “Golden  Days”  a 
song  of  remembering  the  “golden  days,  in 
the  sunshine  of  our  happy  youth.”  And, 
indeed.  Dad  reminisced  about  other  Oc- 
tobers as  he  oohed  and  aahed  over  the  spec- 
tacular color.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  a golden 
October  woods  reminds  me  of  that  “golden 
days”  afternoon  with  him  when  the  sun 
backlit  a shimmer  of  golden,  scarlet,  purple 
and  orange  leaves.  And  every  time  1 look 
at  our  stream,  1 remember  Dad  reciting 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson’s  “The  Brook” 
whenever  he  drove  up  our  road. 

I chatter,  chatter,  as  I flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river , 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I go  on  for  ever. 

He  was  part  of  my  life  for  63  years,  and 
now  he  is  only  a bright  memory.  Bom  in  a 
poor,  hard  coal  village  above  Mahanoy 
City,  called  The  Vulcan,  he  was  the  oldest 
of  three  boys  in  a working  class  family  that 
had  always  been  connected  with  the 
coalmines.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  his 
blacksmith  father  moved  the  family  to 
Pottstown  for  a better  job.  But  every  sum- 
mer Dad  took  the  train  to  the  mountains 
and  spent  weeks  with  his  mother’s  young- 
est sister,  Mary  Dresch,  a high  school  En- 
glish teacher. 


Among  his  chores  was  the  job  of  pick- 
ing wild  blueberries  on  mountains  recov- 
ering from  the  clearcutting  early  in  the 
20th  century.  Picking  blueberries  was 
something  he  enjoyed  doing  well  into  his 
70s.  When  he  lived  in  southern  New  jer- 
sey with  Mom  and  their  four  children  dur- 
ing the  almost  four  decades  he  worked  as  a 
chemical  engineer  for  Mobil  Oil,  he  took 
me  and  my  siblings  to  his  own  secret  place 
in  the  Jersey  wetlands  to  pick  highbush 
blueberries.  When  he  retired  and  moved 
to  his  country  place  near  State  College, 
Bear  Meadows  was  his  favorite  herry-pick- 
ing  spot.  It  also  recalled  his  days  as  a stu- 
dent at  Penn  State,  from  1932  to  1936, 
when  he  often  hiked  from  campus  out  to 
the  “Tusseys,”  as  he  called  the  mountains 
in  Rothrock  State  Forest. 

Picking  blueberries  at  Bear  Meadows 
meant  wading  through  hog  water  and  car- 
rying a berry  bucket.  One  day  he  lost  his 
footing  and  his  berries.  By  then  our  eldest 
son  Steve,  who  had  inherited  Dad’s  “berry 
picking  gene”  through  me,  was  picking 
with  him  and  pulled  him  out.  Dad  went 
home  covered  with  muck  from  head  to  toe 
and,  as  he  always  did,  laughed  at  his  mis- 
hap. My  mom  was  not  amused  and  put  her 
foot  down.  “No  more  berry  picking  for  you. 
You  are  too  old  for  that.” 

Dad,  ever  the  peacemaker,  agreed,  hut 
his  face  always  lit  up  when  1 told  him  we 
had  been  picking  blueberries  at  Bear  Mead- 
ows. 

As  1 walk  through  “October’s  Bright 
Blue  Weather,”  1 think  of  Dad’s  life  and 
how  it  has  affected  mine.  When  1 was  a 
child  he  told  enticing  stories  about  his  Boy 
Scout  camping  adventures  in  the  “Fancy 
Hills”  near  Pottstown.  I was  enthralled  and 
joined  the  Girl  Scouts,  hoping  for  the  same 
outdoor  adventures.  Except  for  one  time 
when  our  troop  camped  at  a state  park 
cabin  for  a week,  we  mostly  cooked,  sewed 
and  gossiped  at  Girl  Scout  meetings.  Still, 
1 persisted,  and  with  Dad’s  help  I earned 
every  nature  badge  the  Scouts  offered. 

Dad  bought  me  Chester  Reed’s  bird 
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guide  and  a pair  of  binoculars,  and  1 was 
off  in  pursuit  of  my  bird  badge.  I easily  iden- 
tified 40  species  in  the  park  below  our 
house  and  the  large  tract  of  wild  lakes  and 
woodland  at  the  end  of  our  block.  Even 
today,  when  1 hear  the  song  of  a mourning 
dove,  1 can  conjure  up  the  park,  and  when 
1 hear  a wood  thrush  1 remember  my  child- 
hood home,  tucked  in  an  oak  forest,  where 
1 sat  in  a screened  porch  and  listened  to 
wood  thrushes  singing.  With  more  guides 
and  Dad’s  help,  1 also  earned  my  tree  badge 
and  my  wildtlower  badge  in  the  nearby  for- 
est. 

That  wonderful  tract  where  1 spent  my 
happiest  childhood  hours  morphed  into  an 
enormous  housing  development  the  year  1 
left  for  college.  When  1 returned  home,  1 
could  not  recognize  my  old  haunts  — gone 
were  the  woods,  and  the  lakes  were  sur- 
rounded by  houses.  It  was  poignantly  remi- 
niscent of  Dad’s  confusion  when  he  took 
us  hack  to  his  old  outdoor  haunts  near 
Pottstown  in  the  1940s  and  ’50s  and  found 
houses  instead.  We  had  to  imagine,  just  as 
our  sons  had  to  imagine,  the  way  their  par- 
ents’ natural  landscape  had  once  looked. 

Now,  our  son  Mark  brings  his  daughter 
back  to  his  childhood  home  on  a central 
Pennsylvania  mountaintop  and  he,  too, 
records  changes  — the  valleys  on  either 
side  filling  up  with  homes  and  highways 
and  shopping  malls.  Even  the  mountain 
Itself  is  being  gouged  apart  for  an  interstate 
in  one  direction  and  still  another  shopping 
mall  in  the  other. 


contained  100-year-old  trees,  but  one  by 
one  the  property  owners  around  us  had 
their  land  logged.  A few  were  shorn  of  ev- 
ery possible  tree;  others  had  only  those  12- 
inches  and  above  cut,  what  foresters  now 
deplore  as  “high-grading,”  taking  the  best 
and  leaving  the  rest.  As  they  predicted,  not 
much  has  grown  up  in  their  place  and 
invasives  such  as  ailanthus,  Japanese  bar- 
berry and  multiflora  rose  fill  the  empty 
spaces.  In  some  cases,  striped  maple,  black 
birch,  and  even  red  maple  have  also  ger- 
minated, but  the  forest  has  not  regenerated 
as  it  should.  Blame  it  on  an  overpopula- 
tion of  white-tailed  deer,  poor  logging  prac- 
tices, acid  rain,  or  even  unknown  forces. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  forest  we  had 
around  us,  except  for  our  land,  is  gone,  and 
Mark,  who  was  intimately  familiar  with  the 
tree  species  on  our  mountain,  has  a diffi- 
cult time  convincing  his  daughter  Eva  of 
his  loss.  To  her,  the  forest  looks  great.  It’s 
the  only  forest  she  knows  here.  What 
memory  will  she  hand  down  to  her  chil- 
dren? What  will  he  there  for  them  to  see? 
As  each  generation  passes  away,  memories 
of  what  once  was  pass  on  with  them. 

Remembering  all  this  and  more  is  prob- 
ably an  appropriate  exercise  for  October. 
October  — month  of  loss  — is  like  a bril- 
liant meteor  that  burns  itself  out.  The 
nights  are  frosty,  the  days  clear  and  crisp. 
Birds  flee  south  ahead  of  the  impending 
winter.  Erom  the  ridge  top  I watch  raptors 
sail  past  and  wish  that  1,  too,  could  ride 

those  updrafts 
with  such  grace 
and  beauty. 

In  the  woods 
I encounter  flocks 
of  foraging  song- 
birds pausing  to  fuel 
up  for  their  nightly 
migration.  Day 
by  day  the 
forest  is  qui- 
eter. Chip- 
munks, 
wild 
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turkeys,  deer,  bears,  squirrels  and  other  wild 
animals  harvest  the  acorn  crop  from  our 
mature  black,  red,  white  and  scarlet  oaks. 

Near  the  end  of  the  month,  I sit  envel- 
oped in  the  gold  of  several  sugar  maple  trees 
that  still  hold  on  to  most  of  their  leaves, 
allowing  me  to  cling  to  the  last  remnants 
of  warmth  and  sunshine.  Another  year 
nearly  gone;  another  winter  almost  here. 
My  life  is  ticking  away  faster  than  I could 
have  believed  possible  when  1 was  young. 


I give  thanks  for  my  dad’s  life  and  for 
his  love  of  the  natural  world  that  formed 
our  strongest  bond,  as  1 watch  the  leaves 
sift  down  around  me,  a golden  carpet  soon 
to  molder  so  that  more  life  can  spring  from 
the  soil  to  which  we  all  return. 

When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the 
brooks , 

In  idle  golden  freighting, 

Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  hush 
Of  woods , for  winter  waiting  ...  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Password  — Hunter  Style 

Give  the  term  associated  with  the  following  words. 

Protects  people,  property  and  wildlife: 

7 

Lead  balls,  blackpowder: 


Pump,  bolt,  break-open,  lever,  semiauto: 


12 


Shotshells,  centerfire  cartridges: 


Standing,  sitting,  kneeling,  prone: 


Nock,  fletching,  cock  feathers,  crest: 
Compass,  matches,  plastic  whistle:  _ 


Body  grip,  foothold,  box,  snare: 
Open,  peep,  telescopic: 


13 


10  11 

Copy  the  letters  into  the  matching  blanks. 
All  hunters  should  exhibit 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13 


answers  on  p.  62 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  tatum 


A primer  on  when,  where  and  how 

Bigger  Buck  Basics 


An  OLD'TIMER  once  told  me,  “Son, 
. it  you  want  to  shoot  a big  buck,  don’t 
kill  a little  one.”  The  wisdom  of  that  state- 
ment is  especially  sage  here  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  each  hunter  is  rationed  a single 
buck  tag  a year.  Kill  any  antlered  buck  in 
the  Keystone  State  and  your  one,  lone,  tag 
is  filled,  and  your  buck  hunting  is  over  for 
the  year.  In  some  states  that’s  not  the  case. 
In  Maryland,  for  example,  a hunter  under 
certain  circumstances  may  take  up  as  many 
as  six  bucks  in  a year.  To  a died-in-the- 
wool  Pennsylvania  hunter,  so  many  buck 
tags  might  seem  wasteful.  A Pennsylvania 
buck  tag  is  a precious  commodity.  If  you 
expect  to  fill  it  with  a hraggin’  size  buck, 
you  must  be  diligent  and  patient. 

The  three  basic  questions  that  need  to 
be  addressed  to  succeed  in  this  quest  are 
simply  when,  where  and  how.  The  man- 
ner in  which  a bowhunter  answers  these 
questions,  respectively,  in  terms  of  time, 
location  and  strategy  will  determine  the 
size  of  the  buck  that  ultimately  fills  his  or 
her  tag.  When  involves  time  spent  in  the 
woods  both  hunting  and  scouting.  The 
time  you  spend  in  pursuit  of  bigger  bucks 
includes  both  quantity  and  quality.  It  can 
mean  time  of  day,  time  of  season  or,  in  the 
case  of  scouting,  time  of  year. 

Consider  time  from  the  quantitative 
angle;  statistically  speaking,  the  more  time 
you  spend  in  the  deer  woods  during  hunt- 
ing hours,  the  more  bucks  you’re  going  to 


see.  If  you  can  afford  to  spend  every  day, 
all  day,  dawn  to  dusk  on  stand  in  deer  habi- 
tat, you’re  bound  (at  least  hypothetically) 
to  cross  paths  with  your  choice  of  hig  bucks. 
But  because  that’s  not  a realistic  option  for 
those  of  us  who  are  taking  classes,  holding 
down  jobs,  and  keeping  marriages  intact, 
let’s  consider  time  from  the  qualitative 
perspective. 

Clearly,  deer  in  general  and  bucks  in 
particular  are  most  active  during  early 
morning  hours,  as  they  move  from  feeding 
to  bedding  areas,  and  in  the  late  evening, 
as  they  move  out  to  feeding  areas.  In  my 
30-plus  years  of  bowhunting.  I’ve  put  my 
tag  on  1 7 bucks  here  in  Pennsylvania,  some 
smaller,  some  larger,  but  every  one  of  them 
was  taken  within  two  hours  of  daybreak  or 
two  hours  before  sunset.  While  I’ve  hunted 
through  midday  on  occasion,  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  deer  movement  at  that 
time  is  minimal,  even  during  the  rut. 

My  largest  Pennsylvania  buck,  like  most 
of  my  bigger  bucks,  was  arrowed  in  late  af- 
ternoon. However,  the  caveat  here  is  that 
my  work  schedule  is  more  conducive  to 
afternoon  hunting,  probably  by  as  much 
as  a five  to  one  margin.  If  1 take  into  con- 
sideration the  actual  amount  of  time  I’ve 
spent  on  stand,  morning  versus  evening,  I 
find  that  mornings  have  been  more  pro- 
ductive in  regards  to  the  number  of  bucks 
I’ve  observed  and  bagged. 

Forced  to  choose  between  mornings  or 
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BIGGER  BUCKS,  like  this  one,  tend  to  be 
nocturnal,  so  they're  more  likely  to  be 
seen  — and  arrowed  — at  first  light  on  the 
way  back  to  their  bedding  areas. 

evenings  to  bowhunt  for  bigger  bucks,  I’d 
select  mornings  for  another  reason: 
Pennsylvania’s  legal  hunting  hours  run 
from  one  half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sun- 
set. Bigger  bucks  tend  to  be  more  noctur- 
nal, moving  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  In  the  morning,  they’ll 
be  among  the  first  deer  to  return  to  their 
bedding  areas.  In  the  evening,  they’ll  be 
among  the  last  ones  to  head  out  to  feed.  In 
the  morning  you  can  legally  arrow  a nice 
buck  at  first  light  (usually  a half  hour  be- 
fore sunrise).  But  when  the  last  shards  of 
daylight  succumb  to  the  dark  of  night 
(about  30  minutes  after  sunset)  the  time 
when  bigger  bucks  are  most  active,  shoot- 
ing hours  in  Penn’s  Woods  are  over.  For 
this  reason  alone,  I would  select  mornings 
over  afternoons  as  the  best  time  to  bag  a 
bigger  buck. 

Now  that  we’ve  determined  the  when 
in  terms  of  time  of  day,  let’s  consider  the 
best  time  of  the  season.  My  own  preference 
is  to  be  in  the  deer  woods  during  the  three 
weeks  when  I believe  bigger  bucks  are  most 
vulnerable.  One  is  the  first  week  of  the  sea- 
son, before  the  deer  woods  are  churned  up 
by  the  intrusions  of  hunters.  This  is  a time 
when  good  bucks  are  still  fat,  happy  and 
relatively  unwary,  as  they  feed  heavily  on 
the  bounty  of  autumn,  gaining  the  weight 
they  will  need  for  the  rigors  of  the  coming 
rut. 

If  I fail  to  fill  my  tag  during  this  week,  I 
then  pin  my  hopes  on  the  last  two  weeks, 
when  our  season  overlaps  with  the  pre-rut 
and  rut.  This  is  the  time  when  bucks  (some 
but  not  all)  may  throw  caution  to  the  wind. 
Almost  all  of  the  first-week  bucks  I’ve 
killed  were  taken  in  the  first  three  days  of 
the  season.  It’s  become  a rule  of  thumb  with 
me  that  if  1 don’t  tag  a buck  through  the 
first  Tuesday  of  the  first  week,  chances  are 
I won’t  get  one  until  season’s  end. 


Before  the  how  season  was  extended 
from  the  end  of  October  into  the  middle 
of  November,  my  best  bucks  were  all  taken 
in  the  first  three  days  of  the  season,  but 
once  the  season  stretched  into  November, 
my  biggest  bucks  have  all  been  taken  in 
those  final  three  days.  If  I had  two  weeks 
of  my  choosing  to  take  off  for  howhunting, 
they  would  be  the  first  and  the  last.  In  a 
limited  hut  ultimate  quest  to  bag  a bigger 
buck,  I would  opt  to  hunt  the  mornings  of 
the  final  week. 

But  then  where  to  hunt?  As  with  real 
estate,  the  key  to  successful  buck  hunting 
is  location,  location,  location.  Bucks  can 
he  located  by  all  the  traditional  methods  — 
preseason  and  in-season  scouting,  where 
you  might  pattern  them  by  tracks,  drop- 
pings, scrapes,  rubs  and  rub  lines.  Bucks  are 
where  you  find  them,  however,  not  neces- 
sarily where  you  find  their  sign.  One  proven 
method  to  locate  them  is  by  staking  out 
their  suspected  range.  This  is  accomplished 
by  spending  time  in  the  field,  armed  with 
a pair  of  binoculars,  and  scanning,  from  a 
distance,  trail  entrances  and  exits  leading 
to  and  from  feeding  and  bedding  areas. 

Time  spent  on  scouting  stakeouts 
should  begin  before  dawn  and  run  for  the 
first  two  hours  of  morning,  then  again  for 
the  last  two  hours  of  daylight  until  after 
dark.  Nothing  heats  firsthand  observation 
to  identify  bucks  and  get  a sense  of  their 
patterns.  This  should  be  done  as  close  to 
opening  day  as  possible,  because  preferred 
foods  and  travel  routes  to  feeding  areas  may 
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suddenly  change.  If  you  can’t  afford  the 
time  required  for  such  extensive  scouting, 
you  might  want  to  invest  in  a few  auto- 
matic cameras,  positioning  them  at  likely 
crossings.  The  resultant  photographic  evi- 
dence will  nor  only  confirm  the  presence 
of  bucks  in  your  area,  hut  also  the  date  and 
time  of  their  travels  as  well. 

One  paradox  of  locating  big  bucks  in 
Pennsylvania  is  that  you’ll  uncover  them 
both  where  there  are  no  people  aiad  where 
there  are  lots  of  people.  This  is  because 
these  seasoned  bucks  will  find  shelter  and 
grow  old  and  unmolested  in  the  most  re- 
mote, hard  to  reach,  seldom-penetrated- 
by-hunters  wilderness  areas  of  the  state.  By 
the  same  token,  bucks  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  mature  in  suburban  areas, 
where  development  and  posted  properties 
shelter  them  from  hunting. 

My  earliest  experiences  with  hunting 
(primarily  with  firearms)  took  place  on  the 
highest,  rockiest,  most  treacherous 
mountaintop  ridges  in  Fulton  and 
Huntingdon  counties.  My  most  productive 
spot  on  the  mountaintop  was  a brisk,  two- 
hour  climb  from  the  road.  The  effort  paid 
off  virtually  every  opening  day  as  less  am- 
bitious hunters  in  the  valley  below  pushed 
the  deer  to  their  ridge-top  refuges,  where 
they’d  find  me  waiting.  I seldom  crossed 
paths  with  another  hunter  at  those  alti- 
tudes. Although  1 once  arrowed  a respect- 
able 8-point  on  that  ridge,  I have  since  for- 


saken the  wilderness  of  the  big  woods  for 
the  woodlots  of  congested  suburbia. 

As  I’ve  gotten  older  and,  admittedly, 
find  my  body  less  inclined  to  climb  distant 
mountains  (not  to  mention  the  2-mile  drag 
that  followed  a successful  hunt).  I’ve  real- 
ized it’s  a better  use  of  my  energy  to  knock 
on  doors  to  gain  permission  to  hunt  posted 
land  here  in  the  suburban  haunts  near  my 
Chester  County  home.  Incidentally,  if  you 
haven’t  knocked  on  a door  lately,  you’ll 
find  it’s  getting  easier  to  gain  hunting  ac- 
cess to  posted  lands  where  Lyme’s  disease 
is  a growing  threat  and  deer,  more  numer- 
ous and  bolder  than  ever,  have  taken  to 
eating  the  exotic  plants  right  out  of  that 
vase  on  the  front  porch.  Whether  it’s 
climbing  a mountain  to  a distant  plateau 
or  knocking  on  dozens  of  doors,  achieving 
access  to  bigger  bucks  is  always  going  to 
take  some  effort. 

So  much  for  the  when  and  the  where. 
What  about  the  how?  The  same  old- 
timer  — or  maybe  it  was  more  than  one  — 
also  told  me,  “Big  bucks  don’t  get  old  by 
bein’  dumb.”  The  lesson  here  is  that  dili- 
gence and  attention  to  detail  are  primary 
considerations  in  any  attempt  to  hag  big- 
ger bucks.  A mature  buck,  unless  he’s  to- 
tally swept  away  in  the  hormone  rush  of 
the  rut,  will  notice  anything  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. You’re  an  intruder  in  his  world. 
Sloppy  hunting  just  won’t  cut  it.  A sloppy 
hunter  is  one  who  fidgets,  moves  exces- 
sively, eats,  drinks  and/or  smokes 
while  on  stand.  A sloppy  hunter 
doesn’t  take  the  precautions  nec- 
essary to  thwart  a buck’s  first  line 
of  defense  — his  nose. 

The  savvy  hunter  uses  scent 
shields  and/or  masking  scents, 

SUBURBAN  AREAS,  where 
development  and  posted 
properties  shelter  deer  from 
hunting,  allow  bucks  to  mature. 
These  two  trophies  found  refuge  in 
a small  woodlot  behind  a housing 
development. 
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CERTAIN  STRATEGIES  can  be  useful 
for  bowhunting  big  bucks.  Stand 
placement  and  lure  use  can  be 
extremely  helpful.  During  the  rut, 
grunt  and  bleat  calls  can  be  used,  as 
was  the  case  when  the  author 
arrowed  his  2003  buck. 

wears  rubber  boots  walking  to  and 
from  his  stand,  is  aware  of  prevail- 
ing winds,  and  arrives  on  stand  hours 
before  the  deer  begin  to  move.  He’s 
also  placed  his  stand  within  20  yards 
of  crossings  where  he’s  visually  con- 
firmed the  passing  of  at  least  one 
targeted  buck,  or  where  scrapes,  rubs 
and  rub  lines  indicate  rutting  activity  dur- 
ing the  late  season.  He  hunts  from  a 
treestand  to  keep  above  the  buck’s  line  of 
sight,  making  hunter  movement,  such  as 
the  process  of  drawing  a bow,  less  critical. 
It  also  helps  disperse  human  scent. 

I like  to  think  that  over  the  years  I’ve 
made  the  transition  from  sloppy  to  savvy 
hunter  — and  most  of  us  probably  fall 
somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

Although  some  strategies  for 
bowhunting  mature  bucks  are  calendar  spe- 
cific, others  may  work  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Placement  of  stands  between  bedding 
areas  and  preferred  foods,  as  well  as  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  impact  of  the  funneling 
effects  of  structures  and  terrain  are  more 
critical  to  early  season  success.  When  hunt- 
ing the  rut  and  pre-rut  at  season’s  end,  I 
carry  grunt  and  bleat  calls,  along  with  a set 
of  rattling  antlers.  If  I see  a buck  slinking 
by  just  out  of  bow  range,  at  least  I know 
I’ll  be  well  equipped  to  entice  him  into 
range.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
season  I’ll  begin  to  lay  down  sex  lure 
trails  — specifically  estrus  doe  urine  — to 
within  a few  yards  of  my  stand. 

There  is,  however,  a downside  of  hunt- 
ing the  rut.  Preoccupied  bucks  aren’t  run- 
ning rub  lines  or  visiting  their  scrapes.  As 


soon  as  a doe  is  about  to  come  into  estrus, 
a buck  will  stick  by  her  until  she’s  ready  to 
breed.  After  that,  the  mature  buck  will 
quickly  locate  the  next  willing  doe  and  stay 
close.  I’ve  heard  hunters  lament  that  while 
they  were  seeing  smaller  bucks  later  in  the 
rut,  the  big  bucks  stopped  showing  up.  I 
suspect  this  is  why.  Before  does  in  an  area 
are  ready  to  breed,  a time  we  designate  as 
the  pre-rut,  mature  bucks  are  most  actively 
pursuing  tbeir  cross  country  travels,  visit- 
ing scrapes  and  running  rub  lines  hoping 
to  encounter  that  first  ready  doe.  This  is 
the  time  they  are  most  vulnerable. 

Our  Pennsylvania  archery  season  inevi- 
tably overlaps  one  or  both  stages  of  these 
phases  of  the  rut.  As  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample above,  dominant  bucks  will  attach 
themselves  to  receptive  does,  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  hours  on  end.  Many  younger 
bucks,  on  the  other  hand,  will  still  be  chas- 
ing around  through  the  woods,  hoping  to 
find  an  unattached  doe.  Consequently, 
your  odds  of  bagging  bigger  bucks  tend  to 
be  better  when  they  are  on  the  move  dur- 
ing the  pre-rut  and  before  they  begin  to 
“settle  down’’  with  estrus  does.  But  like  that 
old-timer  cautioned,  you’ll  still  need  pa- 
tience, self-control  and  the  overriding  re- 
solve not  to  shoot  a small  buck.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis , 


In  this,  his  last  Shooter’s  Corner  column  for 
Game  News,  Don  covers  a new  small  caliber 
varmint  cartridge  you  may  want  to  take  a close 
look  at. 


.19  Calhoon 
Badger 


TODAY’S  VARMINT  shooter  is  being 
inundated  with  several  small  caliber 
varmint  cartridges’  impressive  ballistics. 
Two  recent  entries  are  the  .17  HMR,  a 
rimfire,  and  the  Ruger  .204  centerfire  car- 
tridges. Each  cartridge  boasts  high  veloci- 
ties designed  to  make  it  a relatively  long 
range  varmint  round.  The  . 1 7 rimfire,  with 
a 17-grain  V-Max  bullet,  has  a muzzle  ve- 
locity of  around  2,550  fps,  and  the  .204  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  4,225  with  a 32-grain 
V-Max  bullet.  Those  two  cartridges,  how- 
ever, aren’t  the  only  small  cartridges  ad- 
equate for  long  range  varmint  shooting. 
There  are  three  19-caliber  entries  that  eas- 
ily match  the  ballistics  of  the  . 1 7 HMR  and 
Ruger  .204:  the  .19  Calhooia,  .19-223  and 
the  .19  Badger  — Jim  Calhoon’s  latest  of- 
fering. 

The  .19  Calhoon,  which  is  a .22  Hor- 
net necked  down  to  19-caliber,  can  pro- 
duce velocities  of  about  3,500  fps  with  27- 
grain  bullets  and  more  than  3,300  fps  with 
32-grain  bullets.  That’s  definitely  more 
than  the  .17  rimfire,  and  the  .19  Calhoon 


case  can  be  reloaded  many  times. 
Calhoon’s  .19-223  is  built  on  the  .223  case 
and  offers  a muzzle  velocity  in  the  4,000 
fps  range  with  32-grain  bullets,  and  this, 
too,  can  be  achieved  from  reloaded  car- 
tridges. 

Factory  ammo  for  the  new  .204  Ruger 
is  listed  at  4,225  fps  with  a 32-grain  bullet, 
and  I have  no  doubts  that  figure  is  true, 
and  I assume  chamber  pressure  is  below 
60,000  psi,  which  is  considered  maximum 
for  the  majority  of  rifle  cartridges.  A new 
Cartridge  Load  Recipe  Report  from 
Hodgdon  Powder  Company  that  lists  a 
couple  dozen  powder/bullet  combinations 
for  the  .204  Ruger  shows  the  highest  ve- 
locity with  a 32-grain  V-Max  bullet  is 
4,081  fps,  generating  55,500  psi  chamber 
pressure.  There  may  be  other  ballistic 
sheets  that  show  higher  velocities  with  re- 
loaded ammo  for  the  Ruger  .204,  but  it 
might  he  wise  to  use  load  combinations 
that  state  they  do  not  exceed  the  60,000 
psi  pressure  limit.  In  general,  factory  ammo 
is  different  to  some  extent,  because  a fac- 
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THE  .19  Calhoon  Badger  on  the  left  has  a 
significantly  higher  muzzle  velocity  than 
the  .19  Calhoon  (Hornet)  at  right. 

tory’  can  literally  design  a primer/powder 
combination  that  will  give  specific  results, 
including  muzzle  velocity.  You  and  1 can’t 
do  that.  We’re  limited  to  working  with 
components  available  over  the  counter, 
and  we  must  always  stay  within  industry 
guidelines. 

1 see  no  significant  difference  between 
the  .19-223  Calhoon  and  the  .204  huger, 
and  Calhoon’s  double  HP  bullet  is  every 
bit  as  effective  as  the  V-Max  bullet  in  the 
.204-  The  .19'223’s  parent  case  is  the  .223 
Remington,  and  the  .204  Ruger’s  case  car- 
ries the  same  dimensions  as  the  Remington 
.222  Magnum. 

The  .19  Badger  cartridge,  again 
Calhoon’s  latest  offering  to  the  varmint- 
hunting clan,  doesn’t  generate  the  high 
velocities  of  the  .19-223  Calhoon,  but  it 
has  a significantly  higher  muzzle  velocity 
than  the  .19  Calhoon,  and  there’s  more. 

Before  getting  further  involved  with  the 
new  .19  Calhoon  Badger,  let’s  take  a look 
at  the  19-caliber  for  some  insight  into  its 
background.  Many  varmint  hunters  may 
ask,  “Why  the  19-caliber?  What’s  so  great 
about  it?” 

According  to  literature  from  James 
Calhoon,  it  really  all  started  in  the  early 
1970s.  At  that  time  NATO  countries  were 
holding  field  trials  for  a superior  infantry’ 


round.  Of  all  the  calibers  (.14,  .17,  .19,  .20, 
.22,  .27  &.  .30)  tested,  out  to  the  400  meter 
range,  the  entry'  that  won  was  the  “4.85mm 
Experimental”  ( 19-caliher).  According  to 
data  sent  by  Calhoon,  the  4.85  case  is  based 
on  a lengthened  (49mm)  and  necked  down 
5.56mm  case.  Velocity  was  3,1 17  fps  from 
a l-in-6-inch  twist  barrel.  At  550  meters, 
the  4.85mm  bullet  penetrated  a steel  hel- 
met, whereas  the  5.56mm  failed  to  do  so, 
and  succeeded  in  only  cracking  the  hel- 
met at  475  meters.  However,  a 62-grain 
bullet  in  the  5.56mm  was  so  close  to  the 
performance  of  the  4.85  that  NATO  stuck 
with  the  5.56. 

Calhoon  offers  Re-Barrel  Kits  for  his  19- 
caliher  cartridges.  The  kit  contains  a 
match-grade  barrel,  your  choice  of  stain- 
less steel  or  chrome  moly  steel,  which  has 
been  contoured  and 
chambered  (requires 
only  threading  to 
your  action  by  a gun- 
smith), two  19-cali- 
ber  Dewey  cleaning 
brass  brushes,  a set  of 
Bonanza  “BR”  load- 
ing dies,  100  custom 
19-caliher  James 
Calhoon  bullets,  and 
complete  gunsmith 
instructions  and  load 
data. 

A quick  descrip- 


ABOVE  IS  a 19  Calhoon  Badger  built  on  a CZUSA  BRNO  527 
action,  bedded  in  a Lone  Wolf  thumbhole  fiberglass  stock.  The 
rifle  is  topped  with  a Leopold  6.5-20x  40mm  EFR  scope  and  is 
resting  on  Bald  Eagle  rests.  Notice  the  ear  protection,  which 
should  always  be  used  when  target  shooting.  These  Hoppe's 
Electronic  Ear  Mufflers  cut  out  sounds  above  100  decibels. 
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tion  of  the  early  19'Caliber  entries  from 
Calhoon  shows  the  . 19-223  Calhoon  is 
huilt  on  a Remington  .223  case  necked 
down  to  19'Caliher.  The  .19  Calhoon  is 
simply  the  .22  Hornet  case  necked  down 
to  1 9'Caliber.  The  reloading  dies  that  come 
with  the  Re-Barrel  Kit  are  used  for  both 
swaging  and  reloading.  After  reducing  the 
neck  to  19-caliber,  a moderate  powder 
charge  is  used  behind  a 3 2 -grain  bullet  to 
fire  form  the  case  to  a straight  wall  type 
with  a sharp  30-degree  shoulder.  Now  the 
case  is  formed  to  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  chamber,  and  the  same  dies  can  he  used 
for  conventional  reloading. 

1 might  point  out  that  the  .19  Calhoon 
transformed  the  .22  Hornet  case  into  a high 
velocity  varmint  round.  I’ve  always  felt  the 
224-caliber  bullet  was  too  large  in  diam- 
eter for  the  .22  Hornet  case,  which  origi- 
nated from  the  old  Winchester  .22 
centerfire  hlackpowder  cartridge.  Reduc- 
ing the  caliber  from  .224  to  . 1 97  must  have 
been  a step  in  the  right  directicm  in  the 
accuracy  department,  as  the  old  .22  Hor- 
net was  never  known  for  tack-driving  ac- 
curacy. The  rifles  James  Calhoon  sells  are 
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sights;  SPORTSMANSHIP. 


Rifle  builder  JIM  PEICHTAL,  left, 
and  DON  LEWIS  are  extremely 
pleased  with  the  new  .19  Calhoon 
Badger.  The  19-caliber  is  quite 
adequate  for  long  range  varmint 
shooting. 

advertised  as  “1/2-minute  or  less 
at  100  yards.”  The  two  .19 
Calhoons  — one  built  on  a BRNO 
CZ  holt  action  and  the  other  on  a 
Ruger  .22  Hornet  action  — give 
the  same  type  of  accuracy  plus 
about  300  fps  more  muzzle  veloc- 
ity than  the  Hornet. 

If  the  . 19  Calhoon  has  so  much 
going  for  it,  why  a need  for  a new  .19  car- 
tridge? There  are  several  reasons,  hut  two 
that  really  stand  out  are  the  case  and  higher 
velocity,  to  around  3,700  fps  with  a 27- 
grain  Calhoon  bullet.  The  .19  Calhoon  is 
a rimmed  case,  and  rimmed  cases  don’t  al- 
ways feed  smoothly  in  some  types  of  ac- 
tions. Calhoon  set  out  to  find  a rimless  or 
semi-rimless  case  that  would  solve  the  feed- 
ing problem  and  also  allow  a bit  more  pow- 
der to  be  used.  I have  no  idea  how  many 
cases  he  worked  with,  but  1 know  he  elimi- 
nated all  but  two  — the  .221  Remington 
and  the  .30  Ml  Army  Carbine. 

I’m  not  aware  of  the  problems  he  en- 
countered swaging  each  case  to  the  19-cali- 
ber,  but  he  ultimately  decided  to  go  with 
the  .30  Ml  Carbine  case.  The  availability 
of  military  brass  may  have  been  a major 
factor  in  Calhoon’s  decision.  I suppose 
some  time  down  the  road,  the  necessary 
dies  will  be  available  for  making  cases,  but 
I think  it  will  be  a lot  easier  to  simply  buy 
formed  cases  from  Calhoon  for  around  $22 
per  hundred  plus  shipping.  They  will  be 
ready  for  reloading  with  most  hunting 
loads,  and  will  fire  form  to  the  exact  cham- 
ber dimensions  on  the  first  firing.  Once  fire- 
formed,  the  case  will  have  a hit  more  pow- 
der capacity. 

The  .30  Ml  Carbine  actually  came  to 
life  around  1940  and  was  used  by  the  mili- 
tary somewhat  as  a special  purpose  car- 
tridge. I’ve  read  that  the  military  felt  the 
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Ml  Carbine  cartridge  in  a lightweight  rifle 
had  an  advantage  over  the  45'Calibet  pis- 
tol in  some  combat  situations.  It  was  no 
powerhouse  cartridge,  and  really  not  suit- 
able for  big  game  hunting,  although  1 killed 
several  small  deer  in  Germany  with  it  in 
1945  to  help  feed  some  displaced  people 
who  were  waiting  for  authority  to  go  back 
to  their  home  countries. 

If  the  original  .19  Calhoon  qualifies  as 
a .19  bdornet,  the  .19  Badger  certainly  has 
the  credentials  to  be  called  the  .19  Calhoon 
Super  Hornet.  With  a 32-grain  bullet,  the 
.19  Calhoon  generated  muzzle  velocities  up 
to  3,300  fps.  With  the  same  weight  hullet, 
Calhoon’s  .19  Badger  loading  shows  that 
the  cartridge  can  be  stoked  to  nearly  3,600 
fps.  It’s  easy  to  see  that  the  .19  Calhoon 
Badger  has  around  a 300  fps  velocity  in- 
crease over  the  .19  Calhoon. 

Unlike  larger  varmint  rounds,  the  .19 
Badger  has  little  recoil.  A prairie  dog 
shooter  firing  a hundred  or  more  .220  Swift 
or  .22-250  rounds  in  a day  definitely  be- 
gins to  notice  the  recoil,  along  with  con- 
siderable muzzle  blast.  The  .19  Calhoon 
Badger  is  virtually  free  of  recoil  and  has  a 
“.22  Hornet”  noise  level.  It’s  the  perfect 
cartridge  for  new  hunters,  and  will  he  es- 
pecially appreciated  by  many  lady  varmint 
hunters.  It’s  also  ideal  for  hunting  in  con- 
gested areas. 

Calhoon  installed  a 24-inch  (Badger) 
barrel  on  my  .19  Calhoon  built  on  a BRNO 
527  action  and  bedded  in  a Lone  Wolf 


FOR  41  YEARS,  Helen  and  I have  come 
into  your  homes  via  this  magazine,  but 
all  things  must  end,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  Came  News,  as  I'm  venturing  into 
other  fields  of  gun  writing.  We've  en- 
joyed the  long  journey  and  also  appre- 
ciate the  hundreds  of  letters,  phone  calls 
and  e-mails,  plus  a thousand  or  more 
hearty  handshakes.  We  send  our  best 
wishes,  and  may  Cod  bless  you  all. 


Howler  thumbhole  fiberglass  stock.  To 
make  it  nice  and  bright  for  photos,  Jim 
Peightal  painted  the  stock  yellow,  and  I 
mean  yellow.  To  really  add  a touch  of  class, 
I topped  the  Badger  with  a Leupold  6.5- 
20x  40mm  EFR  scope.  This  is  a super  U.S. 
made  scope  and,  as  we  all  know,  Leupold 
scopes  come  with  a full  lifetime  guarantee, 
and  for  the  more  than  40  years  I have  been 
testing  guns  and  scopes,  I have  never  seen 
a fogged  Leupold. 

The  .19  Calhoon  transformed  the  .22 
Hornet’s  case  into  an  accurate,  250-yard 
varmint  round,  and  I have  no  doubts  in 
stating  the  .19  Calhoon  Badger  will  add 
another  50  yards  of  accurate  field  shoot- 
ing, with  sufficient  power  for  all  types  of 
common  varmints.  It  may  he  bard  to  be- 
lieve this  small  round  can  stand  toe  to  toe 
with  cartridges  such  as  the  .222  Remington 
and  .223  Remington  and  put  up  a pretty 
good  fight  against  the  Ruger  .204.  It’s  a cool 
cartridge,  one  that  will  give  years  of  extra 
barrel  life.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Trails  of  Enchantment,  by  Paul  (Paulina)  Brandreth,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  1 7055,  www.stackpolebooks.com,  40(3  pp.,  51  b/w  photos,  $1 6.95. 
Paulina  Brandreth,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  Paul  Brandreth,  wasoneof  only  afew 
women  writing  about  hunting  in  the  early  1900s.  Trails  of  Enchantment,  originally 
published  in  1 930,  highlights  the  past  glory  of  the  Adirondacks  and  Brandreth's  passion 
for  still-hunting  whitetail  bucks.  The  book  has  been  reprinted  by  Stackpole  Books  as  the 
first  in  a series  of  hunting  classics  by  women. 
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I HAVE  SEEN  ravens  soaring  above  the  rocky  coast  of  Iceland.  I’ve  watched  them 
ride  the  wind  past  the  varnished  cliffs  of  Arizona’s  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  above  the 
clear  lakes  of  Minnesota’s  canoe  country.  In  the  Bighorn  Range  in  Wyoming  I observed 
a pair  of  ravens  rob  a falcon  of  a grouse  it  had  killed:  on  the  ground,  the  two  black  birds 
kept  feinting  in  from  opposite  sides  until  the  raptor,  fed  up  with  this  ceaseless  harass- 
ment, abandoned  its  meal  and  fled. 

1 have  walked  out  of  my  house,  on  a wooded  mountain  in  Centre  County,  and  hear- 
ing a gutteral  ronk  or  a metallic  tock,  looked  up  and  seen  a broad-winged  bird  with  a 
rounded  tail  as  tiny  as  a pepper  grain  against  the  sky.  Once  a flock  of  five  held 
stockstill  in  the  December  wind  that  whistled  above  me  as  1 stood,  rifle  in  hand, 
waiting  for  deer  on  the  lip  of  the  Allegheny  Front;  they  watched  me  closely, 
and  with  just  slight  wing  adjustments  they  maintained  their  position  in  a 
streaming  wind  so  cold  it  made  my  forehead  throb. 

After  the  widespread  logging  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  the  raven  population  plummeted.  Observers  wrote  of 
ravens  “making  a last  stand’’  in  the  few  remaining  wild  areas 
until  they  inevitably  followed  the  passenger  pigeon  “into  the 
list  of  extinct  Pennsylvania  species.’’  In  those  days,  ravens 
were  often  shot  on  sight.  In  fact,  ravens  have  been  pro- 
tected for  decades  and  may  not  be  killed  legally.  It’s  in 
their  favor,  as  well,  that  Pennsylvanians’  interest  in  shoot- 
ing crows  has  waned  in  the  last  30  years,  which  no  doubt 
fir  ■'  has  saved  at  least  a few  misidentified  ravens. 

Now,  ravens  are  coming  back.  Our  extensive  forests  have  regrown.  In- 
telligent and  adaptable  birds,  ravens  have  begun  exploiting  human-generated  food:  they 
dine  on  dainties  scrounged  from  landfills,  forage  at  dumpsters  and  eat  roadkill.  Not  long 
ago  I saw  two  adults  and  four  half-grown  fledglings  picking  up  grubs  on  a lawn  next  to  a 
shopping  center. 

While  they  still  nest  in  wild  inaccessible  places,  including  cliffs  and  tall  conifers, 
ravens  have  also  begun  raising  broods  on  towers  and  mine  high-walls.  The  steelwork  of 
the  nearby  university  football  stadium  serves  as  a nesting  habitat:  I’ve  seen  the  resident 
pair  playing  in  the  updrafts  and  winds  that  whistle  through  the  beams  and  girders  of 
what  amounts  to  a human-engineered  mesa  in  an  otherwise  flat  and  unappealing  land- 


scape. Crows  have  adapted  to  living  with  humans,  and 
they  are  common  in  cities  and  towns:  often  you  can 
walk  right  up  to  them,  very  unlike  the  crows  from  my 
boyhood,  which  would  flee  when  they  saw  a person. 

Ravens  are  wiser  than  crows  and  have  passed  their  knowledge  of  our  ill  will  down  through 
many  generations.  It  has  taken  them  longer  to  become  at  ease  around  the  humans  who 
formerly  persecuted  them. 


CM 


Ravens  have  long  memories.  But  even  ravens,  it  seems,  can  learn  to  forget. 
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Came  News  Patches 


Two  new  pstcheo  to  commemo- 
rate the  7bth  annlveroary  of 
Game  Newe  are  now  available. 

The  flrot  in  what  will  become  a 
eeriee  of  Field  Note  patcheo 
designed  by,  of  course,  Nick 
Kosato,  and  a “75  years  of 
Game  News'  patch  designed 
by  long-time  Game  News 
artist  Mark  Anderson  are  both 
sure  to  be  hits  for  Game  News 
fans  and  patch  collectors. 

The  4-inch  embroidered  patches 
are  $4.71  each,  plus  s&h.  FA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales  tax. 


Call  1 -888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 


Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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guest 

editorial 


Excitement  in  the  Air 

PICTURE,  IF  YOU  WILL,  a graying-haired  gentleman,  clad  in  his  hunting  garb, 
nestled  against  the  base  of  a gnarled  old  oak  tree,  scanning  the  bench  in  front  of 
him  as  a flock  of  turkeys  scratches  and  feeds  ever  closer.  Now,  imagine  that  sitting 
at  his  side  is  his  lO-year-old  grandson,  wearing  that  half-smile  so  ever-present  when 
a young  lad  is  spending  time  with  someone  he  admires  and  respects  so  much.  The 
old  man  whispers  words  of  guidance  and  encouragement  as  the  youngster  slowly 
raises  his  gun,  eases  off  the  safety,  and  shoots  his  first  turkey  — all  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  his  elder  mentor. 

It  is  a wonderful  dream  come  true  for  both  the  old  man  and  the  young  hoy.  For 
who  else  would  be  better  to  mentor  a youngster  than  a man  with  so  many  years  of 
experience,  and  who  else  would  appreciate  the  guidance  more  than  a pre-teen  youth? 
What  better  way  to  extend  our  hunting  heritage,  teach  hunting  ethics,  foster  a healthy 
respect  for  our  great  out-of-doors,  and  promote  firearm  safety  than  such  one-on- 
one  time  together? 

For  now,  though,  in  the  forests  and  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  such  a scenario  is  only  a 
dream.  By  law,  a person  must  wait  until  the  age  of  12  before  becoming  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  hunting  experience. 

But  change  may  he  in  the  wind.  A newly  formed  group,  the  Youth  Mentored  Hunting 
Committee,  chaired  by  Ron  Fretts,  hoard  member  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion, recently  held  its  inaugural  meeting  with  the  Game  Commission,  specifically  to 
explore  the  questions,  concerns  and  ways  possible  to  create  youth  mentored  hunting  in 
the  Keystone  State. 

The  committee  is  made  of  up  12  people  representing  a wide  variety  of  interested 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  PA  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  United  Bowhunters,  Central  Counties  Concerned  Sportsmen,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  National  Rifle  Association,  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America,  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Quality  Deer  Management  As- 
sociation, Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation  and  Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters. 

PGC  Executive  Director  Vern  Ross  was  very  encouraged,  and  emphasized  that  some 
sort  of  mentoring  program  should  he  developed,  to  help  give  kids  a greater  opportunity 
to  hunt  and  develop  camaraderie. 

There  is  much  to  he  done,  hut  as  Ron  Fretts  stated,  “Youth  Mentored  Hunting  is  not 
a question.  Instead,  Youth  Mentored  Hunting  can  he  the  answer  to  many  questions 
about  hunter  retention,  ethics  and  increased  awareness,  and  can  make  very  happy  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  the  process.” 

What  form  this  initiative  might  take  as  it  evolves  remains  to  be  seen,  hut  suffice  to  say 
at  this  point  is  that  work  is  underway  to  further  help  youngsters  get  more  involved  in  all 
the  many  wholesome  benefits  hunting  has  to  offer  both  young  and  old. 

— Jon  Pries,  Youth  Mentored  Hunting  Committee 
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letters 


Editor; 

Just  read  “Game  Care: 

Field  Dressing  to  Skinning,” 
and  1 would  suggest  that  for 
archers,  before  you  reach  up 
into  the  chest  cavity  to 
remove  the  heart  and  lungs, 
or  to  wherever  your  arrow  hit, 
that  you  make  sure  you’ve 
found  your  hroadhead  and 
arrow.  I’ve  had  times  when  an 
arrow  broke  and  the  front 
half  was  lodged  in  the 
shoulder  of  the  animal.  And 
with  the  razor  sharp 
broadheads  available  today, 
make  sure  all  the  blades  are 
accounted  for.  You  could 
suffer  a severe  wound  by 
accidentally  grabbing  a hold 
of  one  while  field-dressing 
your  deer. 

D.  Kauffman 
Lakemont 

Editor: 

Connie  Mertz’s  September 
Fun  Games,  “What  About 
State  Game  Lands,”  was  not 
as  challenging  as  usual, 
because  I knew  some  of  the 
answers  by  cheating. 

Turns  out,  the  day  Game 
News  arrived  I had  just  read 
in  the  local  newspaper  about 
the  Game  Commission  paying 
$1.7  million  in  lieu  of  taxes 
on  1.4  million  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands.  Connie  was 
more  precise  with  the  acreage, 
though;  1,420,869  acres. 

j.  Stuff 
Mercersburg 

Editor; 

I want  to  say  a big  “thank 
you”  to  the  Northwest 
Region  office  staff.  In  j uly, 
home  on  leave,  1 called  the 
region  office  about  getting  a 
hunting  license.  The 
gentleman  was  very  polite  and 


answered  my  question  most 
professionally,  but  then  went 
on  to  say  that  I should  come 
to  the  region  office,  where  I 
could  get  a license  at  a 
reduced  rate,  being  a resident 
military  soldier  on  leave. 

The  next  day  1 went  to 
the  office  for  my  license  and 
was  told  that  the  gentleman  I 
had  talked  to  the  day  before 
had  paid  for  it.  He  wasn’t 
available  that  day,  so  I want 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  say, 
“thanks,”  and  to  let  everyone 
know  I had  a great  time 
hunting  with  my  friends  that 
day. 

See  you  next  hunting 
season. 

SSG  M.  Dehner 
B.aghdad,  Iraq 

Editor: 

Sunday  hunting  is  again 
in  the  wind.  I’m  against  it; 
Sunday  is  a day  of  rest  and 
worship. 

Thanks  for  the  opportu- 
nity and  freedom  to  express 
my  values. 

A.  Bobb 

WOODWARLI 

Editor: 

I would  like  to  thank  all  ot 
you  for  the  special  day  junior 
hunters  received  for  spring 
turkey  hunting.  This  is  my 
first  year  hunting,  and 
although  I didn’t  get  a 
gobbler,  a hen  walked  by  me 
not  10  yards  away.  It  was  a 
nice  bird,  and  I hope  I get  it 
or  one  like  it  this  fall. 

K.  Heasley 
Leefer 


Editor: 

Keep  the  interesting  Game 
News  coming.  After  reading 
each  issue  I send  them  to  my 
son  who  is  in  the  Army  and 
now  stationed  in  Germany. 
He,  in  turn,  passes  them  on 
to  his  militarv’  buddies. 

Thanks  for  a fine  magazine 
and  keeping  our  troops 
informed  of  what  is  going  on 
hack  here  at  home. 

E.  Brooks 
Centre  H.all 

Editor: 

Last  month  (June)  I took  a 
bowhunter  course  at  the  Mt. 
Holly  Fish  and  Game  club.  A 
bowhunter  for  about  30  years, 
after  I finished  my  home 
studies  I thought  I would  be 
in  for  a boring  day  during  the 
field  exercises  at  the  club. 

1 was  never  so  wrong.  I 
was  made  to  feel  at  home  as 
soon  as  I walked  through  the 
door,  and  1 learned  more  than 
I ever  thought  possible,  from 
blood  trailing  to  proper  use  of 
a compass. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  1 
listened  as  everyone  in  the 
class  thanked  all  the 
instructors  and  shook  their 
hands. 

Again,  to  Don  Russell  and 
all  the  instructors,  thank  you 
for  your  professionalism.  In 
addition  to  all  that  1 learned 
about  bowhunting,  taking 
your  course  has  made  me  a 
much  better  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  instructor. 

J.  Myers 
Newblirg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Bear  of  a Lifetime 


By  Jim  Metcalfe 

As  told  to  Bob  Bell 


1 DIDN’T  REALLY  want  to  kill  an- 
other hear.  I’d  shot  one  about  a 
dozen  years  before,  up  in  Canada,  and 
I’ve  always  felt  that  one  hear  was 
enough  for  any  hunter.  Maybe  the 
problems  I had  getting  that  one  out  of 
the  blueberry  swamp  influenced  my 
feelings.  He  wasn’t  real  big,  but  after 
tugging,  grunting,  cussing  and  sweat- 


ing for  a couple  of  hours,  and  multi- 
tudes of  mindless  mosquitoes  feasting 
on  every  patch  of  exposed  skin,  memo- 
ries of  my  previous  “lucky”  hear  sea- 
son were  still  all  too  powerful.  So  I 
wasn’t  sure  1 wanted  to  kill  another 
one. 

“Btit  that  was  up  in  Canada,” 
friends  pointed  out,  “things  are  differ- 
ent in  Pennsylvania.  No  mosquitoes 
in  November.”  So  for  years  I’d  gone, 
lugging  my  rifle  up  and  down  Potter 


County’s  ridges,  sometimes  sweating, 
sometimes  freezing,  sometimes  tired  and 
hungry,  hut  — admittedly  — enjoying  my- 
self. Maybe  I just  like  to  hunt. 

Anyway,  on  Sunday,  the  day  before  the 
’99  hear  season,  three  of  us  were  in  camp  — 
Brian  Weller,  who  had  helped  build  our 
cabin  hack  in  1990,  my  brother  John  and 
me.  All  hunting  cabins  traditionally  have 
names,  so  we  gave  ours  one  — Camp 
Lowlife.  It’s  in  southern  Potter, 
three  or  four  miles  above 
Conrad.  With  a wood  burning 
furnace,  electricity,  two  bath- 
rooms and  other  amenities, 
it’s  a lot  more  comfortable 
than  the  small  mobile 
home  we  previ- 
ously hunted 
from. 

We  were  up 
early  on  Monday 
morning,  but  ended  up 
dawdling  over  our  bacon 
and  eggs.  There  was  no  rea- 
son to  hurry,  because  a heavy 
fog  made  it  impossible  to  see, 
filling  the  hollow  behind  camp 
like  clouds,  so  we  finished  a big  pot  of 
coffee  while  we  waited  for  visibility  to  im- 
prove. The  evening  before  we  had  decided 
to  hunt  the  deep  wooded  ravine  just  south 
of  the  cabin.  John  and  I would  hike  down 
the  Wildboy  to  where  it  met  Nelson  Run 
Road,  go  west  on  that  to  the  head  of  the 
hollow  high  point  and  drive  it  back  toward 
Brian.  He’d  be  waiting  on  a high  point  that 
gave  a good  view  in  several  directions 
through  fairly  open  woods  — the  kind  of 
country  he  could  cover  well  with  his  7mm 
Remington  Magnum  and  its  3-9x  Leupold. 
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We  had  enough  armament  to  handle 
anything  found  in  Pennsylvania’s  woods. 
Besides  Brian’s  7mm  Mag.,  John  had  his 
.30'06,  also  topped  with  a 3-9x  Leupold, 
and  I was  carrying  my  Mark  V Weatherhy 
with  its  3'9x  Bausch  &.  Lomb.  It’s  cham- 
bered for  the  .338  Winchester  Magnum,  a 
real  powerhouse  suitable  for  stuff  like 
moose,  elk  and  Alaskan  brown  hears.  I’d 
handloaded  some  Barnes  225-grain.  X-Bul- 
lets  and  carefully  zeroed  it  to  hit  two  inches 
high  at  100  yards.  That  meant  1 didn’t  have 
to  worry  where  it  would  hit  at  any  range  in 
Potter  County’s  woods.  The  others  kidded 
me  about  using  such  a load  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, wondering  why  1 didn’t  just  use  the 
.280  I carried  for  deer,  hut  I like  shooting 
the  .338  and  told  ’em  I’d  need  it  for  any 
bear  I shot  at,  as  I wasn’t  going  to  shoot  a 
little  one.  Actually,  I didn’t  expect  to  see 
a bear,  let  alone  shoot  one. 

So  it  didn’t  surprise  me  when  our  drive 
produced  nothing.  When  we  saw  Brian’s 
orange  vest,  we  angled  toward  him.  He  was 
sitting  on  a small  log  behind  a stump  that 
he  was  using  for  a rifle  rest. 

“See  anything?”  I asked. 

“No.” 

“Nothing  at  all?”  John  pushed. 

“Couple  squirrels,  three  chickadees.” 
For  Brian,  that  was  a speech. 

“It’s  almost  1 o’clock,”  I said.  “Let’s  go 
back  to  the  cabin  for  lunch  and  something 
cold  to  drink.  I gotta  get  out  of  this 
Woolrich  stuff,  too.  Sweatin’  like  a horse.” 

“I  told  you  this  morning  you  were 
dressed  too  warm,”  John  said. 

“Jeez,  it’s  late  November.  Supposed  to 
be  cold  — chilly,  at  least  — not  in  the 
70s.” 

We  climbed  the  ridge  to  camp,  and 
while  I changed  into  lighter  clothes,  John 
and  Brian  made  lunch.  Nothing  fancy,  just 
sandwiches  and  soft  drinks. 

“Any  ideas  for  this  afternoon?”  1 asked. 
I didn’t  have  any  suggestions  of  my  own. 

“Why  don’t  we  drive  back  the  way  we 
went  this  morning,  hut  go  farther,”  John 
said.  “Park  where  Schoolhouse  Hollow 


Road  goes  north,  and  hunt  hack  along 
it.” 

“Fine  with  me,”  1 said,  and  looked 
at  Brian.  He  nodded. 

We  finished  lunch,  tossed  the  left- 
overs and  drink  cans  into  the  trash  and 
got  ready  to  leave.  I noticed  the  oth- 
ers both  stuck  plastic  bottles  of  water 
into  their  light  backpacks,  so  I did,  too. 
Except  for  a candy  bar  or  two,  we 
didn’t  bother  with  anything  to  eat.  It’d 
be  suppertime  in  a few  hours,  and  we’d 
he  hack  by  then. 

We  all  climbed  into  my  truck,  made 
the  sharp  right  turn  onto  the  Wildboy 
at  the  end  of  our  driveway,  and  re- 
traced the  route  John  and  I had  walked 
in  the  morning.  “At  least  you  don’t 
have  to  put  it  in  four  wheel  drive,”  he 
said.  “Snow’s  hardly  up  to  the  axles.” 

1 snorted  and  even  Brian  grinned  a 
twitch. 

“You  remember  to  take  your  license 
off  your  Woolrich  and  bring  it  along?” 
John  asked. 

“Yeah,  1 got  it.  Got  a memory  like 
an  elephant,  never  forget  nothin’. 
Even  got  my  gun  and  three  cartridges.” 

“Your  .338,  I suppose.” 

“What  else?  That’s  my  pet  shooter. 
Gonna  take  it  to  Colorado  and  get  an 
elk  next  fall,”  I said.  (I  did,  too,  but 
that’s  another  story.) 

“I  wouldn’t  shoot  it  again  for  $11,” 
John  said,  apparently  remembering  the 
one  shot  he’d  fired  when  1 first  got  the 
gun.  “Kicks  like  a drunken  mule.” 

“Recoil  is  all  in  the  mind,”  1 said. 
“Never  feel  it  or  even  hear  the  muzzle 
blast  when  you’re  shooting  at  game.” 

“I  can  guess  who  told  you  that.” 
John  looked  at  a line  of  pickups  and 
Jeeps  parked  alongside  the  road  ahead. 
“Must  he  putting  on  a drive.  They’ll 
he  hitting  the  country  we  were  think- 
ing of.  Don’t  want  to  get  mixed  up 
with  them,  so  keep  going,  try  to  find  a 
quieter  spot.” 

We  passed  the  turnoff  to  School- 
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house  Road  and  a string  of  watchers 
posted  along  Nelson  Run.  We  kept 
going,  a hit  disappointed  hut  knowing 
the  other  gang  had  as  much  right  to 
hunt  that  particular  area  as  we  did. 
There  was  no  place  to  park  farther 
down,  as  the  road  was  just  a single  lane 
with  no  wide  spots. 

“Hold  it,”  John  said,  a minute  or 
two  later.  “No  use  going  any  farther. 
You  guys  get  out  and  climh  the  ridge 
on  the  left.  Spread  out  60  or  80  yards 
and  wait.  I’ll  turn  around  in  that  flat 
spot  just  ahead  and  take  the  truck  hack 
beyond  that  other  gang’s  vehicles, 
then  make  a one-man  drive  hack  to- 
ward you.” 

1 considered  his  proposal  a mo- 
ment, hut  didn’t  have  a better  sugges- 
tion, so  shoved  the  gear  lever  into  park 
and  Brian  and  1 got  out.  Before  John 
had  the  truck  turned  around,  Brian 
and  1 were  climbing  the  wooded  hill- 


side. We  were  nearing  the  top,  still  to- 
gether, and  I was  just  going  to  suggest  that 
one  of  us  should  drop  off,  when  some  dis- 
tance up  ahead  1 saw  a black  blob.  It  was 
bigger  than  the  usual  stump  and  shinier. 

1 don’t  remember  what  1 said  or  did,  hut 
Brian  stopped  at  once  and  looked  at  me.  I 
gestured  uphill.  “Bear!”  1 whispered.  “Shoot 
it.”  Technically  we  were  bear  hunting,  hut 
I’d  never  really  expected  to  see  one,  and  I 
don’t  think  Brian  did  either.  His  head  swiv- 
eled around  and  his  gaze  searched  among 
the  trees,  but  his  gun  didn’t  come  up. 

“Shoot!”  1 whispered  as  forcefully  as  I 
could. 

“1  can’t.  1 can’t  see  it.  You  shoot.” 

For  a moment  1 couldn’t  see  it  either.  It 
had  moved  behind  some  trees,  but  then  the 
front  half  of  its  body  appeared  in  a small 
opening,  and  without  conscious  effort  on 
my  part  the  .338  came  up  and  the  scope 
reticle  settled  on  the  bear’s  neck/shoulder 
juncture  and  I pressed  the  trigger.  I didn’t 
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feel  the  recoil  nor  hear  the  muzzle  blast  (I’d 
have  to  tell  John  that  later),  hut  the  hear 
collapsed.  1 reflexively  holted  another  car- 
tridge into  the  chamber  and  stood  watch- 
ing through  the  scope,  hut  there  was  no 
movement. 

I lowered  the  title,  thumbed  on  the 
safety  and  looked  at  Brian.  He  was  looking 
at  me,  questioningly.  1 don’t  think  he’d 
ever  seen  the  hear.  “He  went  down,’’  1 said. 
“Never  saw  him  move.  1 think  I got  him.” 

“Let’s  get  up  there,”  Brian  said,  and  30 
seconds  later  we  were  standing  over  the  big 
animal,  rifles  ready  in  case  it  got  up.  “You 
sure  did  get  him!”  Brian  said,  grinning 
widely.  I’d  never  before  heard  so  much 
excitement  in  his  voice. 

For  minutes  we  just  looked  at  the  hear, 
walking  around  to  view  it  from  all  angles, 
then  just  looking  some  more.  “He’s  sure  a 
big  critter,”  Brian  said.  Like  me,  he’d  killed 
one  bear  in  Canada,  but  I doubt  if  both  of 
them  together  would  have  equaled  this 
one’s  weight. 

We  laid  our  rifles  out  of  the  way  and 
attempted  to  roll  the  bear  onto  its  hack  — 
and  both  jumped  hack,  startled,  when  it 
growled.  After  the  initial  shock  I realized 
it  was  just  air  being  expelled  from  the 
lungs  — the  same  thing  had  happened 
with  the  bear  I’d  killed  in  Canada.  But  I 
couldn’t  help  staring  at  this  one  suspi- 
ciously. “Let’s  wait  for  John  to  gut  him,”  I 
said  finally,  and  we  both  sat  down  on  the 
slope  just  above. 

We  soon  heard  John  coming.  He’d 
heard  the  shot  and  couldn’t  help  but  won- 
der if  it  was  ours,  although  he  couldn’t  con- 
vince himself  that  it  might  be.  Now,  with 
the  indisputable  evidence  at  his  feet,  he 
just  stared.  After  a while  he  said,  “1  guess 
it’s  good  you  had  your  .338.” 

“J  im  was  waiting  for  you  to  help  gut  him. 
Claims  you’re  an  expert  with  a knife  and 
hatchet.”  Brian  held  out  his  hand.  “So 
gimme  the  keys  and  I’ll  go  get  the  truck.” 

That  was  the  smartest  decision  Brian 
made  all  day.  1 don’t  know  how  long  it  took 
us  to  get  that  critter  field-dressed,  hut  I do 


know  it  was  hard  work.  It  was  so  warm 
we  worked  in  T-shirts,  stopping  often 
to  drink  from  plastic  water  bottles. 
The  water  wasn’t  as  cold  as  when  we 
had  left  the  cabin,  hut  we  were  thank- 
ful for  it. 

Brian  was  back  before  we  finished, 
and  luckily  thought  to  bring  a strong 
rope.  We  tied  it  around  the  bear’s  neck 
and  started  pulling.  We  tugged  and 
tugged  and  tugged  some  more,  two  of 
us  on  the  rope  and  one  pushing.  For- 
tunately it  was  downhill,  and  some- 
times the  hear  would  roll  a little  on  its 
own,  hut  it  often  hung  up  against  a 
tree  or  in  a depression  in  the  ground.  I 
don’t  know  what  we’d  have  done  if  we 
had  to  take  him  uphill.  But  eventu- 
ally we  got  him  to  the  road. 

We  were  just  standing  there,  catch- 
ing our  breath  and  wondering  how  we 
were  going  to  get  him  into  the  pickup, 
when  three  hunters  from  Ohio 
stopped  to  look  at  the  hear  and  asked 
if  we  needed  any  help.  You  can  guess 
what  we  said. 

Even  the  six  of  us  had  to  strain  and 
grunt  and  groan  to  get  the  hear  loaded, 
hut  we  did  it  somehow.  “Sure  a nice 
one,”  one  of  the  out-of-state  hunters 
said,  running  his  hand  over  the  bear’s 
thick  glossy  hair,  and  another  laughed, 
“This  is  the  closest  we’ve  been  to  a 
bear  all  day,  hut  at  least  we’ll  have 
something  to  tell  our  wives.” 

We  thanked  them  for  their  help, 
and  then  drove  to  the  check  station 
at  Sinnemahoning,  where  the  hear  was 
weighed.  Its  live  weight  was  estimated 
at  almost  500  pounds.  They  took  a 
tooth  and  later  I was  informed  he  was 
approximately  6V2  years  old.  He  had 
no  previous  ear  tags.  In  April  2001,  at 
a scoring  session  at  Middle  Creek,  the 
skull  measured  19-13,  which  is  pretty 
good.  I know  bigger  hears  have  been 
taken  in  Pennsylvania,  but  I never 
expect  to  get  one.  In  fact,  I didn’t  ex- 
pect to  get  this  one.  □ 
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Mastering  Mega 

Bucks 

By  Don  Baker 


I HAVE  a theory  on  hunting  mature 
bucks  that  other  hunters  often 
frown  upon.  While  my  buddies  are 
heading  tor  the  deep  woods  to  set 
up  their  stands,  I prefer  hunting  the 
corner  of  my  favorite  goldenrod 
field.  Sometimes  1 even  set  up  in 
the  big  oak  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  I’ve  listened  to  my 
comrades  talk  of  heading  off  bucks 
when  they  leave  their  bedding 
areas,  or  setting  up  in  a bottleneck 
to  ambush  a buck  on  its  way  to  its 
feeding  area.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
for  many  years  those  were  my 
strategies,  too,  and  1 got  my  share 
of  bucks  during  the  archery  season. 


hut  it  wasn’t  until  I changed  my  strategy 
that  I began  taking  mature  bucks,  three 
years  in  a row. 

1 find  that  my  “open  field”  theory 
works  best  when  small  game  or  turkey 
season  coincides  with  the  archery  season. 
Turkey  hunters  enter  the  woods  early, 
well  before  daylight,  pushing  deer  and 
causing  them  to  change  their  normal 
pattern.  After  several  years  of  seeing  big 
bucks  move  out  into  open  fields  when 
pushed,  I planned  my  hunting  strategy 
accordingly.  It  has  not  been  uncommon 
for  me  to  find  more  than  one  buck 
bedded  in  an  open  field,  cautiously 
watching  the  woods.  For  example: 

The  afternoon  on  the  day  before 
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Halloween  in  1999  was  clear,  crisp  and 
cool.  After  what  seemed  like  forever,  1 
was  finally  able  to  get  away  to  my  favorite 
hunting  spot.  Usually,  nothing  keeps  me 
from  an  evening  hunt,  however,  my  wife’s 
car  had  broken  down  at  a most  inoppor- 
tune  time,  and  she  needed  it  to  get  to 
work.  As  one  aggravating  thing 
led  to  another,  1 remember 
thinking,  why  me,  why 
now,  and  1 tried  to 
convince  myself  that 
missing  one  evening  of 
the  season  would  not 
be  so  bad. 

Just  after  3 p.m., 
after  trips  to  town  for 
parts,  the  repairs  had 
been  made,  but  hy  then 
1 was  wondering  if  1 
should  even  hunt. 

Going  in  this  late,  1 
thought  1 might  spook  the 
deer  already  out  on  the  move.  1 
knew  the  chances  of  seeing  a buck  were 
slim,  hut  1 just  couldn’t  throw  in  the  towel 
and  call  it  a day.  1 decided  to  hunt,  if  for 
nothing  more  than  to  just  to  let  Mother 
Nature  work  her  magic  on  my  frazzled 
nerves. 

The  plan  worked,  and  as  the  day  wore 
on  and  the  sun  began  to  descend,  1 felt 
more  relaxed  than  ever.  In  fact,  1 was  in 
a Zen-like  state,  half  asleep,  staring  at 
one  spot.  An  avid  archer  since  17,  to 
me  there  is  nothing  that  can  compare 
to  a crisp  fall  afternoon  hunt.  The  sun 
on  my  shoulders  and  the  heady  smells 
of  autumn  make  me  feel  complete  and 
at  one  with  nature.  The  self-induced 
trance  quickly  vanished,  however, 
when  for  some  reason  1 glanced  over 
my  shoulder  and  saw  a doe  heading  my 
way.  1 quietly  rose  from  my  seat,  but 
not  really  expecting  to  see  a buck, 
because  1 figured  the  rut  wouldn’t 
begin  in  earnest  for  about  another 
week.  But  then  a deep  grunt  from  the 
corner  of  the  field  sent  a rush  of  adrena- 


line coursing  through  my  body.  And 
then  large  antlers  seemed  to  magi- 
cally appear  from  behind  the  doe, 
slowly  trailing  her  through  the  field. 
That  magnificent  rack  became  my 
main  focus;  everything  else  was  a 
blur.  Appearing  to  he  nervous,  the 
doe  stopped  and  sniffed  the 
leaf-covered  ground  near 
the  base  of  the  tree  that 
held  my  stand.  As  1 
stood  in  the  big  oak,  a 
suffocating  anxiety 
swept  over  me.  What  if 
the  doe  could  smell  my 
trail?  My  suspicions 
were  right.  The  doe 
reared  up  and  scurried 
around  the  tree  and 
into  the  dense 
woodlot. 

Knowing  the  buck 
vvould  he  on  alert,  1 
quickly  thought  about  my  next 
course  of  action.  Wanting  to  face  the 
buck,  1 tried  to  move,  hut  no  matter 
how  hard  1 tried,  my  safety  belt 
prevented  me  from  turning  around.  1 
was  filled  with  panic  as  the  buck 
moved  in  closer  and  closer.  Should  1 
stay  still?  Should  1 risk  spooking  this 
animal?  Deciding  on  a daring  move,  1 
turned  completely  around,  only  to 
see  another  buck,  one  1 had  seen  long 
before  — the  “Snow  Buck.’’  Even  in 
this  tense  situation,  1 recalled  my  first 
encounter  with  this  heautiful  animal. 

The  previous  year,  the  buck  had 
circled  my  stand,  and  after  picking 
up  my  scent  it  vanished  like  a ghost. 
The  Snow  farm  ( thus  the  buck’s 
name)  had  provided  a safe  haven  for 
the  buck  for  at  least  two  seasons.  The 
elusive  buck  had  become  a legend  in 
the  area.  Archers  and  rifle  hunters 
had  heard  of  this  trophy,  and  a few 
had  even  caught  quick  glimpses,  hut 
time  and  again  he  would  seemingly 
disappear  without  a trace. 


The  elusive  buck 
had  become  a 
legend  in  the 
area.  Time  and 
time  again  he 
would  seemingly 
disappear  with- 
out a trace . 
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I was  overcome 
with  delight  when  I saw 
him  again,  in  June  1999,  while 
scouting.  I had  crawled  on  my 
stomach  along  a trail  in  a blackherry 
thicket  to  catch  a glimpse  of  a lone 
deer  feeding  in  the  woods.  I began  to 
tremble  like  a baby  when  I got  my 
first  close  look  at  the  magnificent 
buck.  The  Snow  Buck  had  survived 
the  previous  hunting  season  and  was 
standing  in  front  of  me,  oblivious  to 
my  presence.  1 watched  him  until  he 
was  gone  from  sight,  and  did  not  see 
the  majestic  9-point  again  until  this 
afternoon  in  my  stand. 

As  the  buck  came  to  within  about 
25  yards,  1 brought  my  Jennings 
Carbon  Extreme  bow  to  full  draw, 
hut  a small  branch  blocked  my  shot.  1 
waited  patiently  for  him  to  step  into 
the  clear,  and  he  finally  did,  hut  just 
as  my  sight  pin  was  settling  behind 
his  shoulder,  he  turned,  ready  to  holt 
out  into  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  I pulled  the  trigger  on  my 
release.  As  the  arrow  pierced  his 
chest,  the  buck  hunched  up  and  took 
off  like  a rocket.  Finally,  after 
running  80  yards  into  the  field,  he 
crumpled  in  the  thick  sea  of  golden- 
rod. 

I felt  incredible,  having  just 
accomplished  a lifetime  goal.  After 
waiting  for  what  seemed  like  an 


eternity,  1 descended  from  my 

treestand  and  headed  out  to  find 
my  trophy.  Feeling  pride 
pulsing  in  my  chest,  I 
walked  to  where  the 
deer  had  fallen.  When 
the  beautiful  9-point 
rack  came  into  sight,  I 
tell  to  my  knees  and 
thanked  God  for  the 
wonderful  buck.  As  I 
learned  later,  the 
buck  was  three 
and  a half 
years  old 

and  weighed  200 

pounds,  and  the  antlers  grossed 

133  Pope  and  Young  points.  After  taking 
some  photos,  I noticed  something 
unusual  — the  buck  had  two  white  throat 
patches. 

As  months  went  hy  and  the  excitement 
somewhat  subsided,  I began  thinking 
about  going  for  another  big  buck  in  the 
upcoming  season.  My  hunting  peers  often 
tried  to  stifle  my  spirits,  saying  that  the 
odds  of  taking  another  mature  buck 
would  be  almost  impossible.  Due  to  the 
high  concentration  of  hunters,  and  before 
the  new  antler  restriction  regulations,  few 
bucks  in  our  area  lived  beyond  only  a 
year  and  a half,  and  those  that  did  were 
hard  to  pattern  and  seemed  to  he  most 
active  at  night.  Nonetheless,  1 was 
determined  to  embark  on  an  all-out 
campaign  to  outwit  another  mature  buck, 
and  prove  my  buddies  wrong  in  the 
process. 

The  2000  archery  season  was 
winding  down,  and  with  only  one  day 
left  to  hunt,  I was  on  stand  early  that 
cloudy  November  morning,  reflecting 
on  the  season  and  how  I had  dedicated 
all  my  efforts  to  harvesting  a particular 
7-point  buck.  My  persistence  had 
rewarded  me  with  two  shots  at  this 
magnificent  animal,  but  both  times  my 
arrows  were  deflected  by  tiny  tree  limbs.  I 
knew  that  I had  been  extremely  fortunate 
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in  getting  two  chances,  and  that  the 
probability  of  another  shot  was  slim,  hut 
after  all  the  time  and  effort  I had  put  into 
hunting  this  buck,  I was  committed  to 
finishing  out  the  season  in  his  territory. 

The  rut  was  in  full  swing,  and  it 
appeared  as  though  the  7-point  was  the 
dominant  buck  in  the  area.  It  seemed  like 
just  yesterday  that  I caught  my  first 
glimpse  of  this  buck,  and  I was  amazed  at 
how  he  managed  to  keep  his 
presence  a secret  to  area  .■/ 

archers  until  just  before  z 

the  season  started. 

I had  passed  up 
several  smaller  bucks 
in  hopes  of  bagging 
the  big  7-point,  and  I 
was  thinking  about 
how  time  was  running 
out  when  a slight  move- 
ment at  the  comer  of  a 
swamp  caught  my  eye.  A 
small  6-point  was  heading  my 
way,  and  hot  on  his  heels,  in 
all  his  glory,  came  the  7 
point.  I stared  in 
disbelief  as  the 
chase  drew 
near.  In  his 
attempt  to 
flee  from  the 
bigger  buck,  the 
smaller  buck  worked  his  way  directly 
toward  my  treestand,  and  both  deer  were 
oblivious  to  the  shadowy  figure  above 
them  in  the  hemlock. 

As  the  two  bucks  drew  near,  I brought 
my  bow  to  full  draw,  settled  the  sight  pin 
on  the  7-point’s  chest  and  released  just  as 
he  looked  straight  up  at  me.  The  arrow  hit 
its  mark  and  I knew  immediately  that  all 
my  hard  work  and  persistence  had  paid 
off.  The  buck  ran  100  yards,  staggered 
and  then  crashed  to  the  ground.  The 
previous  two  encounters,  when  fate  had 
intervened  and  I had  missed,  now  became 


fleeting  images  as  I waited  to  claim 
my  prize. 

This  magnificent  7-point  buck  is 
now  proudly  displayed  in  my  home. 
Field-dressed,  the  d'/z-year-old  buck 
weighed  160  pounds  — a fine  buck 
for  such  a heavily  hunted  area. 

I used  this  same  strategy  while 
hunting  with  my  hunting  mentor, 
Archie  “the  Archer”  Kalkhrenner, 
in  Illinois,  and  the  results  wete 
similar.  While  hunting  a hilltop 
field  not  far  from  a road,  I noticed 
several  big  bucks  watching  hunters 
as  they  left  their  vehicles  and 

headed 
for 
their 

treestands. 
The  deer 
would  bed 
down  in  the 
field  and  remain 
there  throughout  the 
day.  After  scouting  the  area 
and  patterning  the  deer,  I was 
able  to  set  up  in  the  right 
position.  Again,  I was  successful, 
harvesting  a beautiful  10-point  at 
the  corner  of  a milo  field. 

Field  hunting  can  be 
effective  during  the  rut,  because 
mature  bucks  try  to  herd  the  does 
away  from  the  threat  of  the  deep 
woods  hunters’  activities.  The  larger 
open  fields  with  dtainage  ditches 
are  some  of  the  best  traffic  lanes  for 
bucks  during  the  rut.  The  dominant 
bucks  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
the  intrusion  of  their  domain  in  the 
deep  woods,  opting  to  hide  in  the 
open  fields  instead.  So,  if  you’re 
wondering  what  happened  to  that 
big  buck  you  had  been  seeing 
earlier  in  the  year,  try  hunting  out  in 
a field.  It  has  proven  effective  for 
me  for  three  consecutive  years.  □ 
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Hunt  Those 
Bushel  Baskets 
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(Classic  Article  from  November  1973) 

By  Sam  Mossier 


Being  a confirmed  bird  hunter, 
I had  two  weeks  of  grouse  hunt- 
ng  under  my  belt  by  the  time  the 
regular  small  game  season  opened. 
Even  with  the  weather  against  us  it 
had  started  out  as  a fairly  good  year. 
Birds  were  not  overly  plentiful,  but 
we  found  enough  to  keep  us  inter- 
ested.  This  year,  as  every  year  for  the 
past  15,1  planned  to  hunt  grouse  that 
first  Saturday  when  all  the  bunny 
hunters  invaded  the  woods  and  fields 


for  the  first  time.  It’s  not  that  I’m  anti- 
social, hut  I do  prefer  to  hunt  where  there 
is  less  than  bus  loads  of  people. 

Harry,  my  hunting  partner,  had  been 
looking  forward  to  a little  pheasant  hunt- 
ing, though.  He  had  been  talking  up  the 
virtues  of  this  bird  for  the  past  month.  It 
seems  he  has  trouble  hitting  the  faster, 
more  erratic  flying  feathered  game.  My 
reply  was  always  the  standard,  “Anyone 
can  hit  those  ‘bushel  baskets,’  hut  it  takes 
real  skill  to  bring  down  a woodcock  or 
grouse.’’  I was  also  getting  pres- 
sure from  another  source. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  a 
fellow  worker  had  acquired  a 
German  shorthair  pointer  and 
he  wanted  to  hunt  it  on  pheas- 
ants. We’ll  call  this  fellow  By, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  his 
real  name.  By  had  been  train- 
ing his  dog  on  pheasants  since 
August  and  was  anxious  to  get 
some  birds  over  him. 

My  Brittany  is  a good 
pheasant  dog,  hut  I would  pre- 
fer to  use  him  strictly  on  grouse 
and  woodcock.  Those  long- 
legged  Chinese  chickens  will 
ruin  a grouse  dog  quicker  than 
anything  else  1 know  of.  How- 
ever, there  is  only  so  much  ha- 
rassment you  can  take,  and  I 
relented  the  week  before  the 
season  opened. 

The  shorthair  showed  up  full 
of  vim  and  vigor,  ready  to  show 
the  world  how  he  could  cover 
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ground.  By  went  into  great  detail  how  he 
had  been  working  him  on  a check  cord, 
and  for  the  past  month  had  him  working 
like  a pro.  Okay,  so  far  so  good. 

A flood  control  area  not  far  from  my 
place  not  only  has  wild  birds  on  it,  but 
also  is  generously  stocked  each  year.  The 
problem  is,  everyone  and  his  brother 
knows  about  it.  That  was  where  1 planned 
to  make  the  first  stop. 

The  dogs  ignored  each  other  on  the 
ride  to  the  field  and  even  when  we  pulled 
into  the  parking  area  and  turned  them 
out  there  were  no  problems.  The  check 
cord  was  dragging  from  the  shorthair,  and 
he  seemed  to  listen  fairly  well.  Maybe  it 
wouldn’t  he  so  had  after  all,  1 thought. 
Only  two  other  cars  were  parked  here. 
That  bothered  me,  as  1 had  never  before 
seen  less  than  a dozen  at  this  place  on 
opening  day.  Were  the  birds  no  longer 
here? 

Well,  it  was  time  to  start  into  the  field. 
We  stood  and  waited  for  two  other  hunt- 
ers to  finish  walking  through.  The  morn- 
ing was  cool  with  a good  covering  of  dew 
on  the  grass;  perfect  for  the  dogs.  The 
field  we  were  going  to  hunt  was  about  20 
acres,  and  the  only  thing  growing  in  it 
was  6-  to  8-inch  pasture  grass.  Not  a very 
likely  place  to  find  pheasants.  As  we 
waited  for  the  field  to  clear  1 let  Teller, 
my  Brittany,  start  out  working  the  edge 
cover  behind  us. 

“I  think  I’ll  take  the  check  cord  off,” 
By  said.  Famous  last  words. 

He  undipped  the  cord.  You  never  saw 
a dog  take  off  on  a dead  run  like  that 
before.  Back  out  on  the  dirt  road  and  up 
over  the  hill  he  went  like  someone  had 
scalded  his  tail  with  turpentine.  His  mas- 
ter, a little  red-faced,  turned  without  a 
word  and  started  after  the  dog,  mumbling 
to  himself. 

My  dog’s  bell  was  tinkling  in  the  high 
weeds  behind  us,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
working  away  from  where  we  had 
planned  to  hunt.  Because  my  partner  was 
closest,  he  walked  down  to  see  what  Teller 


had  found.  Then  I could  see  that 
stubby  tail  going  a mile  a minute  and 
that  meant  one  thing  — pheasants. 
Yelling  to  Harry  that  the  dog  was 
working  a bird,  I started  down  to- 
ward them.  Both  Teller  and  Harry 
were  moving  out  at  a pretty  good 
clip  now,  and  before  I could  get  in 
gun  range  the  familiar  cackling  and 
rush  of  wings  came  out  of  the  thicket 
ahead  of  us. 

The  bird  was  a rooster  and  looked 
as  hig  as  a battleship  but  pretty  far 
out.  Harry  was  carrying  his  “Long 
Tom”  12-gauge  pump  and  he  gave  it 
a try.  The  only  thing  he  proved  was 
that  his  gun  still  worked.  I marked 
the  bird  down  and  figured  on  put- 
ting the  dog  on  it  later. 

Calling  the  dog  in,  we  started  into 
the  grass  field,  which  was  clear  of 
other  hunters  now.  Teller  was  quar- 
tering hack  and  forth  between  us 
when  he  started  acting  hirdy  again. 
We  hadn’t  gone  three  steps  when  he 
had  his  first  point.  Not  wanting  to 
disbelieve  the  dog  we  got  into  posi- 
tion. Then  Teller  broke  the  point  and 
tiptoed  along,  holding  momentarily 
every  few  feet.  The  bird  was  running. 

Harry  and  I kept  on  each  side  of 
Teller,  trying  to  guess  where  the  flush 
would  come.  And  come  it  did! 
Straight  out  between  us,  going  dead 
away.  Harry’s  12-gauge  cracked. 
Nothing  happened.  My  16-gauge 
had  leveled  on  this  lumbering  giant 
and  when  I pulled  the  trigger  it  never 
occurred  to  me  the  bird  wouldn’t 
drop.  But  it  didn’t.  Another  load  of 
6s  from  Harry’s  12  finally  brought  it 
down. 

Teller  had  it  on  the  first  bounce 
and  brought  the  bird  back.  This  ap- 
parently was  a young  stocked  bird, 
because  its  tail  was  fairly  short  and 
the  coloring  was  not  as  vivid  as  usual. 
Also,  the  leg  spurs  were  short  or  un- 
derdeveloped, which  is  my  only  age 
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guide.  There  was  some  mention 
made,  by  my  partner,  about  someone 
being  unable  to  hit  a bushel  basket 
in  an  open  field  — rather  an  uri' 
called  for  remark,  1 thought.  Anyway, 
everyone  has  to  warm  up  a hit. 

By’s  shorthair  came  loping  along 
the  far  side  of  the  field  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  then  darted  out  of  sight. 
Suddenly  a rooster  flew  into  the  trees 
into  the  far  left  hand  corner  of  the 
field  we  were  in.  1 marked  it  down 
and  started  working  over  that  way. 
Before  I had  gone  a dozen  steps  I 
spotted  that  shorthair  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  field  from  where  1 had 
just  seen  him,  with  his  owner  ready 
to  do  him  bodily  harm.  Harry  and  I 
decided  to  put  off  going  after  the 
bird  and  started  over  to  see  how  the 
dog  and  handler  were  making  out. 
Teller  was  working  pretty  hard  be- 
tween myself  and  By.  Then  By’s  dog 
got  a whiff  of  bird  and  he  started 
hunting  hard. 

1 no  more  than  said,  “It  looks  like 
we  have  one  over  here,”  than  out 
went  a ringneck,  heading  for  the  field 
edge  and  safety. 

My  first  shot  didn’t  do  much  more 
than  make  it  move  faster,  and  while 


I was  taking  that  shot,  out  went  another 
rooster  at  a 90-degree  angle  to  the  first. 
By  had  missed  with  his  first  shot  and  we 
both  swung  on  the  second  bird.  There  was 
an  explosion,  as  both  guns  went  off  and 
the  bird  stopped  as  if  he  had  hit  a brick 
wall.  When  I picked  it  up  I couldn’t  feel 
a hone  that  wasn’t  broken  in  the  entire 
body.  Sportsman  that  I am,  I insisted  the 
bird  was  By’s. 

By  and  his  dog  headed  for  the  car  to 
get  the  check  cord,  and  Harry  and  I 
headed  for  the  far  corner  and  the  bird  we 
had  seen  come  down.  Sending  Harry 
around  the  open  field  side.  Teller  and  I 
worked  in  from  the  end  of  the  field,  hop- 
ing to  keep  the  bird  from  running  into 
the  next  county.  The  patch  of  grass  I felt 
it  was  in  wasn’t  any  more  than  two  acres 
and  that  poor  dog  covered  it  inch  by  inch. 
Not  even  a tail  wag.  I kept  sending  him 
hack  into  the  area  and  moving  in  with 
him  slowly.  Nothing!  We  worked  that 
piece  over  for  20  minutes.  I finally  called 
the  dog  in,  as  it  was  time  to  give  up.  When 
Teller  was  five  feet  from  me  he  hit  a point 
that  should  have  been  recorded  on  film. 

Now,  remember  that  the  grass  was  only 
eight  inhes  high  at  the  most.  I couldn’t 
see  any  bird,  hut  the  dog  was  stiff  as  a 
rock.  Turning  to  get  my  feet  into  a better 
position,  I scuffed  the  grass  and  from  un- 
der my  toe  came  the  fifth  rooster  of  the 
day.  Up  over  my  head  and  straight  away 
it  flew,  right  into  the  sun.  This  made  me 
take  a little  more  time  than  usual,  hut 
down  it  dropped  when  my  double  went 
off. 

That  bird  had  sat  for  20  minutes  while 
the  dog  worked  around  him  and  hunters 
stamped  the  area,  and  only  when  nearly 
stepped  on  did  it  flush.  That  was  the  first 
rooster  I’ve  had  hold  tight  in  years. 

By  now  the  sun  had  burnt  the  dew  off 
the  grass  and  more  hunters  were  showing 
up  hy  the  minute.  It  was  time  to  head  for 
the  mountains  and  the  grouse  hunting  — 
and  leave  these  easy  bushel  baskets  for 
the  others!  □ 
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Not  Enough 
Shells 


By  Samuel  Rob 


IT  WAS  1983,  and  after  three  years  in 
the  Army  in  Germany,  it  was  great  to 
be  home  and  able  to  hunt  again.  I had 
returned  home  to  western  Pennsylvania 
for  buck  season,  hut  couldn’t  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  with  my  younger 
brother  Steve  on  this,  the  last  day  of  the 
fall  small  game  season. 

It  was  a cold,  sunny  morning  when  we 
left  the  warmth  of  the  pickup  and 
uncased  our  guns.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground  to  help  us 
see  game,  and  we  didn’t  have  a dog, 
either.  On  the  bright  side,  because  we 
knew  we  had  to  get  into  the  heavy  cover, 
we  were  well  protected  against  the  cold 
and  briars  by  gloves,  heavy  canvas  field 
jackets  and  brush  pants. 

Steve  was  carrying  a Mossherg 
20'gauge  pump,  while  I had  a Savage 
16'gauge  autoloader,  with  a modified 
choke,  that  my  Uncle  Perry  had  given  me. 
I had  recently  purchased  a new  12 'gauge 
Remington  870,  hut  for  sentimental 
reasons,  and  despite  my  inability  to  shoot 
it  well,  I decided  to  use  the  “sweet  16.” 

We  were  hunting  in  northern  Butler 
County  near  Haysville,  and  our  plan  was 
to  work  along  a narrow  patch  of  cover 
near  the  old  Bessemer  & Lake  Erie 
railroad  tracks,  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
abandoned  Kinkaid  mine.  The  rail  line 
had  once  been  the  busy  Western 
Allegheny  Railroad,  when  the  Brady’s 
Bend  limestone  mine  in  Armstrong 
County  had  many  coal  tipples  in 
operation,  but  now  the  rails  were  just 
rusting  relics. 

Within  minutes  after  we  started 


zigzagging  back  and  forth 
through  the  scattered 
crahapple  trees,  a 
grouse  flushed  wild 
ahead  of  us. 

Five  minutes 
later  a rabbit 
darted  out 
behind  Steve, 
after  he  had 
walked  past  it, 
and  his  three  quick 
shots  failed  to  connect.  We  were 
off  to  a fast  start,  but  we  hunted  the 
rest  of  the  cover  without  seeing 
anything  else.  We  decided  to  head 
for  another  spot,  and  10  minutes 
later,  after  being  warmed  hy  some  of 
our  mother’s  hot  tea  and  sticking  a 
couple  of  apples  in  our  hunting 
coats,  we  headed  for  an  area  near  the 
Blackburn  train  tunnel.  The  railroad 
still  occasionaly  hauled  coal  from  a 
nearby  tipple  in  this  spot,  but  any 
vestige  of  the  train  station  that 
existed  here  in  the  early  1900s  was 
long  gone.  Much  of  the  area  border- 
ing the  tracks  had  once  been  part  of  a 
farm  where  our  father  had  lived  in 
the  1930s.  The  farm  had  not  been 
worked  in  more  than  40  years  and 
was  now  overgrown. 

We  had  gone  about  100  yards 
when  1 jumped  a hig  rabbit  from  a 
clump  of  grass  under  a dead  tree. 
Caught  off  guard,  1 missed  the 
hunny  twice  before  it  made  it  to 
heavier  cover.  Thirty  yards  farther, 
while  bulling  my  way  through  thick 
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goldenrod  and  “j aggers”  (a  western 
Pennsylvania  term  for  all  types  of 
briars),  1 saw  the  brown  flash  of 
another  rabbit,  hut  had  no  chance  to 
shoot.  Steve  moved  to  where  I last 
saw  the  rabbit,  and  jumped  the 
cottontail  again,  hut  he  missed  with 
three  quick  shots  as  it  darted  through 
the  quaking  aspen  trees  near  the  old 
farm  spring.  Minutes  later  Steve 
kicked  another  one  out  of  some 
heavy  cover  and  missed  a snap  shot.  1 
turned  and  saw  the  rabbit  cut  behind 
me,  but  with  my  feet  tangled  up,  I 
emptied  my  gun  to  no  avail. 

The  action  was  fast  and  furious, 
but  all  we  had  to  show  for  it  was  a 
bunch  of  empty  shotshells  and  warm 
gun  barrels. 

Five  minutes  later,  however,  our 
luck  changed.  1 heard  Steve  shoot 
and  then  yell,  “Got  him.”  A few 
seconds  later,  though,  a rabbit  ran 
out  onto  a narrow  path  through  the 
brush  in  front  of  me.  Flustered  by 
the  presence  of  Steve  s “dead” 
rabbit,  1 hesitated  and  then  shot  too 
late  as  it  scampered  into  the  brush.  1 
missed  two  more  times  as  the  bunny 
darted  through  the  weeds,  and 
when  1 noticed  Steve  hoist  his  rabbit 
into  the  air  for  me  to  admire,  I 
realized  the  rabbit  1 had  missed  had 


been  sneaking  away 
from  Steve. 

^5;;^  With  one  rabbit  for  16  shots  I 

quickly  calculated  that  barring  any 
improvement,  we  would  need  another 
112  shells  to  get  our  limits.  Not  only 
was  this  less  than  stellar  shooting,  hut  a 
quick  inventory  revealed  that  we  were 
almost  out  of  shells.  Having  too  much 
fun  to  even  consider  quitting,  I walked 
back  to  the  truck  and  drove  home  to 
get  more,  while  Steve  took  a break  and 
waited. 

1 returned  15  minutes  later,  and  as  I 
approached  Steve  he  jumped  up,  turned 
to  his  left  and  shot  twice.  Unknowingly, 

1 had  kicked  out  a rabbit  and  he  shot  as 
it  ran  through  a small  opening  behind 
him.  Apparently  the  action  was  picking 
up  right  where  it  had  left  off  before  our 
break.  Steve  finished  field-dressing  his 
rabbit  and  stuffed  it  into  his  coat.  The 
brace  of  rabbits  now  made  a noticeable 
bulge  in  the  back  of  his  jacket,  and  as  he 
pointed  out,  it  had  acquired  a sizable 
heft,  too. 

We  plunged  back  into  the  cover,  and 
within  10  minutes  I flushed  a rabbit  at  my 
feet.  Trying  desperately  to  untangle 
myself  from  the  briars  that  surrounded  me, 
I missed  two  quick  snap  shots.  Five 
minutes  later  1 kicked  out  another 
cottontail  in  a big  briar  patch,  hut  it 
disappeared  hack  into  the  heavy  cover 
before  I could  get  a shot. 

Although  we  were  still  seeing  plenty  of 
bunnies  and  getting  shooting,  hunting 
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rabbits  in  heavy  cover  without  clogs 
certainly  presented  a dilemma.  The 
rabbits  were  sitting  tight  until  practi- 
cally stepped  on,  and  when  jumped, 
they  disappeared  quickly.  I knew  my 
poor  shooting  was  largely  due  to 
hurrying  my  shots,  hut  quick  shots  were 
the  only  ones  I was  getting.  I was  also 
tired  and  soaked  with  sweat  from 
plowing  through  the  high  weeds,  but 
didn’t  dare  remove  my  gloves  or 
unbutton  my  jacket,  because  of  the 
protection  they  provided  against  the 
thick  briars. 

Next  we  came  to  a large  pile  of 
old  stumps  and  logs  in 
the  middle  of  a ^ 
large  cane  briar 
thicket.  Steve  said 
he  owed  me  one, 
because  I had 
kicked  out  a rabbit 
to  him,  so  I 
positioned  myself  off 
to  the  side  while  he 
worked  the  brush  pile. 

A rabbit,  unaware  of 
my  presence,  ran  out 
and  I shot  it. 

We  finally  reached  the  end  of  the 
cover  and  decided  to  walk  back  to  the 
truck,  across  an  old  pasture  that  had 
been  brush-hogged  a few  years  before.  I 
worked  a small  stand  of  sumac,  but 
didn’t  move  anything,  hut  then  Steve 
stepped  into  a corner  of  the  stand  and 
jumped  a rabbit.  It  broke  my  way  and  I 
dropped  it  with  my  second  shot.  It  was 


now  late  afternoon  and  had 
warmed  up  ccrnsiderably.  We  were 
worn  out,  but  rather  than  just 
trudge  back  ttr  the  truck  we 
decided  to  work  out  the  rest  of  the 
field.  Our  effort  was  rewarded  on 
the  last  pass  of  the  day  when  1 
kicked  out  a rabbit  that  Steve 
rolled  with  his  third  shot. 

What  a day.  We  had  seen  one 
grouse  and  got  shots  at  11  of  12 
rabbits.  Steve  ended  up  with  three 
and  I got  two.  Granted,  it  took  us 
26  shots,  but  given  the  heavy  cover 
where  we  were  hunting,  and 
the  fact  that  we 
did  get  the  last 
three  rabbits 
we  shot  at,  we 
felt  a sense  of 
accomplish- 
ment. We 
were  tired 
and 

scratched 
from 
bulling 
through 
briars  all  day,  but  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
our  efforts  had  been  rewarded. 

Today,  when  I think  back  on  that 
hunt,  I realize  it  was  one  of  those  rare 
magical  days,  but  as  anyone  who  has 
spent  time  in  the  field  can  attest,  it 
always  seems  that  a lot  of  hard  work 
goes  into  a successful  hunter’s 
“good  luck.’’  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Patrick  Sharbauch 

This  month's  cover  of  a snowshoe  hare  is  the  2005  Working  Together  for  Wild- 
life fine  art  print.  Sharbaugh  — who  designed  the  Game  Commission's  centen- 
nial patch  in  1 995  -—  captured  the  essence  not  only  of  the  elusive  snowshoe, 
but  also  the  northern  forest  habitat  where  it  lives.  As  in  past  years,  a limited 
edition  of  600  prints  is  available.  Prints  are  on  acid-free  paper,  image  is  1 5 x 22  V2 
inches.  Cost  is  $125,  plus  $7.50  s&h  (for  framing  add  $97.50,  plus  $15  s&h). 
PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 
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Life  is  not  a journey  to  the  grave  with  the  intention  of  arriving 
safely  in  a pretty  and  well  preserved  body,  hut  rather  to  skid  in 
broadside,  thoroughly  used  up,  totally  worn  out,  and  loudly 
proclaiming,  ‘Wow,  What  a Ride!’ 

Trackin'  Cats 

By  Larissa  Rose 

PGC  Educational  Specialist 


THERE’S  A LOT  of  places  I never 
thought  I’d  he.  Head  first  in  a 
dead  log,  for  example,  the  only  part 
sticking  out  being  my  legs  from  mid' 
calf  down.  One  arm  under  me,  and  one 
stretched  out  ahead  of  me,  groping  in 
the  darkness  for  a tiny  ball  of  fur.  An- 
other  unlikely  spot  is  crawling  on  my 
hands  and  knees  under  the  low-arc- 
ing branches  of  a sea  of  autumn  olive 
bushes,  imagining  I’m  the  elusive  crea- 
ttire  that  would  make  her  den  here. 
And  I certainly  never  thought  I’d  he 
busting  through  seemingly  impen- 
etrable walls  of  multiflora  rose,  trying 
in  vain  to  avoid  its  millions  of  biting 
thorns,  searching  under  fallen  trees  for 
the  slightest  depression  that  could  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  our  quarry. 

Most  people  have  never  been  lucky 
enough  to  catch  a glimpse  of  a hob- 
cat,  Pennsylvania’s  only  wild  feline 
predator.  It  you  ever  see  one,  you  will 
never  forget  it.  I have  an  extremely 
vivid  memory  of  a December  deer 
drive  where  I turned  to  see  a bobcat 
20  feet  up  the  mountain,  eyeing  me 
intently.  In  my  mind,  the  animal 
seemed  as  large  as  a German  shepherd, 
and  was  most  certainly  going  to 
pounce  on  me  at  any  moment.  After 
about  two  minutes  of  what  felt  like 
hours  of  an  intimidating  staring  con- 
test, the  cat  calmly  turned  away  and 
stalked  silently  up  the  rocks  and  out 


of  sight.  I know  now  that  the  bobcat  wasn’t 
very  big  — they  average  36  inches  long, 
and  the  largest  weigh  only  35  pounds  — 
hut  at  the  time,  the  cat  seemed  enormous 
and  to  he  just  waiting  to  make  me  its  lunch. 
It  certainly  made  an  impression  on  me,  just 
like  any  time  I’d  hear  one  screaming  in  the 
woods,  the  sound  like  a bawling  baby 
screeching  through  the  trees,  making  ev- 
ery hair  on  my  arms  and  neck  stand  on  end. 

Those  experiences  have  caused  me  to 
he  intrigued  by  bobcats,  so  I was  more  than 
eager  to  help  out  with  our  latest  research 
project  involving  the  nocturnal  hunters. 
While  studies  have  been  done  since  the 
1980s  to  determine  bobcat  density  and  dis- 
tribution, those  projects  focused  on  adult 
cats.  In  2002,  a research  project  was  started 
to  investigate  reproductive  characteristics, 
including  den  site  selection,  juvenile  sur- 
vival, and  dispersal  of  kittens. 

Each  year,  10  to  15  adult  females, 
equipped  with  radio  collars,  were  inten- 
sively monitored  during  late  April  and 
early  May,  allowing  biologists  to  locate  den 
sites.  Approximately  14  days  after  the  kit- 
tens are  born,  the  den  areas  are  approached 
and,  when  all  goes  as  planned,  the  kittens 
are  removed,  weighed  and  immobilized, 
preparing  them  for  a new  method  of  track- 
ing. Unfortunately,  nothing  is  ever  as 
simple  as  it  sounds. 

The  female  bobcats  never  sit  still  for 
very  long.  They  spend  a large  amount  of 
time  hunting,  and  periodically  move  their 
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The  bobcat  mothers  and 
kittens  are  tracked  using 
radio  telemetry.  At  right, 
biologist  TOM  HARDISKY 
uses  equipment  to  try  and 
get  a location  on  a female  so 
we  can  go  in  and  look  for  her 
kittens. 


AT  JUST  10  days  old,  the  kittens  look  a 
lot  like  feral  cats.  The  distinct  color  and 
markings  of  adult  bobcats  — complete 
with  spots  and  bars  — however,  is 
already  quite  evident. 


litters.  All  of  this  running 
around  makes  it  difficult  to 
pinpoint  a den  location. 

Long  days  are  spent  monitor- 
ing the  females  before  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  go  in  and  search  for  the 
kittens.  Timing  is  critical  — a failed  search 
will  often  result  in  the  female  moving  her 
litter,  further  complicating  the  search  ef- 
fort. 

The  first  year  of  the  project,  1 tagged 
along  on  the  first  den  approach.  The  area 
was  fairly  clear,  and  we  surrounded  the  site 
and  began  walking  in  from  all  sides.  As  we 
got  closer,  someone  saw  the  female  flee 
from  a large  hollow  log,  and  that’s  where 
we  found  the  kittens  — four  of  them, 
huddled  together  far  back  in  the  dead  tree. 

The  three  closest  to  the  front  were  re- 
moved without  much  trouble,  hut  the 
fourth  managed  to  squirm  its  way  back,  out 
of  reach  of  the  researchers’  hands.  All  in- 


volved decided  that  the  only  solution 
was  to  send  in  someone  who  could  fit 
farther  up  into  the  log.  As  it  happens, 
1 was  the  smallest.  Now  I’m  not  one 
to  readily  put  myself  in  situations 
where  I can’t  see,  can’t  move  around, 
have  one  arm  pinned  under  me  and 
rely  on  other  people  to  get  me  out. 
Throw  in  a hissing  furball  that  looks 
like  it  wants  to  buzz  right  through  my 
approaching  face,  and  it  becomes  even 
less  appealing.  But,  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence, 1 decided  1 could  give  it  a shot. 

Sliding  head-first  into  a decompos- 
ing log  was  not  how  1 had  pictured  this 
day  in  the  field.  1 had  to  have  one  arm 
under  me  to  keep  my  shoulders  angled, 
for  if  they  were  squared,  I wouldn’t  he 
able  to  fit  into  the  narrow  end  of  the 
log.  Bits  of  sawdust,  as  well  as  leaves 
and  twigs  that  had  been  drug  into  the 
den,  were  finding  their  way  into  my 
shirt  and  pants,  and  1 felt  like  1 had 
bugs  all  over  me.  It  was  darker  than  I 
imagined,  and  the  only  way  to  find  the 
kitten  was  to  feel  around  — and  fol- 
low the  hissing.  Those  outside  the  log 
were  pushing  me  farther  in  till  1 was 
up  to  my  calves,  and  once  1 was  able 
to  get  hold  of  the  hall  of  fur,  I kicked 
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for  them  to  pull  me  out. 

In  the  sunlight,  I no  longer  cared 
that  I was  covered  in  debris.  1 just  held 
the  kitten  and  took  in  all  of  its  fea- 
tures.  It  diefn’t  look  that  much  differ- 
ent  than  the  cats  that  inhabit  our  ham, 
and  now  seemed  a lot  more  willing  to 
he  held  than  those  wild-eyed  barn  kit- 
tens. Its  eyes  were  a beautiful  shade  of 
blue,  the  belly  fur  pure  white  with  dark 
circles,  and  its  sharp  canine  teeth, 
though  tiny,  still  evoked  a little  fear.  I 
could  already  see  in  its  fur  the  dark 
spots  and  bars  that  are  distinct  to  bob- 
cats in  Pennsylvania,  and  realized  how 
lucky  I was  to  he  holding  this  wild 
creature  that  few  people  ever  get  to 
see.  All  four  kittens  weighed  around  a 
pound,  and  it  was  determined  that 
they  were  probably  about  10  days  old. 
Then,  the  new,  break-through  proce- 
dure began. 

Traditionally,  the  tracking  of  ani- 
mals is  accomplished  by  outfitting  the 
subject  with  a radio  transmitter,  usu- 
ally on  a collar,  a backpack,  or  even 
glued  on  the  animal.  But  for  this  study, 
the  transmitters  were  surgically  im- 
planted inside  the  animals’  abdomens. 

In  a clearing  just  next  to  the  log 


Each  kitten  is  weighed  and  examined 
before  being  prepared  for  surgery.  Here 
TODD  HILLEGAS  weighs  one  of  the  tiny 
furballs  in  a pillowcase. 

den,  one  of  the  kittens  was  injected  with  a 
combination  of  drugs  to  immobilize  it,  al- 
lowing wildlife  veterinarian  Jay 
Tischendorf,  brought  in  from  Montana  for 
the  project,  to  begin  surgery  in  the  field. 
The  kitten  was  placed  on  its  back  on  a 
hoard,  and  its  legs  were  secured  to  keep  its 
belly  exposed.  A thin  tube  was  inserted 
into  its  nose  to  administer  oxygen,  eye  gel 
was  used  to  protect  the  corneas,  and  a pulse 
oximeter  was  attached  to  its  tongue  to 
monitor  pulse  and  arterial  oxygen  satura- 
tion. The  vet  shaved  and  sterilized  the 
kitten’s  belly,  preparing  it  for  surgery. 

I was  struck  by  how  a sterile  environ- 
ment was  created  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods.  All  of  the  surgical  instruments  were 
either  new  or  had  been  sterilized,  and  were 
kept  in  sealed  containers  or  hags.  Every- 
one involved  in  the  surgery  wore  hairnets, 
facemasks  and  latex  gloves. 

A tiny  incision,  less  than  an  inch  long, 
was  made,  and  once  I saw  the  size  of  the 
object  being  inserted,  I could  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  The  transmitter  was  only  about 
three  inches  long,  and  maybe  a half- inch 
in  diameter,  hut  when  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  kitten,  it  seemed  huge.  The  vet 
slowly  maneuvered  the  transmitter  into  the 
small  opening,  and  before  I knew  it,  it  was 
gone.  He  felt  around  to  make  sure  it  was 
placed  properly,  and  began  to  stitch  up  the 
opening.  I had  many  questions  about  how 
the  kitten  would  he  able  to  function  with 
such  a large  object  inside  of  it.  Wouldn’t 
the  transmitter  squish  its  organs?  How 
would  it  be  able  to  curl  up  when  the  tube 
seemed  to  take  up  its  entire  middle?  I was 
assured  that  the  transmitter  would  fit,  even 
with  all  the  organs,  and  that  the  kitten 
would  he  comfortable,  because  it  grows  so 
rapidly  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  that 
soon  the  transmitter  would  seem  small 
compared  to  the  kitten. 
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TODD  HILLEGAS  keeps  oxygen 
flowing  through  a kitten's 
nose,  while  biologist  MATT 
LOVALLO  keeps  everything  in 
place  so  wildlife  veterinarian 
JAY  TISCHENDORF  can  insert  a 
transmitter  into  a tiny  incision 
in  the  kitten's  belly. 

At  that  site,  it  was  deter- 
mined  that  they  should  wait  a 
few  days  before  performing  the 
surgery  on  the  rest  of  the  kit- 
tens, due  to  concerns  about  the  body  mass 
relative  to  the  transmitter  weight,  so  they 
were  all  returned  to  the  log  den.  One  week 
later,  the  mother  had  moved  the  litter  to  a 
stump  in  a brush  pile,  hut  only  three  of  the 
four  kittens  were  in  the  den.  It’s  not  known 
what  happened  to  the  fourth  kitten,  but 
the  one  that  had  been  implanted  had  com- 
pletely healed  and  was  doing  just  fine.  Sur- 
gery was  performed  on  the  two  remaining 
kittens,  and  they  were  returned  to  the  den. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  two  more 
litters  were  found  in  a brushpile  and  a rock 
crevice.  Four  female  and  two  male  kittens 
received  implants,  and  to  everyone’s  sur- 
prise, only  one  male  was  killed  by  a preda- 
tor — probably  a fox  — 10  days  after  it  was 
tagged.  All  of  the  other  kittens  survived. 

In  2003,  two  litters  were  found  in  rock 
crevices,  and  three  in  brushpiles.  Seven 
male  and  four  female  juveniles  were 
equipped  with  the  transmittet  implants, 
and  one  day  after  surgery,  one  of  the  kit- 
tens died,  apparently  of  hypothermia.  Dur- 
ing July,  three  of  the  remaining  10  were 
killed  by  predators,  and  in  November  one 
of  the  kittens  was  killed  on  a road. 

The  next  year,  1 came  to  realize  just  how 
intense  and  difficult  the  den  location  pro- 
cess can  be.  As  it  turns  out,  we  had  been 
extremely  fortunate  that  first  day  in  2002. 
1 joined  the  crew  on  the  last  day  of  tagging 
in  2004,  and  was  told  that  they  hadn’t  been 
having  much  luck.  In  the  previous  two 
weeks,  they  had  implanted  10  kittens  in 
only  three  dens,  and  it  was  becoming  ever 


more  apparent  that  the  juveniles  be- 
come mobile  earlier  than  anyone  ever 
thought.  It  seems  that  the  kittens  be- 
come highly  mobile  at  three  to  four 
weeks  of  age,  making  it  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  pin  down  a litter. 

The  day  1 tagged  along,  we  began 
by  lining  up  and  walking  through  a 
small  wooded  area  on  Armenia  Moun- 
tain, Tioga  County,  where  the  female 
had  been  transmitting  a radio  signal 
the  night  before.  After  about  45  min- 
utes, we  figured  we  had  covered  every 
inch  of  the  patch,  and  could  find  no 
evidence  of  a den,  so  we  moved  on  to 
the  next  site. 

Glancing  up  at  the  hillside  in 
Middlehury  Center,  Tioga  County,  1 
wasn’t  too  concerned.  But  once  we  got 
up  there,  it  was  apparent  that  this 
wasn’t  going  to  be  easy.  We  lined  up 
facing  a thick  line  of  autumn  olive 
hushes,  and  1 wasn’t  sure  how  1 was 
supposed  to  get  through  it.  I soon  fig- 
ured that  out,  as  1 dropped  to  my  hands 
and  knees  and  wiggled  my  way  under 
the  branches  of  the  shrubs,  often  ly- 
ing on  my  belly  to  get  through.  After 
six  trips  up  and  down  the  small  ridge, 
we  figured  the  den  wasn’t  there.  It  was 
speculated  that  this  area  was  a favor- 
ite hunting  grounds,  and  that’s  why 
the  female  spent  so  much  time  there. 

Later  that  afternoon  we  moved  on 
to  Montoursville,  which  is  where  the 
real  fun  began,  in  an  area  that  nor- 
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mally  wouldn’t  take  much  more  than 
five  minutes  to  hike  across.  In  this 
case  however,  the  entire  area  was 
thick  with  multiflora  rose.  We  all 
started  trying  to  break  our  way 
through  the  thorriy  plants,  getting 
snagged  on  its  briars  with  every  move. 
There  were  plenty  of  fallen  trees,  cre- 
ating shelters  under  the  canopy  of 
thorns  — perfect  spots  for  a den.  But 
after  about  two  hours  of  painful 
searching,  everyone  was  exhausted 
and  we  decided  to  call  it  quits  for  the 
year,  with  10  kittens  equipped  with 
transmitters. 

The  kittens  are  monitored  daily  by 
field  technicians,  and  at  the  end  of 
August,  all  of  the  kittens  were  alive 
and  well,  still  traveling  with  their 
mothers.  Depending  on  the  terrain, 
the  signal  can  be  picked  up  from  a 
half-mile  away.  The  previous  two 
years  of  the  study  yielded  several  in- 
teresting findings  about  den  site  se- 
lection, juvenile  survival,  and  dis- 
persal of  kittens.  Most  of  the  original 


Before  being  placed  back  in  the  den,  the 
kittens  are  examined  to  make  sure  they're 
healthy.  Here  MATT  LOVALLO  holds  a kitten 
while  JAY  TISCHENDORF  listens  to  its  heart. 

den  sites  were  located  in  either  rock  crev- 
ices or  brushpiles.  Within  two  days  of  our 
disturbance,  all  the  females  moved  the  lit- 
ters to  other  sites,  all  of  which  had  dense 
understories,  primarily  blackberry  and  mul- 
titlora  rose. 

As  early  as  August,  the  kittens  begin  to 
strike  out  on  their  owia,  sometimes  hunt- 
ing as  many  as  four  miles  from  the  mother 
for  a day  or  so.  By  late  fall,  however,  they 
have  left  the  mother  completely.  The  males 
have  traveled  more  than  100  miles  from 
their  mothers,  while  the  females  travel  less. 
Sometimes,  the  females  may  stay  in  their 
mother’s  home  range  for  a few  years. 

Before  this  study,  juvenile  bobcat  sur- 
vival rates  were  estimated  to  he  as  low  as 
33  percent  some  years.  While  this  has  been 
a relatively  small  study,  it  has  shown  sur- 
vival rates  to  be  in  excess  of  70  percent. 
Most  bobcat  mortalities  have  traditionally 
been  believed  to  he  human  related,  hut  in 
this  case,  only  one  kitten  was  killed  hy  a 
vehicle,  while  four  were  killed  by  preda- 
tors. None  were  taken  during  the  bobcat 
hunting  or  trapping  seasons. 

The  transmitters  used  the  first  two  years 
of  the  study  emitted  a signal  into  late  No- 
vember or  early  December  before  the  bat- 
teries died.  In  2004,  however,  new  trans- 
mitters were  used  that  shut  themselves  off 
from  midnight  until  6 a.m.  to  save  battery 
power.  These  are  expected  to  last  into  late 
January. 

The  study  will  wrap  up  when  the  trans- 
mitters expire  in  January,  with  three  years 
of  data  to  be  analyzed.  The  amount  of  new 
information  gained  about  juvenile  survival 
and  dispersal  will  he  used  for  years  to  come, 
and  the  hours  of  hard  work  and  sweat  will 
be  well  worth  it.  □ 
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“Revenge  is  a kind  of  wild  justice 

— Roger  Bacon 

Vengeance  of 
the  Bear 

By  Mike  Doherty 

Dauphin  County  WCO 


CRIMINAL  BEHAVIOR,  especially 
poaching  wildlife,  can  be  expensive. 
For  example,  if  a poacher  “jacklights”  a 
deer,  the  fines  can  easily  exceed  $1,400  or 
more.  And  like  other  crimes,  there’s  often 
a hidden  cost,  which  is  beyond  the  control 
of  courts  and  law  enforcement  officers.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  a poacher  who  paid  not 
a penny  in  fines,  hut  whose  life  was  ruined 
by  poaching. 

One  summer  we  received  general  infor- 


mation that  a certain  person,  we’ll  call 
him  Bluto,  had,  with  a crossbow, 
poached  a hear  near  his  home  in 
northern  Dauphin  County.  Bluto  had 
a reputation  as  a violent  individual, 
so  many  people  were  afraid  to  come 
forward  with  detailed  information. 
The  report  indicated  that  he  had  cut 
off  the  paws  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
animal  to  rot.  With  nothing  concrete, 
I decided  to  pay  a visit  to  Bluto  and 
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simply  ask  him  if  he  had  poached  a 
hear.  Sometimes  such  a direct  ap- 
proach  works. 

Bluto  had  a criminal  record;  among 
other  things,  he  tried  to  kill  a state 
trooper  a few  years  previously,  firing  a 
ntle  bullet  through  the  windshield  of 
the  officer’s  patrol  car.  He  spent  some 
time  in  prison  for  that,  hut  he  still 
made  it  known  around  the  county  that 
he  would  kill  a law  enforcement  of- 
ficer if  he  had  the  chance.  With  pru- 
dence the  better  part  of  valor,  1 asked 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Mark  Sweppenheiser  to  accompany 
me  when  1 went  to  visit  Bluto  one  July 
afternoon. 

Mark  and  1 drove  up  to  Bluto’s 
small  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Weiser  State  Forest.  The  yard  was 
cluttered  with  junk  and  trash,  and 
Bluto’s  truck,  a Volkswagen  pickup, 
was  parked  out  front.  We  walked  up 


to  the  door  and  knocked,  hut  no  one  an- 
swered. 1 knew  that  Bluto  also  drove  a 
motorcycle,  and  no  bike  was  evident,  so  1 
guessed  he  must  he  elsewhere.  While  wait- 
ing, we  noticed  a crossbow  and  bolts  in  the 
truck.  Also,  in  plain  view  on  the  front  win- 
dowsill beside  the  front  door  where  Mark 
and  I stood  were  several  boxes  of  ammuni- 
tion. 1 was  concerned  about  them,  because 
Bluto,  being  a convicted  felon,  was  pro- 
hibited from  possessing  or  using  firearms. 
There  was  also  an  archery  target  and  a 
treestand  about  30  yards  away. 

1 decided  that  although  we  had  no  evi- 
dence of  a bear  being  killed,  we  had  seen 
evidence  that  Bluto  was  in  possession  of 
firearms.  After  a few  more  days  of  investi- 
gation, 1 began  writing  up  a search  war- 
rant application,  asking  a judge  to  allow  us 
to  seize  any  firearms  at  Bluto’s  house. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  conservation 
officers  do  not  have  more  power  than  state 
police  or  any  other  law  enforcement  officer. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  courts, 
all  police  officers  are 
equal,  no  matter  if  they’re 
a local  municipal  officer 
or  an  FBI  agent.  When  ap- 
plying for  a search  war- 
rant, conservation  officers 
have  to  go  through  the 
same  rigorous  process  as 
any  other  police  officer. 
Events,  however,  would 
soon  outpace  the  grinding 
wheels  of  paperwork. 

While  1 was  working  to 
obtain  a search  warrant, 
Bluto  evidently  got 
word  that  we  were  inves- 
tigating the  poaching  of  a 
bear  and  decided  he  had 
some  work  to  do. 

Unknown  to  us,  a rot- 
ting bear  carcass  — minus 
the  paws  — was  stashed 
in  the  woods  about  50 
yards  from  Bluto’s  house. 
He  backed  his  truck  up  to 
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the  spot,  loaded  the  stinking,  maggot-cov- 
ered carcass  into  his  truck,  drove  a mile  or 
two  up  the  road  and  dumped  the  carcass 
in  the  state  forest. 

Just  before  he  moved  the  dead  hear, 
though,  Bluto  had  wrecked  on  his  motor- 
cycle, receiving  an  open  wound  on  his  fore- 
arm. Hygiene  wasn’t  high  on  Bluto’s  list  of 
priorities,  and  probably  as  a result  of  han- 
dling this  decaying  hear  he  developed  a se- 
rious staph  infection.  A few  days  after  Bluto 
moved  the  hear,  his  neigh- 
bors found  him  face 
down  in  the  front  door 
of  his  house,  flies  buzz- 
ing around  his  body. 

They  called  the  police, 
who  summoned  an  am- 
bulance, and  Bluto  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Intensive  Care 
Unit. 

A few  days  later,  I decided  to  have  a 
chat  with  Bluto  in  the  hospital,  once  his 
condition  was  stabilized  and  his  doctor  ap- 
proved my  visit. 

“Look,  I’m  not  here  to  ruin  your  life  over 
a bear,”  I told  him.  “Just  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened. If  you’re  straight  with  me.  I’ll  be 
straight  with  you.” 

Bluto  looked  at  me  briefly  and  then  his 
eyes  locked  on  my  bolstered  sidearm.  His 
right  arm  lifted  from  the  bed,  fingers  flex- 
ing. “Don’t  know  nothing  about  no  hear, 
sir,”  he  said,  his  voice  lisping  though  his 
missing  front  teeth,  as  he  continued  to  fo- 
cus on  my  sidearm. 

I knew  that  every  year  a significant 
number  of  police  officers  are  killed  with 
their  own  sidearms,  and  1 had  no  inten- 
tion of  adding  to  that  statistic,  despite 
Bluto  being  bedridden.  After  all,  he  had 
tried  to  kill  a trooper,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  kill  an  officer  if  he  had  the  chance. 

I made  sute  my  gun  was  out  of  reach 
and  continued  chatting.  I told  him  I knew 
he  had  bigger  problems  than  a fine  from 
the  Game  Commission,  and  that  I could 


respect  a man  who  made  a mistake  and 
admitted  it.  “Work  with  me  and  I’ll 
work  with  you,”  I said. 

“Don’t  know  nothing  ’bout  no 
hear,”  was  all  he  said,  looking  at  my 
gun  and  clenching  his  fists  in  the  air. 

The  interview  was  pointless,  either 
because  the  staph  infection  had  af- 
fected his  thinking  or  because  he 
thought  he  could  get  away  with  it.  I 
wished  him  good  luck  and  left. 

I went  hack  to  Plan  A and 
asked  for  a search  warrant 
for  Bluto’s  house.  The 
judge  approved  the 
warrant,  and  WCO  Ja- 
son DeCoskey  and  I 
went  to  serve  the  war- 
rant at  Bluto’s  house. 
Because  Bluto  was 
laid  up  with  a staph  in- 
fection, Jason  and  I made 
sure  we  had  surgical  masks 
and  gloves  when  we  went  to  Bluto’s 
house. 

As  it  turned  out,  there  were  other 
reasons  why  the  masks  and  gloves  were 
needed.  The  stench  inside  Bluto’s 
house  was  awful.  Rotting  food  and 
garbage  w'as  everywhere.  A carton  of 
eggs  was  under  the  sofa.  Maggots  and 
sowbugs  crawled  and  scurried  away 
when  we  opened  cabinets  and  moved 
bags  of  trash  and  piles  of  dirty  laun- 
dry. An  unexpected  and  disturbing 
discovery  was  several  women’s  purses. 

Jason  and  I took  frequent  breaks  for 
air,  lifting  our  masks  and  gulping  down 
fresh  air  before  plunging  back  into  the 
dark,  filthy  house.  The  crossbow  had 
vanished,  and  no  guns  were  evident, 
although  ammunition  for  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  firearms  was  found. 
More  importantly,  we  found  evidence 
of  turkeys,  hears  and  deer  killed  un- 
lawfully. There  were  several  bloody 
knives  and  bloody  flashlights.  The  in- 
side of  Bluto’s  truck  was  filled  with 
fresh  deer  hair  and  bloodstains.  Bones 
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and  feathers  littered  the  yard.  A short 
distance  from  the  house  we  found  a 
large  stain  on  the  ground,  ringed  with 
hear  hair.  It  was  clear  that  we  had 
come  upon  a major  poacher  in  north- 
ern Dauphin  County. 

While  we  were  searching  the  house 
several  people  driving  by  stopped  to 
look  at  the  crime  scene  tape  stretched 
across  the  yard.  Nearly  all  of  them 
expressed  approval  and  appreciation 
for  what  we  were  doing,  even  giving 
us  thumbs-up  signs.  “It’s  about  time 
that  guy  finally  got  caught,”  one  pass- 
erby said. 

We  seized  the  bloody  knives  and 
flashlights,  ammunition,  bones  and 
feathers,  and  took  samples  of  blood 
from  the  truck.  We  locked  up  the 
house  and  left  a copy  of  the  warrant 
and  receipt  for  seized  property  taped 
to  the  front  door.  I went  home,  threw 
my  uniform  in  the  laundry  and 
scrubbed  my  boots  with  disinfectant. 
I packaged  up  the  evidence  for  lab 
analysis  and  typed  up  citations  for  kill- 
ing a bear,  deer  and  turkeys  out  of  sea- 
son, without  a license,  and  in  safety 


zones.  I brought  them  down  to  the  local 
district  justice  and  began  preparing  for  a 
trial. 

Meanwhile,  Bluto  was  having  addi- 
tional problems.  Driving  by  his  house  a few 
days  later  I noticed  another  document 
taped  to  the  door  beside  my  search  war- 
rant — a delinquent  tax  notice  from  the 
county.  While  Bluto  was  recuperating  in 
the  hospital,  the  county  auctioned  off  his 
house  and  the  new  owners  subsequently 
bulldozed  it. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I found  an  envelope 
from  the  local  court  in  my  mailbox.  Ex- 
pecting to  find  that  a trial  date  had  been 
set  for  Bluto’s  poaching  offenses,  the  en- 
velope instead  contained  each  citation  I 
had  filed  against  Bluto,  with  the  words 
“Charges  dismissed  due  to  indigency”  writ- 
ten across  them. 

I was  stunned.  Charges  dismissed?  Was 
there  to  be  no  reckoning?  The  word  around 
the  county  was  that  Bluto  would  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a state  hospital,  unable  to 
care  for  himself.  Bluto  is  back  now,  how- 
ever, wandering  around  the  county,  living 
in  his  truck,  or  in  borrowed  and  temporary 
housing.  He’s  in  had  shape,  walking  with  a 
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severe  limp,  his  limbs  twisted  as  a result  of 
his  staph  infection.  People  still  call  me  up 
and  give  me  information  about  him  in  hesi- 
tant and  frightened  voices,  telling  me  he’s 
poaching  with  a pistol  over  here,  using  a 
crossbow  over  there,  and  so  on.  “Why 
didn’t  you  do  anything  about  that  hear/ 
Why  did  you  let  him  get  away  with  it?”  they 
ask. 

“It’s  a long  story,”  I say.  I wonder  if  he 
really  did  get  away  with  it,  though,  with 
his  house  gone  and  his  health  destroyed  as 
a result  of  his  crime.  Maybe  there  is  an- 
other reckoning  besides  the  legal  system. 
Maybe  there’s  a justice  beyond  our  clumsy 


efforts,  and  the  hear  had  its  own  ven- 
geance. 

Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to 
bend  or  break  the  law?  Most  of  us  have; 
after  all,  we’re  all  human  and  it’s  not 
wrong  to  he  tempted.  The  line  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  a secret  that 
lies  deep  in  every  hunter’s  soul.  You 
sense  it  when  you’re  out  there  in  the 
woods  all  alone.  Nobody  is  watching. 
But  is  the  payoff  really  worth  it?  When 
you  cross  that  line  and  walk  that  for- 
bidden path,  you  don’t  know  where  it 
will  eventually  lead.  Bluto  thought  he 
knew.  □ 
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2003-04  Small  Came 
& Furbearer  Harvests 


By  Christopher  S.  Rosenberry,  PhD 

PGC  Wildlife  Biometrician 


Each  year  we  survey  a sample  of 
Pennsylvania  hunters  and  trappers  to 
determine  their  success  and  hunting  effort. 
Each  purchaser  of  a general  hunting  license 
has  a 1 'in-50  chance  of  receiving  a Game 
Take  Survey.  Each  purchaser  of  a furtaker 
license  has  a l-in-S  chance  of  receiving  a 
Furtaker  Survey.  Because  we  cannot  moni- 
tor the  harvest  of  every  hunter  or  trapper, 
we  rely  on  hunters  and  trappers  to  accu- 
rately complete  the  surveys. 

Without  cooperation  of  surveyed  hunt- 
ers and  trappers,  harvest  and  participation 
data  become  nearly  impossible  to  collect. 
Using  information  reported  by  hunters  and 
trappers,  we  use  standard  survey  analysis 
techniques  to  calculate  response  rates  and 
harvest  and  participation  estimates. 

In  recent  years,  small  game  harvests  and 


hunters  have  decreased  or  remained  stable 
(Tables  1 and  2).  Despite  declines  in  hunt- 
ers and  harvests,  hunters  today  are  gener- 
ally as  successful  as  they  were  five  years  ago, 
though.  Furtakers  and  furbearer  harvests 
have  remained  relatively  stable  or  in- 
creased since  1999  (Tables  3 and  4). 

On  this  survey  we  included  six  opinion 
questions  that  covered  several  manage- 
ment issues  related  to  pheasant  hunting 
and  goose  hunting  (Table  5).  A quarter  or 
more  of  all  hunters  were  undecided  in  their 
responses  to  the  six  questions. 

For  those  who  did  have  an  opinion, 
most  supported  either  sex  pheasant  hunt- 
ing on  State  Game  Lands,  either  sex  pheas- 
ant hunting  on  marginal  habitats,  and  sev- 
eral possible  season  changes  for  Canada 
goose  and  snow  goose  hunting. 


Table  1.  Harvest  by  species,  1999-2003 


Year 

Rabbit 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant^ 

Woodcock 

QuaiP 

1999 

715,862 

177,355 

1,236,108 

211,257 

25,704 

3,938 

2000 

770,841 

145,525 

1,276,009 

233,537 

31,199 

4,373 

2001 

701,551 

159,610 

1,276,603 

244,282 

32,504 

4,276 

2002 

602,234 

118,577 

1,002,309 

205,696 

31,167 

1,064 

2003 

588,310 

106,587 

1,063,996 

234,196 

42,434 

2,059 

Year 

Dove 

Hare 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1999 

519,116 

2,412 

1,117,970 

209,273 

2000 

478,602 

1,747 

1,191,114 

219,773 

2001 

460,971 

4,584 

1,187,114 

195,273 

2002 

462,538 

1,369 

1,267,265 

217,068 

2003 

500,980 

1,908 

1,171,888 

207,707 

Estimates  exclude  harvest  on  shooting  preserves. 
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Table  2.  Number  of  hunters,  by  species,  1999-2003 


Year 

Rabbit 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant^ 

Woodcock 

Quaih 

1999 

221,179 

174,576 

238,887 

142,142 

12,212 

1,550 

2000 

229,906 

162,073 

238,540 

149,260 

12,977 

1,870 

2001 

213,295 

161,186 

231,436 

146,751 

14,411 

2,029 

2002 

195,078 

149,106 

201,694 

123,879 

12,652 

1,342 

2003 

181,426 

134,115 

199,922 

130,676 

15,321 

3,518 

Year 

Dove 

Hare 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1999 

49,551 

4,379 

90,853 

29,131 

2000 

52,496 

3,666 

99,294 

29,371 

2001 

51,144 

4,930 

99,787 

33,343 

2002 

50,883 

3,818 

91,149 

28,470 

2003 

46,580 

5,091 

92,986 

27,591 

Estimates  don't  include  number  of  hunters  on  shooting  preserves. 


Table  3.  Number  of  furtakers,  by  species,  1999-2003 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red 

Fox 

Gray 

Fox 

Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote^ 

Weasel 

1999 

7,555 

3,230 

6,996 

6,061 

2,653 

1,718 

2,152 

28,265 

392 

2000 

6,996 

3,121 

7,280 

6,353 

2,870 

1,750 

2,026 

28,270 

509 

2001 

7,935 

3,997 

8,234 

6,938 

3,180 

2,036 

2,587 

36,249 

619 

2002 

7,295 

3,287 

8,022 

6,494 

3,434 

2,116 

2,433 

28,535 

676 

2003 

7,292 

3,362 

6,998 

5,547 

3,585 

2,132 

2,305 

29,048 

453 

Combines  estimates  from  Game  Take  Survey  and  Furtaker  Survey. 

Estimates  are  minimum  estimates  that  do  not  account  for  combination  licenses. 


Table  4.  Harvest  of  furbearers,  1999-2003 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red 

Fox 

Gray 

Fox  Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote^ 

Weasel 

1999 

96,270 

88,426 

34,297 

21,762 

28,950 

6,853 

12,512 

8,797 

336 

2000 

97,509 

79,933 

30,893 

20,096 

25,062 

7,248 

7,980 

10,160 

313 

2001 

121,810 

121,994 

33,003 

23,275 

27,192 

9,245 

13,214 

12,363 

815 

2002 

106,485 

75,340 

33,007 

18,805 

34,787 

7,207 

10,069 

11,444 

406 

2003 

104,781 

71,368 

31,592 

15,956 

33,760 

9,319 

6,494 

11,697 

359 

Combines  estimates  from  the  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys. 

Estimates  are  minimum  estimates  that  do  not  account  for  combination  licenses. 


Table  5.  Responses  to  opinion  questions  on  2003-04  Game  Take  Survey 


Strongly 

Question  Support 

Support 

Undecided 

Against 

Strongly 

Against 

1 . Either  sex  pheasant  hunting  on  all  SGL. 

22% 

28% 

26% 

14% 

9% 

2.  Expanding  either  sex  pheasant  hunting  in 

20% 

30% 

30% 

13% 

8% 

areas  with  marginal  habitat  to  increase  hunt- 
ing opportunities  of  PGC  raised  pheasants. 
3.  September  goose  hunting  at  Pymatuning 

20% 

28% 

47% 

2% 

2% 

and  Middle  Creek  wildlife  management  ar- 
eas. 

4.  August  seasons  to  control  Canada  geese. 

32% 

33% 

29% 

4% 

2% 

5.  Spring  seasons  to  control  Canada  and 

30% 

32% 

30% 

5% 

3% 

greater  snow  geese  populations. 

6.  Hunting  a half  hour  after  sunset  to  con- 

25% 

25% 

33% 

11% 

6% 

trol  Canada  and  greater  snow  geese  popu- 
lations. 
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TIM  TACKED  the  shingle 
I into  place  and  slipped  the 
hammer  into  a loop  on  his 
jeans.  From  his  vantage 
point  on  the  ladder  he 
looked  around  the  yard,  sat' 
isfied  that  everything  was 
ready  for  winter:  leaves 
raked,  lawn  fertilized,  drive- 
way sealed,  deck  stained. 

Done,  all  of  it.  Replacing 
this  shingle  was  the  last 
chore.  He  didn’t  want  any  tasks  lingering  into  deer  season.  Beyond  the  neighborhood  the 
wintry  hills  beckoned,  and  now  he  could  concentrate  on  getting  ready  for  the  opener.  He 
climbed  down  the  ladder,  and  when  he  turned,  a small  elderly  woman  was  standing  there, 
smiling. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  startle  you  when  you  were  up  there.  We’ve  never  met.  I’m  Jean  Lubic. 
1 live  over  on  Pinewood.  Do  you  have  a minute?” 

“Sure,”  said  Jim. 

“You  might  remember  my  late  husband,  Harry.  He  passed  away  earlier  this  fall.  He  was 
walking  by  when  you  were  putting  things  out  for  the  spring  cleanup.  You  gave  him  some 
tires  for  his  Jeep,  even  dropped  them  off  at  our  home.  He  said  that  you  were  a hunter,  and 
that  he  talked  with  you  a long  time.” 

“I  remember  him,  and  I’m  sorry  to  hear  about  your  loss.” 

“Thanks.  The  reason  I stopped  by  is  that  I have  his  hunting  things  in  the  basement.  Not 
much,  just  some  clothes  and  such  and  his  gun.  If  you  could  come  by  and  look  these  things 
over,  you’re  welcome  to  them.  No  one  in  the  family  hunts,  and  I don’t  want  to  he  bothered 
with  trying  to  sell  it,  yet  it  would  he  a shame  to  throw  the  things  away.  Harry  took  such 
good  care  of  his  things.  He  was  even  working  on  the  gun  when  he  passed  on,  and  it’s  in 
pieces.  It’s  an  old  gun,  the  only  one  he  had,  and  I don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

“I  just  finished  here,  and  can  come  over  now,  if  that’s 
okay.” 

Jim  followed  her  over,  knowing  full  well  he  wasn’t  inter- 
ested in  the  old  hunter’s  gear.  For  Jim,  his  equipment  was 
important,  state  of  the  art  elown  to  the  last  detail,  hut  he 
hoped  that  he  could  help  her.  If  any  of  Lubic’s  stuff  was  in 
good  shape,  he  would  take  it  down  to  the  sportsmen’s  club. 

She  led  him  down  to  the  basement.  “That  wool  hunting 
outfit  hanging  there  had  just  been  cleaned.  You’re  about 
Harry’s  size,  and  I’m  sure  it  would  fit  you.  Just  take  your 
time.  I’ll  be  in  the  kitchen.” 

A spotlight  above  the  workbench  cast  a dense  thicket  of 
shadows  from  the  double  row  of  antlers  nailed  to  the  wall. 

Most  of  the  racks  were  above  average,  and  one,  a 10-point 
with  lots  of  mass,  was  outstanding.  On  the  workbench  was 
an  old  Remington  Model  14,  with  a .35  Remington  car- 
tridge case  headstamp  inlet  into  the  left  side  of  the  receiver. 

For  a 70-year-old  gun,  the  pump  was  in  fine  shape.  Harry 
had  taken  it  apart  only  for  a thorough  cleaning.  A cleaning 
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kit  lay  open  on 
the  bench,  and  a 
rod  was  still 
halfway  down 
the  barrel.  Jim 
scrubbed  out 
the  bore,  oiled 
the  rilfe  sparingly 
and  reassembled  it. 

The  action  was  slick  and  sound,  and  he  liked  the  immediate  sight  picture  of  the  Lyman 
receiver  sight. 

Inside  a cardboard  box,  among  odds  and  ends,  he  found  several  boxes  of  ammo,  a drag 
rope,  an  old  thermos,  a Marbles  Ideal  knife  in  a sheath,  and  a dog-eared  topo  map.  The 
coat,  a heavyweight  red  and  black  plaid  Filson  mackinaw  cruiser,  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, as  were  the  gray  wool  bibs.  A red  wool  shirt,  plaid  vest  and  a pair  of  recently  re-soled 
L.L.  Bean  pac  boots  completed  the  outfit. 

Jim  went  upstairs  and  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  as  Mrs.  Luhic  poured  him  some  coffee. 

“The  gun’s  in  fine  shape,”  he  said.  “If  you’d  like,  I could  put  an  ad  on  the  bulletin  board 
at  the  sportsmen’s  club.  I’m  sure  someone  will  he  interested.  It’s  probably  worth  three 
hundred  dollars  or  more.” 

“Please,  won’t  you  keep  it?  Harry  liked  to  return  favors;  let’s  just  call  it  a trade  for  the 
tites.”  She  poured  more  coffee  and  talked  about  het  late  husband.  “He  loved  his  deer 
hunting.  Eighty-three  years  old,  and  he  was  still  looking  forward  to  the  upcoming  season. 
He  had  slowed  down  quite  a hit  the  last  several  years,  hut  he  always  went  out,  no  matter 
what  the  weather.  We  liked  to  try  new  venison  recipes,  and  I’ll  miss  that.  Most  of  all.  I’ll 
miss  his  stories.  He  remembered  every  last  detail,  ftom  first  light  to  when  he  came  home. 
That  was  his  favorite  thing  — the  telling.” 


IN  STARK  CONTRAST  TO  Harry’s  basement,  Jim’s  resembled  a sporting  goods  store. 
The  room  was  subdivided  into  thirds  with  free-standing  shelving;  one  area  tor  shooting 
and  reloading,  another  devoted  to  atchery  geat,  and  the  third  for  clothes  and  boots. 

Jim  spread  Luhic’s  topo  map  on  the  table  and  studied  it  carefully.  It  was  of  a mountain 
nine  miles  north  of  town,  a slice  of  public  land  Jim  had  hunted  years  ago.  From  what  he 
could  decipher,  a hand  drawn  red  line  was  a route  Luhic  would  take  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  It  went  hack  in  almost  a mile,  terminating  at  a spot  that  Luhic  had  marked  as 
“Shelf  Rock.”  Various  “Xs”  marked  along  the  route  were  most  likely  deer  stands.  The  “Xs” 
closest  to  where  he  parked  were  probably  more  recent  stands  that  he  used  as  he  aged,  with 
the  last  one  only  two  hundred  yards  in.  Jim  could  envision  the  old  hunter  carefully 
walking  along  the  trail.  If  one  could  read  between  the  elevation  lines,  here  was  the 
complete  story  of  a deer  hunter’s  days. 

In  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  he  found  a black  and  white  snapshot  of  a young  Harry 
Lubic  posing  in  his  backyard  with  a big  buck;  stamped  in  the  snow  was  “ 1955.”  Jim  sat  for 
a while  holding  the  old  rifle,  staring  at  the  wool  outfit  hanging  from  a hook,  curious  now 
about  Harry  Lubic  the  deer  hunter.  He  worked  the  lightning  action  and  snapped  the  rifle 
to  his  shoulder  and  plastered  the  bead  on  a running  deer  lamp.  What  kind  of  hunter  were 
you,  Harry  Lubic?  Did  you  see  the  woods  the  way  I do? 

THREE  DAYS  BEFORE  DEER  SEASON  Jim  was  about  to  take  Harry’s  things  down  to  the 
club  when  he  had  a strange  notion.  A short  time  later,  he  was  dressed  in  the  hunting  outfit. 
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It  fit  perfectly.  He  turned  up  the  tall  collar  against  an  imaginary  wind.  Even  the  hoots  were 
comfortable  with  a double  layer  of  socks.  He  slung  the  rifle  over  his  shoulder  and  looked 
at  his  vague  reflection  in  the  sliding  glass  door.  The  old  deer  hunter  himself.  He  put  the 
Marbles  knife  on  his  belt,  cartridges  in  the  loops  and  the  drag  rope  in  a pocket,  then  slid 
the  thermos  into  the  rear  cargo  pouch  — all  ready  to  go.  It  made  him  wonder  why  he 
luggeel  a heavy  backpack  full  of  accessories. 

J im  looked  at  the  snapshot  again.  He  had  never  taken  a buck  that  big.  It  had  been  two 
years  since  his  last  deer,  a hit  of  a dry  spell  that  he  intended  to  change,  hut  his  had  luck  had 
continued  through  the  recent  archery  season. 

The  next  day  he  was  at  the  rifle  range  with  a score  of  other  last-minute  hunters  sighting 
in  their  guns.  He  had  shot  his  synthetic  stocked  bolt  gun  throughout  the  summer,  and  with 
carefully  developed  handloads  it  was  a real  tackdriver.  But  now,  here  he  was,  with  the 
procrastinators,  waiting  for  a bench  to  open,  anxious  to  sight  in  Harry’s  little  woods  rifle. 

Used  to  sub  minute-of-angle  accuracy,  he  was  less  than  excited  with  the  3-inch  groups. 
Not  too  had,  he  supposed,  considering  the  iron  sights.  Then  again,  he  had  taken  only  a 
few  deer  beyond  75  yards,  and  tor  ordinary  woods  ranges  the  .35  was  fine.  Besides,  it  was 
a joy  to  carry,  a mere  wand  compared  to  his  long-barreled  magnum. 

Finished  at  the  range,  he  drove  north  to  the  mountain  and  found  the  small  pulloff 
where  Lubic  parked.  With  several  inches  of  fresh  snow,  it  was  diff  icult  to  locate  the  barely 
discernible  trail  etched  into  the  steep  hillside,  but  when  he  followed  a double  set  of  deer 
tracks  for  a while  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  found  it. 

The  key  to  Luhic’s  success  was  simply  that 
hunted  a place  that  others  would  either  pass 
by  or,  after  gauging  the  angle  of  the  slope, 
would  pass  on.  Everyone  hunted  on  top 
or  down  below,  and  pressured  deer 
would  he  moving  through  or  find  ha- 
ven here.  Harry  had  discovered  a niche 
that  worked  nicely  for  decades. 

JIM’S  WIFE  WAS  PACKING  HIS 
EUNCH  the  morning  of  the  opener,  and 
when  he  walked  into  the  kitchen  she 
did  a double  take. 

“You  look  as  though  you’ve  just 
stepped  out  of  an  old  hunting  calen- 
dar,” she  said. 

Jim  smiled.  “Thought  I’d  try  the  vin- 
tage thing  this  year.  Old  school  deer 
hunting.” 

“Kind  of  like  a Civil  War  reenactor, 
hut  for  hunting,”  she  said. 

“Sort  of  like  that,  I guess.” 

She  filled  the  old  thermos  with  cof- 
fee and  handed  it  to  him.  “As  long  as 
you’re  having  fun.” 

Jim  was  intent  on  taking  Eubic’s 
route  all  the  way  out  to  Shelf  Rock. 

After  a while,  the  trail  became  rocky 
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and  the  hillside  steeper,  then  eased  up  as  it  cut  across  some  small 
flats  helow  a series  of  ledges  that  offered  excellent  vantage  points. 

At  full  light  he  was  only  halfway  there,  hut  took  his  time  when 
he  saw  three  deer  stealing  down  through  a finger  of  laurel  far 
ahead. 

There  was  no  mistaking  Shelf  Rock;  two  enormous  plates  of 
sandstone  had  come  to  rest  against  each  other  at  a right  angle, 
forming  a shelf,  of  sorts,  on  the  steep  hillside.  There  was  a seat 
of  stacked  stones  at  the  far  end  of  the  shelf  that  overlooked 
a progression  of  rihs  on  the  mountain.  Jim  settled  in  and 
watched,  the  rifle  across  his  lap.  A steady,  frigid  wind 
spitting  snow  angled  in  from  the  northwest,  and  he 
raised  the  collar  on  the  coat,  an  image  in  his  mind  of 
how  — minus  the  fluorescent  orange  hat  and  vest  — 
he  could  he  Luhic  himself  sitting  here  a half  century 
before. 

Several  does  trickled  through,  hut  Jim  had  no  antlerless 
tag  for  this  unit,  so  it  was  bucks  only  here.  A small  S-point  picked  its  way  around  him,  and 
Jim  watched  it  intently,  but  let  it  pass.  He  had  a sandwich  and  coffee  at  midmorning, 
while  being  entertained  by  a large  flock  of  turkeys  feeding  farther  down  the  slope.  He 
thought  of  all  the  hours  Luhic  had  probably  spent  here,  how  he  came  to  know  the  girth 
and  tilt  of  each  tree,  the  shape  of  every  rock  and  windfall.  When  he  heard  some  deer 
coming  hard  down  the  mountain  Jim  set  his  cup  down  and  stood  up,  gripping  the  rifle. 

The  last  in  the  group  was  a nice  buck  with  a drop  tine.  The  buck  was  moving  fast  and 
Jim  got  off  two  quick  shots,  hut  the  buck  never  flinched.  After  checking  for  evidence  of 
a hit,  and  satisfied  that  he  had  missed,  he  wondered  if  Luhic  would  have  made  the  shot, 
and  felt  as  if  he  let  the  spirit  of  the  old  deer  hunter  down. 

J im  remained  alert  all  afternoon,  and  when  the  hillside  fell  to  shadow  he  headed  hack. 
He  made  several  brief  stands  and  stillhunted  across  a brushy  flat  above  the  trail,  pushing 
some  deer  from  their  beds;  the  wool  outfit  absolutely  silent  as  he  eased  through  the  stout 
laurel. 

The  dome  of  the  sky  ebbed  to  palest  violet  and  the  leading  edge  of  a leaden  cloud 
bank  was  aflame  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  He  was  not  far  from  his  truck,  near  Lubic’s 
final  stand,  when  he  saw  a doe  and  the  drop-tine  buck  moving  through  a thicket.  He  had 
only  a small  window  to  shoot  through,  and  the  gold  head,  catching  the  reflection  of  the 
fiery  clouds,  stood  out  like  a miniature  sun  against  the  dark  chest  of  the  buck. 


A FEW  DAYS  after  butchering  the  deer,  Jim  took  a package  of  tenderloins  over  to  Mrs. 
Luhic.  She  invited  him  in  for  coffee,  and  they  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  and  talked. 

“Thanks  again  for  the  clothes  and  the  rifle.  1 was  warm  all  day  long,  and  Harry’s  rifle 
brought  that  buck  right  down.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you  could  use  those  things,”  she  said. 

“Now,  let  me  fill  you  in  on  the  details.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  brightening,  “I’d  like  to  hear  all  about  it.” 

On  his  way  home,  an  icy  wind  howled  down  the  street,  driving  him  deeper  into  the 
depths  of  Harry’s  coat.  For  a single  day,  he  had  walked,  quite  literally,  in  another  hunter’s 
boots;  seen  and  sensed  what  he  might  have  in  the  very  same  woods.  It  was  not  as  much  a 
reenactment,  he  thought,  as  it  was  a folding  of  time  upon  itself;  a transposition  of  two 
hunters  seeking  deer  magic  within  the  frame  of  the  winter  hills. 
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By  Richard  Tate 


IT  WAS  ABOUT  1 o’clock  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  fall  turkey 
season,  and  1 was  trying  to  maintain  a 
positive  attitude.  After  a week  of  hunt- 
ing  every  day  alter  work,  and  putting 
on  many  miles  the  previous  Saturday 
and  during  this  Saturday  morning  and 
early  afternoon,  1 was  getting  discour- 
aged.  1 had  seen  only  one  turkey  all 
season,  and  it  was  running  for  all  it  was 
worth.  1 was  hunting  my  way  through 
a maze  of  fallen  tree  limbs  and 
branches  that  had  come  down  during 
an  ice  storm  a couple  weeks  before, 
and  suddenly  there  was  a loud  cluck- 
ing to  my  right  and  a large  turkey  hurst 
into  the  air. 


1 had  begun  the  season  full  of  hope.  1 
had  seen  several  nice  flocks  of  young  tur- 
keys during  the  summer  and  early  fall  while 
trout  fishing,  and  local  howhunters  had 
told  me  there  were  birds  all  over  the  place. 
Knowing  this,  1 was  a little  lapse  in  scout- 
ing, making  only  a couple  excursions.  Still, 
1 was  confident  that  1 would  find  a flock  or 
two  in  areas  where  I had  encountered  tur- 
keys in  previous  seasons,  and  where  the 
howhunters  had  been  seeing  them.  It  just 
didn’t  happen,  though. 

1 had  begun  the  first  day  in  a section  of 
woods  that  often  harbored  turkeys,  blow- 
ever,  on  that  cold,  windy,  morning  the 
woods  were  overun  with  hunters,  so  1 left 
alter  only  a couple  of  hours.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  stayed,  because  1 found  out  a 
couple  days  later  that  some  hunters  there 
had  killed  a couple  of  birds.  1 prefer  places 
that  are  not  heavily  hunted,  however,  so  I 
headed  for  a remote  rocky  mountainside 
that  is  tough  to  hunt.  After  a steep  climb, 
1 settled  in  and  called  for  a while,  hut  after 
nothing  happened  I decided  it  was  time  to 
cover  some  ground.  I still-hunted  north 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  more 
than  a mile,  then  climbed  up  a little 
higher  and  worked  my  way  hack.  1 
jumped  several  deer,  and  in  a 
thicket  of  hemlocks  1 spotted 
the  lone  turkey  sprinting  away 
from  me,  obviously  having 
spotted  me.  By  3:30  1 was 
pretty  tired,  so  1 sat  and  called 
for  another  hour,  but  to  no 
avail.  1 eased  my  way  back  to 
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the  truck  just  before  dark.  It  had  been  a 
long  day,  and  I slept  well  that  night. 

I hunted  every  day  after  work  the  fol- 
lowing week.  On  Monday  I covered  a steep 
knob  in  an  area  along  my  commute  home 
from  work  where  I have  tagged  several  birds 
during  previous  seasons.  It  is  dotted  with 
grapevine  tangles  where  the  turkeys  often 
feed,  but  after  a dry  summer,  the  vines  were 
nearly  barren  this  year.  I did  find  fairly  fresh 
scratchings  of  a bird  or  two  under  a bar- 
berry bush,  but  the  turkeys  were  not  there. 

On  Tuesday  I hunted  another  area  on 
my  way  home  from  work,  and  a little  after 
4 p.m.  I struck  fresh  scratchings  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a sizable  flock.  I began  to 
follow  them,  hoping  to  catch  up  to  the 
feeding  flock,  but  at  4:30  it  began  to  rain.  I 
knew  I’d  have  trouble  getting  my  truck  out 
of  the  area  where  I’d  parked  if  it  got  too 
wet,  so  I abandoned  the  chase  and  hustled 
back  to  the  truck. 

The  next  evening  I parked  at  the  base 
of  a ridge  that  Tom  Mingle,  my  hrother- 
in-law,  had  been  urging  me  to  try. 
“Nobody’s  been  hunting  it,”  he  told  me, 
“but  guys  driving  by  the  fields  below  it  have 
been  seeing  a flock  of  young  birds.”  I 
scoured  the  ridge  till  dark,  but  couldn’t 
find  any  fresh  sign.  I theorized  that 
the  flock  may  have  been  coming 
out  of  a nearby  posted  area  to  feed 
and  then  gone  back  in  to  roost.  I 
realized  it  was  a long  shot,  hut  it 
had  certainly  been  worth  a try. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  I re- 
peated the  hunts  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  but,  again,  to  no  avail. 

Things  were  not  looking  very 
promising  as  I tried  to  decide  where 
to  hunt  the  next  day.  Daybreak 
found  me  ascending  the  remote, 
rocky  area  where  I had  ended  the 
day  the  previous  Saturday.  I made 
a large  loop  through  a section  of 
woods  containing  lots  of  oak  trees 
and  quite  a few  grapevines,  but 
there  was  little  feed.  By  10:30  I 
decided  to  head  home  for  a sand- 


wich and  then  try  Plan  B. 

Plan  B involved  a 2-mile  hike  hack 
in  on  an  old  forest  road,  to  an  area  of 
woods  where  turkeys  seem  to  go  when 
pressured.  There  are  grapevine  thick- 
ets there,  and  a steep,  rocky 
mountainside  where  the  birds  can  go 
hut  is  difficult  for  a hunter  to  climb, 
and  there  are  patches  of  laurel  where 
the  turkeys  can  hide.  My  plan  did  not 
involve  trying  to  run  a flock  down,  but 
rather  to  sit  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, above  the  grapevine  thickets,  and 
call. 

On  my  hike  in  I met  several 
bowhunters  leaving  the  woods,  and 
one  told  me  that  a friend  of  his  shot  a 
large  gobbler  there  the  week  before. 
“The  bird  weighed  18  pounds  and 
there  were  three  other  gobblers  with 
him,”  he  said. 

That  was  certainly  nice  to  hear,  hut 
I was  not  overly  encouraged.  I have 
never  had  much  success  trying  to  call 
fall  gobblers  and,  besides,  those  birds 
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could  have  been  miles  away  by  now. 
About  a half  hour  after  talking  to  this 
bowhunter,  1 had  nearly  arrived  at  the 
area  where  1 had  planned  to  sit  out  the 
afternoon  when  the  turkey  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  story  hurst  out  of  the 
tree  limbs.  Normally  1 would  have  had 
my  shotgun  slung  over  my  shoulder, 
but  because  1 was  picking  my  way 
through  the  maze  of  limbs  and 
branches,  1 had  the  IZ-gauge  in  my 
hand.  Instinctively,  1 shouldered  the 
gun,  snapped  off  the  safety,  pointed  it 
slightly  ahead  of  the  airborne  turkey 
and  yanked  the  trigger. 

1 have  shot  at  close  flying  turkeys 
before,  and  despite  having  once  heard 
a rabbit  hunter  ask  how  anyone  could 
possibly  miss  something  as  large  as  a 
flying  turkey,  1 had  missed  all  hut  one 
of  them,  due  in  part  to  a tightly  choked 
gun.  So,  imagine  my  surprise  when  the 


turkey’s  wings  folded  and  he  came  crash- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  bird  was  a fine  18- 
pound  gobbler  with  a Ybi-inch  beard,  my 
largest  fall  turkey  ever.  As  1 smoothed  its 
feathers,  1 noticed  a green  fringe  at  the  tips 
of  the  wing  feathers,  something  1 had  never 
seen  on  any  turkey  1 had  ever  killed.  When 
1 cleaned  the  tom  later,  1 found  his  crop 
was  full  of  insects  — no  acorns  or  grapes, 
reinforcing  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to 
he  virtually  no  mast  anywhere  on  the  lo- 
cal mountains  and  ridges. 

After  1 had  tagged  and  was  carrying  the 
gobbler  from  the  woods,  1 reflected  on  the 
kill.  Had  skill  or  luck  been  the  major  fac- 
tor in  my  success?  True,  1 had  hunted  per- 
sistently, which  is  probably  my  best  trait 
as  a hunter.  However,  luck  had  been  the 
major  reason  that  1 had  killed  the  fine  gob- 
bler on  that  cold  sunny  Saturday  in  No- 
vember. It  truly  was  a burst  of  hunting  luck 
for  me.  □ 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

You  can  do  your  part  to  make  turkey  hunting  even  safer  by  following  these 
safety  tips: 

• Positively  Identify  Your  Target 

• Make  Your  Position  Known  to  Other  Hunters 

• Never  Stalk  a Turkey  or  Turkey  Sound 

• Assume  Every  Noise  and  Movement  is  Another  Hunter 

• Protect  Your  Back 

• Shout  "Stop"  to  Alert  Approaching  Hunters 

• Eliminate  Red,  White,  Blue  and  Black  from  Your  Clothing 

• Preselect  a Zone  of  Fire 

— Be  sure  to  read  page  33  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hunting  & Trapping 
Digest  for  details  on  turkey  hunting  safety  tips. 

Fluorescent  Orange  Requirements 

Fall  Season:  Turkey  hunters  must  wear  at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  on  the  head,  chest  and  back  combined,  visible  360  degrees  at  all 
times  when  moving.  May  be  removed  at  stationary  calling  location,  providing 
a minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange  material  is  posted 
within  1 5 feet  of  the  location  and  is  visible  360  degrees. 

• Exception:  In  wildlife  management  units  limited  to  hunting  with  shot- 
guns and  bows  and  arrows  (WMUs  1 A,  1 B,  2A,  2B,  5B,  5C  & 5D)  hunters  must 
wear  a hat  containing  a minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  solid  fluorescent 
orange  material,  visible  360  degrees  at  all  times  when  moving.  While  fluores- 
cent orange  is  not  required  in  these  zones  at  stationary  calling  locations,  it's 
strongly  recommended. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Good  Excuse 

Schuylkill  County  — While  on  duty  at 
the  Harrisburg  Sportsmen’s  Show,  I u'as  ap- 
proached by  a gentleman  who  desired  to  re- 
new his  subscription  to  Game  News.  I asked 
if  he  wanted  the  B^year  or  I 'year  subscrip' 
tion.  He  said  he  would  renew  for  one  year, 
because  that  was  the  excuse  he  gave  his  wife 
for  coming  to  the  show  every  year. 

— District  Game  Fkotector  L.E.  3ittner, 
Tkemont,  May  1964 


Surpriee 

While  performing  some  major  repair 
work  to  1-80  near  the  Buckhorn  exit,  a 
backhoe  operator  dropped  his  bucket  into 
a thicket  along  the  herm  of  the  highway 
to  clear  away  some  brush.  When  he  lifted 
it,  instead  of  coming  up  with  dirt  and  de- 
bris, he  instead  rousted  out  a napping  hear. 
Neither  party  was  injured,  hut  I’ll  bet  the 
operator  could  “bearly”  keep  his  mind  on 
his  work  the  rest  of  the  day. 

— LMO  keiTH  Sanford,  Mifflinville 

New  Guy  in  Town 

Somerset  — I have  received  several 
reliable  reports  of  a bald  eagle  taking  up 
residence  on  High  Point  Lake. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyerodale 


Had  the  Right  Touch 

Beaver  — I came  upon  two  police  of- 
ficers trying  to  remove  a large  horse  from  a 
busy  intersection,  and  no  matter  how  much 
they  pushed  and  pulled,  the  horse  wouldn’t 
budge.  I told  the  officers  that  I could  get 
the  horse  to  move.  After  talking  to  the  ani- 
mal and  producing  a piece  of  carrot  from 
my  lunch,  I was  able  to  get  the  horse  oft  the 
road  and  tied  to  a tree.  I guess  I’m  just  a 
cowboy  in  uniform  after  all. 

— WCO  Douglas  Carney,  Baden 

No  Better  Gifts 

Tioga  — There’s  no  better  way  to 
thank  landowners  for  allowing  you  to  hunt 
or  trap  on  their  land  than  with  a subscrip- 
tion to  Game  News  or  a gift  from  “The 
Outdoor  Shop’’  which  can  he  ordered 
through  the  PGC  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.Lis. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

Bruin  Bounty 

Lackawanna  — Despite  a near  record 
hear  harvest  last  season,  nuisance  hear  calls 
and  sightings  remain  steady  throughout  the 
county.  During  one  48-hour  period  I 
trapped  two  nuisance  hears,  recovered  one 
killed  on  1-380,  and  answered  four  more 
nuisance  bear  calls. 

— WCO  Mark  S.  Rutkowski,  Taylor 

Peg  Leg 

York  — A family  near  York  called  to 
report  that  a turkey  vulture  had  fallen  from 
their  roof.  Fearing  a gunshot  wound,  I took 
the  bird  to  a rehabilitator,  who  determined 
that  the  bird  had  not  been  shot,  but  was 
missing  a leg  from  some  type  of  healed  in- 
jury. The  vulture  was  released  despite  its 
partial  loss  of  landing  gear. 

— Deputy  Mike  Good,  York 
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Hunt  Defensively 

Crawford  — Unfortunately,  last 
spring  1 investigated  two  incidents  of  one 
hunter  shooting  another  in  mistake  for  a 
turkey.  In  both  cases,  the  victim  was  sit- 
ting  against  a tree,  calling  for  birds,  with 
no  fluorescent  orange  displayed.  Ah 
though  this  is  not  a violation  (a  fluores- 
cent  orange  cap  is  required  while  mov- 
ing),  there  is  a good  chance  that  neither 
of  these  incidents  would  have  occurred 
if  the  victims  had  displayed  orange. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Masked  Intruder 

Awakened  hy  her  doorbell  at  3 a. m.,  Jill 
Smith  hurried  downstairs  and  turned  on  the 
porch  light,  expecting  to  see  someone  who 
had  an  emergency.  Instead,  she  noticed  a 
raccoon  sitting  on  the  porch  railing.  Ear- 
her,  Jill  had  placed  an  attractive  plastic 
flower  around  her  doorbell,  which  evi- 
dently  had  aroused  the  curiosity  of  raccoon 
to  hit  the  bell. 

— LMO  James  E.  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Time  Well  Spent 

Tioga  — It  never  seems  to  fail  that  it’s 
always  on  a day  off  that  we  catch  a hear.  It 
happened  to  me  one  day  in  late  August, 
hut  I made  the  most  of  the  situation  and 
took  the  350'pound  bear  to  the  Wellsboro 
Elementary  School  to  process  it  in  front  of 
290  students. 

— WCO  Rodney  E Mee,  Wellsboro 

Abandon  Ship! 

Eood  & Cover  Crew  foreman  Steve 
Kitsch  was  mowing  on  a game  lands  when  a 
timber  rattlesnake  managed  to  get  on  top 
of  the  tractor  cutter  bar  of  the  side-mounted 
mower.  Avoiding  the  sharp  cutting  teeth, 
the  snake  crawled  along  the  bar  and  disap- 
peared into  the  mower’s  motor  housing  di- 
rectly under  the  floorboard  where  Steve’s 
foot  rested.  While  Steve  was  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  jump  off  the  tractor,  the 
snake  dropped  to  the  ground,  still  miracu- 
lously unscathed.  All  in  a days  work  for  the 
Eood  & Cover  Crew  guys,  though. 

— LMO  Arthur  5.  Hamley,  Creekside 


Reminder 

Greene  — Most  sportsmen  realize 
that,  except  for  archery  hunters  (50 
yards,  new  just  this  year),  the  safety  zone 
regulations  for  hunting  is  150  yards  from 
buildings,  but  this  zone  also  applies  to 
trapping.  You  may  trap  or  hunt  in  a safety 
zone  with  permission  of  the  landowner 
or  occupant,  but  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  entering. 

— WCO  Randy  Crago,  Carmichaels 


That’s  a New  One 

Westmoreland  — I recently  won  a 
court  hearing  that  dealt  with  a spring  gob- 
bler hunter  cited  for  not  wearing  fluores- 
cent orange  while  moving.  The  hunter  men- 
tioned that  the  Game  Commission  seemed 
to  be  the  only  law  enforcement  agency  that 
does  its  job  well. 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Rare  Sighting 

Eorest  — In  July  I had  just  turned  up  a 
steep  logging  road  near  Mayburg  when  a 
large  deer  with  two  fawns  jumped  down 
onto  the  road.  Using  my  binoculars  I no- 
ticed that  the  adult  had  a high  4-point  rack. 
It  then  jumped  down  off  the  road  into  the 
timber,  with  the  fawns  following.  With 
fawns  following  bucks  being  so  unusual,  I 
drove  up  to  where  they  had  crossed  the  road, 
and  spotted  them  about  40  yards  away. 
Checking  closely  discovered  I discovered 
“he”  was  a she.  1 believe  the  odds  are  1 in 
10,000  of  a doe  having  antlers. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Marienville 
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Tongue  Tied 

Fayette  — I was  on  my  way  to  take 
care  of  an  injured  deer  when  I encoun- 
tered  a motorist  flashing  his  lights  and 
frantically  waving  his  arm  out  the  win- 
dow.  When  1 pulled  up  to  the  man,  he 
shouted,  “There’s  a hig  buck  dead  in  a 
field  up  the  road  and  it’s  still  alive!”  Re- 
alizing  what  he  had  just  said,  he  tried 
again.  “The  dead  buck  is  still  alive  in  a 
field  next  to  the  road!”  1 assured  him  that 
I knew  what  he  was  trying  to  say  and  that 
1 was  on  my  way  to  take  care  of  it. 

— WCO  Charles  May,  Mill  Run 

Different  Views 

Susquehanna  — 1 discussed  the  Game 
Commission’s  deer  management  plan  at  a 
local  sportsmen’s  club,  and  there  were  two 
landowners  in  attendance  who  live  less  then 
three  miles  apart.  One  isn’t  happy  because 
he  has  more  than  50  deer  in  his  field  each 
evening,  while  the  other  said  that  he  never 
saw  a deer  during  the  hunting  season. 

— WCO  Victor  E.  Rosa,  Fleetville 


Ain’t  it  the  Truth 

Elk  — Getting  ready  to  process  a hear 
at  Bendigo  State  Park,  1 commented  to 
the  onlookers  on  how  passive  the  female 
was  in  the  trap,  considering  that  she  had 
four  cubs  on  the  outside.  One  woman  said 
that  the  reason  the  mother  hear  was  so 
calm  was  that  she  was  enjoying  some  free 
time  away  from  the  “kids.” 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell,  5t.  Marys 


Another  Dilemma 

Mercer  — Deputy  applicant  Mike 
Black  called  me  late  one  Sunday  evening 
after  his  dog  had  tangled  with  a skunk.  The 
skunk  was  mauled  but  still  alive,  and  his 
golden  retriever  was  okay,  other  than  the 
smell.  1 explained  how  to  handle  the  skunk 
so  it  could  he  tested  for  rabies,  and  then  1 
gave  Mike  the  “skunk  deodorant”  recipe: 
1 quart  hydrogen  peroxide,  '4  cup  baking 
soda  and  1 teaspoon  liquid  soap.  It  works, 
as  Mike  mixed  several  hatches  and  bathed 
his  dog  twice.  The  only  remaining  prob- 
lem was  the  dog’s  breath,  as  it’s  difficult  to 
get  a dog  to  rinse  and  gargle  with  the 
recipe. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Retired 

Perry  — After  19  years  of  having  a 
trusted  friend  at  my  side,  like  other  WCOs, 
my  Smith  & Wesson  revolver  was  recently 
replaced  with  Clock  autoloaders.  The  new 
sidearm  will  bring  WCOs  up  to  speed  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  Deputies 
will  start  switching  over  next  year. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loyoville 

Makin’  Do 

Lackawanna  — A woman  from 
Archhald  Borough  told  me  that  each 
morning  she  places  a can  of  cat  food  near 
her  porch  steps  for  her  cat,  and  after  the 
feline  eats  about  half  of  it,  a turkey  vulture 
with  a broken  wing  walks  out  from  a wooded 
area  and  finishes  it. 

— WCO  Daniel  Figured,  Olyphant 
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Downside 

Fulton — Reed  Englert  knows  antler 
restrictions  are  working:  He  found  five 
sets  of  shed  antlers  on  his  property,  one 
of  which  cost  him  $150  for  damage  to  his 
tractor  tire. 

— WCO  Travis  Pugh,  McConnellsburg 


New  Recycling  Mascot 

Somerset  — When  1 asked  three 
youngsters  who  livecf  near  where  1 had  set 
a trap  for  a nuisance  hear  if  they  had  seen 
the  animal,  one  of  the  hoys  responded, 
“Yes,  the  hear  sorts  out  the  garbage.”  When 
1 asked  what  he  meant  by  that,  the  young 
fellow  said,  “You  know,  he  puts  the  bottles 
and  cans  in  one  pile  and  the  paper  in  the 
other.”  The  Forest  Service  has  Smokey  the 
Bear,  so  I guess  I’ll  have  to  come  up  with  a 
name  for  this  bear. 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Jennerstown 

Slow  but  Sure 

York  — Sometimes  things  beyond  our 
control  slow  down  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tern.  Recently  in  my  district  one  person  was 
found  guilty  at  County  Court;  we  filed 
multiple  citations  on  another  individual; 
and  we  have  charges  to  file  on  a third.  All 
three  are  illegal  deer  cases  left  over  from 
last  hunting  season,  and  now  we’re  into 
this  year’s  seasons.  We  encourage  hunters 
and  citizens  to  keep  calling  in  with  infor- 
mation  about  Game  Law  violations,  though. 
We  may  he  slow,  but  we  eventually  get  there. 

— WCO  Guy  FIansen,  Rep  Lion 


Outsmarted  Flimself 

Fayette  — At  last  year’s  county  fair  1 
was  demonstrating  our  moving  deer  decoy 
when  an  individual  asked  the  commonly 
heard  question,  “Who’d  he  dumb  enough 
to  shoot  that  thing?”  Sadly,  while 
roadhunting  in  West  Virginia  later  that 
year,  the  man  answered  his  own  question. 
He  sheepishly  admitted  to  me  at  this 
year’s  fair  that  he  had  incorrectly  calcu- 
lated, because  our  decoy  moved  and  the 
“deer”  he  shot  at  in  West  Virginia  didn’t. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecker, 
Uniontown 

Stop  and  Really  Look 

1 was  on  my  way  to  help  my  Food  & 
Cover  Corp  crews  plant  seedlings  on 
SGL  260,  and  on  this  particular  morning 
there  was  a heavy  fog.  While  driving 
back  on  a narrow  service  road  I noticed 
how  the  rising  sun  revealed  countless 
spiderwebs  in  the  woodland,  and  it  was  a 
spectacular  show.  It  reminded  me  of 
viewing  snowflake  shapes  and  designs. 
Just  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  allowed  me  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  moment. 

— LMO  Eugene  R.  Weiner,  Jr.,  Cambria 

Coexisting 

McKean  — 1 recently  watched  a coy- 
ote and  a deer  take  turns  feeding  under 
an  apple  tree.  One  would  eat  an  apple  or 
two  and  then  leave,  only  to  return  after 
the  other  had  done  the  same. 

— WCO  Robe  Luciane,  Custer  City 

A Little  Preparation 

With  the  exception  of  white  oak,  the 
hard  mast  seems  to  he  in  good  supply  in 
Forest  and  Warren  counties  this  fall.  Soft 
mast  production  is  excellent,  with  both 
crah  and  domestic  apple  trees  producing 
abundant  fruit.  Food  plots  on  game  lands, 
although  planted  late  due  to  a wet  spring, 
are  productive  spots  to  hunt  near,  too.  Pre- 
season scouting,  however,  is  still  necessary 
to  determine  the  abundance  of  wildlife 
food  sources  in  your  local  areas. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 
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Put  It  Through  the  Test 

Monroe — Being  an  “older  dog,”  I 
sometimes  have  trouble  learning  new 
tricks.  One  evening  1 installed  ceiling  fans 
in  my  bedroom,  and  they  work  great,  but 
while  getting  dressed  for  work  the  next 
morning,  1 was  putting  my  body  armor  on 
over  my  head  and  stood  a little  too  close 
to  one  of  the  new  fans.  While  1 hope  that 
1 never  have  to  find  out  whether  the  vest 
stops  bullets,  1 can  certainly  say  it  stops 
5'bladed  ceiling  fans. 

— WCO  Gerald  L.  I\apral,  Bartonsville 

3ird-Eating  Trout 

Luzerne  County — Stanley  Genetti 
from  Hazleton,  owns  and  maintains  a lake  in 
Bear  Creek  Township  for  his  employees  to  use . 
John  Kapuschinsky,  his  caretaker,  told  me  that 
he  set  some  traps  for  whatever  had  been  taC 
ing  his  young  mallard  ducklings  off  his  trout 
pond.  John  was  watching  some  ducklings 
swimming  around  when  all  of  a sudden  they 
saw  the  culprit.  A large  trout  came  up,  grabbed 
a duckling  and  headed  for  the  deep.  Mother 
duck  gave  pursuit  and  rescued  her  offspring.  I 
knew  members  of  the  pike  family  ate  ducC 
lings , but  never  heard  of  trout  feeding  on  them . 

— District  Game  Frotector  Fosert  Hole, 
CONYNGHAM,  NOVEMBER  1964 

Afraid  of  Heights? 

Berks  — Deputy  Dan  Lynch  radioed 
me  one  evening  to  tell  me  he  had  just 
seen  a hen  turkey  roosting  on  a guardrail 
along  the  road  on  a state  game  lands  here. 
1 drove  by  to  make  sure  she  wasn’t  in- 
jured and  she  appeared  to  he  just  fine. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Bally 

Optimistic 

The  frequent  and  heavy  rain  the  past 
two  years  hurt  grouse  and  turkey  poults,  but 
this  year  the  abundant  rainfall  seemed  to 
come  at  times  that  did  not  hurt  the  young 
birds.  Also,  due  to  logging  operations  and 
wind  storms  the  grouse  habitat  in  some  ar- 
eas of  Elk  and  McKean  counties  is  much 
improved. 

— LMO  John  B Dzemyan,  Smethfort 


Busy  Intersection 

York  — 1 was  standing  in  my  dtiveway, 
talking  to  my  mother,  when  we  were  startled 
by  a rabbit  that  ran  right  between  us.  We 
then  noticed  a red  fox  coming  up  the  drive- 
way, hot  on  its  trail.  The  fox  was  as  shocked 
to  see  us  as  we  were  to  see  it,  and  it  abruptly 
stopped  and  reversed  its  direction.  Guess 
dinner  for  the  pups  had  to  come  from  some- 
where else  that  day. 

— WCO  Amy  Nabozny,  York 

New  Curriculum? 

Northampton  — Our  deputy  meet- 
ings are  always  well  attended  because  of 
the  excellent  pies  WCO  Brad 
Kreider  hakes  for  us,  hut  at  a recent 
meeting  we  were  in  for  an  exceptional 
treat.  Brad  deep  fried  a big  rattlesnake 
for  our  dinner.  Our  wives  want  to 
know  when  Ross  Leffler  Training  School 
Director  Rich  Palmer  will  recruit  Brad  to 
teach  culinary  classes  to  the  trainees. 

— Deputy  Alex  S.  Gergar,  Freemansburg 


Sweet  Tooth 

Armstrong  — With  all  the  bear 
sightings  and  nuisance  hear  calls  I’ve  had, 
you’d  think  it  would  he  easy  to  catch  and 
tag  a couple  of  bruins.  With  two  culvert 
traps  set  in  some  hotspot  trouble  areas,  my 
tally  so  far  is  two  raccoons,  one  opossum 
and  one  domestic  cat.  That’s  right,  a house 
cat,  and  in  a trap  baited  with  glazed  do- 
nuts no  less. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  Rural  Valley 
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PCC  pays  $1.7  million  to  local 
governments 


For  the  2004  tax  year,  the  Game 
Commission  recently  paid  more 
than  $1.7  million  as  its  annual  in-lieu' 
of'tax  payments  for  the  State  Game 
Lands  owned  in  65  of  the  state’s  67 
counties.  Specifically,  checks  totaling 
$1,715,526.46  were  sent  to  county 
treasurers,  school  districts  and  munici' 
palities. 

“Since  1929,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion  has  made  in-lieu-of-tax  payments 
to  local  governments  to  offset  the  loss 
of  potential  property  tax  revenues,” 
said  PGC  Executive  Director  Vem  Ross. 
“However,  State  Game  Lands  do  not 
draw  on  municipal  services.  In  fact,  in 
most  cases,  because  State  Game  Lands 
attract  people  to  communities  to  pur- 
sue hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  hiking 


and  wildlife  viewing,  they’re  an  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  municipal  govern- 
ments without  causing  a drain  on  mu- 
nicipal services,  such  as  schools,  water 
or  sewer  services,  public  maintenance 
or  police  protection.” 

In  1929,  the  General  Assembly  set 
the  Game  Commission’s  in-lieu-of-tax 
payments  at  five  cents  per  acre.  In 
1963,  the  rate  was  increased  to  20 
cents;  in  1980,  39  cents;  in  1984,  60 
cents;  and  in  1995,  to  the  present  $1.20. 
This  $1.20  per  acre  is  evenly  divided 
between  the  county,  school  district  and 
municipal  governments  based  on  the 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands  within  each 
political  subdivision.  The  Game  Com- 
mission currently  pays  on  a total  of 
1,429,605.38  acres  statewide. 


615  bobcat  permits  drawn 
for  2004-05 


WITH  ASSISTANCE  from  several  m. 
terested  observers,  615  individuals 
were  drawn  to  receive  bobcat  permits 
for  the  2004-05  hunting  and  trapping 
seasons.  The  cirawing  was  held  at  the 
agency’s  Harrisburg  headquarters  on 
September  10. 

After  a thorough  review  of  the 
4,393  applications  received  for  the 
drawing,  the  Game  Commission  dis- 
qualified 131  individuals  for  failing 
to  follow  instructions,  including  mail- 
ing in  multiple  applications  and 
bounced  checks.  Of  the  4,262  eligible 


applicants,  an  additional  20  applica- 
tions were  drawn  as  alternates  in  the 
event  any  of  the  first  615  individuals 
selected  to  receive  bobcat  permits  are 
declared  ineligible  during  an  applica- 
tion review  hy  the  agency. 

Bobcats  may  he  hunted  and  trapped 
in  Wildlife  Management  Units  2C,  2E, 
2F,  2G,  3 A,  3B,  3C  and  3D.  The  hunt- 
ing season  will  run  from  Oct.  16-Feh. 
19.  The  trapping  season  will  run  from 
Oct.  17-Feb.  19. 

In  2000-01,  when  the  first  bobcat 
hunting  and  trapping  seasons  in  30 
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years  were  held,  hunters  and  trappers 
harvested  58  hohcats.  In  2001-02,  146 
bobcats  were  taken;  in  2002-03,  135; 
and  in  2003-04,  HO. 

“Based  on  the  harvest  success  rate 
of  these  three  seasons  and  our  survey  of 


unsuccessful  bobcat  permit  holders,  we 
conservatively  increased  the  number 
of  permits  allocated  to  move  closer  to 
our  harvest  objective  of  175  bobcats,” 
said  Dr.  Matthew  Lovallo,  Game  Com- 
mission furbearer  biologist. 


Hunters  urged  to  be  good  SPORTS 


THE  GAME  Commission  is  asking 
hunters  for  their  cooperation  in  report- 
ing game  law  violations.  “The  illegal 
killing  or  taking  of  wildlife  is  more  than 
just  a violation  of  hunting  ethics  and 
sportsmanship,”  said  Law  Enforcement 
Director  Michael  Dubaich.  “It’s  a crime 
com.mitted  against  all  Pennsylvanians.” 
In  many  violations,  the  Game  Com- 
mission would  never  have  been  able 
to  prosecute  such  violators  without  the 
information  and  assistance  of  the  pub- 
lic. See  WCO  Mike  Doherty’s  “The 
Vengeance  of  the  Bear,”  beginning  on 
page  23.” 

If  you  see  someone  breaking  the 
law,  call  the  Game  Commission  re- 
gion office  serving  the  county  where 
the  violation  occurred  and  report  the 
incident.  Call  as  soon  as  possible, 
especially  if  you’re  afield  with  a cell 
phone. 

“Most  people  who  break  our  hunt- 
ing laws  do  it  knowingly  and  are  chal- 
lenged only  rarely,”  Dubaich  ex- 
plained. “We  need  to  change  that,  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  accomplish  that 
is  through  participation  in  the 


SPORT  program.  Remember,  those 
who  break  the  law  cheat  ethical,  law- 
abiding  hunters,  show  great  disre- 
spect to  the  game  they  hunt,  and  of- 
ten selfishly  take  more  than  their  fair 
share. 

“Even  if  you  don’t  want  to  testify 
against  the  violator,  please  call.  In  most 
cases  our  officers  are  able  to  gather 
enough  evidence  to  successfully  pros- 
ecute alleged  offenders  without  a wit- 
ness. TTie  important  thing  is  making  us 
aware  of  a potential  violation.  On  any 
given  day  there  are  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  hunters  for  ever^'  one  of- 
ficer we  have  in  the  field.  All  of  those 
extra  eyes  and  ears  are  a tremendous 
help  to  us  in  out  efforts  to  protect  your 
wildlife.” 

To  report  a violator,  call  the  Game 
Commission  region  office  serving  the 
county  where  the  violation  occurred. 
You  also  can  report  a violator  via  the 
Internet.  To  participate,  go  to 
www.pgc.state.pa.us,  then  click  on 
“Hunting  Information,”  scroll  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page  and  click  on 
“SPORT  and  TIP  programs.” 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 
Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Bear  Check  Stations  — 

November  22-24  ' 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  taking  a bear,  before  it  is  moved,  hunters  must  complete 
all  information  on  tag  and  attach  it  to  the  hears  head  (ear).  Then,  within  24 
hours,  they  must  take  the  hear,  along  with  their  hunting  license  and  hear  license, 
to  one  of  the  following  check  stations: 


Northwest  Region: 

Forest  County 

Marienville  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 
106  N.  Forest  St.,  Marienville 
(one  block  west  of  Route  66) 
Jefferson  County 

SGL  244,  south  from  Exit  86, 
T80  and  just  off  Route  205, 
Reynoldsville 
Venango  County 

Northwest  Region  Office 
1 509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
Warren  County 

SGL  309,  Route  127 
(2  miles  south  of  Tidioute) 

Southwest  Region: 

Fayette  County 

Laurel  Ridge  State  Park 
Route  653,  6 miles  east  of 
Normalvdle;  7 miles  west  of 
New  Lexington 
Indiana  County 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park 
Off  Route  422,  Indiana 
Westmoreland  County 
Southwest  Region  Office 
Route  711,7  miles  north  of 
Ligonier 

Northcentral  Region: 
Cameron  County 
Sinnemahoning 
Intersections  of  Rts.  120  & 872 
Centre  County 
Penn  Nursery 

Route  322  near  Potters  Mills 
Clearfield  County 
S.B.  Elliott  State  Park 
Rt.  153  north  of  T80,  Exit  111 


Clinton  County 

Chapman  Twp.  Fire  Company 
Four  miles  south  of  Renovo  on 
Route  120  in  North  Bend 
Lycoming  County 
Antes  Fort  Fire  Hall 
Quarter-mile  south  of  NC  Region 
Office  on  Route  44,  and  at  Trout 
Run  Fire  Hall,  Route  14 
McKean  County 

SGL  62  Bldg.,  3 miles  north  of 
Mt.  Jewett  on  Ornshy  Road 
Tioga  County 

SGL  208  Bldg.,  3 miles  north 
of  Gaines  on  Route  349 

Union  County 

Bald  Eagle  SF  Hdqs.,  Route  45 
just  west  of  Route  235 

Southcentral  Region: 

Fulton  County 

Buchanan  SF  Bldg.,  4 miles  east 
of  Breezewood,  north  of  Rt.  30 
Huntingdon  County 

Southcentral  Region  Office 
Route  22,  1.1  miles  west  of 
Huntingdon 

Northeast  Region: 

Bradford  County 

Monroeton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Rt.  220  on  Twp.  Rd.  402  between 
Monroeton  and  New  Albany 

Carbon  County 

Beltzville  State  Park  Main.  Bldg., 
2950  Pohopoco  Dr.,  just  east  of  Exit 
74  PA  Turnpike  NE  Ext.  (1-476) 
Lackawanna  County  (new  station) 
Lackawanna  State  Park 
Maintenance  Bldg,  behind  park 
office  on  Route  524;  from  1-81  take 
Exit  199  and  go  3 miles  west  on  524 
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Luzerne  County 

Northeast  Region  Office 
Intersection  of  routes  415  and  118 
Dallas 

Monroe  County 

SGL  127  Bldg.,  Route  423,  2 miles 
south  of  Tohyhanna 

Pike  County 

SGL  180  Shohola  Bldg.,  Route  6 at 
Shohola  Falls,  13  miles  south  of 
Hawley 

Sullivan  County 

State  Forestry  Bldg.,  Route  87,  1.5 
miles  south  of  Hillsgrove 


Southeast  Region: 

Berks  County 

Southeast  Region  Office,  448 
Snyder  Road,  7 miles  north  of  Read- 
ing 

Dauphin  County 

PGC  Headquarters,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg 

Schuylkill  County  (new  station) 
Tuscarora  State  Park 
Maintenance  Bldg.,  Barnesville 
Route  54,  2 miles  west  of  Tamaqua 


Nov.  29-Dec.  4 

WMUs  3D,  4C,  Portions  of  4E,  2C  & 3B 


Mon.,  Tues.  & Sat.,  noon  - 8 p.m. 

Carbon  County  * 

Beltzville  State  Park  Main.  Bldg. 
Monroe  County  * 

SGL  127  Bldg.,  Route  423, 
Tohyhanna 
Pike  County  * 

SGL  180  Shohola  Bldg. 
Lackawanna  County  * 

Lackawanna  State  Park 
Schuylkill  County  * 

Tuscarora  State  Park 

Mon.  - Sat.  10  a.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Southeast  Region  Office 

448  Snyder  Road,  7 miles  north  of 
Reading 


Northeast  Region  Office 

Int.  of  routes  415  & 118,  Dallas 

Mon.'Fri.  8 a.m.  - 4 p.m. 

Southcentral  Region  Office 

Rt.  22,  1.1  miles  west  of  Huntingdon 
Northcentral  Region  Office 
Rt.  44  south  of  Jersey  Shore 
Northwest  Region  Office 

1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
Southwest  Region  Office 

Rt.  711,7  miles  north  of  Ligonier 

*For  directions,  statewide  check  sta- 
tion listing  preceding  page 


Hunters  with  hears  to  he  checked  after  check  station  closing  hours  on 
November  24  and  December  4 should  contact  the  appropriate  region  office. 


2004  Elk  Hunt  Patch  & Patch  Price  Increase 


The  2004  Elk  Hunt  patch  is  now  available,  for  $5.66  each,  plus  s&h.  PA 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Also,  beginning  January  1,  2005,  the  price 
for  all  Working  Together  For  Wildlife  patches.  Elk  Hunt  series  patches 
and  nearly  all  other  PGC  patches  will  be  $5.66,  plus  s&h  and  applicable 
state  sales  tax.  Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa,  Discover, 
MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready,  or  mail  your  remittance  (check 
or  money  order)  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Department 
M5,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 1 0-9797. 
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Warner  named  conservationist  of  the 
year  by  trappers 


BARRY  WARNER,  Game  CommiS' 
sion  Northeast  Region  Director,  has 
been  named  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
hy  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Associa- 
tion  for  his  efforts  to  promote  trapping 
and  furhearer  management. 

“Barry  Warner  has  certainly  gone 
heyond  the  call  of  duty  to  promote  trap- 
ping,”  said  William  Kalinauskis,  Di- 
rector for  District  9 of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Trappers  Association. 

Rod  Zullinger,  Pennsylvania  Trap- 
pers Association  president,  also  offered 
his  praise  of  Warner’s  relationship  with 
the  state’s  trappers  and  furhearer  biolo- 
gists, as  well  as  his  firsthand  knowledge 
and  experience  as  a long-time  trapper. 

“Many  furhearer  research  programs. 


including  the  federal  ‘Best  Manage- 
ment Practices’  project,  bobcat  and 
beaver  harvest  management,  and  river 
otter  monitoring  programs,  were  sup- 
ported and  accelerated  by  Barry 
Warrier,”  Zullinger  said.  “His  devotion 
to  and  enthusiasm  for  trapping  and  fur- 
bearer  conservation  are  superior  and 
commendable.” 

A graduate  of  the  1 5th  Class  of  the 
PGC’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation, Warner  was  assigned  to  Bedford 
County  in  1973,  transferred  to  Juniata 
County  in  1978,  and  then  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment in  1984,  working  out  of  the  Har- 
risburg headquarters.  In  1987,  Warner 
was  named  Northeast  Region  Director. 


Goose  season  correction 


EOR  Canada  goose  hunting  in  the 
Southern  James  Bay  Canada  Goose 
Hunting  Zone,  the  second  season  opens 
November  15  and  runs  through  De- 
cember 30,  not  the  31st,  as  was  pub- 
lished in  n the  October  Game  News, 


and  in  the  “Pennsylvania  2004-05 
Guide  to  Migratory  Game  Bird  Hunt- 
ing” brochure  distributed  through  post 
offices  and  other  outlets.  We  apolo- 
gize for  the  error  and  any  confusion  it 
may  have  caused. 


Antler  restrictions  reminder 


FOR  2004-05,  antler  restrictions  are 
the  same  as  they  were  last  year.  Specifi- 
cally: 

• In  WMUs  lA,  IB,  2A,  2B  and 
2D,  to  be  legal  an  antlered  deer  must 
have  at  least  four  points  to  a side; 

• In  all  other  WMUs,  three  points 
to  a side  is  legal; 

• Statewide,  junior  license  holders, 
disabled  hunters  with  a permit  to  use  a 
vehicle,  and  active  duty  U.S.  Armed 
Services  personnel  may  abide  hy  the 
former  antler  restrictions  of  one  antler 


of  three  or  more  inches  in  length  or 
one  antler  with  at  least  two  points. 

Senior  license  holders  must  follow 
the  new  antler  restrictions. 

Also,  like  last  year,  a point  is  de- 
fined as  any  antler  projection  (includ- 
ing the  brow  tine)  at  least  one  inch  in 
length  from  base  to  tip.  The  main  beam 
shall  be  counted  as  a point  regardless 
of  length. 

An  antlerless  deer  is  defined  as  a 
deer  without  antlers,  or  a deer  with  ant- 
lers both  less  than  three  inches. 
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November  5 Beyond  BOW  Goes  WILD!  Hawk 
Mountain  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
— ^ Commission’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman  & 
Project  WILD  programs  present  a Hawk  Watching 
Workshop.  This  workshop  is  approved  for  Act  48  Hours  for  teachers. 

For  more  on  these  and  other  BOW  programs,  write  PA-BOW,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrishurg,  PA 
1 7 110-9797,  ( 7 17-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-how@state.pa.us;  or  visit  http;/ 
/sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/how/index.htm. 

V ~ J 


utdoon- 

Womad 


Petatsyh'ania 


Students  from  the  Agriculture  Science  program  at  Pequea  Valley  High  School, 
Lancaster  County,  have  once  again  donated  their  time  and  supplies  to  make 
bluebird,  wood  duck  and  kestrel  cavity  nesting  boxes  for  use  on  State  Game  Lands 
and  cooperative  farms  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Agriculture  Science  teacher  Mr.  Clair  Witwer,  students  from  9th  through  12th 
grade  worked  on  the  cavity  nesting  boxes  as  part  of  their  curriculum.  The  Game 
Commission  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  Witwer  and  all  of  the  participating  students  for 
helping  to  provide  homes  for  wildlife. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

South  Dakota 

The  estimated  1.8  million  pheasants  taken  by  hunters  in  2003  was  the 
highest  harvest  in  the  past  40  years.  Approximately  78,600  residents  and 
85,400  nonresident  hunters  took  to  the  field  in  2003,  harvesting  an  average 
of  1 1 pheasants  each.  An  ideal  combination  of  weather  and  habitat  in  much 
of  the  prime  pheasant  belt  helped  swell  pheasant  numbers  to  nearly  nine 
million  before  the  season. 


Alaska 

The  state’s  current  wolf  population  is 
estimated  at  7,500-1 1,000. 

Ontario 


Massachusetts 

No  evidence  of  chronic  wasting 
disease  was  found  in  301  deer  taken 
in  2003  by  hunters  and  roadkills. 


The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  refused  to  reinstate  the  province’s  spring  bear 
hunt,  which  was  eliminated  in  1999.  Instead,  a plan  will  he  implemented  to  help  people 
deal  with  nuisance  hears.  The  decision  ignores  citizens’  pleas  and  committee 
recommendations  to  allow  the  spring  hunt. 


North  Dakota 

There  were  113  moose  taken  by  1 27 
hunters  in  2003.  Of  the  236  elk 
license  holders,  1 22  took  animals  last 
year. 

Wisconsin 

There  were  12,466  turkeys  taken  during 
the  2003  fall  season  — up  from  10,850 
taken  in  2002. 


Pennsylvania 

In  2002  there  were  59,000  farms 
encompassing  7.7  million  acres  — 24 
percent  of  the  state’s  total  land  area.  The 
average  size  of  a farm  was  131  acres. 

Missouri 

There  were  a record  2,253  river 
otters  taken  by  trappers  during  the 
2002-03  season. 


Montana 

A recent  study  has  shown  that  elk  that  graze  near  hot  pools  and  geysers  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  die  roughly  five  years  earlier  than  elk  elsewhere 
in  the  park.  The  reason  is  too  much  fluoride,  which  is  found  naturally  in  the 
geothermal  features  and  magma  that  lie  close  to  the  earth's  surface  in 
Yellowstone.  The  fluoride,  along  with  abrasive  silica  dust  in  volcanic  soils, 
prematurely  destroys  the  elks'  teeth.  Although  low  levels  of  fluoride  are 
good  for  teeth,  high  levels  can  wear  down  molars,  making  it  difficult  for 
the  animals  to  break  down  plant  tissue.  The  elk  then  become  weak  and 
susceptible  to  disease  and  predators. 

Iowa 

A bill  that  would  require  deer  and  upland  game  hunters  to  wear  at  least  one  item  of 
hunter  orange  clothing  has  passed  the  state’s  House  of  Representatives. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Time  certainly  does  fly  when  you’re  having  so  much  fun. 

Thirty-five  and 
Counting 


ONE  DAY  you  look  in  the  mirror  and 
wonder  where  it  went.  That  once- 
firm  chin  has  a twin  peeking  out  beneath 
it.  The  smooth  skin  is  creased  with  what 
kind  friends  call  “laugh  lines.”  And  you  quit 
plucking  gray  hairs  long  ago.  It  was  like  the 
battle  with  crab  grass  in  a once-perfect 
lawn;  the  invasion  could  not  he  stopped. 
And  the  rest  below  the  neck,  well,  we 
won’t  go  there. 

But  the  eyes.  Although  without  my 
glasses  on  1 have  to  squint  close  to  the  mir- 
ror to  see  myself,  the  person,  the  soul,  the 
consciousness  peering  back  is  still  me,  for- 
ever 17.  Yet  even  there  I know  I’ve 
changed.  I’m  not  the  timid,  uncertain  teen- 
ager I once  was.  I’ve  gained  confidence  and 
assurance.  I’m  comfortable  with  who  I am, 
even  the  laugh  lines. 

I was  looking  at  photos  the  other  day 
with  one  of  my  nieces,  from  the  time  35 
years  ago  when  her  uncle  and  I married. 
So  funny!  So  young!  Such  long  hair  (on 
both  my  husband  and  me)!  In  the  album, 
besides  the  fading  color  photos  of  the  wed- 
ding were  pictures  from  the  first  few  years 
of  our  marriage.  The  tiny  apartment,  the 
’67  Chevy  Super  Sport  with  the  327  en- 
gine, which  we  ran  much  too  fast,  and  our 
hunting  trips. 

That  was  me,  with  the  long  blonde  halt 
tied  in  a ponytail  that  spilled  onto  the  hack 
of  the  gray  insulated  jacket,  the  one  my 
husband  had  worn  to  high  school.  I had 


pulled  one  of  his  short-sleeved  shirts,  ma- 
roon-colored, over  the  top.  Back  in  1969, 
we  thought  the  almost-red  would  pass  for 
a safety  color.  In  practice  it  looked  black 
in  all  hut  the  brightest  light,  hut  we  were 
trying. 

My  hunting  pants  were  lavender,  the 
only  pair  of  lined  wool  slacks  1 owned.  On 
my  feet  was  a pair  of  my  father-in-law’s 
castoff  Northerner  rubber  hoots,  with  lots 
of  socks  to  take  up  the  slack.  I wore  my 
husband’s  battered,  vinyl-coated  fluores- 
cent orange  hat  because,  at  the  time,  the 
plastic  material  was  all  that  color  was  avail- 
able in. 

I have  only  a handful  of  photos  from 
that  first  year,  some  taken  in  New  Jersey, 
where  we  lived  because  he  was  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  (the  long  hair  came  later). 
The  pictures  show  me  with  a brace  of 
pheasants  and  squirrels,  an  occasional  rab- 
bit and  a big  grin.  We  had  borrowed  my 
father-in-law’s  side-hy-side,  which  later  got 
so  cranky  we  gave  it  hack  and  saved  enough 
to  buy  me  a 12-gauge  Ithaca  pump. 

I remember  the  rifle  I used  that  first  year 
to  hunt  bucks  in  Pennsylvania,  my 
husband’s  nearly  brand  new  Winchester 
lever-action  .30-30.  He  must  have  carried 
something  his  dad  loaned  him.  I realize  now 
the  sacrifice  my  husband  made  for  his  bride. 
He  had  been  on  overseas  military  duty  be- 
fore we  married,  and  he  had  missed  using 
his  new  gun  the  year  before,  yet  he  insisted 
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Bob  Steiner 


I carry  it  opening  day.  I didn’t  get  a shot  at 
a buck,  although  I saw  herds  of  does,  some 
numbering  30  or  more,  as  near  as  I could 
count. 

I couldn’t  hunt  in  Pennsylvania  for 
antlerless  deer  that  first  year.  1 think  that 
hack  then  permits  sold  out  so  c]uickly  to 
residents  that  nonresidents  had  little 
chance  at  them.  1 do  know  that  I followed 
my  husband  through  the  deep  snow  on  his 
hunt  in  Forest  Comity,  clutching  only  bin- 
oculars.  We  seemed  to  he  alone  out  there. 
Probably  because  of  the  low  license  allo' 
cation,  and  the  fact  that  once  a hunter  shot 
a deer,  either  a doe  or  buck  in  archery  sea- 
son or  a buck  in  the  antlered  season,  he 
couldn’t  use  his  antlerless  license. 

1 was  surprised  that  it  took  him  so  long 
to  shoot  his  doe,  a long  drag  away,  down 
near  Tionesta  Creek,  in  mid-afternoon. 
We  had  spent  part  of  our  summer  honey- 
moon in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
region  and  had  seen  hundreds  of  deer.  In- 
deed, it  was  common  to  see  100  or  more  in 
a day,  just  riding  the  roads  through  the 
National  Forest.  They  seemed  to  he  active 
all  day  long  and,  in  the  years  afterward,  as 
we  came  to  know  more  about  deer,  we 
understood  why.  They  were  hungry.  In 
many  places  the  woods  floor  was  a solid 
carpet  of  inedible  ferns  or,  even  though  it 
was  summer,  bare  leaves.  Any  opening. 


"NOVEMBER  11,  1969,"  is  written  on  the 
back  of  this  photo  of  me  in  my  cool  tortoise- 
shell frame  glasses  with  a squirrel  and 
rabbit.  Three  and  a half  decades  of  hunting 
provided  a personal  history  and  a chance 
to  witness  changes  in  the  sport. 

even  just  grassy,  held  deer. 

My  husband  told  me  tales  of  his  Forest 
County  hunting  camp,  a benefit  of  belong- 
ing to  a “key  club”  back  home  near  Pitts- 
burgh. The  huge  old  farmhouse  had  many 
rooms,  which,  when  fitted  with  hunk  beds, 
held  many  hunters.  Fifty  were  not  unusual 
in  camp  for  the  opening  day  of  buck  sea- 
son, he  told  me.  Yet  when  he  shot  his  first 
deer,  as  a young  teenager,  the  spike  was 
the  only  antlered  deer  taken  in  camp  that 
year.  For  a number  of  years,  he  said,  one  or 
two  or  no  bucks  had  been  the  rule,  and  a 
4-point  was  a trophy.  Everyone  back  then 
saw  lots  and  lots  of  deer  — does  — even 
the  camp  cook  when  he  looked  up  from 
the  giant  soup  pot  and  glanced  out  the  win- 
dow over  the  stove. 

It’s  not  that  way  now,  for  worse  and  for 
better:  the  numbers  of  hunters  in  camp 
dwindling,  the  deer  numbers  down,  but  the 
bucks  more  respectable.  The  Allegheny 
National  Forest  still  wrestles  with  a white- 
tail  population  that  eats  up  seedlings  and 
stump  sprouts  that  are  needed  to  produce 
a future  forest.  I thought  about  how  differ- 
ent even  the  procedure  to  hunt  there  is 
now  compared  to  what  it  was  in  1969. 

Back  then  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  an 
antlerless  deer  license  for  the  area  that  I 
gave  up  trying.  Then,  as  the  years  went  by, 
antlerless  licenses  for  counties  where  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  is  located  be- 
came more  plentiful.  My  husband  and  I and 
our  regular  hunting  pals  had  no  problem 
getting  permits  or,  later,  even  “bonus”  tags 
when  they  became  available. 

Now,  with  the  advent  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Units,  we  have  changed  our 
antlerless  license  application  strategy 
again,  getting  our  “first  round”  permits  in 
our  home  region  and  foregoing  the  cjuickly- 
sold-out  WMU  where  the  National  Forest 
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is  located. 

We’ve  learned  to  adjust  further  with  the 
times.  We  sent  for  and  received  coupons 
to  hunt  one  of  the  Deer  Management  As- 
sistance  Program  (DMAP)  areas  on  the 
National  Forest,  as  well  as  obtained  DMAP 
coupons  for  a timber  company’s  ground 
that  is  interspersed  with  the  federal  lands. 
We  encouraged  our  hunting  buddies  to  do 
the  same,  and  this  year  we  all  looked  for- 
ward to  spending  the  full  week  of  early 
muzzleloader  season  in  the  “big  woods”  of 
the  ANF.  We  plan  a get-together  there 
later  in  the  deer  hunting  year,  too,  if  we 
still  have  unfilled  tags. 

Looking  at  those  photos  and  at  myself 
in  the  mirror,  I thought  about  how  much 
where  and  how  we  hunt  have  changed.  The 


“old  days”  were  not  necessarily  the  good 
days.  Neither  is  today’s  hunting  automati- 
cally better,  because  it  was  yesterday’s  fu- 
ture, nor  is  it  worse.  Hunting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  2004  is  just  different  because  it 
has  adapted  to  what  has  happened  to  the 
landscape,  to  wildlife  populations  and  to 
society  during  the  35  years  intervening. 

It’s  both  sad  and  wonderful  to  be  able 
to  say,  “I  remember  when.”  When  ap- 
proaching had  weather  makes  joints  ache, 
you  wish  for  younger  days,  hut  having  a 
personal  history  as  well  as  having  been  a 
witness  to  so  much  deer  hunting  history’  is 
priceless.  This  year,  1 realized,  is  not  only 
my  35th  wedding  anniversary,  but  marks 
35  years  that  I’ve  been  hunting  . . . and 
I’m  not  done  yet.  □ 


/■  T 

Fun  Came  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Bear  Truth 

Copy  the  letters  to  each  correct  fact  associated  with  black  hears  and  then  un- 
scramble to  finish  the  statement. 


solitary  (T) 
dens  (H) 
hibernate  (A) 
cubs  (O) 

Ursus  americanus  (R) 
omnivore  (N) 
woofing  (R) 
sow  (A) 

game  animal  (M) 


three  toes  with  claws  (F) 
mate  for  life  (O) 
boar  (E) 
powerful  (C) 
always  black  (B) 
growling  (I) 
shuffle  (A) 
excellent  eyesight  (T) 


Black  bears  are  found  only  in 


answer  on  p.  62 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


In  a way,  seeking  out  old^growth  forests  is  like  travel- 
ing back  in  time,  to  when  much  of  Penn  s Woods 
seemed  dark  under  towering  canopies  of  oak  and 
chestnut. 

In  Search  of 
Old-Growth 


Every  time  our  son  Dave  suggests  a 
field  trip  to  old-growth  forests,  I get 
nervous.  I also  grab  my  walking  stick. 
That’s  because  these  rumored  old-growth 
remnants  are  always  on  steep  rocky  slopes 
that  discouraged  loggers  hack  in  the  late 
1800s.  It’s  also  discouraging,  because  navi- 
gating up  boulder-strewn  mountainsides  is 
not  my  strong  suit. 

Dave  first  tested  my  mettle  back  in  late 
Eehruary  2002.  He  had  been  intrigued  by 
a research  paper  titled  “Relating  Land-Use 
History  and  Climate  to  the  Dendroecology 
of  a 326-year-old  Quercus  prinus  Talus 
Slope  Eorest,”  by  Charles  M.  Ruffner  and 
Marc  D.  Abrams  of  Penn  State  University. 
It  wasn’t  so  much  the  subject  matter  that 
caught  his  attention,  hut  rather  the  loca- 
tion of  the  forest  — on  the  top  of 
Thickhead  Mountain  above  the  Detweiler 
Run  Natural  Area  in  the  Rothrock  State 
Eorest.  The  463-acre  old-growth  hemlock/ 
white  pine  forest  in  the  natural  area  is  one 
of  our  favorite  places  in  Pennsylvania.  Yet 
somewhere  high  above  it  grows  a 65 -acre 
old-growth  chestnut  oak  forest.  We  had  to 
see  it. 

Accompanying  the  article  was  a rough 
map  of  the  area.  Dave  and  my  husband 
Bruce  studied  that  map,  checked  out  the 
corresponding  topographical  map,  and 


carefully  plotted  our  route  via  gravel  roads 
to  the  closest  access  point.  The  winter  of 
2002  had  been  snow-free,  and  we  knew 
that  the  forest  roads  would  be  open,  so  off 
we  went  one  sunny  day. 

We  left  our  car  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  bushwacked  through  the  woods  near 
the  rocky  mountaintop  that  rapidly  became 
a talus  slope.  After  carefully  picking  my  way 
over  and  around  rocks  for  a half-mile  and 
slowing  down  the  men,  I told  them  to  go 
ahead.  I would  sit  on  a rock  and  wait  for 
them.  They  weren’t  gone  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  before  the  talus  slope  erupted 
with  chasing,  courting  chipmunks,  provid- 
ing great  entertainment  for  me  during  my 
long  wait. 

After  an  hour  the  sun  disappeared  and 
the  day  turned  gray  and  damp.  I put  on  a 
second  jacket  and  pulled  up  the  hood. 
Canada  geese  honked  in  the  distance  and, 
as  the  sky  darkened,  a pair  of  great  horned 
owls  hooted.  A couple  raindrops  pinged 
down.  Then  more  raindrops  fell.  Still  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  men. 

1 looked  around  for  shelter  and  spied  a 
white  pine  tree  that  appeared  to  be  denser 
than  the  others.  Just  as  1 started  toward  it, 
I heard  Bruce  calling  to  me.  They  never 
found  the  old-growth.  As  cold  rain  pelted 
down,  we  slowly  made  our  way  back  to  the 
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car,  getting  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

Because  we  hadn’t  actually  found  the 
site,  1 took  solace  in  reading  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  Ruffner/Ahrams  paper.  The 
“extreme  talus  conditions  of  the  site  [had] 
prevented  exploitation  of  the  timber  re- 
sources” hy  charcoal  and  logging  opera- 
tions. Fairly  well-distributed  old  growth 
chestnut  oak  trees  dominate  the  overstory 
while  black  hirch,  red  maple  and  black  gum 
represent  understory  trees.  “The  stand,” 
they  write,  “is  characterized  by  low-branch- 
ing, twisted,  sparse-crowned  individuals 
typical  of  old-growth  forests.” 

Of  course,  old-growth  oak  forests  on 
poor  sites,  such  as  dry  talus  slopes,  don’t 
look  like  old-growth  on  well-watered  and 
fertile  sites.  “More  important  than  size,” 
says  eastern  old-growth  guru  Robert 
Leverett  in  an  Orion  article  by  Tom 
Horton,  “are  [the  trees’]  tops,  broken  and 
contorted,  flattened  in  broccoli  shapes, 
craggy  limbs  devoid  of  the  fine,  twiggy 
branching  of  younger  trees.”  Leverett  also 
looks  for  thick  moss  growing  several  feet 
up  a tree,  because  he  says  that  it  takes  moss 
centuries  to  grow  half  an  inch  thick. 

Such  a description  was  in  our  minds 
when  we  set  out  on  our  next  search  for  an 
old-growth  forest  last  November.  Ecologist 
Beth  Brokaw,  working  on  the  Huntingdon 
County  Natural  Heritage  Inventory  for  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  had 
discovered  old-growth  characteristics  in 
another  portion  of  Rothrock  State  Forest, 
what  she  called  the  Seven  Stars 
Biodiversity  Area.  That  was 
only  20  miles  from  our 
home,  so  on  a brilliant  au- 
tumn day  we  went,  and 
this  time  we  had  more 
precise  directions,  we 
thought. 

We  took  a road  that 
climbed  up  the  side  of 
Tussey  Mountain  from 
Colerain  and  afforded 
lovely  views  of  the 


valley  below.  After  several  miles  of  gravel 
road,  we  reached  the  Seven  Stars  BDA. 
Dave  had  been  eyeballing  the  trees  above 
the  road  on  a steep  slope  strewn  with  large 
boulders.  Many  large  chestnut  oaks  had 
contorted  shapes  and  broccoli  tops.  A few 
of  the  largest  trees  had  thick  moss  several 
feet  up  their  trunks.  To  me  it  looked  like  a 
troll’s  forest  and  unlike  any  forest  I had  seen 
in  Pennsylvania. 

“It  won’t  bring  in  the  ecotourists,”  Dave 
said. 

Once  again,  though,  we  had  looked  in 
the  wrong  place.  It  was  the  forest  below 
the  road  that  most  interested  Brokaw.  That 
forest  had  fewer  boulders  and  was  more 
diverse  with  a fair  number  of  large  tulip 
trees,  cucumber  magnolias,  black  gums, 
and  chestnut,  red  and  white  oaks.  It  also 
had  several  charcoal  flats  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  charcoal  haul  road.  Tom 
Thwaites,  author  of  Fifty  Hikes  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  maintained  that  both  the 
flats  and  the  road  were  evidence  that  trees 
had  been  cut  to  fuel  the  Colerain  Forges 
from  1805  to  1850.  Could  trees  not  much 
more  than  150  years  old  be  old-growth/ 
Thwaites  asked. 

“Second  growth  can  he  considered  old- 
growth,”  Dave  said,  “depending  on 
how  you  define  ‘old.’  The 
minimum  definition  used 
by  Marc  Abrams  calls  for  [.  ^ 

simply  a majority  of 
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canopy-height  trees  more  than  1 50  years 
old.  But  the  more  standard  definitioia  of 
an  old-growth  stand  is  that  the  median  age 
of  canopy  height  trees  of  any  given  species 
should  he  half  the  normal  expected  life- 
time of  that  species.”  Because  the  life 
span  of  chestnut  oak  trees  is  200  to  300 
years,  150-year-old  chestnut  oaks 
could  he  considereci  old-growth. 

Brokaw,  on  a field  trip  she  led  to 
the  area  late  in  November,  told  us  that 
she  had  talked  to  a forester  from 
Rothrock  who  had  mentioned  that  there 
might  he  pockets  of  old-growth  chestnut 
oak  in  the  area,  but  that  most  of  the  forest 
was  maturing  second  growth.  If  left  alone, 
it  would  attain  old-growth  status  in  not  too 
many  more  years. 

But  who  would  decide  when  it  had 
crossed  the  line?  Leverett  contends,  in  an 
article  he  wrote  called  “Old-Growth  For- 
ests of  the  Northeast,”  that  ...”  there 
is  never  a point  when  a forest  becomes 
clearly  identifiable  as  old- 
growth  . . . [because]  forests  do  not 
progress  toward  the  old-growth  phase  via 
a single  path.”  He  and  other  old-growth 
researchers  are  finding  that  different  kinds 
of  eastern  forest  age  in  different  ways.  For 
instance,  old-growth  oak  and  hickory  for- 
ests are  probably  impacted  by  wind  and  fire 
disturbance,  and  may  not  have  thick  or- 
ganic soil  layers  like  old-growth  conifer  for- 
ests. 

Then,  too,  many  man-caused  changes 
have  been  wrought  on  the  eastern  forests. 
Original  Appalachian  oak  sites,  such  as  the 
Ruffner/Ahrams  research  plot,  were  also 
dominated  by  American  chestnuts  and 
were  called,  by  earlier  researchers,  oak- 
chestnut  forests.  Today  the  chestnut  com- 
ponent is  gone. 

Size  is  also  not  a reliable  indicator.  Big 
trees  are  not  necessarily  old  trees,  as  we 
found  out  on  still  another  old-growth  ex- 
pedition. This  time  we  decided  to  visit  an 
old-growth  site  in  a state  forest  natural  area, 
and  one  that  1 had  been  told  years  ago  was 
difficult  to  reach  via  a steep  powerline 


right-of-way  and  not  terribly 
worthwhile.  On  the  other 


hand.  Chuck  Fergus,  in  his  excellent  and 
recently-published  book  Natural  PennsyU 
vania:  Exploring  the  State  Forest  Natural  Ar- 
eas, had  given  alternate,  more  accessible 
directions  to  the  Mt.  Logan  Natural  Area 
in  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest.  Dave  was  keen 
to  see  the  place,  and  1 must  admit  that  I 
hadn’t  read  Fergus’s  account  of  the  site  as 
carefully  as  I might  have.  Luckily,  though, 
1 did  remember  my  walking  stick  and 
Bruce’s. 

After  a humpy  ride  to  the  end  ofNittany 
Ridge  Road,  we  parked  the  car  and  fol- 
lowed a deeply-rutted,  mud  and  water- 
filled  old  road,  passing  two  ephemeral 
ponds  on  the  right.  Just  before  we  reached 
the  hlue-hlazed  Winchester  Trail,  1 spot- 
ted a porcupine  walking  along  a parallel 
white  pine  branch  above  the  road.  Then, 
as  we  started  up  the  trail,  a noise  to  my 
right  alerted  me  to  another  porcupine,  high 
in  a large  oak  tree,  peering  down  at  us. 
Already,  this  seemed  like  a great  place. 

At  first  the  trail  was  easy.  1 admired  the 
white  pine  regeneration  in  the  forest,  even 
as  the  mountain  slope  steepened  and  more 
and  more  rocks  appeared.  Ever  upward  the 
trail  went  to  more  than  2,100  feet.  It  wasn’t 
the  ascent  so  much  as  the  rocks  themselves 
that  slowed  me  down.  How  would  1 ever 
get  down  in  one  piece?  Still,  1 persevered. 

When  we  reached  the  base  of  the  crest, 
1 was  almost  defeated.  Layers  of  Tuscarora 
quartzite  formed  a hogback  20-feet-high 
and  there  was  no  way  around  it.  The  blue 
blazes  snaked  hack  and  forth  up  the  rocks. 
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Dave  had  long  ago  reached  the  crest.  Com- 
fortahly  seated  on  the  rocky  top,  his  hack 
against  a white  pine,  he  egged  us  on.  My 
walking  stick  was  no  help  at  all.  1 had  to 
use  my  hands  to  pull  myself  up,  and  1 was  a 
quivering  mass  of  nerves  hy  the  time  1 
reached  the  top.  That  was  when  1 looked 
at  Fergus’s  account  more  carefully.  “The 
rock  [Tuscarora  quartzite]  is  a pale  tan,  ah 
most  white,  and  on  top  of  Mt.  Logan  it 
stands  in  low  cliffs  10  to  20  feet  in  height. 
Below  the  cliffs  lie  boulder  fields,  also 
known  as  talus  slopes:  jumbled,  tilted, 
clack-together  slabs  ranging  in  size  from 
dictionaries  to  pool  tables.”  Exactly. 

We  sat  on  the  crest  to  eat  our  bag 
lunches  as  turkey  vultures  floated  past,  and 
we  enjoyed  a view  of  blue  mountains 
through  the  trees.  The  forest  had  been  si- 
lent on  our  way  up  the  trail,  but  once  we 
reached  the  summit  we  could  faintly  hear 
the  traffic  from  U.S.  220’s  4-lane,  limited 
express  highway  to  Lock  Haven  below  us. 

Somewhere  below  us  was  the  old- 
growth  hemlock  forest.  I groaned  when  1 
saw  that  it,  too,  was  strewn  with  boulders. 
I struggled  not  only  over  rocks  but  through 
almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  mountain 
laurel.  I made  it  to  the  edge  of  the  old- 
growth,  and  once  more  found  a rock  while 
the  men  continued  on.  Still,  I did  see  the 
difference  between  the  surrounding  sec- 


ond-growth oak  and  the  old-growth  hem- 
lock. Thick  layers  of  moss  covered  the  leaf 
and  needle  duff  on  and  between  the  rocks. 
Large  fallen  trees  were  hoary  with  moss  and 
the  live  trees  had  the  reddish-brown  bark 
of  old-growth  hemlock. 

Bruce  soon  joined  me  as  Dave  went  far- 
ther afield  to  explore  the  50-acre  site.  As 
we  sat  under  the  swaying  hemlocks  wait- 
ing for  him,  a raven  croaked  past.  Then 
we  heard  the  clear /ee-Fce  of  black-capped 
chickadees,  and  three  surrounded  us  and 
scolded  dee -dee-dee.  No  doubt  humans  were 
a novelty  to  them  in  this  remote  place.  We 
saw  no  sign  of  deer.  Surely  no  self-respect- 
ing deer  would  risk  its  graceful,  thin  legs  in 
such  a pile  of  rocks.  A coyote  would, 
though,  and  we  found  a pile  of  fresh  coy- 
ote scat. 

“This  is  what  1 wanted  to  see,”  Dave  said 
when  he  returned.  “This  is  what  our  moun- 
tain probably  once  looked  like.” 

How  1 got  hack  down  the  mountain  is 
probably  better  left  unsaid.  1 did  make  it 
on  my  own,  after  1 inched  my  way  off  the 
crest  with  Bruce’s  assistance.  Otherwise,  1 
blessed  my  walking  stick  many  times  and 
made  a vow  (as  1 have  on  other  trips)  that 
if  1 made  it  safely  hack,  1 would  never  again 
climb  a steep,  rocky  trail.  On  the  other 
hand,  seeing  more  old-growth  is  a mighty 
motivator.  “Time  travel,”  Dave  calls  it.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

Legendary  Deerslayers,  by  Dr.  Robert  Wegner,  Krause  Publications,  PR04,  PO  Box  5009, 
lola,  Wl  54945-5009  (800-258-0929  or  www.krausebooks.com)  240  pp,  dozens  of  full 
color  photos,  $39.99  plus  $4  s&h.  Presented  here  are  profiles  of  12  of  North  America's 
most  legendary  deer  hunters.  John  James  Audubon;  Philip  "The  Pine  Creek  Deerslayer" 
Tome;  Meshach  Browing,  noted  bear  hunter  along  southern  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
Maryland;  Theodore  Van  Dyke  and  Archibald  Rutledge  are  among  the  dozen  legendary 
deer  hunters  profiled  here.  Also  included  is  Natty  Bumpo.  Although  based  on  the  fic- 
tional James  Fennimore  Cooper  character,  Bumpo  encapsulates  the  essence  of  deer  hunting 
and  our  own  deer  hunting  heritage.  That  is  really  what  this  book  showcases:  our  deer 
hunting  heritage  during  that  late-19‘^  early-20*  century  shift  from  market/subsistence 
hunting  to  sport  hunting. 

An  outstanding  companion  volume  to  Wegner's  Legendary  Deer  Camps,  this  book  also 
features  an  extensive  use  of  photos  and  art  — black  and  white  and  color.  Sure  to  be  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  any  deer  hunter's  library. 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


Bowhunters  often  wait  weeks  for  a chance  at  a 
whitetail,  so  a miss  due  to  poor  shooting  technique  is 
devastating.  Here  are  some  tips  so  when  the  moment 
of  truth  arrives  you  . . . 


Don't  Blow 

The  Shot 


UCH  OF  WHAT  I do  either  in 
preparation  for  or  during  archery 
season  is  the  result  of  small  lessons  learned 
the  hard  way.  It  doesn’t  take  a rocket  sci- 
entist  to  figure  out  that  unless  mistakes  are 
corrected,  we  are  hound  to  come  out  on 
the  short  end  of  things.  When  bowhunting, 
nothing  is  more  frustrating  than  waiting 
days,  even  weeks,  for  a shot,  only  to  blow 


the  opportunity  because  something  went 
wrong  at  the  last  instant.  As  I think  back, 
several  incidents  stand  out  as  a reminder 
of  why  it’s  so  important  to  remember  past 
blunders  and  to  learn  from  them. 

Years  ago,  I had  permission  to  how  hunt 
a piece  ot  property  in  Susquehanna 
County,  and  I was  enthusiastic  about  the 
location.  My  ground  stand  was  located  be- 
hind a stone  wall  overlooking  an  apple  tree 
growing  in  a field  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  To  my  right,  a steep,  recently  logged 
hillside  contained  a lot  of  deer  sign.  It  was 
clear  deer  were  feeding  on  the  downed  tree- 
tops  and  on  the  newly  sprouted  shoots. 
Deer  droppings  around  the  apple  tree  in- 
dicated that  after  coming  up  the  hill,  deer 
frequently  lingered  at  the  tree,  browsing 
the  windfall  apples.  If  the  wind  didn’t  be- 
tray me,  I was  certain  1 would  get  a shot. 

A neophyte  bowhunter  at  the  time,  I 
was  prone  to  making  mistakes.  On  two 
occasions  1 had  deer  approach  the  apple 
tree  and  feed  less  than  20  yards  away.  How- 
ever, before  I could  draw  the  bow,  the  deer 
bolted.  My  first  thought  was  the  wind,  hut 

SHOOTING  in  your  hunting  clothes  will 
prevent  any  unwanted  surprises,  such  as 
clothing  interfering  with  the  shot. 
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ultimately  decided  it  was  in  my  favor. 
Something  other  than  my  scent  caused  the 
deer  to  spook,  but  what?  Assessing  the  situ- 
ation, I reasoned  it  was  my  unmasked  face 
that  beamed  like  a beacon  in  the  shadows 
behind  the  wall.  I soon  corrected  that  prob- 
lem by  wearing  a camouflage  headnet  hut, 
I later  learned,  the  mask  caused  a more  se- 
rious problem. 

Late  one  afternoon,  a beautiful  8-point 
crested  the  hill  and  headed  to  the  apple 
tree.  I raised  my  bow,  setting  the  pin  of  my 
rudimentary  sight  behind  his  shoulder.  I 
should  have  made  the  easy  shot  but  didn’t. 
During  my  draw,  the  eyeholes  in  my  mask 
shifted,  forcing  me  to  aim  while  looking 
through  the  netting.  Things  looked  a little 
fuzzy,  but  1 felt  my  hold  was  good.  Exactly 
where  I hit  the  buck  I couldn’t  tell,  because 
he  immediately  whirled  and  ran  to  the  trees 
at  the  edge  of  the  hill.  1 cautiously  inched 
my  way  to  the  waist-high  wall  and  crossed 
over  into  the  field,  where  1 found  my  shat- 
tered arrow  and  a few  drops  of  blood.  I 
searched  the  area  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour,  trying  to  find  a blood  trail,  but  to  no 
avail.  Darkness  forced  me  to  call  off  my 
search  and  obligation  had  me  come  hack 
the  next  morning,  but  despite  my  best  ef- 
forts, the  buck  was  never  found. 

At  the  time  I was  using  a recurve  bow 
and  fiberglass  arrows.  From  the  shattered 
arrow  and  the  meager  blood  trail,  1 con- 
cluded that  the  shot  had  not  been  fatal. 
Needless  to  say,  I had  a sick  feeling  in  my 
stomach,  and  for  a long  time  afterward 
thought  about  how  much  time  and  effort  I 
had  invested  in  that  one  shot  only  to  blow 
it  when  the  opportunity  came.  Now  1 use 
a camouflage  face  cream  to  disguise  my  fea- 
tures. For  me,  masks  are  a thing  of  the  past. 

As  the  years  passed  I grew  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  deer  behavior  amd  honed 
my  hunting  techniques  to  take  advantage 
of  what  I had  learned  in  previous  seasons. 
One  season  1 spent  nearly  four  weeks  hunt- 
ing a friend’s  farm  in  eastern  Bradford 
County  and  frequently  saw  deer.  I passed 
up  several  does  and  almost  had  a shot  at  a 


4-point.  The  stand  kept  me  interested, 
because  I regularly  saw  deer  and  hecau.se 
of  the  number  of  buck  rubs  1 noticed  in 
the  cover  surrounding  my  stand. 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  in  late 
October  when  the  temperature  hovered 
around  20  degrees  and  frost  lay  heavy  on 
the  ground.  As  the  day  began,  the  lack  of 
cloud  cover  promised  I would  get  colder 
before  I got  warmer,  but  1 was  dressed  for 
the  weather.  I remember  feeling  a bit  en- 
cumbered by  my  bulky  clothing  but 
thought  nothing  more  about  it  until  a 6- 
point  appeared  within  bow  range.  The  deer 
fed  toward  me  and  offered  an  easy  shot. 
Drawing  the  how,  I anchored  the  string, 
took  careful  aim  and  released  the  arrow. 
Instead  of  the  expected  thwack  of  an  arrow 
hitting  the  deer,  I heard  a sickening  thud 
as  the  arrow  buried  itself  in  the  soft  turf. 
Needless  to  say,  in  the  time  it  took  my  ar- 
row to  fly  15  yards,  the  buck  and  my  sea- 
son were  gone. 

I soon  realized  it  was  the  bowstring  hit- 
ting my  sleeve  that  had  caused  the  mis- 
guided arrow.  I resolved  never  to  make  that 
error  again.  Now,  in  cold  weather  I wear  a 
down  vest  and  layer  warmer,  less  bulky 
fleece  clothing.  Since  then.  I’ve  never 
blown  a shot  because  the  bow  string  hit 
my  sleeve.  After  that  unfortunate  season, 
I was  determined  to  take  every  precaution 
to  make  sure  that  when  I did  get  a shot,  it 
most  likely  would  result  in  a dead  deer. 

One  of  the  first  things  I did  was  to  prac- 
tice more  seriously.  “Practice  like  you  play,” 
is  an  admonition  given  by  many  coaches 
to  their  players,  and  in  bowhunting  it’s  no 
different.  To  be  a good  shooter,  or  at  least 
a better  one,  you  must  discipline  yourself 
to  concentrate  on  each  shot.  If  you  can’t 
concentrate  when  shooting  at  a backyard 
target,  you  won’t  he  able  to  concentrate 
when  shooting  at  a deer.  It  takes  practice 
and  discipline  to  visualize  good  shots  and 
to  stay  focused.  The  more  seriously  you 
practice,  the  better  you  shoot.  Period.  If  I 
make  a bad  shot,  I ask  myself  what  caused 
it  and  make  the  correction.  I don’t  over- 
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analyze  each  shot;  rather,  I rely  on  repeti- 
tion  and  thinking  about  what  had  gone 
wrong  to  make  the  next  shot  better. 

However,  shooting  at  a foam  block 
helps  only  to  a point.  Deer  don’t  come  with 
bullseyes  painted  on  their  sides,  so  it’s  im- 
portant  to  know  where  to  aim.  If  at  all  pos- 
sihle,  practice  shooting  at  a realistic  3-0 
deer  target  and  learn  to  pick  a spot  in  the 
kill  zone.  Picking  the  correct  location  for 
a hit  requires  practice,  because  deer  will 
appear  at  varying  distances  and  offer  dif- 
ferent shot  angles. 

In  addition,  to  keep  your  skills  sharp, 
continue  practicing  during  the  season. 
Whenever  possible,  1 take  about  a dozen 
shots  at  my  backyard  target  before  head- 
ing to  the  woods.  This  sort  erf  aeTlitional 
practice  can  work  wonders  for  your  confi- 
deiace. 

Nothing  is  more  irkserme  than  eejuip- 
ment  failure,  so  1 pay  special  attentiern  to 
my  berw  and  its  accessories.  1 once  blew  a 
shot  at  a deer  when  my  arrow  rest  came 
unglued  from  the  riser  when  I drew  the 
how.  Again,  1 was  using  a recurve  bow  and 
never  gave  a thought  to  checking  my 
equipment  before  the  hunt.  After  all,  ev- 
erything had  been  fine  that  morning,  and 
1 mistakenly  assumed  everything  was  in 
order  and  functioning  properly  before  1 
returned  to  my  stand  that  afternoon.  Once 
again,  1 was  wrong.  Today,  like  most 
howhunters,  1 use  a compound  bow,  but 
because  of  that  incident,  I’ve  learned  never 
to  take  my  equipment  for  granted. 

Modern  compound  hows  are  wonders 
of  efficiency  and  deliver  arrows  at  blazing 
speeds.  But  if  the  bow  is  slightly  out  of  tune, 
it  could  he  difficult  to  place  the  arrow 
where  you  want  it.  Strings  or  cables  can 
stretch,  slightly,  changing  the  bow’s 
nocking  point  and  adversely  affecting  ar- 
row flight.  Other  equipment  such  as  the 
sight,  string  peep,  quiver  or  rest  can  occa- 
sionally cause  shcaoting  problems,  so  they 
should  be  inspected  on  a regular  basis. 

For  example,  if  your  peep  sight  doesn’t 
roll  on  the  string  properly  it  could  blow 


SHOOTING  at  a foam  block  only  helps  to  a 
point.  If  at  all  possible,  practice  shooting 
at  a realistic  3-D  deer  target  and  learn  to 
pick  a spot  in  the  kill  zone. 

the  shot  due  to  an  obstructed  sight  picture. 
In  addition,  hunting  hroadheads  may  fly 
differently  than  field  points,  so  shooting 
hunting  heads  and  tuning  them  to  get  per- 
fect arrow  flight  just  makes  good  sense. 

Before  the  season  1 check  equipment 
and  replace  anything  that  needs  replacing. 
I give  myself  time  to  become  familiar  with 
any  new  equipment,  such  as  a new  sight, 
release,  quiver  or  arrow  rest.  Before  leav- 
ing for  a morning  or  eveiaing  hunt  1 give 
my  bow  and  its  accessories  a quick  once- 
over. 1 don’t  waiat  equipment  failure  to 
adversely  affect  my  shot  or  my  season. 

Once  I’m  satisfied  my  equipment  is 
functioning  properly  and  that  I’m  shoot- 
ing accurately  from  a reasonable  distance, 
1 practice  the  short  shots.  1 prefer  hunting 
in  thick  cover,  which  means  deer  often 
appear  at  short  range.  Because  they  may 
be  10  yards  or  closer,  it’s  easy  to  think  the 
shot  is  a gimmie.  It’s  easy  to  get  sloppy  on 
short  shots,  because  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  aim  at  the  chest  and  forget  about  con- 
centrating on  a specific  spot.  Shooting  at 
and  missing  a deer  at  short  range  is  frus- 
trating, aggravating,  makes  you  question 
your  ability  as  a hunter  and  shooter,  and 
just  plain  ruins  your  day. 

It’s  easy  to  become  over  confident  when 
taking  a short  shot,  so  to  combat  this  in- 
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clination  I take  the  time  to  compose  my- 
self before  releasing  the  arrow.  Besides,  a 
deer  appearing  at  close  range  may  offer  a 
less  desirable  target  than  one  that  is  slightly 
farther  away.  In  my  opinion,  it’s  always 
better  to  let  the  animal  quarter  away  be- 
fore taking  the  shot. 

Another  reason  short  range  shots  may 
be  more  difficult  than  they  seem  is  that  the 
shot  angle  from  an  elevated  platform  is  of- 
ten steep,  making  shot  placement  more 
critical.  An  arrow  shot  at  a steep  down- 
ward angle  may  not  completely  penetrate 
the  chest  cavity  of  a deer,  and  it’s  possible 
that  the  broadhead  will  penetrate  only  one 
lung.  This  almost  always  results  in  an  ar- 
duous tracking  situation  or,  worse  yet,  a 
lost  deer. 

Shooting  at  close  range  from  a treestand 
presents  additional  problems  in  terms  of 
proper  stance  while  shooting.  Many  hunt- 
ers neglect  to  hend  at  the  waist  to  create 
the  necessary  angle  for  a close-in  shot.  The 
natural  tendency  is  to  remain  upright  bend- 
ing the  bow  arm  to  compensate.  This  is  an 
undesirable  habit  that  may  be  hard  to 
break,  and  one  that  could  result  in  a poor 
shot. 

Resisting  the  tendency  to  draw  the  how 
with  a bent  bow  arm  requires  the  hunter 
to  be  mentally  “in  the  game”  and  to  con- 
sciously think  about  the  proper  mechanics 
of  each  shot.  Close  shots  require  good 
shooting  form,  and  when  shooting  from  an 
elevated  platform,  this  means  bending  at 
the  waist.  Most  poorly  made  shots  taken 
at  close  range  tend  to  hit  high,  subse- 
quently, the  animal  is  struck  high  or  missed 
entirely.  If  the  animal  is  hit  and  the  shot  is 
a tad  too  high,  it  could  result  in  a lost  deer. 

In  nearly  40  years  of  bowhunting,  I have 
never,  repeat  never,  taken  a shot  at  a deer 
more  than  25  yards  away.  One  year,  I did 
hit  and  find  a nice  buck  I shot  that  stood 
24  yards  away,  but  that  was  because  I un- 
derestimated the  actual  range.  I’ve  killed 
more  than  three  dozen  bucks  with  a how 
and  arrow  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
one  incident,  all  have  been  shot  within  20 


HAVE  the  bow  ready  and  be  ready  to  shoot 
when  hunting  in  thick  cover. 


yards. 

In  my  opinion,  too  many  hunters  take 
shots  at  deer  that  are  beyond  their  com- 
fortable range  limitations.  A good  tourna- 
ment shooter  may  not  consider  a 30-yard 
shot  difficult,  but  the  average  bowhunter, 
myself  included,  would  he  far  better  off  not 
shooting  at  a deer  at  a distance  of  more 
than  20  yards.  Why  blow  the  opportunity 
to  tag  a whitetail  by  taking  a marginal  shot 
when,  by  exercising  a little  patience,  the 
deer  most  likely  will  provide  a closer  shot? 

When  I practice  my  shooting,  I take 
shots  at  various  ranges  beginning  at  10 
yards  and  increase  the  distance  by  five  yards 
until  I’m  shooting  at  a target  20  yards  away. 
At  these  ranges  I am  confident  in  my  shoot- 
ing ability  hut,  if  I move  back  another  five 
yards,  something  strange  happens.  Just  15 
additional  feet  does  indeed  make  a differ- 
ence in  the  way  I shoot.  At  25  yards,  I am 
nowhere  near  as  accurate  as  I am  when 
shooting  the  shorter  distance.  Granted, 
practice  would  correct  that  problem,  hut 
mentally  I’m  far  more  comfortable  when 
deer  are  within  my  comfort  zone.  Know  the 
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range  at  which  all  your  arrows  coiasistently 
hit  the  hullseye,  and  when  hunting,  resist 
taking  shots  beyond  that  distance.  Don’t 
blow  the  shot  because  of  an  inability  to 
practice  self-restraint.  Have  patience  and 
wait  for  an  appropriate  shot  at  a reason- 
able range. 

I’m  a proponent  of  preseason  scouting 
and  usually  have  my  stands  locked  in  place 
about  two  weeks  before  the  season  begins. 
After  1 choose  a hunting  site  and  place  my 
portable  stand,  I clear  shooting  lanes  by 
snipping  potentially  troublesome  twigs  and 
small  branches  that  may  in- 
terfere with  my  shot.  1 like 
to  have  unobstructed 
shooting  lanes  in  every 
direction  I’m  likely  to 
shoot. 

1 once  blew  an  easy 
shot  at  a buck  because  1 
neglected  to  trim  all  the 
twigs  growing  from  a 
hemlock  tree  to  the  right 
of  my  stand.  1 reasoned  1 
had  enough  room  to  shoot 
an  arrow  through  the 
“window”  of  twigs  formed  by 
the  branches  of  the  hemlock.  A passing  6- 
point  proved  1 was  wrong. 

Now,  1 rarely  climb  out  of  my  stand 
without  noting  additional  limbs  to  be 
trimmed.  1 don’t  mean  1 make  a telephone 
pole  out  of  the  tree  I’m  in,  hut  1 have  be- 
come meticulous  in  noting  which  limbs, 
twigs  or  branches  might  interfere  with  the 
flight  of  my  arrow  and  remove  them. 

Finally,  having  the  proper  mental  per- 
spective while  hunting  is  vitally  important 
in  making  a good  shot  and  to  the  final  out- 
come of  the  season.  Standing  in  a tree  for 
long  hours  without  much  happening  can 
lull  a hunter  into  being  complacent.  When 
a deer  does  appear,  especially  nowadays 
when  a legal  buck  is  (for  most  of  us)  a 6-  or 
8-point,  the  adrenaline  rush  could  easily 
result  in  a blowia  opportunity. 

If  1 didn’t  get  that  “kicked  in  the  stom- 
ach” feeling  when  I see  deer  1 would  quit 


hunting.  It’s  a feeling  we  probably  all  share. 
To  make  sure  I do  things  right,  I constantly 
recite  a litany  of  three  precepts  before  re- 
leasing an  arrow.  I tell  myself,  “take  your 
time,  pick  a spot  and  follow  through.”  I say 
it  over  and  over  so  that  it  is  ingrained  in 
my  subconscious.  I often  wait  weeks  for  a 
shot,  so  I don’t  want  to  blow  it  hy  hurrying 
or  hy  making  a had  shot  due  to  poor  shoot- 
ing technique. 

Sounds  easy,  hut  when  the  chips  are 
down,  it  takes  mental  discipline  to  do  those 
things.  1 assure  you  they  are  not  automatic 
hut,  with  repetition  they 
could  be.  In  my  opinion, 
the  lack  of  follow 
through  after  release 
results  in  more  blown 
shots  and  lost  deer  than 
any  other  reason.  It’s  a 
natural  tendency  for 
archers  to  drop  the  bow 
hand  after  release,  es- 
pecially when  a nice 
buck  is  the  intended 
target.  Following  the 
arrow  to  the  target  and 
not  moving  the  how  hand 
until  the  arrow  makes  contact  is  good  fun- 
damental shooting  form  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  often  ignored  due  to  the  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

While  hunting,  there  are  variables  be- 
yond our  control  that  can  betray  us.  A can- 
tankerous wind  or  whimsical  air  current 
can  cause  a blown  shot  despite  our  best 
efforts  to  deal  with  them.  However,  there 
are  things  a hunter  can  and  should  do  to 
ensure  a good  shot  if  the  opportunity  arises. 

Pay  attention  to  your  equipment,  your 
set  up  and  your  shooting  form  and  the  num- 
ber of  blown  shots  will  he  greatly  reduced 
or  eliminated  entirely.  Hunters  who  pay 
attention  to  things  likely  to  cause  bad 
shots,  and  who  take  the  time  to  correct 
them,  are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed 
once  a deer  appears.  Learning  from  past 
experience  and  then  making  the  correc- 
tion just  makes  good  sense.  □ 


''Practice  like  you 
play”  is  an  admo- 
nition given  by 
many  coaches  to 
their  players , and 
in  bowhunting  ids 
no  different. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


In  today’s  era  of  belted  and  short  magnum  cartridges 
this  old  round  might  seem  puny  in  comparison,  hut 
many  old-timers  can  attest  to  its  popularity  in  its  day. 


The  Almost 
Forgotten  Savage 


WHEN  ARTHUR  SAVAGE  brought 
out  his  hammerless  rotary  fed  lever 
action  Model  99  in  1899,  little  did  he  re- 
alize just  how  much  ahead  of  its  time  the 
design  really  was.  It  could  handle  not  only 
the  cartridges  of  its  day,  but  also  many  that 
would  be  developed  over  the  next  100 
years.  The  only  limiting  factor  was  the 
length  of  the  action. 

The  chamherings  started  with  the  .303 
Savage;  a year  later  came  the  .30-30  Win- 
chester, and  in  1903  the  .25-35,  .32-40  and 
the  .38-55  Winchester  were  added.  In 
1912,  the  remarkable,  but  latet  controver- 
sial, .22  Savage  Hi  Power  came  to  the 
shooting  world,  and  in  1914  Savage 
brought  out  the  .250-3000,  which  was  the 


first  cartridge  to  hit  the  magical  3,000  feet 
per  second  velocity  mark.  As  the  decades 
rolled  on,  the  .308  Win,  .243  Win.,  .358 
Win.,  .284  Win.,  .22-250  Rem.,  .375  Win. 
and  the  7mm-08  were  added  to  the  line. 

One  of  the  cartridges  that  helped  give 
the  Savage  99  legendary  status  was  the  .300 
Savage.  It  was  brought  out  in  1920  to  com- 
pete with  the  .30-06.  Due  to  the  limited 
slow  hurning  powders  of  that  day  lor  .30- 
06  length  cartridges,  the  .300  Savage  came 
pretty  close  to  the  ’06,  by  throwing  a 150- 
grain  bullet  at  2,630  fps  and  a 180-grain 
bullet  at  nearly  2,400  fps  (out  of  a 24-inch 
barrel). 

Due  to  the  length  limitation  of  the  99 
action.  Savage  managed  to  accomplish  this 
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THE  .300  SAVAGE  cartridge  was  introduced  in  the 
Savage  Model  99  lever-action  rifle  in  1921.  This  rifle/ 
cartridge  combination  saw  a lot  of  action  in  the 
northcentral  "Big  Woods"  region  of  Penn's  Woods 
throughout  most  of  the  20th  century. 


velocity  by  designing  the  cartridge  to  etfi- 
ciently  burn  powder  by  using  a slight  taper 
to  the  case  walls,  a 30'degree  shoulder  and 
short  neck  that  would  hold  less  bullet.  The 
l'iri'12'inch  rate  of  twist  (compared  to  the 
I'iri'lOfor  the  .30-06)  stabilized  150-  and 
180-grain  bullets.  Projectiles  any  heavier 
than  180  grains  would  take  up  valuable 
powder  space  and  velocity  would  suffer. 

1 suspect  that  Arthur  Savage  knew  that 
the  majority  of  big  game  hunters  would  he 
after  deer  and  black  hears,  and  that  the 
150-  and  180-grain  bullets  would  success- 
fully cover  both  bases,  so  trying  to  stabi- 
lize anything  more  than  180  grains  really 
wasn’t  necessary. 

Even  though  American  sportsmen 
loved  the  combination  of  the  lever  action 
with  a potent  cartridge,  along  with  the 
ability  of  the  rotary  magazine  to  use  spitzer 
bullets  (as  compared  to  the  tube  feed  us- 
ing only  flat  or  round  nose  bullets),  the 

Fun  Game  answer: 

T,  H,  A,  O,  R,  N,  R,  A,  M,  E,  C,  1 
NORTH  AMERICA. 


cartridge’s  popularity  didn’t 
stop  with  just  the  Model  99. 
Savage  chambered  it  not  only 
in  all  17  series  of  their  Model 
99,  hut  also  in  their  holt  ac- 
tion models  20,  26,  40, 45  and 
110.  Remington  followed  suit 
with  its  semiauto  Model  8, 
pump  action  Model  760,  and 
holt  action  models  722  and 
700.  Winchester  added  it  to 
the  Model  70  line  of  cartridges, 
and  EN  did  the  same  with  its 
holt  action  Mauser  deluxe 
model. 

The  .300  Savage  will  always 
hold  an  important  place  for 
me,  because  it  was  my  first  ex- 
perience with  a large  bore  car- 
tridge. I had  an  uncle  who  had  a Savage 
Model  99G  (take-down)  since  the  late 
1930s,  and  he  used  it  in  rain,  sleet,  snow 
or  shine,  on  anything  from  groundhogs  to 
black  bears.  I’d  seen  him  take  deer  from  20 
yards  out  to  beyond  300  yards,  and  his 
motto  was  that  any  hunter  worth  his  salt 
wouldn’t  need  anything  more  than  the  .300 
and  a little  woods  savvy. 

I was  about  10  when  I convinced  my 
uncle  that  I was  plenty  old  enough  to  shoot 
his  Savage.  I remember  how  heavy  the  rifle 
was  when  lifting  it  up  and  trying  to  peer 
through  the  scope.  Einally,  when  I could 
get  a full  view  through  the  scope  I pulled 
the  trigger.  The  next  thing  I knew  I was 
on  the  ground  with  a throbbing  shoulder 
and  a cut  above  my  eye  that  was  quickly 
growing  into  a goose  egg  (the  Weaver  K4 
had  given  me  a painful  lesson  on  eye  re- 
lief). 

All  of  my  shooting  experience  prior  to 
that  was  with  a Remington  pump  in  .22 
LR  and  a W inchester  lever  action  in  .25-20 
Winchester,  so  that  .300  Savage  was  a real 
eye-opener  (or  closer,  depending  on  how 
you  look  at  it).  Years  later,  when  my  uncle 
noticed  that  I still  carried  a small  scar  from 
that  incident,  he  was  kind  enough  to  re- 
mind me  that  it  was  a good  thing  I was  a 
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little  thick  headed  or  1 might  not  have  fired 
another  round.  With  that  kind  of  a lasting 
impression,  1 always  wanted  a Model  99  in 
the  .300  Savage,  and  finally,  15  years  ago, 
1 found  one  that  1 fell  hook,  line  and  sinker 
for.  It  turned  out  to  he  a customized  rifle 
with  a Mannlicher  style  stock  and  a 
20'inch  barrel  with  a Weaver  K2.5  scope. 
It  is  one  handsome  rifle  and  handy  in  my 
neck  of  Penn’s  Woods,  which  has  a mix  of 
thick  mountain  laurel,  hardwoods  and 
cornfields. 

My  velocities  are  about  100  fps  slower 
than  a .300  Savage  with  a 24-inch  barrel, 
but  I doubt  the  deer  can  tell  the  difference. 
The  velocity  loss  hasn’t  hurt  the  accuracy 
any,  and  with  either  factory  or  handloaded 
ammuniticin,  groups  run  from  1 to  1 ^ji 
inches  with  150-,  165-  or  180-grain  bul- 
lets. 

Last  year  when  1 took  it  along  on  a mule 
deer  and  antelope  hunt  in  Wyoming,  the 
guide  got  a look  at  the  Savage  and  good- 
naturedly  gave  me  a little  ribbing.  His  ex- 
act words  were,  “I’ll  just  take  along  my  . 300 
Winchester  Mag.  for  insurance.”  Well,  the 
.300  Savage  proved  itself  on  that  hunt. 

Around  the  mid-1950s  Winchester 
came  out  with  its  .308  cartridge,  which 
seriously  hurt  the  .300  Savage.  The  .308 
has  several  advantages.  It  has  ballistics  su- 
perior to  the  Savage,  and  within  100  fps  of 
the  .30-06;  it  has  a longer  neck  and  a 1 -in- 
10  twist  to  accommodate  heavier  (longer) 
bullets;  it  had  the  approval  of  the  military 
as  an  inherently  accurate  cartridge;  and, 
most  importantly,  it  was  short  enough  to 
fit  in  the  Model  99  action. 

By  the  1960s  only  Savage  was  cham- 
bering the  .300  Savage,  in  the  M99,  and 
by  1984  it  was  gone  from  even  that  model. 
Savage  brought  hack  the  .300  Savage,  for 
a limited  anniversary  edition  of  the  M99, 
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MODEL  99  RIFLE 


THE  SAVAGE  MODEL  99  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  lever-action  rifles  ever  made.  Its 
unique  design  is  full  of  rich  history  and 
tradition,  and  the  .300  Savage  cartridge 
proved  potent  deer  and  black  bear 
medicine. 


hut  for  just  one  year. 

As  sorry  as  1 was  in  seeing  that  classic 
Model  99  put  out  to  pasture,  it  was  good 
that  Savage  has  seen  fit  to  keep  the  car- 
tridge alive  in  its  110  and  1 1 1 bolt  action 
models.  1 would  actually  like  to  see  it  also 
chambered  in  a Mannlicher  model  in 
Ruger,  Remington  or  Winchester  holt 
guns. 

In  today’s  era  of  belted  and  short  mag- 
num cartridges,  the  .300  Savage  might 
seem  puny  in  comparison,  hut  many  old- 
timers  can  attest  that  the  old  round  har- 
vests game  just  as  cleanly  within  all  practi- 
cal hunting  ranges.  □ 
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A HEN  TURKEY  walks  into  the  field  and  begins  to  feed.  She  angles  across  the  undu- 
lating furrows,  appearing  from  a distance  like  a brown  jug  riding  the  waves  of 
a brown  sea.  A trio  of  crows,  full  of  crow  mischief,  begins  to  harass  her.  Each  in  turn, 
they  dive  and  swoop,  finishing  with  acrobatic  flourishes  above  her,  but  she  ignores  their 
antics  until  one  flies  too  near  and  she  flares  her  wings.  This  response  elicits  further 
torment;  for  now  the  gang  has  a game.  After  several  minutes  of  their  foolery  she  resumes 
feeding  and  the  crows  fly  off,  a replica  flock  of  shadows  beneath  them,  skimming  the  rihs 
of  the  corduroy  field. 

The  hen  continues  on  until  she  is  only  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  where  I wait 
by  a scrapeline  with  my  bow.  The  buff  tips  of  her  feathers  wrap  her  dark  umber  form  in 

pale  contours,  not  unlike  the  edges  of  the  furrows  that  catch  the 
light  and  define  the  topography  of  the  field.  Suddenly  she  stands 
erect,  alert  and  unmoving,  like  a statue  fashioned  from  mud  and 
grit.  She  sprints  away  then,  darting  into  the  brushy  edge,  and  1 
wonder  why  she  isn’t  with  other  members  of  an  autumn  flock. 

A veil  of  high  gray  clouds  eases  in,  and  1 still-hunt  across  a 
flat  thick  with  grapevines.  1 flush  a grouse,  and  in  some  choppings 
scare  out  what  sounds  like  a bear  crashing  away,  but  turns  out  to 
be  just  a fat  and  grizzled  groundhog  racing  to  its  den  beneath  a 
stump.  Farther  along,  I stop  at  a spring  seep  that  trickles  into  a 
table-top  size  pool  and  kneel  to  study  the  faint  rosette  tracks  left  by 
a bobcat  in  the  exposed  silt.  Glancing  up,  my  heart  skips  a beat  when 
1 spot  a patch  of  tawny  brown  moving  through  the  brush.  It’s  a deer,  and 
my  pulse  takes  off  again  when  1 see  that  it  is  a buck,  but  just  out  of  range.  I 
lose  sight  of  him,  then  catch  only  the  occasional  flick  of  his  tail  as  he  disap- 
pears. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  returning  to  my  stand  at  the  field,  1 find  a single  brown 
feather  left  by  the  hen,  and  when  1 turn  it  a thin  wash  of  iridescent  hues  reflect  the 
softening  light.  1 tuck  the  feather  in  my  quiver.  In  the  sallow  light  of  day’s  end,  the 
woods  and  fields  take  on  the  sepia  tones  of  an  old,  yellowing  photograph.  Nature’s  simple 
and  subtle  offerings  this  day  have  been  a welcome  respite  from  the  glitz  and  glimmer  of 
the  everyday  world. 

For  only  a very  few  days,  late  autumn  takes  on  a rich,  warm  patina;  evident  in  bur- 
nished antlers  and  the  sheen  of  a grouse  fan,  it  can  be  seen  in  the  satiny  gloss  of  oak  leaves 
and  brtish-whipped  gunstocks  and  in  the  oily  glow  of  acorns  and  old  boot  leather.  These 
select  November  days  are  a gift,  a special  edition  of  days  that  come  bound,  like  the  hen 
turkey  herself,  in  a plain  brown  wrapper.  These  are  days  to  he  enjoyed  at  once,  every 
minute  relished,  for  that  patina  soon  fades,  giving  way 
to  the  iron  shadows  and  dried  bones  of  winter, 
wrapped  in  white  and  brittle  parchment. 
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Came  News  Patches 


Two  new  patches  to  oommemo- 
rate  the  75th  anniveroary  of 
Game  Newo  are  now  availahle. 

The  flret  in  what  will  heoome  a 
oerieo  of  Field  Note  patoheo 
deeiqned  by,  of  oouroe,  Niok 
Fooato,  and  a “75  yearo  of 
Game  News”  patch  deoiqned 
by  ion0-time  Game  Newo 
artiot  Mark  Anderoon  are  both 
cure  to  be  hite  for  Game  Newo 
fano  and  patch  coiiectore. 

The  4-inch  embroidered  patches 
are  $4.71  each,  piue>  o&h.  FA  reoi- 
dento  add  67o  otate  oaieo  tax. 


Call  1 -888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Eimerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1,25 
$6,01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6,95 


Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


This  15-  X 10T2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  inciudes  all  major  holidays  and  plenty  of 
room  for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies 
are  limited;  get  yours  today!  Calendars  are  $5.95,  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Oept.  M5,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pgo. state. pa. us;  or  oall  and  have  your  Visa, 

Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handiing 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.9E 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.9 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.9 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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Game  News  Patches 


Two  new  p^tcheo  to  commemo- 
rate the  75th  annlveroary  of 
Game  Newa  are  now  availahle. 

The  first  in  what  wiil  beoome  a 
series  of  Fieid  Note  patches 
desiigned  by,  of  course,  Nick 
Kosato,  and  a “75  years  of 
Game  News”  patch  designed 
by  long-time  Game  News 
artist  Mark  Anderson  are  both 
sure  to  be  hits  for  Game  News 
fans  and  patch  collectors. 

The  4-inch  embroidered  patches 
are  $4.71  each,  plus  s&h.  FA  resi- 
dents add  67o  state  sales  tax. 


Call  1 -888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 


Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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editorial 


Then  & Now 

T^HIS  month  brings  to  a close  our  celebration  of  Game  News’  75*-^  anniversary.  We 
began  the  year  with  a new  logo,  and  over  the  past  12  months  we’ve  run  selected 
“classic”  stories,  articles  and  Field  Notes  from  past  issues,  and  a feature  article  in  July. 

Paging  through  issues,  scanning  headlines,  reading  captions,  lookiiag  at  photographs 
and  artwork  was  like  walking  through  our  conservation  history,  and  a rich  history  it  is. 

In  1929,  wheia  Game  News  began,  field  officers  for  the  first  time  received  uniforms; 
the  how  and  arrow  was  legalized  for  hunting;  and  in  lieu  of  taxes  were  established  for 
State  Game  Lands,  5 cents  per  acre.  Today  it’s  $1.20  per  acre,  set  in  1995. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  the  agency 
was  experimenting  with  antlerless 
deer  seasons.  The  year  before,  1928, 
there  was  no  buck  season,  and  a 2- 
week  antlerless  season  was  held  in  51 
counties;  and  to  he  legal,  the  deer  had 
to  weigh  at  least  50  pounds,  dressed. 

Imagine  that.  Not  until  1951  were 
statewide  antlerless  seasons  held. 

In  1988  (1987  in  special  regulation 
couiaties),  the  “bonus”  deer  license  was 
initiated,  allowing  hunters  tor  the  first 
time  in  Game  Commission  history  to 
take  more  than  one  deer  a year.  Then,  in 
2001 , the  entire  firearms  deer  seasoia  was 
a concurrent  antlered/antlerless  season. 

In  1929  the  deer  harvest  (antlered 
only  that  year)  was  22,822.  Last  year, 
huiaters  took  464,890  — 142,270 
antlered  and  322,620  antlerless  — during  the  slate  of  deer  seasons  that  ran  almost 
uninterrupted  from  October  through  mid-January.  The  year  before  brought  a record 
harvest  of  5 17,529  deer. 

In  1929  — during  a 2-week  season  concurrent  with  the  “buck”  season  — hunters 
took  447  bruins.  Last  year,  the  bear  harvest  was  exactly  3,000.  The  record  harvest  took 
place  in  2000,  when  hunters  took  3,075  hears. 

In  1929,  12  elk  were  taken.  Seasons  remained  closed  from  1931  until  2001,  when 
hunters  again  got  the  chance  to  go  elk  hunting  here,  taking  68  last  year. 

Rabbit,  pheasant,  quail  and  grouse  hunting  aren’t  what  they  were  years  ago,  primarily 
because  the  Pennsylvania  farmland  and  brushland  habitats  that  sustained  these  animals 
have  either  matured  or  been  developed. 

We  hope  you’ve  enjoyed  this  glimpse  at  the  past  we’ve  presented  this  year.  And  we 
hope  you’ve  gained  at  least  a small  appreciation  for  the  rich  hunting  heritage  that’s 
evolved  here  in  Pennsylvania.  It’s  certainly  somethiiag  we  can  be  proud  of,  and  it’s  all 
been  covered  right  here,  in  75  years  of  Game  News.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Harvest 

1929 

2003 

rabbits 

3,524,652 

588,310 

squirrels 

455,264 

1,063,996 

hares 

closed 

1,908 

raccoons 

28,838 

104,781 

pheasants 

212,082 

234,196 

quail 

222,186 

2,059 

grouse 

closed 

106,587 

turkeys 

3,834 

73,986  (s&f) 

woodcock 

72,666 

42,434 

waterfowl 

45,008 

hunting  incidents 

fatal 

56 

4 

nonfatal  276 

53 

hunting  licenses  sold 

resident 

505,103 

947,296 

nonresident  4,823 

70,952 

letters 


Editor; 

I’m  18  and  have  been 
hunting  since  I was  12. 

When  the  new  antler 
restrictions  came  in,  1 
wondered  if  they  would 
work.  Well,  the  2002  season 
came  and  my  cousin  and  I 
each  got  nice  6'points,  and  a 
friend  got  an  8'point  with  an 
18!4'inch  spread. 

I’m  convinced  that  antler 
restrictions  are  working. 

P.  Pine 
Mercersburg 

Editor: 

Your  75  th  anniversary 
reminds  me  of  my  father, 
bom  in  1910,  telling  me 
years  ago  that  at  one  time, 
probably  in  the  late  ’20s  or 
early  ’30s,  Game  News  ran  a 
special,  25'cent  subscription 
rate,  and  that  he  sent  $5  to 
Game  News  and  received  it 
continuously  for  20  years.  He 
then  continued  to  subscribe 
until  he  passed  away  in  1996. 
Having  the  same  name  as  my 
father,  and  still  continue  the 
subscription  today,  at  the 
same  address. 

I’m  wondering  if  anybody 
else  remembers  the  2 5 -cent 
special. 

M.  Dzwonczyk 
Bath 

We  could  find  no  evidence 
of  such  a special.  Anybody  else 
remember  one?  — Editor 

Editor: 

This  time  of  year  finds  me 
looking  hack  at  all  the  great 
times  that  I have  spent 
hunting  with  my  best 
hunting  buddies,  my  father 
and  grandfather.  It’s  been 
two  years,  now,  since  I have 
hunted  with  them.  Last  year 


at  this  time  I was  in  Marine 
Corps  boot  camp  at  Paris 
Island,  SC.  This  year  I find 
myself  fighting  the  war  on 
temarism  in  Iraq.  At  times 
it’s  hectic  here,  but  on  my 
time  of  rest,  I go  to  that  place 
in  my  mind  where  it’s  my  two 
hunting  buddies  and  me.  I’m 
really  going  to  miss  deer 
hunting  and  time  at  our 
cabin  in  Potter  County.  My 
dad  keeps  me  posted  by 
sending  me  Game  News,  so 
even  though  I’m  a world 
away,  I read  your  magazine 
and  the  stories  make  me  feel 
like  I’m  hack  in  Pennsylvania 
with  my  hunting  buddies. 
Well,  good  luck  this  year. 
Daddy  and  Pappy.  And  to  all 
the  other  hunters  who  enjoy 
hunting  the  Pennsylvania 
woods  as  much  as  we  do. 

Semper  Pi 

LCPL  M.  Hoffert 
Iraq 

Editor: 

I am  only  84,  and  this 
year  I will  he  after  my  68* 
buck.  I also  just  can’t  be 
without  Game  News.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

T.  Shipman 
Williamsport. 

Editor; 

Don  Croft’s  “classic”  Pield 
Note  in  the  August  issue 
caused  me  to  remember  when 
Don  and  I were  freshmen  at 
Penn  State’s  Forestry  School 
in  Mont  Alto,  1940-41,  and 
then  later,  as  our  “Game 


Warden,”  Don  spoke  at  the 
Huntingdon  Valley  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association 
meeting  in  the  late  ’50s. 

Your  observance  of  Game 
News'  75*  anniversary’  with 
these  flashbacks  goes  beyond 
celebrating  to  touching 
sportsmen  like  me. 

C.  Mills 
Huntingdon  Valley 

Editor: 

Thanks  for  the  youth 
waterfowl  season.  Thanks, 
too,  go  to  L.  “Furm”  McClure 
for  taking  me  on  a float  trip 
down  a local  stream.  I scored 
a double  (two  drake  wood 
ducks)  ten  minutes  into  the 
hunt,  and  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  scenery  as  we 
watched  three  deer  and  many 
other  wood  ducks. 

N. Johnson 
Newport 

Editor: 

Sorry  to  see  that  Don 
Lewis  is  hanging  it  up.  I’ve 
been  reading  his  columns  for 
what  seems  my  entire  life, 
and  over  the  years  I’ve 
learned  to  really  appreciate 
his  knowledge  and  opinions 
about  firearms  and  shooting. 
I’m  sure  I’m  not  alone, 
either.  He  has  no  doubt 
influenced  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  shooters  over 
the  years. 

Thanks,  Don,  and  I wish 
you  and  Helen  the  very  best. 

S.  Thompson 
Youngwood 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


When  it  came  to  the  ways  of  the 
wild,  Bart  learned  that  nobody 
knew  more  than  . . . 
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The  Kid 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 

(Classic  Story  from  December  1967) 


He  stood  with  his  hack  to  the 
wind  and  his  head  slightly 
hent  — much  like  the  gnarled  oaks 
that  clawed  for  a toehold  along  the 
rocky  ledges  of  Mallory  Run.  The 
snow  piled  a feather-thin  ridge  across 
his  shoulders  and  along  the  collar  of 
his  faded  jacket,  and  his  hunting 
cap  — a resurrection  of  the  past  — 
failed  to  contain  the  thatch  of  tow  hair 
that  struggled  tor  freedom  like  bristles 
in  a wire  brush. 

That  was  the  way  Bart  always  re- 
memhered  the  Kid  — a youth  aged  in 
many  w'ays,  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the 
country  and  as  much  a part  of  the 
woods  as  the  trees  themselves.  He  re- 
memhered  the  old  single-shot  rifle  the 
Kid  always  carried  — a .38-.55  with 
tull-octagon  barrel  and  a crescent- 
shaped  huttplate  that  pounded  the 
shoulder  unmercifully.  Yet  the  Kid 
swore  by  the  old  rifle  — had  more 
faith  in  it  than  Bart  did  in  his  new  bolt 
action. 

“You  take  a single-shot,”  the  Kid 
would  say,  “and  you’ve  got  to  make 
things  count.  There’s  no  lead  sprayin’ 
and  there’s  no  careless  shootin.’  A 
man’s  gotta  hit  right  or  he  ain’t  going 
to  get  the  deer.” 

And  Bart  had  nodded  as  most 
adults  do  toward  any  kid  — with  an 
air  of  indifference  intended  to  place 
people  in  their  proper  perspective. 
That  had  been  25  years  ago,  or 


maybe  even  longer.  Bart  didn’t  remember 
exactly.  He  did  remember  the  Kid’s  first 
visit  on  a late  winter  afternoon,  how  he 
stood  there  on  the  stoop  of  the  old  farm- 
house with  the  single-shot  cradled  across 
his  left  arm  anei  his  face  looking  red  and 
wind-whipped.  His  clothes  were  faded  dun- 
garees from  a far-away  place  called  Sears 
Roebuck,  and  his  eyes  were  like  chips  of 
gray  flint  punched  deep  into  his  head. 

“I  wondered  if  you’d  like  to  go  huntin’ 
with  me  tomorrow,”  the  Kid  had  said,  and 
Bart  stiffened  and  hacked  up  a step  or  two. 
“You’re  new  in  the  country,”  the  Kid  went 
on,  “and  maybe  I could  show  you  some  of 
the  good  spots.” 

For  a moment  Bart  studied  the  Kid.  It 
was  true  the  country  was  new  to  him  and 
that  he  didn’t  know  the  best  places  to  hunt. 
He’d  heard  the  men  of  the  neighborhood 
discussing  such  places  as  Goose  Hollow, 
Mallory  Run  arid  Orange  Hill,  but  for  all 
he  knew,  they  could  have  been  talking 
about  Timbuktu. 

Still  — to  go  deer  hunting  with  a young 
fellow  he  didn’t  even  know?  But  by  that 
time  his  wife  Betty  had  picked  up  the 
thread  of  the  conversation  from  the 
kitchen  and  promised  that  Bart  would  go. 

The  Kid  grinned.  “I’ll  be  here  at  six,” 
he  promised. 

“The  Kid  doesn’t  want  you  to  go  with 
him,”  Betty  explained  to  Bart  later.  “He 
wants  to  go  with  you.  He’s  got  no  father.” 

At  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  Betty’s 
kitchen  was  a reservoir  of  odors  and 
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sounds  — the  rich  smell  of  bubbling 
coffee,  the  tangy  steam  of  sprawling 
buckwheat  pancakes,  and  the  hot, 
sharp  sizzle  of  curling  strips  of  bacon 
in  a cast-iron  spider.  The  Kid  came  in 
as  he  promised,  his  face  reddened  by 
the  frost  outside,  and  set  the  old  single- 
shot  in  the  corner,  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  open  the  lever  so  Bart  could 
see  that  it  was  unloaded. 

Bart  noticed,  and  the  uneasiness 
that  had  plagued  him  since  the  fore- 
going afternoon  subsided  a hit.  He 
motioned  the  Kid  to  a chair  and  the 
two  ate  with  little  time  for  talk. 

“You  ever  shoot  a deer?”  the  Kid 
finally  ventured. 

“No.  But  I’ll  make  out  all  right.  You 
haven’t  got  to  worry  for  me.” 

The  Kid  nodded.  “Deer  fool 
people,”  he  said.  “They  get  excited  and 
shoot  when  there  ain’t  horns.  And 
sometimes  when  there  are  horns,  they 
shoot  before  they  have  to.” 

Bart  agreed,  though,  he  was  irri- 
tated. He  didn’t  like  to  appear  a be- 
ginner. He  drained  his  coffee  cup, 
pulled  on  his  hunting  clothes  and 
headed  for  the  door.  “Let’s  go,”  he 
snapped. 

The  Kid  took  him  to  a wooded 
knoll  somewhere  on  a ridge  that  he 
said  was  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Buckhorn.  “Down  below,”  he  ex- 
plained, “is  Goose  Hollow.  That  off  to 
the  left  is  the  slashin’,  and  the  moun- 
tain to  the  right  is  the  Buckhorn.  Now, 
I’m  going  back  the  way  we  came  in 
and  swing  over  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  work  down  below  you.  In 
about  an  hour  and  a half  you’ll  see  me 
coming  up  along  the  edge  of  that  ra- 
vine.” He  pointed  to  a large  hemlock 
a few  hundred  feet  below  them.  “You 
stay  here,  Bart,  and  you’ll  see  deer. 
Maybe  a buck.”  And  with  that  the  kid 
turned  and  went  hack  up  the  trail. 

With  the  Kid  gone,  the  woods  grew 
quiet.  Bart  hardly  noticed  the  chicka- 


BART remembered  the  Kid's  first  visit  on  a 
late  winter  afternoon  many  years  earlier. 


dees  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  hemlock 
tips  or  the  chipmunk  that  scurried  along  a 
dead  tree,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
sit  on  its  haunches  and  survey  the  world  of 
gaunt  oaks  and  barren  hickories.  Bart  didn’t 
see  the  phantom  shadow  of  the  great  homed 
owl  in  its  silent  glide,  nor  was  he  concious 
of  the  blue  jay  nagging  in  the  ravine  be- 
low. He  did  see  the  disc  of  sun  slipping  up- 
ward over  the  ridges  to  his  left,  and  he  felt 
the  first  probings  of  cold  in  his  toes.  And 
deep  inside  his  mind,  he  began  to  wonder 
how  foolish  a grown  man  could  get. 

For  hall  an  hour,  Bart  stood  the  cold  and 
wiiad  on  the  point.  He  wiggled  his  fingers 
in  his  mittens  to  stimulate  circulation,  and 
kicked  and  shuffled  his  feet  to  make  cer- 
tain they  were  still  a part  of  him.  Aird  as  the 
cold  worked  deeper,  he  shivered  and  walked 
in  small  circles  and  wished  he’d  told  the 
Kid  that  he  wanted  to  hunt  alone.  At  least  a 
man  could  keep  warm  by  walking. 

It  was  then  he  saw  the  buck  — stand- 
ing not  more  than  60  feet  away  and  star- 
ing right  at  him. 

What  happened  during  the  next  few 
minutes,  Bart  never  knew.  He  couldn’t  re- 
call aiming  the  rifle  nor  pulling  the  trig- 
ger. All  he  could  be  certain  of  later  was 
that  suddenly  his  rifle  was  empty,  the  buck 
had  long  since  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
brush,  and  his  heart  was  hammering  franti- 
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cally  against  his  ribs.  Bart  shook  until  his 
teeth  rattled.  When  he  regained  some  con- 
trol, he  sat  down  on  a log  and  waited. 

It  was  a good  15  minutes  before  the  Kid 
came  in  sight,  and  as  he  approached,  Bart 
could  tell  by  the  look  on  his  face  that  the 
Kid  already  knew.  There  was  a flicker  of  a 
grin  when  Bart  tried  to  explain  what  had 
happened,  and  a hint  of  disgust  in  the 
twisted  eyebrows  when  the  Kid  asked  Bart 
what  part  of  the  buck  he  had  aimed  at.  Bart 
reddened  and  the  subject  of  bullet  place- 
ment was  dropped. 

“I  don’t  suppose  he’ll  come  back  this 
way  r 

The  Kid  looked  at  him.  “No,  he  won’t 
be  back  this  way.’’  And  then  he  added,  “But 
that  don’t  mean  we  can’t  go  after  him.’’ 
Bart  scanned  the  surrounding  hills. 
They  seemed  to  stretch  to  forever.  “You’ve 
got  about  as  much  chance  of  finding  that 
buck  as  one  fish  in  the  ocean,’’  he  said.  “He 
won’t  he  within  miles  of  here.’’ 

“We  could  tr^^’’ 

Bart  sighed.  “Okay.” 

The  Kid  stretched  a map  on  a dead  log. 
“You  go  past  this  trail  to  where  we  passed 
that  old  cabin,”  he  said,  “and  then  you  take 
the  trail  off  to  the  right  tor  almost  half  a 
mile.  It  peters  out  on  a little  ridge 
overlookin’  a bench.  When  you  get  there, 
look  around  and  you’ll  find  a big  hemlock 
that’s  been  hit  by  lightning.  You  stand  right 


there  with  your  back  to  the  tree.” 

Bart  nodded  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  “How  long  will  it  take  me  to 
get  there?” 

“I’ll  give  you  half  an  hour  and  then 
I’ll  start  workin’  though  the  slashin’ 
and  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bench.” 

“Okay,  Kid.  I’ll  give  it  a try.”  He 
turned  to  go  and  the  Kid  stopped  him. 

“Bart.” 

“Yeah,  Kid?” 

“Be  sure  to  stand  with  your  back  to 
that  tree,  because  to  any  deer  coming 
up  along  the  bench,  you’ll  be  on  the 
skyline.” 

Bart  snorted  and  stomped  off  up  the 
trail. 

“And  take  your  time,”  the  Kid 
called.  “There  ain’t  no  deer  can  out- 
run a bullet.” 

All  the  way  out  to  the  bench,  Bart 
sputtered  and  fussed  and  swore  he’d 
never  hunt  with  the  Kid  again. 

But  as  the  Kid  had  directed,  Bart 
found  the  hemlock  that  overlooked 
the  bench,  and  he  had  to  admit  to 
himself  that  here  was  an  ideal  spot. 
Not  far  away  was  the  slashing  — a 
dense  area  of  second  growth  maple  and 
oak  and  ash  knit  together  with  gnarled 
mountain  laurel  and  scrub  pine.  And 
below  him  was  an  area  of  deadfalls  and 
old  treetops  left  by  previous  lumber- 
ing — an  area  so  cluttered  that  a 
hunter  down  there  couldn’t  see,  yet 
open  enough  so  that  a man  on  the 
ridge,  as  he  was,  was  afforded  the 
equivalent  of  an  aerial  view.  The  Kid 
had  really  set  it  up  for  him  this  time, 
and  Bart  began  to  notice  the  woods 
around  him. 

He  noticed  how  the  dead  quiet 
merged  into  activity  — fluttering 
chickadees,  stuttering  gray  squirrels, 
chipmunks  and  always  the  nagging 

BART'S  deer  was  gone,  but  the  Kid 
figured  they  could  go  after  it. 
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blue  jay.  He  began  to  hear  the  sounds 
around  him  — the  creaking  of  trees  in 
the  wind  and  the  rattle  of  dead  leaves 
on  the  scrub  oak.  He  suddenly  became 
aware  of  a distant  “cornflake”  crunch 
that  might  have  been  a man  taking  a 
step. 

Bart  watched.  His  eyes  bulged  in 
their  sockets  and  grew  moist.  There  it 
was  again.  A sharp  snap  — not  heavy 
enough  to  be  frost  — way  out  on  the 
bench  and  a little  to  his  right.  He 
strained  his  neck  and  shifted  to  see 
better.  “Stay  next  to  the  tree,”  the  Kid 
had  warned,  and  Bart  heeded  the 
warning. 

Another  snap  — and  a rustle  in  the 
leaves.  Something  was  moving  around 
out  there.  Closer  this  time. 

Bart  hunkered  down  on  his 
heels  — twisting,  straining,  looking. 
Then  something  moved  and  he  saw  it 
was  a doe,  her  ears  upright  and  swiv- 
eling as  she  felt  her  way  across  a small 
clearing.  Another  doe  followed  her, 
and  another,  until  six  had  passed 
through  the  clearing.  The  last  doe, 
Bart  noticed  was  exceptionally  large 
and  kept  looking  back  over  her  shoul- 
der. 

What  was  it  the  Kid  had  told  him? 
“If  a bunch  of  does  come  through, 
Bart,  always  watch  for  a buck  to  fol- 
low. Especially  if  the  last  doe  keeps 
lookin’  hack.” 

Bart’s  chest  pounded  like  a kettle- 
drum and  his  nerves  grew  taut  as  fiddle 
strings.  His  hands  shook  and  the  rifle, 
when  he  tried  to  steady  it,  cut  circles 
in  the  air. 

And  then  it  was  there,  moving  like 
a shadow  across  the  clearing  and  out 
of  sight  before  Bart  even  had  time  to 
aim.  The  air  went  out  of  him  like  a 
burst  balloon  and  a wave  of  heat 
rushed  through  his  body.  He  felt  his 
nerves  sag,  felt  his  eyes  relax  and  heard 
the  chickadees  once  more.  Bart  stood 
up  to  stretch  his  legs  — to  rest  before 


THE  STAND  was  an  ideal  spot  overlooking 
a slashing  — a dense  area  of  second  growth 
maple  and  oak  knit  together  with  gnarled 
mountain  laurel  and  scrub  pine. 


the  Kid  came  through  — and  then  he  saw 
the  buck  again,  this  time  standing  beside 
an  old  deadfall. 

Bart  never  forgot  those  next  few  sec- 
onds — the  ease  with  which  he  raised  the 
rifle  and  the  way  his  eyes  focused  along  the 
barrel.  He  was  conscious  of  the  muzzle  flash 
and  the  sharp  blast  in  the  frosted  atmo- 
sphere, and  he  remembered  the  buck  col- 
lapsing as  though  the  forest  floor  had 
dropped  from  beneath  him. 

Later,  he  remembered  the  Kid’s  grin,  a 
grin  so  wide  it  seemed  to  sever  his  face. 
And  how  those  gray  eyes  had  misted  over 
when  the  Kid  stuck  out  a bony  hand  and 
Bart  had  grasped  it. 

“That  was  a good  shot,  Bart,”  the  Kid 
had  said.  “And  1 bet  you  never  even  sighted 
in  your  rifle.” 

Yes,  that  was  a long  time  ago  — 30  years 
perhaps  — long  before  anyone  had  heard 
of  places  called  Pearl  Harbor  and  1 wo  J ima. 
That  was  the  way  Bart  remembered  the 
Kid  — standing  there  with  his  back  to  the 
wind  and  his  head  slightly  bent  as  though 
to  hide  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  while  he 
explained  some  of  the  mysteries  of  deer 
hunting  and  the  necessities  of  sighting  in 
a rifle.  And  Bart  had  felt  like  a first-grader 
in  the  presence  of  awesome  knowl- 
edge. □ 
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Late  Season 
Trophy 

By  Scott  L.  Schaffer 


I’LL  NEVER  forget  the  ups  and  downs 
of  my  1999-2000  hunting  season.  Due 
to  work  I don’t  get  to  hunt  as  often  as  I 
would  like,  and  1 can’t  take  vacation  dur- 
ing October,  November  or  December.  So, 
I can  hunt  only  on  Saturdays.  During  ar- 
chery season  I didn’t  get  out  much  during 
the  first  three  weeks,  but  that  didn’t  bother 
me  because  1 still  had  the  rut  to  hunt.  Un- 
fortunately, that’s  when  my  bad  luck 
started.  I needed  an  operation,  which  took 
me  out  of  the  rest  of  archery  season,  and 
then  just  before  the  rifle  season  my 
bad  luck  got  worse.  Due  to  com- 
plications with  my  surgery,  I 
wasn’t  able  to  hunt  at  all  during 
that  season. 

had  always  wanted  to  buy  a 
muzzleloader  stamp,  and  when 
the  Game  Commission  added  a 
week  to  the  season  for  1999-2000,  I 
finally  bought  one.  And  as  it  turned  out 


that  all  my  other  deer  seasons  went 
down  the  tubes,  so  to  speak,  it  was  a 
good  thing  I had.  All  1 needed  was  a 
muzzleloader,  and  1 ended  up  borrow- 
ing one  from  a friend.  Because  1 had 
missed  so  much  work  due  to  my  op- 
eration, 1 was  unable  to  take  any  time 
off  in  January  so,  once  again,  1 could 
hunt  only  on  Saturdays. 

On  January  8,  1 was  walking  to  my 
stand  at  first  light  when  two  does 
jumped  up  and  ran,  stopping  broad- 
side 50  yards  away.  1 thought  my  luck 

had  finally 
changed.  As 
I lowered 
the  sight 
on  one  of 
the  does,  how- 
ever, and  pulled 
the  trigger,  the 
gun  didn’t  go  off. 
The  does  ran  off,  and 
didn’t  see  another 
deer  that  day. 

On  the  last  Satur- 
day 1 had  been  on 
stand  for  about  an 
hour  when  four 
does  came  within 
range,  hut  the 
cover  was  too 
thick  for  a 
shot.  After  a 
couple  minutes 
they  walked  out 
of  sight,  but  returned  10  minutes  later. 
Once  again,  however,  they  were  in 
thick  cover  and  didn’t  offer  a shot. 
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Feeling  that  I just  wasn’t  supposed 
to  get  a deer  this  year,  I moved  out 
the  mountain  about  100  yards.  Alter 
about  a half  hour  two  does  stopped 
within  30  yards  hut,  once  again,  stayed 
in  thick  cover.  Then  I heard  rustling  in 
the  leaves  and  a buck  stepped  into  an 
opening.  1 swung  my  sights  onto  the 
buck  and  pulled 


the  trig- 
ger. It  went  right 
down,  and  when  1 got  to  it 
1 realized  my  luck  had 
changed. 

My  father  had  taught 
me  to  not  study  a buck’s 
antlers  until  after  the 
shot,  to  keep  from  get- 
ting so  excited  that 
I’d  miss.  He  always 
said  “You’ll  have 
all  the  time  in 
the  world  to 
look  at  the  ant- 
lers after  the  buck 
is  down.”  Boy,  I’m 
glad  I took  his  advice, 
because  this  buck  had  big 
antlers. 

After  the  word  got  out 
that  I had  shot  a big  buck, 
people  started  telling  me  stories  about 
the  deer.  Several  told  me  they  had 
seen  the  buck  in  velvet,  hut  never  saw 
him  again.  One  lady  said  she  had 
taken  a buck  during  rifle  season,  and 
was  hunting  for  an  antlerless  deer  dur- 
ing muzzleloader  season  when  my  buck 
came  within  1 5 yards. 


Another  person  said  this  deer  didn’t  act 
like  any  other  buck  he’s  ever  hunted.  Dur- 
ing the  rut  in  archery  season,  this  buck 
didn’t  throw  caution  to  the  wind  like  other 
bucks  did.  He  would  chase  a doe  for  20  or 
30  yards,  stop,  look  around  and  sniff  the 
air.  This  same  person  said  he  never  got  a 
shot  at  my  deer  during 
archery  season,  hut 
felt  confident  he  or 
a friend  would  get 
a shot  at  him 
during  rifle 
season.  On 
opening 


seven  does  and  this  buck  com- 
ing up  the  mountain  toward  him.  The  buck 
never  presented  a good  shot,  however,  and 
it  turned  and  walked  out  the  mountain  to- 
ward his  friend.  He  was  waiting  to  hear  his 
friend’s  shot,  but  one  never  came.  Later, 
he  asked  his  friend  why  he  didn’t  shoot. 
His  friend  said  he  never  saw  the  buck,  only 
seven  does  that  walked  under  his  treestand. 

Boy,  I’m  sure  glad  I went  hunting  that 
Saturday  morning  in  January.  □ 
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Buck  Survival  in 
Pennsylvania 

/ Eric  Long  Dr.  Chris  Rosenberry  Bret  Wallingford 

Graduate  Student  PCC  Wildlife  Biometrician  PGC  Deer  Biologist 


PSU 

The  game  commission  and  Penn 

State  University  have  been 
conducting  white-tailed  deer  research  for 
the  past  5 years.  Currently,  we  are  investi- 
gating the  dispersal  and  survival  of  year- 
ling bucks  in  WMUs  2D  and  4D.  Prelimi- 
nary findings  regarding  capture  and  dis- 
persal were  published  in  the  September  and 
October  Game  News.  In  this  article,  we’re 
looking  at  buck  survival  in  relation  to  the 
antler  restrictions  initiated  in  2002. 

Thanks  to  modem  radio  transmitters,  we 
can  monitor  radio-collared  bucks  for  move- 
ment and  mortality.  This  is  due  to  a sensor 
in  the  transmitter  that  changes  the  pulse 
(beeps  per  minute)  after  the  collar  has  re- 
mained motionless  for  more  than  4 hours. 
Upon  hearing  a “mortality”  pulse,  we  lo- 
cate the  transmitter  (still  on  the  buck,  we 
hope),  and  examine  the  deer  to  determine 
cause  of  death.  Examinations  may  be  a 
simple  physical  exam  for  obvious  injuries, 
or  it  may  require  a more  complete  necropsy 
at  the  Penn  State  Diagnostic  Laboratory. 
After  examination,  we  can  often  determine 
cause  of  death.  The  amount  of  time  the 
collar  has  been  motionless  is  also  measured 
internally  by  the  collar,  which  allows  us  to 
determine  when  death  occurred. 

The  current  buck  study  picks  up  where 
the  fawn  study  left  off.  Over  the  past  three 
winters,  we  placed  transmitters  on  every 
buck  we  captured.  Eor  the  study,  the  target 
animals  were  button  bucks  6 to  8 months 
old  at  capture.  However,  we  also  captured 
some  yearling  and  even  some  2-year-old 
bucks,  which  allowed  us  to  monitor  three 
age  classes.  Equipping  them  with  radio 


transmitters  allowed  us  to  locate  each 
buck,  and  determine  whether  he  was 
dead  or  alive. 

The  use  of  radio  collars  to  measure 
survival  rates  is  called  a “known  fate” 
study,  because  we,  usually,  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  animal  is  alive 
at  a given  point  in  time. 

We  deployed  two  full  time  capture 
teams  in  each  study  area  to  catch  and 
radio-mark  deer  during  the  winter 
months  after  deer  seasons  have  ended. 
(See  September  2004  Game  News).  In 
the  3 -year  period,  of  the  2,023  deer  we 
captured,  551  were  bucks. 

Using  radio  telemetry,  we  can  an- 
swer several  questions  about  buck  sur- 
vival in  conjunction  with  antler  restric- 
tions. Do  antler  restrictions  protect 
yearling  bucks  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son, and  what  are  the  survival  rates?  Of 
those  bucks  that  die  during  the  hunt- 
ing season,  when  do  they  die,  and  what 
do  they  die  from?  Do  bucks  that  sur- 
vive hunting  season  then  survive  to  the 
following  hunting  season?  We  are  now 
in  the  third  year  of  the  study,  and  we 
would  like  to  share  some  of  what  we 
learned  in  the  first  two  years. 

The  first  crucial  data  provided  by 
our  radio-marked  yearling  bucks  is  the 
period  between  capture  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  deer  season,  generally 
the  first  weekend  in  October.  More 
than  80  percent  of  males  caught  as  but- 
ton bucks  survived  to  enter  the  fall  ar- 
chery season,  their  first  hunting  season 
as  antlered  males.  Roadkills  and  win- 
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ter  stress  were  the  main  causes  of  mot' 
tality  during  this  time.  Fawns  are  nor- 
mally the  most  vulnerable  age  class 
during  winter,  because  they  are  small 
and  have  lower  fat  reserves  than  older 
deer.  However,  if  they  survive  the  win- 
ter, odds  of  survival  during  the  summer 
are  much  greater.  For  adult  bucks  18 
months  of  age  or  older,  survival  rates 
were  even  better.  More  than  90  per- 
ceiat  survived  the  winter  and  summer 
period  before  archery  season. 

The  second  piece  of  crucial  data  is 
determining  what  happens  during  the 
huntiiag  seasori.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  determining  how  well 
hunters  are  following  the  new  antler 
restrictions.  About  50  percent  of  the 
yearling  antlered  deer  available  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hunting  season  were 
alive  when  the  late  deer  season  closed 
in  January  (Figure  1 ).  Bucks  two  years 
old  or  older  were  usually  not  protected 
by  antler  point  restriction  regulations. 
As  a consequence,  only  about  20  per- 
cent ot  the  older  bucks  survived  the 
hunting  seasons.  However,  under  the 
previous  buck  hunting  regulations, 
only  about  20  percent  of  all  antlered 
deer  in  the  state  survived  the  hunting 
season. 


About  10  percent  of  yearling  bucks  were 
lost  to  illegal  harvest.  This  means  they  were 
either  shot  by  mistake  and  left  in  the  woods, 
or  they  were  shot  hy  mistake,  and  reported 
as  mistake  kills.  There  were  no  adult  bucks 
illegally  harvested  thus  far  in  the  study. 

Ot  the  bucks  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  archery  season,  about  18  percent  of 
yearling  bucks  and  63  percent  of  adult 
bucks  were  legally  harvested  before  the  last 
hunting  season  closed  in  January.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  legal  harvest 
of  yearling  bucks  includes  those  that  made 
the  minimum  requirements  as  defined  by 
the  antler  restrictions,  and  those  shot  hy  jun- 
iors, hunters  with  disabled  permits  and  resi- 
dent hunters  serving  on  active  military  duty. 

The  percentages  listed  in  Figures  1 and 
2 include  what  we  call  censored  bucks. 
Censored  bucks  are  bucks  that  were  “lost,” 
meaiaing  we  could  no  longer  find  theinwith 
our  telemetry  equipment.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  they  were  dead.  They 
could  have  been  struck  hy  a car  and  the 
collar  was  damaged,  the  collar  could  have 
malfunctioned,  or  the  buck  could  have  left 
the  area  or  simply  found  a location  where 
we  could  not  pick  up  a signal.  In  these  cases, 
the  bucks  may  or  may  not  he  alive,  so  we  do 
not  consider  it  as  either. 

While  we  have  tried  to  keep  hunting 
regulations  stable,  the 
definition  of  a legal 
point  for  the  brow  tine 
changed  from  the  first 
year  to  the  second.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  to 
protect  more  yearling 
bucks.  Further,  we  have 
no  control  over  environ- 
mental conditions,  such 

HALF  of  the  yearling 
bucks  survived  their  first 
hunting  season  as 
antlered  deer.  Before 
antler  restrictions,  only 
about  20  percent  would 
have  survived  the 
hunting  season. 
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Of  adult  bucks,  those  Vh  or 
older,  20  percent  survived 
the  hunting  season,  as  what 
would  be  expected  under 
the  new  antler  restrictions. 

as  fall  mast  production  and 
winter  severity.  These  con- 
ditions can  modify  winter 
survival  by  increasing  or  de- 
creasing fat  reserves  and  al- 
lowing or  hampering  move- 
ment in  the  winter  months. 

These  conditions  also  affect 
the  following  year’s  antler 
development. 

Based  on  the  first  two 
years  of  this  study,  antler  re- 
strictions are  allowing 
about  50  percent  of  yearling  bucks  to  sur- 
vive their  first  year  as  antlered  deer.  Just  as 
important,  Pennsylvania  hunters  are  adjust- 
ing well  to  the  new  regulations. 

Based  on  our  research,  antler  point  re- 
strictions are  doing  what  they  were  designed 
to  do,  that  being  to  protect  at  least  some  of 
the  yearling  bucks  from  harvest  to  allow 
them  to  enter  their  second  year  of  life,  and 
grow  their  second  set  of  antlers.  However, 
we  will  be  collecting  additional  harvest 
data,  which  will  give  a substantial  boost  to 
the  sample  sizes  of  yearling  and  adult  age 
classes.  About  one-third  of  all  bucks  caught 
this  past  winter  were  already  yearlings  or 
older,  so  the  adult  age  class  will  he  well 
represented  in  this,  our  third  year.  After  the 
2004-05  hunting  season,  we  will  be  analyz- 


ing all  three  years  of  data  to  look  at  the 
overall  effect  of  antler  restrictions  on 
our  buck  population.  Final  data  col- 
lection will  occur  during  the  2005-06 
hunting  season,  when  the  surviving 
yearlings  from  the  2004-05  hunting 
season  become  available  for  harvest  as 
2 year  olds. 

Critics  of  antler  restriction  regula- 
ticms  often  tell  us  they  do  not  work. 
They  even  tell  us  why  they  don’t  work, 
even  though  they  have  little  if  any  data 
to  support  their  claims.  Results  of  this 
research  will  allow  us  to  address  these 
issues,  and  provide  a comprehensive 
evaluation  of  antler  restriction  regula- 
tions on  deer  management.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Bob  Sopchick 

You're  posted  at  the  edge  of  a forest  when  you  catch  movement  out  of  the  corner  of 
your  eye.  You  slowly  turn  your  head  and  can't  believe  your  eyes.  He's  a big  one;  no 
question  about  meeting  antler  restrictions  on  this  one,  and  he's  likely  to  bolt  off  after 
those  does  at  any  moment.  Don't  rush  the  shot,  however,  and  risk  a miss.  Take  your 
time  to  make  sure  your  sights  are  on  and  steady  before  squeezing  the  trigger. 

With  this  as  the  third  year  since  the  new  antler  restrictions  were  put  in  place,  big  bucks 
like  the  one  featured  on  this  month's  cover  are  more  likely  to  be  found  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history,  just  be  patient  and  keep  you  eye  peeled  — and  most 
importantly,  have  a safe  and  enjoyable  season. 
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The  Trophy  of  a 
Lifetime 

By  George  E.  Digel 


An  excited  voice  came  over  my 
L two-way  radio.  “Dad,  I just  shot 
‘Buhba’!  Wait  a minute,  he  got  up!” 
Dang.  “He’s  down.  Wait,  he’s  back  up 
and  stumbling  away.”  A few  minutes 
later  my  son  John  called  hack  to  say 
that  the  trophy  1 2 -point  was  down  for 
good. 

1 was  absolutely  elated  with  my 
son’s  once-in-a-lifetime  buck,  because 
his  success  was  also  my  success.  After 
all,  1 had  taught  him  how  to  hunt,  and 


ever  since  that  memorable  hunt  in  2001  I 
reveled  in  the  satisfaction  of  John’s  suc- 
cess. 

Hunting  is  quite  a tradition  in  my  fam- 
ily. My  mother  first  took  me  deer  hunting 
in  McKean  County  when  I was  12,  and 
now  71,  I’ve  hunted  in  this  county  for  59 
years.  I hunt  with  the  how,  muzzleloader 
and  modern  rifle,  and  although  I’ve  had 
my  share  of  success  over  the  years,  includ- 
ing some  nice  8-points,  I’ve  never  taken  a 
truly  trophy  buck. 
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The  first  day  of  the  2002  deer  season 
was  hitter  cold,  snowy  and  windy.  My  son 
and  I hunted  out  of  portable  treestands  in 
the  same  area  as  the  year  before.  In  fact, 
John  was  in  the  same  tree  from  where  he 
shot  his  trophy  buck,  and  1 was  about  200 
yards  away.  That  first  day  we  stayed  in  our 
treestands  for  nearly  10  hours  and  saw  many 
deer,  including  four  small  bucks. 

We  had  six  hunters  staying  at  the  cabin, 
and  one  of  the  guys  got  a nice  6-point  near 
camp.  That  night  after  dinner  we  discussed 
strategy  for  the  next  day,  and  decided  ev- 
eryone would  stand  for  two  hours  near  the 
cabin  and  then  meet  to  organize  some 
drives.  After  only  an  hour  on  stand  the 
following  morning,  though,  my  son  walked 
over  and  said,  “Dad,  I want  to  go  hack  to 
where  we  hunted  yesterday.  That’s  a great 
spot  and,  besides,  we  have  to  go  hack  to  get 
our  treestands.” 

I agreed  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him 
that  once  we  got  there  1 would  just  sit  in 
the  truck,  because  the  thermometer  hov- 
ered around  zero.  So  that  Tuesday  morn- 
ing I sat  in  the  truck  about  a half  mile  from 
John  and  waited.  At  8:30  John  whispered 
on  the  radio,  “Hey,  Dad,  did  you  hear  me 
shoot?” 

“No,”  1 answered.  “What  did  you 
shoot?” 

“1  shot  a coyote,”  he  said. 

After  about  an  hour  1 drove  to  where  1 
had  dropped  him  off  and  walked  in  to 
where  our  portable  stands  were.  Sure 
enough,  John  had  shot  a large  male  coy- 
ote, and  after  congratulations, 

1 carried  my  stand  back  to  the 
truck.  I told  John  1 was  going 
to  walk  hack  along  the  ridge 
road  and  then  hack  down  to- 
ward the  main  road,  which  was 
about  a mile. 

1 had  walked  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  when  four  shots 
rang  out  from  down  over  the 
hill.  1 got  ready  for  anything 
that  might  come  up  over,  but 
when  nothing  came,  1 walked 


off  the  road  to  get  a better  view.  1 
could  see  over  a large  timbered  area, 
but  1 didn’t  spot  any  deer,  so  1 con- 
tinued walking  the  ridge  road,  which 
circled  to  my  right  and  dropped 
down  the  hill.  1 could  now  see  the 
entire  ridge,  and  the  snow  cover  af- 
forded great  visibility.  1 continued 
towards  the  main  road,  hut  then  no- 
ticed a hunter  coming  down  the  hill. 
When  he  reached  me  he  told  me  he 
had  just  missed  a doe  four  times,  and 
while  we  talked  I continually 
scanned  the  side  of  the  ridge.  Sud- 
denly, from  seemingly  nowhere,  a 
deer  appeared  35  yards  away  in  the 
thick  brush.  It  was  facing  us  and  only 
its  neck  and  head  were  visible. 
“There’s  a doe,”  1 said  to  the  young 
hunter,  “go  ahead  and  take  the  shot.” 
“Where?  1 don’t  see  it?”  he  said. 
“Right  there,”  1 said  as  I shouldered 
my  7mm  Mag  to  get  a better  look 
through  my  scope.  When  1 did,  1 saw 
legal  antlers,  flicked  off  the  safety,  and 
fired.  I missed,  hut  as  the  deer  ran 
straight  up  the  hill  1 chambered  another 
round  and  followed  it  up  the  hill,  ready 
to  fire  again.  At  that  moment,  the  young 
hunter  said,  “It’s  a buck.” 

The  deer  stopped  about  1 20  yards 
up  the  hill,  and  1 steadied  the 
crosshairs  on  his  shoulder  and  fired 
again.  The  buck  turned  and  ran  right 
back  down  the  hill  towards  us,  so  1 
chambered  another  round,  not 
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knowing  if  I had  hit  him  or  not.  He 
disappeared  in  the  brush  behind 
some  rocks,  and  I scrambled  up  over 
the  bank  and  finally  got  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  disappeared.  1 then 
noticed  antlers  sticking  out  of  the 
snow.  I grabbed  the  antlers  and  lifted 
the  buck’s  head.  1 had  no  idea  just 
how  large  the  deer’s  rack  was  when  1 
took  the  shot,  other  than  that  it  met 
antler  restrictions,  hut  now  I realized 
1 had  just  killed  my  biggest  buck  in 
59  years  of  hunting  — a heavy 
beamed  13-point  with  a 20-inch 
spread. 

1 had  left  my  knapsack,  knife,  rope 
and  radio  in  the  truck,  so  1 grabbed 
an  antler  and  dragged  the  buck  to 
within  20  yards  of  the  road,  then  just 
sat  down  on  a log  and  waited  for  my 


Portable,  two-way  radios  and  cell 
phones  may  be  used  for  general  com- 
munications with  another  hunter,  but 
may  not  be  used  to  direct  or  alert  an- 
other hunter  of  the  presence  or  location 
of  live  game  or  wildlife. 


son.  When  he  arrived  about  25  minutes 
later,  he  said  he  had  seen  two  legal  bucks 
go  right  hy  the  spot  where  I should  have 
been  standing. 

“Dad,  why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  stay 
up  on  top  with  me?  You  would  have  got- 
ten a shot  at  a buck,”  John  said. 

“Well,  John,  1 did  get  a nice  buck.’’ 
“You  did,  well,  where  is  it?” 

1 lifted  up  the  head  and  antlers  and  said, 
“Right  here.  1 just  shot  Bubba’s  brother.  1 
don’t  care  if  it  did  take  me  59  years,  1 
finally  got  a trophy  buck.”  □ 
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Incident  on 
Briar  Ridge 


By  William  Wasserman 

Wyoming  County  WCO 


WHEN  CLEM  CALHOUN  stepped 
out  of  the  thicket,  I’m  not  sure 
which  one  of  us  was  more  surprised.  But  if 
I had  to  guess,  I’d  say  it  was  Clem,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  was  because  I had  almost  run 
right  over  him.  The  sight  of  two  conserva- 
tion officers  sitting  in  their  patrol  vehicle 
mere  inches  away  had  a paralyzing  effect 
on  Clem. 

Working  from  an  anonymous  tip. 
Deputy  Gene  Gaydos  and  I had  been 
creeping  along  that  narrow  dirt  road,  hop- 
ing to  catch  a glimpse  of  Glem  hunting 
from  his  baited  treestand  just  25  yards  up- 
hill from  where  he’d  walked  right  out  in 
front  of  us.  Thing  is,  we  didn’t  want  him  to 


know  that  we  knew  about  his  baited 
treestand  now  that  he  wasn’t  in  it. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  deer  season, 
and  Clem  didn’t  even  have  a gun  with 
him  and,  well,  the  conversation,  or  lack 
thereof,  went  something  like  this: 
“Howdy,”  I said  rolling  down  my  win- 
dow. Clem  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  frozen  in  his  tracks.  His  jaw 
opened  hut  nothing  came  out.  “Hear 
much  shooting  today?” 

Clem  leaned  forward  slightly  and 
just  stared  at  me  with  wide,  owlish  eyes. 
“Were  you  hunting  today?”  I pressed. 
Clem  swallowed  hard.  “No. 
I . . . I’ve  just  been  out  walking,”  he 
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croaked. 

“Okay.  Well,  have  a good  day.”  And 
with  that,  I eased  my  patrol  car  down 
the  road. 

I turned  at  the  first  intersection  and 
continued  around  the  bend  until  1 was 
parallel  with  Clem’s  treestand,  which 
was  now  300  yards  away.  Gene  and  I 
had  a perfect  view  of  the  area  Clem 
had  just  come  from.  His  treestand,  a 
large  wooden  structure,  loomed  high 
above  the  ground.  Most  of  the  trees 
and  brush  surrounding  it  had  been  cut 
and  pileel  into  huge  brush  piles  that 
dotted  the  landscape.  Clem  obviously 
didn’t  want  to  blunder  into  us,  and  we 
hoped  that  whatever  he  was  trying  to 
hide  would  become  clear  if  we  waited. 
I focused  my  binoculars  on  Clem’s 
treestand,  but  it  was  too  far  to  see  evi- 
dence of  any  bait.  As  I pulled  my  eyes 
away  from  the  binoculars  I noticed  a 
pickup  traveling  along  the  road  bor- 
dering Clem’s  treestand. 

“That’s  Clem’s  truck,”  Gene  ex- 
claimed. “Looks  like  he’s  in  a hurry.” 

“I  guess  we  blew  it,”  I sighed.  “Just 
our  luck  to  he  spotted.” 

Suddenly,  though,  a subtle  flash  of 
orange  caught  my  eye.  It  came  from 
the  dense  brush  lining  the  road  where 
Clem  had  been  driving.  A mere  swatch 
of  color.  What  was  it?  I squinted  into 
my  binoculars  again.  A patch  of  or- 
ange appeared  and  then  disappeared. 


A survey  flag  perhaps?  The  rustling  wind 
and  low  light  from  the  setting  sun,  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  zero  in  on  the  object. 
My  eyes  strained  through  the  glasses  until  I 
located  it  once  again.  It  was  bigger  this  time, 
and  moving  in  a jerking  fashion  close  to 
the  ground.  A hat.  It  was  an  orange  hat,  and 
I realized  that  the  person  wearing  it  was 
hunkered  down  on  his  knees,  apparently 
working  on  a deer. 

In  a matter  of  minutes  we  were  with  the 
hunter.  He  stood  slowly  and  faced  us.  A 
young  and  pleasant  looking  man,  in  his  late 
20s,  he  was  of  medium  height  and  lanky. 
His  hair  was  thick  and  jet-hlack,  and  he 
had  a neatly  trimmed  beard.  A hook-hladed 
knife  protruded  from  his  right  hand.  He  was 
bloodied  to  his  elbows,  and  we  could  see 
almost  immediately  that  the  deer  was  not 
legal.  A 4-point,  the  buck  had  been  neatly 
quartered  in  the  brush. 

“Put  down  your  knife,”  said  Deputy 
Gaydos. 

“I  just  found  this  deer,”  he  blurted  while 
letting  go  of  his  knife.  “I  didn’t  want  to  see 
it  go  to  waste;  I don’t  even  have  a gun.” 

Gene  kept  an  eye  on  the  man  while  1 
walked  a few  yards  away  and  checked 
Clem’s  treestand  for  guns  and  bait.  I found 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  No  bait,  no 
firearms  stashed,  not  a thing  that  would  in- 
dicate that  the  treestand  had  even  been 
used.  Suddenly  Gene  called  out,  “Bill,  look 
behind  you!”  I turned  and  saw  someone 
watching  us  from  behind  a tree.  Crouched 
and  dressed  in  orange,  he  was  50 
yards  away  when  he  began  moving 
hastily  up  the  mountain.  He  had  a 
rifle. 

“Halt!”  I commanded.  “Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.”  He  be- 
gan moving  faster,  though,  and  run- 
ning to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  1 
again  shouted  to  him  to  stop,  but  he 
was  gaining  ground  quickly.  I had 
to  follow. 

My  winter  uniform,  hoots, 
leather  holster  and  portable  radio 
added  considerable  weight,  and  the 
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slope  was  covered  with  leaves,  which  made 
travel  even  more  precarious.  1 pushed  my' 
self,  digging  into  the  soft  ground  with  each 
step,  heart  pounding  from  the  exertion. 

Blood.  The  ground  was  covered  in  crim- 
son  under  my  pounding  hoots.  To  my  right, 
two  gut  piles.  Now  1 knew  why  he  was  run- 
ning,  why  1 was  running.  I could  see  him 
ahead  of  me,  his  pace  slower  now.  Hunched 
forward  he  labored  onward,  and  then  sud- 
denly  he  was  gone.  1 stopped  for  a moment, 
breathing  heavily.  My  eyes  strained  to  pick 
up  any  sign  of  movement,  hut  there  was 
none. 

1 was  certain  he’d  removed  his  orange 
coat.  Certain,  too,  that  he’d  stopped  run- 
ning  and  was  now  hiding.  I wondered  if  he 
was  pointing  his  rifle  at  me,  waiting  for  the 
right  moment  to  squeeze  the  trigger. 

Cautiously,  1 moved  forward.  1 kept  my 
gun  bolstered,  not  wanting  to  draw  it  for 
fear  of  slipping  on  the  unstable  ground  and 
fouling  the  barrel,  hut  palmed  its  grip,  ready 
to  draw  and  fire  if  necessary.  The  woods 
had  opened  up,  and  I had  no  cover.  My 
mind  began  playing  cruel  tricks  on  me.  1 
could  just  imagine  my  chest  being  ripped 
apart  by  some  magnum  slug  as  1 picked  my 
way  up  the  mountain,  hut  I was  compelled 
to  move  forward.  In  30  years  of  chasing 
armed  poachers.  I’d  always  come  out  un- 
scathed. And  this  would  be  no  exception 
my  mind  shouted  soberly. 

Suddenly  1 was  upon  him.  My  brows 
narrowed  sharply  as  we  faced  each  other. 
He  was  crouched  low,  hut  there  was  no  dan- 
ger here,  only  fear.  His  orange  coat  and  his 
rifle  lay  out  of  reach.  He  was  just  a hoy. 
And  he  was  shaking  with  fear. 

“How  old  are  you?”  1 asked. 

“Four  . . . four  . . . teen,  sir,”  he 
mumbled  anxiously. 

My  gaze  softened.  I picked  up  his  rifle.  It 
was  empty.  “Put  your  coat  on,  son,”  I said 
sweeping  it  off  the  ground  and  handing  it 
to  him.  “You’ll  catch  cold  for  sure.”  We 
started  down  the  mountain.  “Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  man  with  the  deer  along- 
side the  road?” 


For  more  of  WCO  Bill  Wasserman's  ex- 
ploits, check  out  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Tails,  A Came  Warden's  Notebook,  a 1 04- 
page  book  containing  48  humorous 
tales  gleened  from  Bill's  more  than  40 
year's  experience  dealing  with  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife. 

Order  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Tails 
from  Penn's  Woods  Publications,  25 
Dogwood  Drive,  Tunkhannock,  PA 
18657.  The  price  is  $8.95  plus  $2.50 
shipping  or  two  for  $15  plus  $2.50 
shipping.  Visa/MasterCard  are  ac- 
cepted. Call  570-836-2052. 


“Yes.” 

“Did  he  shoot  that  deer?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“I  watched  him  shoot  it.  I watched 
him  shoot  a hunch  of  deer.” 

When  we  reached  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  Deputy  Gaydos  had  some 
surprising  news.  He’d  located  two  plas- 
tic garbage  hags  loaded  with  deer  parts 
that  had  been  stored  near  a huge 
hrushpile.  In  some  thick  foliage  he  had 
also  retrieved  two  dead  does,  each 
with  their  hindquarters  and  hackstraps 
removed.  Gene  continued  to  look 
through  the  brush  and  eventually  dis- 
covered two  rifles  hidden  there  as  well. 
The  bearded  man  was  standing  nearby. 
His  hands  were  stuffed  in  his  pockets 
while  he  studied  his  hoots.  I began 
questioning  him. 

His  name  was  Johnnie  Ray,  and  he 
claimed  to  he  a distant  cousin  to  the 
boy.  He  told  me  that  one  of  the  rifles 
belonged  to  him  and  the  other  to  Glem 
Galhoun.  He  also  claimed  that  he  had 
shot  all  three  deer.  He  said  that  Glem 
had  put  on  a drive  when  a small  hand 
of  deer  ran  under  his  treestand.  Ray 
emptied  his  rifle,  killing  all  three.  To 
make  matters  worse,  he  didn’t  even 
have  a hunting  license. 

“Is  that  it?”  I said.  “No  more  deer 
hidden  anywhere?” 

“That’s  it,”  he  said. 
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I asked  Gene  to  gather  the  guns,  car- 
casses and  deer  parts,  while  I checked 
several  more  hrushpiles.  Ray  seemeci 
all  too  happy  to  admit  to  killing  three 
deer,  which  had  me  thinking  there 
might  he  more  carcasses  lying  about.  It 
was  growing  darker  by  the  second,  as 
my  flashlight  scanned  the  first  of  three 
hrushpiles.  The  jumble  of  branches  in 
each  pile  could  have  filled  a 2-car  ga- 
rage, but  a dead  deer,  with  its  brown 
coat  and  telltale  white  belly,  should 
stand  out  rather  easily. 

Within  a short  time  1 located  two 
more  carcasses.  Each  had  been  tossed 
into  separate  hrushpiles.  Ray  stiffened 
when  he  saw  me  dragging  the  two  ad- 
ditional carcasses.  “Who  killed  these?” 
1 asked. 

“1  killed  one  and  Clem  killed  one.” 

“Where  is  Clem  now?”  I said. 

Johnnie  shook  his  head.  “1  have  no 
idea.  He  was  supposed  to  come  back 
and  get  me  hours  ago  hut  he  never 
showed  up.” 

Just  then  a pickup  came  roaring  up 
the  road  in  front  of  us.  It  was  Deputy 
Jeff  Pierce.  Gaydos  had  called  him  to 
assist  us  while  I was  searching  the 
hrushpiles.  We  needed  his  truck  to 
secure  the  more  than  600  pounds  of 
illegal  deer  parts  we  had  collected. 
Then,  as  we  began  loading  the  deer 
into  his  truck,  we  saw  the  headlights  of 
a slowly  moving  vehicle  coming  up 
the  road.  It  was  a truck,  but  not  the 
one  Clem  Calhoun  had  been  driving 
earlier,  so  1 let  it  pass.  It  continued  to 
bounce  on  up  the  rough  dirt  road  as  we 
loaded  the  last  carcass  on  to  the  bur- 
geoning pile  in  Jeff’s  truck.  Minutes 
later,  however,  the  pickup  returned, 
and  1 wondered  if  Clem  had  switchecJ 
vehicles.  As  the  headlights  drew  closer 
1 moved  my  patrol  car  into  the  road 
and  signaled  the  truck  to  stop.  Step- 
ping out,  1 approached  cautiously  and 
trained  my  flashlight  into  the  cab.  Clem 
Calhoun  was  sitting  in  the  passenger 


seat,  with  an  older  man  behind  the  wheel. 
“Clem,  we  found  some  deer,”  I told  him. 
“We  know  you  were  involved.  Why  don’t 
you  and  your  friend  continue  on  down  the 
road  and  head  over  to  the  state  police  bar- 
racks? We’ll  be  right  behind  you.”  Clem 
nodded  somberly,  and  as  the  old  pickup 
inched  forward  my  deputies  and  1 took  Ray 
and  the  hoy  into  custody  and  followed 
them. 

Both  men  signed  written  confessions 
admitting  to  the  unlawful  killing  of  five 
deer.  Turns  out  that  Clem  had  just  stepped 
out  of  the  woods  on  his  way  to  his  truck 
when  Gaydos  and  1 almost  ran  over  him. 
And  that’s  why  he  was  at  a loss  for  words. 
He  couldn’t  believe  his  bad  luck.  Instead 
of  picking  up  Johnnie  and  the  deer  parts, 
Clem  hightailed  it  out  of  there  until  curios- 
ity got  the  best  of  him  and  he  decided  to 
return. 

The  hoy  was  not  prosecuted.  He  was, 
however,  turned  over  to  his  mother  — 
which  turtaed  out  to  be  all  the  punishment 
he  could  handle.  Clem  Calhoun  and 
Johnnie  Ray  both  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
unlawful  killing  of  five  deer  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a combined  $5,000  in  fines 
plus  court  costs.  They  also  face  revocation 
of  their  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  for 
years  to  come.  □ 
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One  For  the  Aged 


By  David  Hartzell 


DALE’S  breathing  came  in  short  gasps. 

Although  he  had  just  climbed  the 
steep  mountain,  his  breathless  state  was  not 
from  lack  of  conditioning,  hut  from  excite- 
ment. Just  16,  this  was  Dale’s  first  hunting 
trip  to  the  “Big  Woods”  of  northcentral 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  a long  way  from 
the  family  farm  in  Butler  County.  His 
brother  John,  ten  years  older,  had  grudg- 
ingly allowed  Dale  to  join  him  and  three 
friends  on  their  hunt.  Dale  stumbled  onto 
a stump  in  the  darkness  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  heeded  the  only  advice 
he  had  received  from  his  four  companions, 
“find  a stump,  sit  down  and  wait  until  day- 
break.” 

Although  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
a buck  during  rifle  season,  they  had  hunted 
before  and,  therefore,  in  Dale’s  mind,  were 
experts.  Dale  was  positioned  on  the  last 
bench  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  darkness  lifted, 
revealing  faint  images  of  trees,  stones,  ferns 
and  broken  limbs  that  only  moments  be- 
fore were  indiscernible  apparitions.  It  was 
a warm  morning,  and  due  to  his  excite- 


ment, Dale  had  taken  too 
quick  a pace  up  the 
mountain,  overheated, 
and  now  was  chilled. 
It  was  his  first  lesson  in 
deer  hunting. 

He  would  learn  a sec- 
ond lesson  within  minutes. 

Bang!  The  shot  was  close  and 
directly  behind  him.  Turning  his 
head,  but  not  his  body.  Dale  gasped, 
awed  by  the  sight  of  an  8-point  buck 
bounding  over  the  edge  of  the  bench 
and  stopping  30  yards  from  him.  The 
buck  looked  into  Dale’s  eyes,  its 
muscles  taut,  tail  twitching.  It  was 
close  enough  that  he  could  see  the 
black,  wet  nose  with  nostrils  flaring 
with  each  breath.  With  his  gun  rest- 
ing on  his  lap,  even  inexperienced 
Dale  knew  he  was  unlikely  to  shoot 
the  deer.  Raising  his  gun  and  turning 
180  degrees,  his  shot  only  alerted  oth- 
ers that  a legal  deer  was  headed  down 
the  mountain.  Disappointed,  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  get  caught 
turned  the  wrong  way  when  he  heard 
shooting. 

Dale  got  a chance  to  apply  this 
newly  learned  lesson  not  long  after 
when  two  more  shots  rang  out  from 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Within  seconds  he 
heard  crunching  leaves  and  noticed  a 
6-point  buck  coming  down  the  hill 
toward  him.  This  time  he  was  ready, 
with  his  gun  resting  over  a log  and 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  with  one 
shot  his  hunt  was  over. 

That  hunt  took  place  on  the  first 
day  of  deer  season,  December  1,  1939. 
Dale  is  my  father,  and  he’s  told  me  that 
story  over  and  over;  and  it’s  a story  I 
never  tire  of  hearing.  Dad  has  hunted 
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every  year  since  then,  and  he  re- 
cently turned  80.  Despite  heart 
surgery,  had  knees  and  deterio- 
rating visicin,  he  still  has  the  same 
excitement  for  deer  hunting  that 
he  had  as  a 16-year-old  climh- 
ing  that  mountain.  He  has  had 
good  success  over  the  years,  hut 
in  the  last  10  he  has  gotten  no 
deer.  Getting  into  the  woods. 


staying  warm  or  even  seeing  deer 
has  been  difficult  over  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Although  he 
never  wanted  help  in  the  past,  in 
2003  he  consented  to  hunt  with 
me. 

Before  the  season  1 had  cho- 
sen a stand  behind  a blowdown 
in  an  area  that  was  easily  acces- 
sible, and  it  was  hig  enough  and 
comfortable  enough  for  two  people  to 
hunt  behind.  It  also  was  situated  in  a 
valley  where,  I hoped,  hunters  would 
chase  deer  off  the  top  into  the  valley. 
As  hunting  season  approached  I was 
optimistic. 

As  we  settled  in  on  opening  morn- 
ing Dad  pointed  out  that  we  were  less 
than  one  mile  from  where  he  had  shot 
his  first  buck  64  years  earlier.  This 
timeless  element  of  hunting  appeals 
to  me,  because  guns  and  scopes 
change,  clothes  and  boots  improve, 
but  the  basic  elements  of  the  hunt  re- 
main unchanged.  We  are  still  trying 
to  outwit  a deer  in  its  home  territory. 
Daydreaming  before  the  season  1 had 
envisioned  a hunt  similar  to  Dad’s 
first  — two  bucks  pushed  past  us,  one 
for  each  of  us.  Hunting,  however,  sel- 
dom goes  as  planned.  On  this  cold, 
blustery,  snowy  morning  we  didn’t  see 
a deer.  As  noon  approached  Dad  was 
getting  cold  and  somewhat  discour- 
aged. As  we  ate  our  sandwiches  and 
discussed  our  options,  a dark  form 
moved  through  the  trees  on  the  hill- 
side above  us.  This  fleeting  glimpse  of 
a deer  served  as  encouragement.  Soon 


another  deer  trotted  nervously  up  the  val- 
ley below  us.  We  speculated  that  other 
hunters  were  cold  and  starting  to  move,  stir- 
ring up  the  deer.  Another  movement  soon 
caught  my  eye,  and  six  deer  crossed  within 
75  yards  of  us.  All  were  does,  and  we  did 
not  have  an  antlerless  license,  but  suddenly 
it  didn’t  seem  as  cold.  Things  settled  down, 
and  for  two  more  hours  we  stared  into  the 
empty  landscape.  At  3:30,  though,  a deer 
came  angling  down  the  mountain  toward 
us,  moving  at  a brisk  pace,  apparently  routed 
by  someone  on  top  of  the  mountain. 

“It’s  a buck  and  I think  it’s  legal,”  I whis- 
pered to  Dad.  As  it  got  closer,  the  antler 
points  became  discernahle.  “Take  him,”  I 
urged.  The  buck  continued  angling  closer. 
I tensed,  expecting  a shot  at  any  time.  Fi- 
nally the  buck  stopped  and  turned  broad- 
side at  50  yards.  With  steady  hands  Dad 
took  aim,  and  one  shot  put  the  basket-racked 
8-point  down. 

This  added  another  page  to  the  64-year- 
old  book  that  chronicles  my  father’s  hunt- 
ing life.  It’s  a book  where  the  pages  seemed 
to  have  turned  as  quickly  as  a John 
Grisham  novel,  hut  Dad  and  I are  hoping 
to  add  a few  more  chapters  until  God  fi- 
nally writes  “The  End.”  □ 
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By  john  Donoughe 


Carry-Out  Buck 


OUR  HEARTS  RACED,  our  thighs 
burned  and  our  lungs  pulled  at  the 
cold  wind.  We  lowered  the  buck  to  the 
ground  and  fell  hack  into  the  snow,  pant- 
ing. Mike  and  1 reclined  on  the  remnants 
of  a snowdrift  that  clung  to  the  leeward 
side  of  the  rocky  ridge.  Ron  and  Ken  found 
comfortable  spots  on  the  powerline  right- 
of-way.  Denny,  only  14,  slumped  onto  a 
rock  with  a pack  and  two  empty  rifles  slung 
across  his  back,  another  rifle  in  his  arms, 
and  a dazed  grin  on  his  face.  We  were 
drenched  in  sweat.  Lounging  in  the  snow- 
drift was  a refreshing  break. 

The  four  of  us  wrestling  with  the  deer 
are  in  the  habit  of  juggling  our  busy  sched- 
ules to  set  aside  a few  hours  each  week  for 
exercise.  We  hope  that  staying  in  shape 
will  allow  us  to  hike  and  hunt  this  steep 
mountain  when  our  young  kids  become  old 
enough  to  join  us.  This  day,  lugging  the 
buck  up  the  unforgiving  slope  was  exhaust- 


ing hut  deeply  satisfying.  A long  run 
or  gym  session  couldn’t  match  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  this  workout 
provided.  1 turned  to  Ken  who  was  el- 
evating his  right  leg  over  a rock. 

“How’s  the  ankle,  Ken?” 

Ken  flashed  a broad  grin.  “Better 
than  the  rest  of  me.  I’d  say.”  A week 
earlier  Ken  twisted  his  ankle  during  a 
run,  and  wasn’t  sure  he  would  make  it 
today,  much  less  shoulder  a pole  sup- 
porting the  largest  buck  any  of  us  had 
ever  seen.  Mike  checked  on  his  young 
nephew. 

“How  are  you  holding  up,  Denny?” 

“Okay.” 

Denny  looked  whipped.  He  was  a 
skinny  kid,  on  his  first  hunt,  and  only 
two  days  removed  from  his  home  in 
sunny  Florida.  He  had  already  hiked  a 
mountain  and  shivered  through  an 
unusually  cold  morning.  Despite  the 
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effort  involved,  he  was  eager  to  do  his 
share  of  the  labor.  Mike  turned  his 
attention  back  to  the  buck  which  was 
strapped  securely  but  chaotically  to  a 
pair  of  long  poles. 

“How  much  do  think  this  beast 
weighs?”  he  asked. 

We  all  hedged.  Ken  and  Ron 
looked  to  me  as  if  to  say,  “It’s  your 
buck,  you  guess  first.” 

I’d  bet  the  house  it  goes  over  180, 
and  1 wouldn’t  be  shocked  if  it  topped 
200,”  I ventured. 

“Dressed?”  Mike  prodded. 

1 grinned  and  shrugged. 

No  one  accused  me  of  exaggerat- 
ing. It  would  have  been  a serious  chal- 
lenge to  haul  this  deer  up  the  moun- 
tain with  any  fewer  than  four  willing 
hearers.  We  were  carrying  the  buck  to 
avoid  damaging  its  rack  on  the  rocky 
powerline  and  because  there  was  no 
other  way  to  get  it  over  the  mountain. 


We  had  cut  two  straight  limbs  for  the  task. 
Mike  and  1 hiked  side-by-side.  Over  the 
tops  of  our  backpacks  we  each  carried  one 
end  of  a pole  like  a yoke.  Between  us  the 
front  legs  of  the  buck  were  folded  over  the 
pole  and  secured.  This  arrangement  left  the 
antlers  scraping  the  ground,  so  we  strapped 
those  to  the  pole  as  well.  Ken  and  Ron 
shared  the  second  pole  to  which  the  buck’s 
back  legs  were  tied. 

“Think  we  can  get  it  to  the  top  on  one 
more  try?”  Ron  asked. 

We  grunted  and  hoisted  the  buck  for 
the  final,  sweaty  push  to  the  top. 

The  morning  had  begun  ordinarily 
enough.  We  made  the  predawn  hike  up  the 
powerline  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountain.  Mike  and  Denny  moved  into 
the  woods  about  three  quarters  of  the  way 
to  the  top.  Ron  and  Ken  moved  south 
along  the  ridge,  then  spread  out  to  take 
stands.  1 continued  partway  down  the  east 
slope  and  settled  in  for  an 
early  morning  watch.  At 
8:30  1 would  begin  the 
day  of  coordinated  drives 
by  heading  south  into 
the  woods  and  turning 
back  up  the  mountain 
toward  Ron  and  Ken. 
From  the  west  side  Mike 
and  Denny  would  make 
a similar  drive  toward  the 
top. 

After  the  hike  I 
changed  into  dry  clothes 
and  got  situated.  This 
would  he  the  fourth  time 
in  three  years  that  I had 
taken  this  spot  and  the 
view  it  commands.  I 
hadn’t  seen  a single  deer 
on  the  previous  occa- 
sions, while  my  buddies, 
just  a few  hundred  yards 
away  in  the  woods,  saw 
as  many  as  a dozen  in  the 
first  hour  or  two  after 
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sunrise.  I had  no  reason  to  believe  that  my 
luck  was  about  to  change  this  time. 

A determined  hunter  would  have  put 
two  and  two  together  and  adopted  a more 
productive  strategy,  hut  on  opening  morn- 
ing  I hold  filling  a tag  as  secondary  to  the 
overall  experience.  The  rifleman  in  me  is 
often  drawn  to  high  and  open  spaces.  This 
spot  offered  a panoramic  vista  of  countless 
ridges  stretching  off  under  the  rising  sun. 
The  view,  combined  with  the  chance  to 
glass  for  game  across  open  terrain,  evokes 
a feeling  of  wilderness  hunts  the  likes  of 
which  I may  never  embark  upon. 

Shafts  of  sunlight  shooting  above  the 
horizon  provided  a brilliant  tangerine 
backdrop  to  the  cumulus  sky.  The  snow, 
left  over  from  a storm  the  week  before, 
during  bear  season,  was  losing  its  hold  on 
the  landscape.  It  clung  now  to  the  upper 
slope  and  the  shaded  side  of  the  powerline 
in  front  of  me.  The  waxing  dawn  revealed 
a patchwork  of  brown  fields  in  the  valley 
below. 

A pileated  woodpecker  advertised  its 
identity  by  undulating  across  the  bright- 
ening sky  before  abruptly  braking  on  a 
twisted  chestnut  oak  on  the  forest  edge. 
The  crimson-capped  bird  spiraled  up  the 
trunk,  working  its  way  to  the  broken  up- 
per limbs.  That  tree,  like  so  many  others 
in  the  region,  had  lost  part  of  its  crown  in 
a late  October  ice  storm.  The  storm  struck 
while  the  oaks  still  held  their  desiccated 
leaves.  I was  reminded  of  the  night  of  the 
storm;  how  the  accumulating  ice  became 
a destructive  burden  upon  the  oaks. 

When  a power  failure  sent  my  family 
into  town  to  stay  with  grandparents,  I 
couldn’t  resist  a walk  in  the  eerie  darkness. 
I put  on  a hardhat  and  listened  to  a Hal- 
loween rehroadcast  of  “The  War  of  the 
Worlds”  on  a hand-cranked  radio  while  I 
checked  on  my  neighbors.  Limbs  were 
breaking  all  around.  The  crashing  contin- 
ued all  night  and  into  the  next  morning. 
It  indeed  sounded  like  the  world  was  un- 
der attack. 

Now  I could  look  across  the  forest 


canopy  below  me  and  see  htindreds  of 
broken  limbs  jutting  skyward  like  pol- 
ished antler  tines.  The  woodpecker  at- 
tacked the  top  of  the  oak  from  an  im- 
possibly backward-leaning  angle.  He 
hammered  out  a message.  The  tele- 
graphed tat'tat'tat'tat  announced  that 
the  2002  firearms  deer  season  was  un- 
der way. 

I listened  to  the  opening  shots  of 
the  season  echo  across  the  hills. 
Though  my  confidence  was  low,  1 ar- 
ranged my  gear  for  a comfortable  vigil. 
My  sweaty  clothing  was  laid  across  a 
large  piece  of  quartzite  talus  that,  if 
needed,  would  serve  as  a shooting  rest. 
Glassing  downrange,  1 mentally  paced 
off  the  distance  along  the  power  line. 
The  7mm-08  was  sighted  to  hit  \Vi 
inches  high  at  200  yards.  That  would 
allow  me  to  hold  dead-on  out  to  225 
or  so.  Without  a good  rest,  making  a 
well-placed  shot  beyond  that  range 
would  stretch  my  skill. 

The  distance  was  easy  enough  to 
judge,  with  the  aid  of  an  adjacent 
treeline  to  provide  scale.  Where  the 
slope  flattened  out  into  a bench  be- 
low me,  a patch  of  staghorn  sumac 
stood  out  on  the  right  edge  of  the 
power  line.  Beyond  that  point,  moun- 
tain laurel  provided  dense  cover.  I 
judged  the  group  of  sumacs  to  he  200 
yards,  my  maximum  range. 

The  vibrant  color  of  dawn  was 
washed  out  as  the  sun  rose  behind  a 
solid  layer  of  clouds.  More  shots  rang 
out.  There  was  plenty  of  action  around 
me,  but  as  usual,  no  deer  in  the  open. 
Just  as  well.  Seeing  game  would  force 
me  to  shift  around  with  the  binocu- 
lars or  rifle,  and  the  pockets  of  dead 
air  inside  my  wool  clothing  were  toasty 
warm.  I was  snug  for  an  hour  of  watch- 
ing the  day  come  to  life. 

A movement  along  the  edge  of  the 
power  line  caught  my  eye.  At  the 
point  that  I had  designated  as  my 
maximum  range,  a deer  was  nudging 
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its  way  into  the  open.  For  an  instant  1 
was  content  to  bask  in  my  motionless 
warmth  as  I marveled  at  the  idea  that 
1 would  finally  see  a deer  from  this 
spot.  The  instant  was  fleeting. 

The  deer  cleared  the  treehne  and 
stepped  behind  the  sumacs.  1 was 
struck  by  the  mass  of  the  animal.  It 
would  have  dwarfed  any  of  the  deer  1 
had  ever  taken.  It  was  still  partly 
screened  by  the  shrubby  growth.  Al- 
though I couldn’t  see  a rack,  1 just  knew 
It  had  to  he  a buck. 

My  jaw  dropped  as  the  deer  eased 
out  from  behind  the  sumacs.  It  ap- 
peared that  some  of  the  limbs  moved 
with  the  deer.  Even  at  200  yards  and 
under  an  overcast  sky,  the  towering 
rack  was  clearly  visible  against  the 
snow-covered  ground.  I raised  my 
binoculars  to  confirm  the  legal  ■ 
number  of  points.  There  was  no  > j 
need  to  count. 

The  buck  wasn’t  spooked, 
and  I was  surprisingly  calm. 

The  buck  was  still  cautiously  / / 

moving  from  right  to  left  v 
onto  the  powerline.  While 
reachiiag  for  my  rifle  I slid 
off  my  seat  cushion  to 
hunker  behind  the  //  .. 

jagged-boulder  shoot-  ; 
ing  platform.  The  buck  ; T f 
had  picked  up  the  ; A h 
pace.  It  trotted  ner-  ^ J .F  F 
vously  to  the  road  iia  ,,,  > 

the  middle  of  the  ■ - 

right-of-way  and 
froze.  In  the  5 -power  scope 
the  deer,  despite  its  size,  was  still  a small 
target.  It  was  now  staring  in  my  direc- 
tion, apparently  nervous  about  cross- 
ing the  road  and  alert  to  my  distant 
shifting. 

The  crosshairs  were  steady  on  the 
buck’s  ribcage,  but  a line  of  shrubs 
about  150  yards  downrange  projected 
a screen  of  wispy  upper  limbs  between 
me  and  my  target.  1 considered  crawl- 


/ 


' 


rs 


ing  a few  yards  to  my  right  for  a clear  shot, 
hut  reasoned  that  my  movements  would  be 
exposed  arid,  even  if  the  buck  didn’t  spook, 
he  would  move  before  I got  situated.  Just 
as  importantly,  I would  have  no  high  rock 
for  a rest.  I’d  just  have  to  wait  for  him  to 
make  a move. 

I didn’t  wait  long.  The  deer  turned  and 
trotted  back  the  way  he  had  come.  Halfway 
tween  the  road  and 
the  treeline 
was  a wide 
/ swath  free  of 
' any  obstruc- 
tions. The  buck 
chose  that  spot  to 
stop.  At  the  report  of 
h the  rifle  the  buck 
dropped. 

I’ve  shot  about  a 
dozen  deer  with  my  7 mm- 
08.  Three  of  those  made  a 
few  strides  before  piling  up, 
inside  of  30  yards.  The  bal- 
ance hit  the  dirt  like  they  had 
fallen  from  a tree.  I had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  one-shot  kills 
that  I was  can7ing  only  four  car- 
tridges. 

W ith  the  buck  down,  I caught 
my  breath  and  used  the  binocu- 
lars to  admire  the  trophy.  I couldn’t 
wait  to  get  a closer  look.  I removed 
my  jacket  and  was  packing  up  my 
gear  when  a glance  back  down  the 
hill  sent  a lightning  holt  down  my 
spine.  The  buck  was  kicking  franti- 
cally, trying  to  get  his  feet  hack  under 
him. 

The  buck  fever  that  I had  suppressed 
for  the  first  shot  was  welling  up  inside.  What 
if  someone  else  wandered  onto  the  scene 
and  finished  the  job?  There  were  hunters  in 
the  woods  all  around  me.  I fumbled  for  the 
rifle  and  racked  the  bolt.  The  spent  case 
failed  to  eject.  Perhaps  I hadn’t  pulled  the 
holt  completely  back.  I’m  not  sure,  but  I 
resorted  to  popping  the  spent  shell  clear 
with  my  gloved  fingers.  In  my  haste,  I some- 
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how  pulled  another  round  free  of  the  maga- 
zine. It  fell  into  the  snow  and  was  lost  in  a 
crack  between  rocks.  I slowed  down  just 
enough  to  chamber  the  third  of  four  rounds. 
With  the  rifle  hack  across  the  rock,  I lined 
up  as  well  as  I could  on  the  struggling  buck. 
The  rifle  roared,  but  the  shot  had  no  appar- 
ent effect. 

The  buck  crawled  30  yards  into  the 
patch  of  sumac  from  which  it  had  origi- 
nally emerged.  My  final  bullet  would  hav’e 
to  anchor  him.  I chambered  the  last  round, 
checked  the  safety,  jumped  up  and  half 
jogged,  half  stumbled  down  the  rocky  in- 
cline and  onto  the  bench.  At  25  yards  from 
the  brush  I stopped.  The  buck  was  lying 
broadside,  with  his  nose  pointed  skyward. 
Its  head  swaying  front  to  back  like  a tall 
pine  in  a storm.  Plumes  of  hot  breath  is- 
sued from  its  muzzle  as  its  rack  swept  the 
sky.  It  was  my  first  close-up  look  and,  even 
with  the  deer  on  its  belly,  the  buck’s  head 
looked  as  high  as  the  head  of  an  ordinary' 
standing  deer. 

The  crosshairs  found  his  thick  neck. 
The  impact  of  my  last  round  drove  the 
antlers  hard  into  the  snow.  I was  astounded 
and  helpless,  as  the  buck  again  raised  its 
head  and  began  to  crawl.  This  time  it  didn’t 
go  far.  I watched  the  buck  pull  itself  up  and 
over  a snowcovered  log  and  slide  down  the 
other  side. 

I paused  a few  moments  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  admire  the  buck  that  I never 
dreamed  I’d  see.  It  was  the  mass  of  the  buck, 
more  so  than  the  rack,  that  was  impres- 
sive. I tagged  the  deer  and  then  admired  it 
from  every  angle  before  field-dressing. 

As  the  hoys  filed  down  the  switchbacks 
of  the  steep,  rocky  powedine,  I dragged  the 
buck  25  yards  back  into  the  open.  Even 
over  flat,  snow-covered  ground  it  was  no 


easy  task.  My  partners  congratulated 
me  and  joined  me  in  marveling  at  the 
astonishing  size  of  the  buck  arid  its 
high,  thick  rack.  Ten  nearly  perfectly 
symmetrical  points  graced  the  long 
beams.  Four  of  those  tines  were  longer 
than  the  width  of  my  outstretched  hand. 
I also  congratulated  Ken  for  scoring  on 
a nice  doe,  his  first  in  three  years  of 
hunting.  Before  long  the  chat  turned 
to  the  inescapable  predicament  of  get- 
ting the  buck  to  a road. 

I honestly  hadn’t  thought  that  I 
would  shoot  a buck  during  the  first 
hour  or  so  of  daylight,  so  we  had  no 
plan.  With  one  partner  I could  drag 
the  buck  down  the  east  slope  of  the 
mountain  through  the  property  of  a 
friendly  farmer.  No  vehicle  awaited  on 
that  side  of  the  mountain,  however, 
and  I really  wanted  to  get  this  deer 
hack  to  the  camp  to  show  Dad  and  the 
guys.  Yet  600  vertical  feet  of  rough 
footing  stood  between  the  buck  and 
the  ridge.  After  that,  we  would  need 
to  descend  1,400  feet  without  damag- 
ing the  rack  or  scraping  the  cape.  Ken’s 
doe  was  stashed  on  top  and  would 
have  to  be  factored  into  our  plan. 
Options  were  discussed  and  dismissed. 

“Why  don’t  we  carry  him  over,” 
Mike  suggested.  His  comment  was  met 
with  reserved  chuckles.  “Seriously. 
Once  we  get  to  the  top,  the  rest  of  the 
way  will  he  all  down  hill.” 

Doubtful  expressions  turned  deter- 
mined as  we  set  about  pulling  rope  and 
straps  from  our  backpacks  and  search- 
ing for  strong,  straight  limbs.  I smiled, 
certain  that  we  were  about  to  under- 
take the  most  memorable  episode  of 
my  hunting  career.  □ 
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DOUGLAS  UREY,  Airville,  above,  got  this 
8-point  — his  first  buck  — in  York  County.  BARRY 
ROHRBAUGH,  Hanover,  below,  traveled  to  Potter 
County  for  this  trophy  buck  taken  on  the  second 
day  last  year. 


ANGELA  LAFISCA,  Lemont  Furnace,  used  her 
.260  Remington  to  down  this  trophy  buck  in 
Ohiopyle  State  Park  in  2003. 


"Rack" 


CHRIS  STAPLES,  Stroudsburg,  got  this 
10-point  with  a 21-inch  spread  in 
Monroe  County. 


GREG  KOPPENHAVER,  Millersburg,  got  this 
heavy-racked  buck  in  2003. 
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BILL  McDOUCALL,  traveled  all  the 
way  from  Burlington,  North 
Carolina,  to  take  this  trophy  9- 
point  in  Mercer  County. 


)AMIE  WEAVER,  East  Earl,  got  his  9-point  buck 
in  Bradford  County. 


MIRANDA  KUTZ,  Pine  Grove, 
shown  here  with  father,  LUKE, 
and  her  first  buck,  an  8-point  with 
double  brow  tines,  taken  in 
Schuylkill  County  in  2003. 
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On  Second 
Thought 


By  Chris  Patrick 


AS  WITH  MANY  Pennsylvania 
L.  hunters,  tradition  is  important 
to  me.  Knowing  that  deer  season 
always  begins  on  the  Monday  after 
Thanksgiving  is  one  of  the  certain- 
ties  in  life.  A lot  of  Pennsylvania 
hunters  have  rituals  revolving 
around  that  first  day  of  deer  season. 
Trying  to  change  tradition  is  harder 
than  getting  a clear  shot  at  that  old 
swamp  buck  that  everyone  in  camp 
has  seen  nothing  but  glimpses  of  for 
the  past  several  years. 

When  the  new  antler  restric- 


tions were  proposed,  my  feelings  for 
tradition  surfaced  again,  and  when  they 
were  enacted,  I was  livid.  My  initial 
reaction  was  similar  to  those  of  many 
hunters  I knew.  Deep  down  I’d  always 
wanted  to  get  a big  buck.  Who  didn’t? 
When  it  came  right  down  to  it,  though, 
my  goal  each  year  was  just  to  kill  a buck, 
any  buck.  I’ve  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  any  buck,  no  matter  how  big  or  how 
many  points  it  has,  is  a trophy.  Also, 
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because  getting  a chance  at  a buck  isn’t 
as  simple  as  just  walking  into  the  woods 
and  picking  a spot,  1 was  content  to 
shoot  a spike  or  a 4-point.  Another 
factor  is  that  1 just  don’t  get  to  hunt 
many  days  during  rifle  season,  so  any 
buck  1 passed  on  could  be  the  last  I’d  see 
that  season,  and  I’d  be  left  regretting  the 
new  law  even  more. 

While  1 understood  the  reason  behind 
the  antler  restrictions  — a better 
balanced  deer  herd  — 1 couldn’t 
help  hut  wonder  if  it  was 
really  for  the  deer  or  for 
the  egos  of  a select  few. 

Regardless,  for  2002 
the  rule  was  in 
effect,  so  1 had  no 
choice  hut  to  get 
over  it  and 
prepare  for  the 
upcoming  season. 

My  prepara- 
tions didn’t 
involve  a whole  lot. 

I’ve  hunted  the  same 
spot  since  1997  and 
have  killed  a few  bucks, 
including  a decent  8-point 
the  first  year.  In  between  then 
and  this  season  I’d  killed  a 3-point  and  a 
couple  6-points.  I was  as  happy  with  each 
of  them  as  I would  have  been  with  a real 
trophy,  because  I know  it’s  not  easy  to 
kill  any  buck.  I checked  my  treestand  site 
in  October,  and  then  stayed  out  of  the 
area  until  the  opener. 

When  the  first  day  of  the  season 
rolled  around  I was  feeling  pretty 
confident.  I was  hunting  with  my  dad, 
John,  and  my  cousin,  Pat.  The  three  of  us 
have  hunted  together  since  1987.  Back 
then  we  had  a lot  more  guys  with  us,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  — mainly  the 
sudden  death  of  Pat’s  father,  my  uncle, 
Ralph,  in  1990,  it’s  mostly  been  just  the 
three  of  us.  This  year,  fighting  a bad  cold 
and  exhausted  from  too  many  hours  at 
work.  Dad  wasn’t  coming  out  until  eight 


or  nine,  so  Pat  and  I headed  out 
together.  I was  happy  to  see  that  ours 
was  the  first  vehicle  to  lay  down 
tracks  in  the  snow  on  the  old  road 
leading  hack  to  our  spot.  Pat 
dropped  me  off  and  headed  to  his 
old  spot  above  the  pond,  where  his 
dad  had  hunted  for  years.  Pat  has 
usually  had  good  luck  there,  too,  and 
with  all  the  sign  we  had  seen  while 
scouting,  he  was  pretty  confident. 

What  had  become  my 
traditional  spot  was 
located  about  50 
yards  off  a 
power  line 
that  was 
covered 
with  thick 
brush  and 
briers. 
Below  me 
to  the  left 
was  a huge 
stand  of 
hemlocks 
with  thickets 
all  around.  Ahead 
of  me  was  open 
woods  and  to  my  right 
was  the  road  we’d  driven  in  on, 
about  a hundred  yards  away.  I knew 
my  spot  was  a late  morning  or  early 
afternoon  spot,  because  I was  sitting 
on  an  escape  route  that  the  deer 
traveled  when  they  were  pressured 
by  hunters  on  top  of  the  ridge. 

I was  in  my  stand  and  settled  a 
good  45  minutes  before  daylight  and 
then  the  waiting  began.  I heard  the 
first  fairly  close  shot  at  around  7:15, 
and  several  more  scattered  over  the 
next  half  hour  or  so.  Up  to  that 
point  the  only  deer  I’d  seen  were 
four  does  sneaking  through.  At  8 
o’clock  I heard  a shot  that  I thought 
came  from  Pat’s  direction.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  confirmed  by  radio 
that  he  had  shot  a nice  6-point.  I 
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was  happy  for  him,  and  while 
mentally  picturing  his  buck,  1 heard 
the  snow  crunching  behind  me  and 
to  my  left.  1 looked  and  immediately 
noticed  a deer  with  a rack.  1 got  my 
gun  up,  found  him  in  the  scope  and 
started  counting  points.  Much  to  my 
chagrin,  he  had  only  two  on  each 
side,  so  all  1 could  do  was  watch  him, 
and  mutter  under  my  breath 
about  the  antler 
restrictions. 

The  morning 
continued  to 
go  by  pretty 
fast 

because  1 
was  seeing 
more  deer 
than  I’d 
seen  in 
quite  a few 
years  on  the 
first  day.  Even 
though  1 had 
an  antlerless  tag, 
for  the  first  few  days 
of  the  season  I was 
holding  out  for  a buck. 

At  9:15  1 caught  movement  to 
my  right  and  saw  a doe  trotting 
toward  me  with  another  deer 
following  close  behind.  1 could  see 
right  away  that  the  second  deer  was 
a buck,  and  the  path  they  were 
traveliiag  would  bring  them  to 
within  15  yards  of  me.  The  buck  had 
forks  on  each  side,  hut  1 couldn’t  tell 
if  he  had  brow  tines.  By  the  time  the 
deer  reached  me  1 was  zeroed  in  on 
the  rack.  He  had  brow  tines  at  one 
time,  hut  now  both  were  broken  off 
so  low  that  1 wasn’t  sure  if  he  was 
legal.  He  was  a big  bodied  deer  and 
his  rack  was  thick.  I’d  have  taken 
him  if  it  wasn’t  for  antler  restric- 
tions, hut  1 just  couldn’t  take  the 
chance.  Needless  to  say,  by  this  time 
1 was  really  cursing  the  new  restric- 


tions. 

It  was  a cold  morning,  and  all  1 could 
think  about  was  that  1 should  have  been 
back  at  the  truck,  with  a nice  4-point, 
drinking  hot  chocolate.  Instead,  I was 
still  sitting  in  my  treestand  trying  to 
wiggle  my  toes  enough  to  keep  them 
from  freezing  off. 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours  I saw  an 
occasional  doe  or  fawn  sneaking 
through  the  thicket,  hut 
things  had  really  slowed 
down.  Every  now  and 
then  I’d  hear  a shot. 


no 


bucks 


came 


\’l 

my  way.  Even 

H'.r 

Dad,  who’d 

-A’ 

gotten  to  the 

A 

woods  around 

9:30,  had  gotten 

viV 

r 

a crack  at  a buck 

that  he’d  jumped, 
but  he  missed  it. 

\y  He  radioed  me  at 

12:15  and  said  he  was 

heading  to  the  truck  for 
a sandwich. 

By  1 o’clock  my  left  foot  was 
so  cold  I decided  to  take  my  boot  off  to 
rub  it,  hoping  that  would  warm  me  up.  I 
had  stubbornly  decided  that  I was  staying 
in  that  treestand  right  up  until  the  end  of 
shooting  hours  or  I got  my  buck. 

Then,  all  of  a sudden  I heard  a shot 
that  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  50  or 
7 5 yards  away.  I almost  dropped  my  boot 
as  I grabbed  my  gun  and  got  ready. 

Within  seconds  I heard  a deer  runnirig 
toward  me,  and  then  I saw  him  and 
immediately  noticed  three  points  on  one 
side.  He  was  going  full  speed  through  a 
thicket,  hut  then  slowed  to  a walk  arid 
finally  stopped  to  look  around.  I found 
the  next  opening  he’d  come  through  in 
the  scope  and  hoped  he’d  step  into  it 
before  whoever  fired  the  shot  came  to 
investigate.  Finally,  he  took  two  steps, 
and  when  I saw  the  shoulder  I squeezed 
the  trigger.  He  jumped,  his  hind  legs 
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kicked,  and  he  dropped  instantly. 

A few  seconds  later,  on  the  radio,  1 
heard  someone  say,  “Did  you  get  him?” 

“I  might  have  hit  him,  hut  I think 
someone  else  just  got  him,”  came  a reply. 

When  I heard  that,  I immediately 
thought  I might  have  a problem.  Dad 
radioed  and  asked  me  if  1 got  the  buck.  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  said 
he’d  be  right  down  to  give  me  some  help. 
He  later  told  me  he  had  heard  the  other 
conversation  and  wanted  to  make  sure 
there  would  be  no  trouble.  1 put  my  boot 
back  on  and  got  out  of  my  treestand  as 
quickly  as  safety  would  allow.  Just  as  I 
started  walking  to  the  buck,  I saw 
another  hunter  following  a trail  in  the 
snow. 

“He’s  over  there,”  I said.  “1  got  him 
when  he  came  through.” 

“I  hit  him,  too.  There’s  a speck  or  two 
of  blood  here,”  came  the  reply. 

At  this  point,  1 got  nervous.  I wasn’t 
looking  for  a confrontation,  certainly  not 
over  a deer,  but  I knew  that  deer  couldn’t 
have  been  hit  well  at  all  before  I shot.  By 
the  time  we  got  closer  to  the  deer.  Dad 
and  Pat  arrived.  When  I got  close 
enough  to  the  deer  1 saw  two  holes.  He 
was  hit  in  the  shoulder  and  in  the  belly. 
The  other  guy,  pointed  to  the  shoulder 
and  said,  “There’s  where  I hit  him.” 
“Well,  all  I could  see  when  I shot  was 
the  shoulder,  so  I can’t  imagine  I would 
have  hit  him  as  far  back  as  the  other 
wound,”  I replied. 

Dad  spoke  up  before  1 had  a chance 
to.  “The  deer  was  still  on  his  feet  when 


my  son  shot  him,  so  it  appears  he 
killed  the  deer.” 

“I’d  say  the  same  thing  if  it  was 
the  other  way  around  and  I’d  shot 
first,”  I added. 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  the  other 
hunter  agreed,  saying,  “Well,  I guess 
if  you  put  him  down,  he’s  your  deer. 
How  big  is  he?” 

When  Dad  replied,  “11 -point,”  I 
did  a double  take.  I was  shocked. 
Because  of  the  discussion  with  the 
other  hunter  I hadn’t  even  looked  at 
the  rack;  all  I focused  on  were  the 
two  bullet  holes.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  I looked  at  the  rack  and 
noticed  the  heavy  mass.  He  was  a 
perfect  10-point,  except  that  the  left 
brow  tine  forked,  making  1 1 in  all. 
When  I turned  around,  the  other 
hunter  was  walking  away.  I follow'ed 
the  trail  the  buck  had  taken  for  a 
few  steps  and  noticed  the  slightest 
drop  of  blood  every  couple  of  feet  — 
definitely  not  the  sign  of  a shoulder 
hit.  Before  dressing  out  the  deer,  I 
thanked  Dad  and  Pat  for  coming 
down  to  lend  a hand. 

After  I finished  filling  out  the  tag 
on  my  buck  of  a lifetime,  I sat  down, 
gave  thanks,  and  just  stared  at  the 
huge  rack.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  were  it  not  for  antler  restric- 
tions, I would  have  had  my  4-point 
at  the  truck  hy  8:30  and  never  even 
seen  this  trophy.  Maybe  those  antler 
restrictions  will  work  out  after 
all.  □ 


Antler  Restrictions 

In  Wildlife  Management  Units  lA,  IB,  2A,  2B,  & 2D:  Four  or  more  points  to  one 
antler. 

In  all  other  WMUs:  Three  or  more  points  to  one  antler. 

A legal  point  is  an  antler  projection  of  at  least  1 -inch  in  length,  from  base  to  tip.  Main 
beam  shall  be  counted  as  a point  regardless  of  length. 

Exceptions:  In  all  WMUs,  for  junior  license  holders,  disabled  person  permit  (to  use  a 
vehicle)  holders,  and  residents  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  which 
includes  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  antler  restrictions  are  two  or  more  points  to  one 
antler,  or  one  antler  3 inches  or  more  in  length.  Senior  license  holders  do  not  fall  under 
this  exception. 
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(Including  some  classic  Field  Notes  from  the  past) 


Observant  Child 

Centre  — After  harvesting  a big  gobbler 
last  tall,  Ken  Fiedler  from  Bellefonte  showed 
the  bird  to  his  5 -year-old  granddaughter 
McKenzie.  The  little  girl  exclaimed,  “You 
shot  someone’s  tame  turkey!”  When  Ken 
asked  what  she  meant,  McKenzie  said,  “The 
person’s  name  and  address  is  on  that  piece 
ot  paper  on  the  turkey’s  leg.” 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Madisonburg 


Not  All  Paved  Over 

Allegheny  — 1 can’t  say  my  deputies 
don’t  patrol  in  remote  areas,  because  the 
first  call  1 received  on  the  archery  season 
opener  was  to  go  to  Peian  Hills  and  pull 
deputies  Art  Harecame  and  Paul  Werley 
out  of  a mud  hole  they  had  buried  Art’s 
jeep  in.  1 have  digital  pictures.  Art! 

— WCO  Beth  A.  Fife,  South  Park 

Key  Issues 

Indiana  — The  two  issues  that  everyone 
wanted  to  talk  about  at  our  county  fair  were 
the  merger  of  the  Game  and  Fish  and  Boat 
commissions  and  Sunday  hunting . Not  one 
person  supported  a merger  and  most  indi- 
viduals did  not  favor  Sunday  hunting. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Blairsville 


Ouch! 

Lackawanna  — Last  summer  I was 
helping  WCO  Dan  Figured  capture  a hear 
with  three  cubs  that  had  climbed  a large 
hemlock.  Dan  climbed  50  feet  up  in  the 
tree  and  tried  to  gently  place  the  snare 
around  one  cub  to  keep  it  from  climbing 
any  higher,  but  before  he  could  get  set,  the 
CLih  retreated  down  the  tree,  using  Dan’s 
back  as  an  escape  route.  It’s  a good  thing 
Dan  had  a good  grip  and  has  thick  skin. 

— WCO  Mark  5.  Kutkowski,  Taylor 

Gun  Shy,  Eh? 

Erie  — On  the  opening  day  of  dove  sea- 
son I noticed  a hunter  crossing  a field  with 
a cat  walking  by  his  side.  The  hunter  told 
me  that  the  cat  had  followed  him  from  an- 
other spot  he  had  just  left  and  wouldn’t 
leave  his  side.  While  I was  there  the  hunter 
shouldered  his  gun  and  shot  a dove.  The 
last  I saw  of  the  cat  it  was  hightailing  it 
across  the  field,  apparently  looking  for  a 
hiding  spot. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Woutecki,  McKean 

Sears  Like  Donuts;  WCOs  Like... 

Indiana  — WCO  Patrick  Snickles  has 
trapped  dozens  of  hears  by  using  every  trick 
in  the  book,  and  while  he  and  his  family 
were  sitting  in  a parking  lot  waiting  for  a 
Fourth  of  July  fireworks  display  to  begin,  a 
van  pulled  up  selling  pizza  to  the  onlook- 
ers. Not  knowing  each  other  was  there,  I 
was  buying  a slice  when  Pat’s  son  Brandon 
yelled,  “Look,  Dad,  there’s  Jack.”  As  we  sat 
together  eating  pizza  and  watching  the  fire- 
works Pat  commented,  “It  takes  pizza  to 
catch  a WCO.”  My  response:  “Yep,  no 
Krispy  Kremes  for  me.” 

— WCO  Jack  Lucas,  Blairsville 
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Got  in  its  Way 

WCO  Tomlinson  and  I noticed  a ma- 
ture red-tailed  hawk  that  had  been  in  a cut 
hay  field  take  flight  when  we  topped  a rise. 
I mentioned  to  Scott  that  I hoped  it  hadn’t 
killed  one  of  the  hen  pheasants  we’re  for- 
tunate to  have  here  in  Washington 
County.  As  we  got  closer  we  noticed  the 
quivering  wing  of  another  red-tailed  hawk 
that  was  just  about  dead.  Upon  closer  in- 
vestigation it  was  discovered  that  the  dy- 
ing hawk  had  been  in  the  process  of  eat- 
ing a hen  pheasant  that  had  returned  to 
her  destroyed  nest  in  the  freshly  mowed 
field.  I’m  sure  she  was  easy  pickings  for  the 
first  hawk,  hut  not  sure  why  one  hawk  had 
killed  the  other.  The  cause  of  death  was 
definitely  talons  to  the  back  and  neck.  To 
make  things  even  stranger,  the  hen  had  been 
sitting  on  eggs  in  late  August.  I had  heard 
that  male  red-tailed  hawks  will  defend  an 
area  against  intruders  of  the  same  species. 

— LMO  Douglas  Dunkerley,  McMurray 

Not  bobbed 

Tioga  — A woman  from  Middlebur^' 
Center  took  video  of  a “mountain  lion” 
that  her  dogs  had  treed  in  her  backyard. 
Kerry  Gyekis,  a Wellsboro  resident  who 
monitors  reported  mountain  lion  sightings 
nationally,  was  able  to  analyze  the  video. 
He  was  amazed  that  the  cat  had  a long  tail 
(long  enough  to  droop  and  curl),  but  posi- 
tively identified  it  as  a bobcat. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsboro 

Too  Much  TV? 

Tioga  — At  our  display  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Laurel  Festival  in  Wellsboro  a 
man  asked  me  to  identify'  a strange  animal 
he  had  heard  in  his  backyard.  Thinking 
bobcat,  when  I asked  him  if  it  sounded  like 
a woman  screaming  he  replied  that  it 
sounded  like  a pterodactyl.  When  I asked 
how  he  knew  what  a pterodactyl  sounded 
like,  he  said  that  he  watches  the  Discov- 
ery Channel. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 


Popular  Guy 

CuMBERL.VND — It’s  uncanny  how 
quickly  the  word  gets  out  when  a new 
WCO  moves  into  an  area.  I hadn’t  been 
in  my  new  house  and  district  tor  more  than 
a few  months  before  a steady  tlow  of  people 
stopped  by  to  offer  words  of  encourage- 
ment, tell  me  who  the  poachers  are,  where 
all  the  roadkilled  deer  are,  and  to  mention 
that  I’m  a lot  younger  and  taller  than  the 
previous  WCO. 

— WCO  Ricr  a.  Deiterich,  Carlisle 


York  — I receive  more  and  more  calls 
about  nuisance  beavers  along  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
Trappers  might  want  to  consider  the  south- 
ern end  of  this  county  this  season. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Red  Lion 

No  Woree  for  Wear 

Berks  — While  stopped  in  hea\7  traffic 
last  summer  I was  startled  when  something 
fell  past  the  open  window  and  struck  the 
pavement  with  a dull  thud.  I got  out  and 
found  a young  gray  squirrel  sprawled  in  the 
center  lane  of  the  busy  street.  Looking  up,  I 
noticed  the  lowest  tree  branch  was  at  least 
30  feet  above  the  road.  After  activating  my 
vehicle  lights  and  grabbing  my  heavy 
gloves,  I moved  the  squirrel,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise it  staggered  to  its  feet,  wobbled  around 
a little,  and  then  dashed  tor  the  nearest  tree 
tmnk  — with  a new  perspective  on  its  aerial 
abilities,  I hope. 

— WCO  Dob  Rrall,  Webt  Lawn 
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Back  From  the  Brink 

A pair  of  eagles  nesting  on  the  Delaware 
River  has  produced  three  eaglets  two  years 
in  a row.  The  annual  shad  run  has  helped 
provide  a ready  and  nutritious  source  of 
food  for  the  young  birds  at  a time  when 
they  most  need  it. 

— LMO  John  Shutkufoki,  Damascu5 


On  To  Bigger  Mountains 

Lancaster  — It  seems  just  about  the 
time  I get  to  know  a WCO  well,  he  moves 
on  to  another  district  in  a more  remote  part 
of  the  state.  This  is  not  bad,  just  a fact  of 
life.  1 would  like  to  wish  my  former  neigh- 
boring officer  Jon  Zuck  good  luck  as  he 
moves  to  Bedford  County.  The  sportsmen 
and  women  of  Lancaster  County  will  miss 
you,  and  so  will  1.  The  folks  in  Bedford 
County  are  receiving  a darn  good  officer. 
Have  fun  walking  up  and  down  them  there 
hills. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Eagle  Eyes 

Clinton  — 1 was  having  trouble  locat- 
ing a roadkilled  deer  until  I spotted  an  im- 
mature hald  eagle  in  a large  oak  tree.  Sure 
enough,  the  deer  was  nearby,  concealed  in 
some  tall  grass.  It  reminded  me  of  the  prior 
spring,  while  doing  a deer  mortality  study, 
when  an  eagle  — maybe  the  same  one  — 
led  me  to  a dead  deer  in  the  same  area. 
Now,  if  only  1 could  get  that  eagle  to  point 
me  in  the  direction  of  a trophy  buck  dur- 
ing hunting  season. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 


The  Least  of  Problems 

Washington  — Presenting  a program 
for  kids  on  the  differences  between  carni- 
vores and  herbivores,  I used  the  T-Rex  di- 
nosaur as  an  example  of  a predator.  The 
kids  immediately  understood  from  the  ex- 
ample, hut  when  1 held  up  a skull  and  asked 
what  it  was,  several  youngsters  guessed  dif- 
ferent dinosaurs.  After  I explained  that  the 
skull  I was  holding  came  from  an  animal 
still  with  us,  they  eventually  guessed  that 
it  was  a bear  skull.  I’m  sure  glad  I don’t 
have  to  deal  with  what  was  wandering  on 
the  earth  during  prehistoric  times,  because 
I would  need  a much  larger  truck  to  carry 
those  skulls. 

— WCO  Daniel  T.  6itler,  Meadowlands 

Crowded 

Lehigh  County  — While  stocking pheas' 
ants,  one  of  my  deputies  had  been  using  abor- 
rowed  truck  to  assist  in  the  program.  On  the 
last  night,  while  driving  to  the  meeting  place, 
this  truck  lost  a wheel  and  could  not  be  used. 
The  deputy,  not  wishing  to  put  anybody  else 
out,  volunteered  to  use  his  own  vehicle,  a 
Scout.  This  vehicle,  being  closed  in,  couldnot 
handle  the  large  pheasant  crates.  Once  again, 
not  wanting  to  upset  the  stocking  program,  the 
deputy  suggested  that  the  birds  be  put  in  the 
back  of  the  vehicle  free  of  the  crates . He  went 
on  stocking  with  40  roosters  running  loose  in 
the  vehicle . 

— DistkictGame  Fkotectoiz  J.K.  Fagan, 
Allentown,  March  1969 

Zapped! 

Lycoming  — At  the  region  office  re- 
cently I noticed  that  one  of  my  fellow  of- 
ficers had  a nasty  gash  on  his  forehead. 
Expecting  to  hear  that  he  had  been  injured 
while  wrestling  a bear  for  a donut,  or  some- 
thing, I was  somewhat  disappointed  when 
he  explained  that  he  was  trying  to  loosen 
a fitting  on  his  grill  when  the  wrench 
slipped.  Maybe  you  should  leave  the  diffi- 
cult tasks  for  the  professionals,  Dirk. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Macklem, 

Jersey  Shore 
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Tradition 

Union  — Last  spring  I received  calls 
from  both  the  Lewishurg  High  School  and 
Lewisburg  Middle  School  requesting  that 
I come  out  to  remove  from  their  shared 
enclosed  courtyard  a hen  mallard  and  her 
ducklings  before  the  school  closed  for  the 
summer.  It  seems  ducks  nest  there  every 
year  and  wait  for  the  local  WCO  to  relo- 
cate them.  Retired  WCO  Bemie  Schmader 
did  this  for  years,  and  now  the  baton  has 
been  passed  on  to  me.  Either  the  ducks 
trust  a WCOs  relocation  choices  or  the 
Lewisburg  School  District  is  giving  them 
a free  education. 

— WCO  Dirk  B.  Remensnyder, 

M|FFLINBUR(3 


Missing  Ingredient 

Greene  — When  my  cell  phone 
wouldn’t  turn  on  after  numerous  times  of 
pushing  the  power  button  and  reinserting 
the  battery,  I officially  declared  it  “dead.” 
While  returning  the  phone  to  the  region 
office  for  replacement,  however,  1&.E  su- 
pervisor Mel  Schake  said  he  would  fix  it. 
Mel  immediately  repeated  the  same  steps 
that  I had  done  to  fix  the  phone,  and  con- 
vinced he  was  just  wasting  his  time,  I was 
surprised  when  I heard  a beep  and  the  phone 
went  on.  I sheepishly  told  Mel  that  I had 
done  the  same  thing  many  times  with  no 
results,  hut  then  he  told  me  the  secret  was  in 
the  fingers.  Mel  explained  that  he  still  had 
the  sticky  remains  of  a Krispy  Creme  donut 
on  his  “magic  fingers.” 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 


way  to  the  region  office  to  return  some  wild- 
life mounts  I had  used  in  a school  program, 
so  the  garage  where  I usually  take  my  ve- 
hicle told  me  to  drop  off  the  flat  on  my  way. 
I forgot  to  warn  the  service  manager  about 
the  “passengers,”  though,  and  Harold  had 
just  jumped  into  the  driver’s  seat  to  pull  the 
vehicle  into  the  service  hay  when  he  came 
face  to  face  with  a bobcat  mount.  I think  he 
exited  the  vehicle  and  covered  the  10  yards 
to  the  service  desk  before  he  finished  the 
sentence,  “Ah,  there  are  animals  in  there!” 

— WCO  Denise  H.  Mitcheltree, 

Cross  Forks 

Domestic  Dad 

Cumberland  — Local  farmer  Chester 
Weaver  told  Deputy  Ed  Cline  that  he  was 
harvesting  a wheat  field  when  he  noticed 
an  adult  rooster  pheasant  with  a dozen  or 
so  chicks.  Throughout  the  course  of  the 
day  Chester  kept  tabs  on  the  group  and 
found  it  amusing  that  the  ringneck  (he 
never  did  spot  a hen)  was  having  quite  a 
time  keeping  the  youngsters  together.  I 
guess  being  a single  dad  is  difficult  for  a 
pheasant,  too. 

— WCO  Edward  B.  Steffan,  Newville 

Off  Limits 

Snyder  — After  removing  a skunk  from 
an  individual’s  drained  swimming  pool  last 
summer,  our  pool  was  the  only  place  my 
wife  would  let  me  go. 

— WCO  Harold  J.  Malehorn,  Selinggrove 
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Caught  on  Film 

For  the  past  three  years  I’ve  worked  with 
Huntingdon  County  WCO  Bert 
Einodshofer  during  deer  season  investigat' 
ing  suspected  baiting  sites.  Typically,  we 
move  in  on  each  area,  and  if  we  find  a per- 
son hunting  over  bait,  Bert  greets  the  per- 
son and  informs  the  indi\’idual  why  we’re 
there,  all  while  1 have  the  camera  rolling. 
Now,  I’ve  heard  some  WCOs  talk  about 
how  unruly  or  imaginative  some  individu- 
als caught  hunting  over  bait  caia  he,  but  in 
my  experience  every  individual  we  con- 
fronted was  very  cooperative  and  readily 
admitted  to  violating  the  game  law.  Are 
WCO  Einodshofer’s  interview  skills  that 
good?  Or  could  our  success  he  related  to 
the  big  camouflaged  video  camera  I use  to 
record  the  event?  Well,  Bert,  we’ll  put  that 
theory  to  the  test  this  year,  as  I’ll  he  work- 
ing in  another  county,  with  your  boss. 

— Scott  Rheam,  PGC  Vidoegrafher, 
Harriobufg 


Say  Cheese 

Huntingdon  — A local  archery  hunter 
told  me  that  he  had  placed  a motion  de- 
tecting scouting  camera  before  the  season 
on  a tree  near  where  he  hunts,  hut  when  he 
checked  on  it  the  next  day  he  found  it  torn 
from  the  tree.  After  gettiiag  the  photos  it 
was  obvious  that  a hear,  after  having  its  pic- 
ttire  taken,  removed  the  camera  from  the 
tree. 

— WCO  John  B.  Roller,  Huntingdon 


“You’re  Welcome” 

McKean  — One  of  the  most  thankless 
duties  of  a WCO  is  picking  up  roadkilled 
deer.  Maiay  times  individuals  get  impatient 
and  want  a deer  picked  up  immediately, 
especially  if  it  is  in  front  of  their  home. 
More  times  than  not  these  people  don’t 
even  say  thank  you,  which  was  why  I was 
surprised  to  receive  a thank  yoti  card  in 
the  mail  from  Vince  Bizzaro  for  picking  up 
a roadkilled  deer  in  front  of  his  house. 

— WCO  Thomas  M,  Sabolcin,  Port 
Allegheny 

Extremes 

Venango  — We  prosecuted  an  indi- 
vidual for  killing  a deer  and  bear  out  of 
season  and  his  fines  and  costs  were  more 
than  $6,000.  He  will  also  lose  his  hunting 
privileges  for  a time.  Several  people  have 
told  me  that  they  think  fines  for  wildlife 
related  violations  are  too  high.  This  same 
individual,  however,  pled  guilty  to  wild- 
life charges  in  Montana,  where  he  was 
given  a 20-year  prison  sentence  ( 1 5 years 
were  suspended)  and  restitution  that  com- 
bined with  his  wife’s  violations  was 
$19,300.  He  received  a lifetime  revocation 
there.  Maybe  our  fines  here  are  too  low. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 

Out  to  Lunch 

Franklin  County  — 1 was  recently  talk- 
ing to  Homer  Hall  of  Everett  and  he  told  me 
about  two  hunters  who  on  the  first  day  of 
antlerless  deer  season  were  sitting  in  their  car 
eating  lunch  when  three  does  walked  by  and 
looked  in  the  window.  Needless  to  say,  the 
hunters  did  not  get  a shot  at  these  curious  deer. 

— Land  Manaoek  D.L.  Stitt, 

Chambeksburg,  March  1969 

Ear  to  Ear 

Columbia  — Deputy  Charles  Yohe  and  I 
checked  a hunter  in  a parking  lot  on  SGL 
226  at  the  end  of  the  opening  day  of  ar- 
chery season.  The  man  was  all  smiles  and 
after  asking  if  he  had  had  any  luck  he  said 
that  he  hadn’t  seen  a thing.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  any  day  you  get  to  spend  in  the 
woods  is  a good  day.  How  right  he  is. 

— DWCO  John  Genbemer,  Bloomsburg 
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Cable  restraints  given  preliminary 

approval 


At  its  OCTOBER  meeting,  the 
L Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
gave  preliminary  approval  to  allow- 
ing  the  use  of  specific  cable  restraint 
devices  by  certified  licensed  furtakers 
for  coyotes  and  foxes,  from  January  1 
until  the  end  of  the  annually  estab- 
lished trapping  season.  The  use  of  cable 
restraints  of  one  form  or  another  is  al- 
lowed in  41  states  and  all  12  Canadian 
provinces. 

If  given  final  approval  at  the  Board’s 
January  meeting,  the  use  of  cable  re- 
straints will  take  effect  in  2006.  To  use 
cable  restraints,  licensed  trappers  will 
be  required  to  complete  a certification 
course,  to  be  developed  by  the  agency’s 
Hunter- Trapper  Education  Division 
and  offered  for  a reasonable  fee. 

“After  studying  reports  about  the 
safe  and  efficient  use  of  cable  restraints 
to  capture  coyotes  and  foxes,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  should  offer  furtakers  the 
opportunity  to  use  this  device  to  man- 
age these  two  species,”  said  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Lovallo,  PGC  furbearer  biologist. 
“When  used  properly,  cable  restraints 
have  a great  track  record  of  holding 
captured  animals  without  mortalities 
and  with  few  injuries. 

“Because  cable  restraints  hold  ani- 
mals alive,  we  believe  that  they  can  he 
used  in  places  where  other  traps  pose 
problems  for  pets  and  other  animals. 
And,  by  limiting  the  timeframe  in 
which  they  can  be  used,  from  Jan.  1 
until  the  end  of  the  trapping  seasons  in 
mid-Eebruary,  we  are  further  reducing 


potential  con- 
flicts with  pet 
owners.” 

Lovallo  also 
noted  that  the 
proposal  is  based 
on  findings  from 
one  of  the  most 
ambitious  re- 
search projects  in 
the  history  of 
wildlife  conserva- 
tion, the  develop- 
ment of  Best  Man- 
agement Practices 
for  Trapping  in 
the  United  States 
(BMPs). 

“These  BMP 
guidelines  iden- 
tify the  best  tech- 
niques, traps  and 
cable  restraints  in 
terms  of  what’s 
best  for  the  wel- 
fare of  trapped 
animals  and  allow 
for  the  efficient,  selective,  safe  and 
practical  capture  of  furbearers,” 
Lovallo  said. 

In  2001  and  2002,  cable  restraints 
were  field-tested  by  experienced  trap- 
pers, during  trapping  seascms,  in  Wis- 
consin and  Missouri,  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  cable  restraints  was  rated  very 
high  for  effectiveness  and  humaneness. 

“Because  of  the  concerns  for  safety 
of  hunting  dogs  and  free-roaming  pets. 


Game  Commissioner  BOB 
GILFORD  is  retiring  from 
the  Board  on  Dec.  31., 
although  his  term  does  not 
expire  until  June  9,  2006. 
Gilford  was  first  appointed 
to  the  Board,  to  fulfill  a 
term,  on  Feb.  1,  1994,  and 
he  serve:'  until  Oct.  23, 
1997.  Ht  then  was  re- 
appointed to  a second  term 
on  June  9,  1998.  He  served 
as  Board  president  from 
jan.  14,  1997,  until  Oct.  23, 
1997. 
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the  Game  Commission  has  discussed 
the  legalization  of  cable  restraints  with 
dogs  owiaers  and  dog  hunting  clubs,” 
Lovallo  said.  “We  believe  that  those 
discussions  have  helped  dispel  some 
of  the  rumors  and  misconceptions 


about  cable  restraints.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation is  going  to  help  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  conductiiag  the  special 
classes  for  those  furtakers  interested  in 
being  certified  to  use  cable  restraints. 


414  acres  in  Washington  County 
purchased 


THE  BOARD  approved  the  purchase 
of  a 414-acre  parcel  in  Washington 
County,  surrounded  by  SGL  232,  from 
the  Allegheny  Power  Corporation  for 
$299,995.  As  part  of  the  agreement, 
Allegheny  Power  has  maintained  a res- 
ervation tor  electric  transmission  lines 
and  all  mineral  rights.  The  company 
holds  similar  reservations  on  the  ad- 
joining tracts  of  SGL  232,  which  the 
Game  Commission  acquired  from  Al- 
legheny Power  through  an  exchange 
with  the  Washington  County  Council 
on  Economic  Development. 

“This  parcel  consists  of  high  qual- 
ity wildlife  habitat,”  said  Scott  Klinger, 
Game  Commission  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Director.  “Specifically,  it 


consists  of  14  acres  of  wetlands,  about 
70  acres  of  farmland  and  330  acres  of 
woodlands,  and  contains  about  1.25 
miles  of  Buffalo  Creek.” 

hacluding  this  tract,  the  Board  has 
approved  the  acquisition  of  more  than 
46,350  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  since 
July  1,  1999,  when  the  last  license  fee 
increase  went  into  effect. 

“State  Game  Lands  represent  a tan- 
gible asset  that  hunters  and  trappers  of 
this  state  can  literally  point  to  as  a prod- 
uct of  their  license  fees,”  Klinger  said. 
“In  addition  to  the  bountiful  game  and 
wildlife  in  our  state,  this  is  one  more 
reason  to  view  the  price  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania hunting  or  furtaking  license  as  a 
bargaiia.” 


Board  clears  way  for  water  authority 
to  fix  dam 


A PROPOSAL  that  will  clear  the  way 
lor  the  Mahanoy  Township  Authority 
to  repair  Lofty  Dam  on  SGL  308  in 
Kline  Township,  Schuylkill  County, 
was  approved  by  the  Board.  The  au- 
thority relies  on  the  reservoir  created 
by  Lofty  Dam  to  service  its  customers. 

In  1989,  the  Game  Commission  re- 
ceived the  1 ,068  acres  of  SGL  308,  in- 


cluding the  dam,  from  the  authority 
for  one  dollar.  As  part  of  the  agreement, 
the  Game  Commission  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  dam. 
However,  recent  inspectioias  by  the 
state  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  have  determined  that  the 
dam  needs  to  he  rebuilt.  Because  the 
Game  Commission  cannot  afford  to 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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rebuild  the  dam,  the  only  alternative 
was  to  breech  it.  As  the  authority  relies 
on  this  as  a water  supply  for  its  custom- 
ers, however,  that  wasn’t  much  of  an 
option,  either,  so  the  agency  worked  to 
find  a way  to  finance  the  necessary  re- 
building without  burdening  sportsmen. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  the 
Game  Commission  will  deed  hack  to 
the  authority  the  entire  tract  of  SGL 
308,  which  will  remain  open  to  public 
hunting  and  trapping  through  the  For- 
est-Game Cooperative  Program.  In  ad- 
dition, the  agency  will  pay  the  Author- 


ity $60,000  — a portion  of  what  the 
agency  would  have  paid  to  breech  the 
dam  — to  assist  in  the  total  costs  of  re- 
building the  dam,  which  may  easily 
exceed  $1  million. 

“While  we  do  not  want  to  lose  con- 
trol of  this  property,  we  believe  this 
agreement  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
sportsmen  and  the  authority’s  water 
customers,”  Klinger  said.  He  noted  that 
the  proposal  approved  by  the  Btiard 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Mahanoy 
Township  Authority  for  its  consider- 
ation. 


Board  approves  slate  of  SWG 

program  projects 


THE  BOARD  approved  seven  State 
Wildlife  Grant  (SWG)  program 
projects  that  will  expand  the  state’s 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  spe- 
cies of  greatest  conservation  concern. 

In  2001  the  U.S.  Congress  created 
the  SWG  Program  to  support  the  con- 
servation and  recovery  of  declining 
fish  and  wildlife  species  on  the  state 
level.  With  more  than  1,000  animals 
and  plants  already  listed  as  federally 
endangered  or  threatened.  Congress 
recognized  that  State  Wildlife  Grants 
are  one  of  America’s  best  hopes  for  re- 
versing fish  and  wildlife  declines.  In- 
vesting federal  dollars  at  the  state  level, 
before  a species  declines  to  the  point 
of  being  federally  endangered,  is  far 


more  cost  effective  than  waiting  until 
a species  declines  to  the  point  of  need- 
ing help  through  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act. 

Under  the  program,  Pennsylvania 
was  eligible  to  receive  $1.99  million 
in  fiscal  year  2004.  Since  the  program 
began  in  2001,  the  state  has  received 
$7.98  million. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  administer  this  program 
here.  As  a result,  funding  has  been  al- 
located for  sorely  needed  fish  and  wild- 
life research,  management  and  re- 
source-related  activities,  and  important 
partnerships  have  been  established  or 
strengthened  with  other  organizations 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  l-SSS-POC-SOOl.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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in  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

“To  generate  the  nearly  $8  million 
Pennsylvania  has  received  through  the 
State  Wildlife  Grants  Program  to  date, 
our  agencies  would  have  had  to  sell 
about  100,000  additional  hunting  or 
fishing  licenses  annually,”  noted  PGC 
Executive  Director  Vern  Ross.  “That’s 
a lot  of  additioiaal  licenses  and,  unfor- 
tunately, that’s  not  the  direction  our 
long-term  license  sales  trends  have 
been  moving.  This  federal  money  is  a 
blessing  for  the  Commonwealth  and 
its  fish  and  wildlife.” 

To  learn  more  about  the  program, 
and  to  read  about  other  funded 
projects,  visit  the  Game  Commission’s 
website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us  and 
click  on  “Wildlife,”  then  choose  “State 
Wildlife  Grants  Program”  under  the 
“Wildlife  Reference  Guides.” 

Action  on  other  items 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a mea- 
sure to  clarify  that  menageries  may  dis- 
pose of  or  transfer  their  stock  only  to 
persons  lawfully  permitted  to  import 
the  wildlife  being  transferred. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  that  permits  the  use  of  a 
broader  range  of  electronic  sound  am- 
plification devices.  With  advances  in 
technology,  many  hearing  protection 
devices  also  amplify  sound.  While  they 
are  not  designed  to  give  hunters  an 
unfair  advantage  over  game,  they  are 
prohibited  under  the  current  wording 
of  the  regulations.  By  adopting  this 


regulatory  change,  these  devices  now 
will  be  lawful. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  to  charge  a $10  fee  to  re- 
place a Hunter  Education  Training 
Certificate.  Each  year,  the  agency  ex- 
pends an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
fulfilling  more  than  2,000  requests  for 
replacement  cards. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  to  disqualify  Deer  Man- 
agement Assistaiace  Program  permit 
holders  from  purchasing  future  DMAP 
permits  for  up  to  two  years  if  they  fail 
to  complete  and  submit  harvest  report 
and  survey  information.  If  a hunter 
complies  with  the  harvest  reporting, 
their  eligibility  would  he  restored. 
Harvest  reporting  is  mandatory  for  the 
DMAP  program,  whether  or  not  the 
hunter  harvests  an  antlerless  deer. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  that  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  Game  Commission  to 
actually  issue  permits  for  roadkilled 
deer.  Individual  residents  still  would 
need  to  contact  the  agency  within  24 
hours  of  taking  possession  of  the  car- 
cass, hut  the  agency  would  only  have 
to  verbally  provide  the  person  with  a 
permit  number. 

• The  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
will  he  Jan.  23-25,  2005,  at  the  agency’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.  This  will  be  the  meet- 
ing for  proposing  2005-06  seasons  and 
hag  limits.  Public  comments  will  he 
accepted  on  Sunday,  Jan.  23,  2005. 


Remember  to  send  In  your  harvest  report  card 

If  you've  taken  any  deer  (or  a turkey)  this  season,  be  sure  to  send  in  your 
harvest  report  card.  If  you've  already  used  — or  lost  — the  report  cards  provided 
with  your  hunting  license  package,  see  page  89  of  this  year's  hunting  and  trapping 
digest  for  an  acceptable  facsimile. 

The  information  provided  on  report  cards  is  used  to  measure  harvest  and 
population  trends  and,  ultimately,  help  the  agency  provide  the  best  hunting 
opportunities  possible.  So,  this  year,  do  your  part:  Remember  to  send  in  a harvest 
report  card  for  every  deer  and  turkey  you  take. 
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Bear  Check  Stations:  Nov.  29-Dec.  4 

WMUs  3D,  4C,  Portions  of  4E,  2G  & 3B 


Mon.,  Tues.  & Sat.,  noon  - 8 p.m. 
Carbon  County  * 

Beltzville  State  Park  Main.  Bldg. 
Monroe  County  * 

SGL  127  Bldg.,  Route  423, 
Tobyhanna 
Pike  County  * 

SGL  180  Shohola  Bldg. 
Lackawanna  County  * 

Lackawanna  State  Park 
Schuylkill  County  * 

Tuscarora  State  Park 

Mon.  - Sat.  10  a.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Southeast  Region  Office 

448  Snyder  Road,  7 miles  north  of 
Reading 


Northeast  Region  Office 

Int.  of  routes  4 1 5 &.  1 1 8,  Dallas 

Mon.'Fri.  8 a.m.  - 4 p.m. 

Southcentral  Region  Office 

Rt.  22, 1.1  miles  west  of  Huntingdon 
Northcentral  Region  Office 
Rt.  44  south  of  Jersey  Shore 
Northwest  Region  Office 

1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
Southwest  Region  Office 

Rt.  711,7  miles  north  of  Ligonier 

*For  directions,  see  page  37  of  this 
year’s  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 


Hunters  with  bears  to  he  checked  after  check  station  closing  hours  on  Decem- 
her  4 should  contact  the  appropriate  region  office. 


Consider  sharing  your  venison 


IF  YOU  FIND  yourself  with  plenty  of 
venison  this  deer  season,  consider  do- 
nating  some  through  the  state’s  Hunt- 
ers Sharing  the  Harvest  (HSH)  pro- 
gram. Started  in  1 99 1 , HSH  has  devel- 
oped into  a very  refined  support  ser- 
vice for  local  food  banks,  soup  kitch- 
ens and  other  organizations  that  pro- 
vide food  to  needy  families  and  indi- 
viduals. Last  year,  through  Hunters 
Sharing  the  Harvest,  more  than  78,000 
pounds  of  venison  was  donated  to 
needy  Pennsylvanians. 

To  participate,  hunters  need  to  take 
a deer  to  a participating  meat  proces- 
sor and  specify  how  much  of  the  veni- 
son — from  an  entire  deer  to  several 
pounds  — that  is  to  be  donated  to 
HSH.  Hunters  donating  an  entire  deer 
are  asked  to  make  a $15  tax-deduct- 
ible co-pay,  and  HSH  will  cover  the 
remaining  processing  fees.  However, 
hunters  may  cover  the  entire  process- 


ing costs,  which  are  tax  deductible  as 
well. 

Financial  assistance  to  offset  pro- 
cessing costs  has  also  increased,  includ- 
ing a $7,500  contribution  from  the 
Game  Commission.  Pennsylvania 
hunters,  other  individuals  and  business 
partners  continue  to  generously  sup- 
port HSH  with  tax-deductible  contri- 
butions. Last  year  nearly  $2,000  was 
contributed  to  the  “Give  A Buck  For 
The  Pot”  donation  collection  cam- 
paign. (See  page  107  of  the  2004-05 
Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations.) 

To  find  a participating  processor 
near  you  call,  toll-free,  866-474-2 141, 
and  for  more  on  HSH  visit 
www.sharedeer.org,  or  the  Game 
Commission’s  wehsite,  www. 
pgc.state.pa.us,  and  click  on  “Hunters 
& Trappers”  and  select  “Hunters  Shar- 
ing the  Harvest.” 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Maine 

Hunters  took  30,313  deer  in  2003  — down  from  the  38,153  taken  in  2002, 
which  was  the  highest  kill  since  1968.  Last  fall's  rainy,  warm  and  windy 
November  was  a major  factor  in  the  decrease.  In  2003,  archery  hunters 
took  2,464  deer;  827  were  taken  on  the  youth  hunting  day;  25,663  were 
taken  during  the  regular  firearms  season;  and  1,359  during  the  muzzleloader 
season.  Antlered  bucks  made  up  53  percent  of  the  2003  harvest,  but  was 
the  lowest  buck  kill  in  a decade.  Of  the  16,185  antlered  bucks  taken  last 
year,  43  percent  were  Vji  years  old,  while  19  percent  were  4V2-15V2.  The 
post  hunt  deer  population  in  2003  was  estimated  at  230,000  or  7.9  deer 
per  square  mile. 


South  Dakota 

Hunters  harvested  a record  number  of  deer 
in  2003  — approximately  58,000 
whitetails  and  12,000  mule  deer  — a 51 
percent  success  rate. 


Connecticut 

Approximately  13,000  deer  were 
taken  by  hunters  in  2003,  which  is  a 
6 percent  increase  from  2002. 


Chronic  Wasting  Disease 

New  research  supports  the  theory  that  indirect  transmission,  in  addition  to  direct 
interactions  between  infected  animals,  of  CWD  is  possible  in  mule  deer.  A team  of 
researchers  has  reported  that  CWD  can  he  transmitted  through  environments 
contaminated  hy  whole  carcasses  or  excrement  of  animals  infected  with  the  pathogen 
that  causes  CWD. 

Minnesota 

Using  a $15,000  grant  from  the 
National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  ran  public  service 
announcements  on  every  radio 
station  in  the  state  during  the  two 
weeks  prior  to  deer  season  and 
increased  license  sales  two  percent 
from  the  prior  year. 

New  York 

Hunters  took  slightly  more  than  253,000  whitetails  in  2003,  including  more 
than  107,000  antlered  and  146,000  antlerless  deer.  Steuben  County  was 
tops  in  harvest  last  year  with  17,768,  including  6,242  antlered  deer. 
Rounding  out  the  top  five  counties  were  Cattaraugus,  15,606;  Allegany, 
14,680;  Chautauqua,  10,628;  and  St.  Lawrence,  9,070. 


Missouri 

Firearms  hunters  took  a record  254,367 
deer  in  2003.  Hunters  got  208,940  deer 
during  the  1 Hday  November  portion  of  the 
season;  blackpowder  hunters  11,131  during 
the  lO'day  muzzleloader  portion;  modern 
gun  hunters  25,151  during  the  9-day 
antlerless-only  portion;  youngsters  9,054 
deer  during  a 2-day  youth  hunt;  and  91  deer 
were  taken  during  a 2-day  urban  hunt. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


And  just  how  much  of  Penns  Woods 
have  you  touched! 

Touching  is  Believing 


A RE  YOU  A TREE  HUGGER?  Sure  you 
xVare!  You  are  a tree  hugger  if  you 
have  climhed  with  a portable  stand  and  put 
your  arms  around  the  trunk  to  secure  your 
safety  belt.  What  did  the  tree  feel  like  ? Hard, 
you  might  say,  and  rough.  But  what  kind  of 
rough?  Brittle  and  flaky,  like  the  chips  that 
rub  off  some  pines  and  cherries?  Ridged  like 
an  oak  or  old  maple?  Or  smooth  like  beech? 

How  hard  does  a tree  feel? Not  as  hard  as 
a rock,  of  course.  Gertainly  you  have  felt  a 
rock,  but  which  rock?  Is  sandstone  that 
crumbles  into  its  component  particles  of 
gritty  quartz  as  hard  as  smooth  slabs  of  slate? 

Just  how  much  of  Penn’s  Woods  have 
you  touched? 

1 am  a very  visual  person.  1 tend  to  no- 
tice  colors  and  patterns  more  than  a lot  of 
people.  I believe  this  is  inherited;  an  “artsy” 
vein  runs  through  my  family.  This  has  made 
me  a good  blood  trail  follower,  able  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  red  of  fresh  or  dried  deer  blood 
from  the  reds  of  maple,  dogwood  and  black- 
berry leaves  when  I’m  tracking  an  arrow  hit. 

I can  also  hear  quite  well.  I easily  be- 
come aware  of  the  thin,  high-pitched 
squeaks  of  shrews.  I am  good  at  pinpointing 
their  location  by  listening.  I watch  where 
the  sounds  are  coming  from  and  see  them 
frequently  when  they  poke  their  sharp  little 
noses  out  of  the  leaves.  I can  tell  accurately 
a gobbler’s  position,  and  I can  hear  a 
squirrel’s  toenails  skittering  down  the  tree 


in  time  to  get  ready  for  the  shot. 

I suppose  my  sense  of  smell  is  as  good  as 
anyone  else’s,  which,  for  humans,  is  pretty 
had  compared  to  most  animals.  Yet  I enjoy 
damp  fall  mornings  when  the  earth  beneath 
my  feet  smells  like  harvest  wine,  full  of 
subtle  spice  scents,  all  clove  and  cinnamon 
and  fermenting  grape,  or  their  wild  equiva- 
lents. I have  scented  the  thick  animal  smell 
of  bear  and  deer  that  had  recently  jumped 
from  their  beds,  and  the  not-quite-skunk, 
sweet  rankness  of  fox. 

Only  Safe  and  Worth  Tasting 

When  it  comes  to  tasting  of  outdoor 
things  I restrict  myself  to  only  those  items  I 
know  won’t  kill  me  and  that  are  worth  tast- 
ing. Like  chewing  wintergreen  leaves  or 
fresh  spearmint  or  peppermint  when  I find 
them.  I like  the  soda-pop  flavor  of  birch 
twigs  and  sassafras  and  the  peppery  taste  of 
watercress  from  a mountain  spring.  I once 
licked  an  icicle  I thought  was  from  a sugar 
maple.  The  tree  was  something  else,  so  I 
stopped  experimenting. 

Touch  is  the  nearly  forgotten  sense.  Per- 
haps it  is  a casualty  of  our  insulated  modern 
life,  or  maybe  we’ve  become  too  prudish  to 
embrace  the  world,  too  embarrassed  to  hug 
a tree.  I think  we  pay  so  much  attention  to 
our  other  senses  that  we  forget  to  feel. 

The  sense  of  touch  isn’t  as  important  to 
our  game-taking  success  as  sight,  hearing 
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anel  smell,  in  that  order.  Those  can  directly 
alert  us  to  game.  Taste  comes  in  afterward, 
when  we  decide  the  venison  stew  could  use 
a little  more  salt.  Touch  is  usually  noticed 
only  when  it  brings  us  pleasure  or  pain. 

That  could  be  the  trouble.  When  we’re 
outdoors,  we  notice  the  sense  of  touch 
mostly  when  we  experience  discomfort.  We 
acknowledge  the  roughness  of  tree  hark 
only  when  it  scrapes  our  skin  and  our  pain 
sensors  kick  in.  We  feel  the  burning  itch  of 
poison  ivy  because  we  touched  the  leaf,  so 
we  refrain  from  touching  any  leaf,  and  we 
miss  a lot. 

I was  walking  a path  on  the  way  to  watch 
tor  deer  in  a field  this  summer  and  saw  the 
moriaing  dew  still  on  the  jewelweed.  That’s 
a pretty  picture,  1 thought,  but  what  does  it 
feel  like.^  I knew  that  jewelweed  wouldn’t 
sting  or  scratch  me,  so  1 let  my  hands  trail  in 
the  plants  as  1 walked  by.  I found  that  jew- 
elweed  leaves  are  soft  and  light,  the  linger' 
ing  dew  cool  and  refreshing,  hut  1 expected 


Bob  Steiner 


that.  I was  surprised  by  what  else  happened 
when  I let  my  hands  dangle  in  those  leaves. 
I had  a great  sense  of  being  there.  I was  more 
than  a watcher. 

1 thought  about  a hike  I took  earlier  this 
year,  high  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  east- 
ern  Washington.  The  trail  angled  up  to  a 
high  country  lake  that  reflected  the  rocky 
peak  above,  a perfect  picture  postcard.  The 
trail  continued  climbing,  and  at  one  point 
I could  look  down  into  the  blue-green  pool 
I had  passed.  Other  mountains  now  framed 
the  scene,  another  picture  postcard.  I got  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  turned  to  look 
at  what  was  on  the  other  side,  more  snow- 
capped mouiatains  and  wildflower-studded 
meadows,  more  picture  postcards. 

I had  seen  such  scenes  on  TV  and  in  the 
movies,  and  in  paiiatings  and  photographs. 
Was  it  real  this  time  or  just  another  imita- 
tion? I needed  something  to  show  me  I was 
truly  there. 

That’s  when  1 reached  down  and  picked 
up  a handful  of  snow  from  the  lingering 
snow  bank  I was  crossing.  1 worked  the  snow 
back  and  forth  in  my  hare  hands,  compress- 
ing it,  feeling  the  hard-edged  particles  as  it 
packed  down,  the  cold  making  my  palms 
tingle  and  icy  water  dribbling  through  my 
fingers.  Then  1 threw  the  snowball  at  my 
hiking  buddy  (missed  him).  I made  the  snow- 
ball not  just  as  a hit  of  fun,  but  to  feel  that  I 
wasn’t  looking  at  a page  from  a scenic  cal- 
endar. 1 kiaew  I was  really  there  amoiag  the 
mountains  because  I had  touched  and  felt, 
not  just  seen. 

1 believe  I answer  that  same  need  to  reas- 
sure myself  that  I’m  in  the  moment  when  I 
first  get  my  hands  on  a deer  that  I have  shot. 
Until  then  I could  be  watching  a Saturday 
morning  sports  charmel  show.  Until  then 
my  interactiora  with  the  deer  was  at  arm’s 
length  and  beyond. 

IS  IT  REAL  or  is  it  just  a picture  in  a 
magazine?  We  see  the  deer  at  a distance, 
but  only  when  we  feel  the  sleekness  of  its 
coat  after  the  successful  shot  do  we  truly 
know  it's  there  with  us.  Touching  is 
believing. 
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I become  alerted  to  the  deer’s  presence 
by  hearing  its  footsteps  in  the  leaves  or  see- 
ing its  motion.  I watch  it  as  I raise  the  gun 
and  peer  into  the  scope.  Through  the 
lenses  the  scene  becomes  more  unreal, 
even  as  it  becomes  more  functional. 

Crosshairs  now  lie  between  me  and  the 
deer,  artificial  hut  useful. 

They  center  on  the  deer’s 
body.  I move  them  slightly, 
just  so,  and  touch  the  trig- 
ger. The  scope  settles  into 
my  sight  again  an  instant 
after  the  shot,  and  I see  the 
body  crumple  or  the  deer 
hunch  and  run,  nosed  to- 
ward the  ground.  I work 
the  action  to  put  an  insur- 
ance round  into  the  cham- 
ber. 1 watch  the  downed 
deer,  but  it  doesn’t  move. 

I walk  over  cautiously,  touch 
the  barrel  to  the  open  eye,  and  see  no  blink. 
I set  the  gun  aside  and  kneel  beside  the 
deer.  I take  off  my  gloves.  I touch  the  deer. 
What  had  been  an  image  before,  existing 
to  my  mind,  but  not  to  my  body,  becomes 
truly  real,  really  true.  My  hands  tell  me  so. 
I stroke  the  deer’s  slick  coat,  feeling  how 
cool  the  surface  is.  Then  I plunge  my  fin- 
gers into  the  hair,  and  animal  heat  rises 
beneath  my  palms. 

If  it’s  a buck,  I grasp  the  antlers,  aware 
of  the  smoothness  of  the  hone  where  the 


deer  rubbed  the  points  and  beams.  1 ex- 
plore the  textured  nubs  at  the  antler  bases. 
Peering  through  the  scope  1 knew  the  buck 
was  legal,  but  I wasn’t  completely  happy 
until  I had  the  rack  in  my  hands.  1 don’t 
think  this  is  an  unusual  instinct.  l’\’e  never 
seen  a buck  hunter  who  didn’t  grasp  the 
antlers  and  lilt  the  head  of  his 
trophy. 

Is  paying  attention  to  the 
sense  of  touch  just  for  mak- 
ing better  hunting  memo- 
ries? Or  does  it  have  a prac- 
tical side?  Consider  fine- 
tuning  the  sense  of  touch  on 
the  trigger,  becoming  more 
aware  of  just  how  much 

I ■' 

gentle  squeeze  is  needed  be- 
fore the  shot  is  away.  Pay 
attention  to  the  feel  of  un- 
even ground  beneath  your 
boots,  so  you  can  adjust  your  bal- 
ance and  stride  quietly.  What  do  shotgun 
shells  or  ritle  cartridges  feel  like  in  your 
pocket,  so  you  can  grasp  them  quickly 
rather  than  anything  else  that’s  there? 

When  you  reach  into  your  possibles  bag, 
can  you  tell  which  powder  charger  you’ve 
touched  or  whether  you  have  hold  of  the 
box  of  balls  or  the  patches,  so  you  get  the 
right  item  to  hand  for  reloading  and  can 
still  watch  the  game?  This  sport  is  a lot 
about  what  you  see,  hut  the  eyes  don’t  have 
It  all.  □ 


What  had  been 
an  image  before , 
existing  to  my 
mind,  but  not  to 
my  body,  be- 
comes truly  real, 
really  true.  My 
hands  tell  me  so. 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Shooter's  Bible,  Stoeger  Publishing  Company,  1 7603  Indian  Head  Highway,  Suite  200, 
Accokeek,  MD  20607-2501,  www.stoegerbooks.com,  576  pp.,  softcover,  $24.95. 
Published  annually  for  more  than  75  years,  the  Shooter's  Bible  is  the  most  complete 
reference  guide  for  new  products,  specifications  and  up-to-date  prices  on  thousands  of 
firearms  and  related  equipment.  This  book  is  a must  for  anyone  interested  in  firearms  and 
the  shooting  sports. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bionta 


Meadow  voles , in  addition  to  providing  food  for 
many  predatory  birds  and  mammals,  also  have  an 
impact  on  the  regeneration  of  forests. 


Little  Loggers 


1AST  WINTER  I spent  more  time  watch- 
ing  meadow  voles  beneath  our 
feeders  than  I did  birds.  The  heavy  snow- 
fall in  early  December  provided  perfect 
cover  for  them,  and  when  most  of  it 
melted  later  in  the  month,  the  voles’  run- 
ways were  easy  to  see.  Several  voles  had 
nests  near  our  feeders,  and  often  their 
dark  gray  heads  poked  out  of  the  nests 
to  grab  a seed  or  two. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I sat  at  our 
window  watching  birds  while  listening  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  radio  broadcast, 
hut  I ended  up  being  more  interested  in 
meadow  voles.  On  that  day,  they  ven- 
tured farther  from  their  nests  along  their 
open  runways  to  eat  birdseed,  and  I of- 
ten mistook  them  for  dark-eyed  j uncos 
until  they  moved.  By  finding  and  then 
focusing  my  binoculars  on  a nest  en- 
trance, I was  able  to  get  excellent  views 
of  the  plump,  heady-eyed  mammals  sit- 
ting there,  running  along  their  runways, 
or  feeding  with  gray  squirrels,  j uncos  and 
mourning  doves.  The  squirrels  chased  the 
birds  and  each  other,  hut  didn’t  seem  to 
see  the  voles.  Maybe  that’s  because  those 
nervous  little  engines  of  energy  move 
incredibly  fast.  Once  I saw  two,  one  right 
after  the  other,  dive  into  a nest  entrance. 

Well  into  January  I continued  my  vole 
watching.  There  were  probably  more 


than  two,  but  only  a couple  were  out  at  the 
same  time.  They  would  pick  up  a seed  with 
their  front  paws  and,  sitting  on  their  hack 
haunches,  eat  it  just  like  a squirrel  (they 
are,  after  all,  both  members  of  the  order 
Rodentia).  The  voles  — along  with  the  tree 
sparrows,  song  sparrows  and  j uncos  — used 
our  discarded  Christmas  tree  as  cover  when 
they  ventured  out  to  nibble  dried  and  still 
green  grasses  on  the  periphery  of  the  feeder 
area.  Juncos  startled  them  whenever  they 
flew  in  or  foraged  near  their  nest  entrances, 
and  the  voles  always  darted  back  into  their 
nests.  But  they  also  paid  attention  to  the 
birds’  frequent  alarms,  and  when  the  birds 
flew  up  in  a panic,  the  voles  dashed  for 
cover. 

I had  a good  month  of  vole  watching 
until  snow  and  ice  once  again  sealed  them 
from  the  outside  world,  an  ideal  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  voles  were  concerned, 
because  they  were  safe  from  many  of 
their  enemies,  especially  avian  predators 
such  as  hawks,  owls,  blue  jays  and  crows. 
Even  many  of  their  larger  enemies  — 
foxes,  opossums,  skunks,  and  feral  house 
cats  — would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
break  through  the  thick  ice  layer  that 
covered  the  foot  of  snow  on  our  moun- 
tain during  much  of  Eehruary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  voles  lived  in 
their  surface  runways  beneath  the  snow. 
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where  another  major  predator  — weasels  — 
could  have  chased  them  down,  or  in  their 
5'  to  8'inch  globular  nests  of  grasses,  where 
they  huddled  together  to  conserve  energy 
during  the  coldest  days  of  winter.  Most  of- 
ten, such  groups  consist  of  juveniles  staying 
with  their  mothers,  although  occasionally 
one  or  two  adult  males  may  join  them.  They 
also  ate  the  roots,  tubers,  leaves,  seeds,  fruits 
and  grasses  they  had  previously  cached 
above  and  below  ground  in  preparation  for 
winter. 

In  late  February,  two  50-degree  days 
quickly  melted  the  icy  snow  cover,  and  once 
again  the  meadow  voles  were  visible  be- 
low the  feeders  as  they  ran  along  their  open 
runways.  Even  more  amazing  were  the  im- 
mense number  of  vole  runways  that  mean- 
dered through  the  dried  grasses  of  First  Field. 
The  trails  were  like  the  mazes  in  children’s 
magazines  and  activity  books.  These 
patches  of  torn  up,  matted  grasses  that 
scrolled  themselves  across  the  landscape  had 
been  painstakingly  constructed  by  the  voles’ 
sharp  teeth,  as  they  snipped  off  any  green 
sprout  that  surfaced.  Slightly  wider  than  a 
garden  hose,  their  previous  under-the-snow 
passageways  were  now  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light and  the  eyes  of  predators.  Their  many 
domed,  grassy  nests  were  also  open  to  the 
outside  world. 

Vole  runways  did  not  cover  all  of  First 
Field,  though.  Voles  particularly  like  the 
thick  cover  of  bluegrass,  and  First  Field 
still  harbors  pockets  of  it  that  were  planted 
decades  ago,  so  that  was  where  many  of 
the  nests  and  runways  were  concen- 
trated. Voles  also  like  moist  areas  of 
dense  vegetation,  made  up  primarily  of 
grasses  and  sedges.  Both  the  lower  por- 
tion of  what  was  once  our  lawn  (a  former 
wetland)  and  a 3-acre  wetland  at  the 
bottom  of  First  Field  above  the  stream, 
were  crisscrossed  hy  vole  runways. 

Along  the  runways,  occa- 
sional piles  of  little, 
brownish-green  pellets 
marked  the  voles’  com- 
munal latrines. 


By  late  March  the  meadow  voles  had 
begun  breeding,  as  the  males  competed  tor 
the  attention  of  females.  After  a gestation 
period  of  2 1 days,  a female  has  her  first  of 
eight  or  nine  litters  in  a season.  Fitters  range 
in  size  from  one  to  11,  with  an  average,  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  five  to  seven.  The  female 
is  bred  almost  immediately  after  hearing  a 
litter,  and  has  a mere  three  weeks  to  tend 
her  young,  which  are  bom  blind,  pink,  hair- 
less and  helpless,  before  she  has  another  lit- 
ter. 

At  one  week  the  young  are  already  cov- 
ered with  fur  and  their  eyes  are  open.  At 
two  weeks  they  are  weaned,  and  the  fol- 
lowing week  they  are  on  their  own.  The 
females  of  a litter  can  breed  at  four  weeks 
of  age  and  the  males  at  five.  All  this  breed- 
ing makes  the  meadow  vole  the  most  pro- 
lific mammal  in  Pennsylvania.  Without  a 
wide  variety  of  predators  they  would 
quickly  overrun  their  habitat,  especially 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  when  their  num- 
bers are  high.  Back  in  1924,  one  captive 
female  observer!  by  Vernon  Bailey,  a mam- 
malogist  for  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey,  pro- 
duced 1 7 litters,  and  a female  from  her  first 
litter  had  13  litters  that  same  year. 

The  meadow  vole,  whose  scientific 
name  in  1815  was  Mus  pennsylvanica 
(Pennsylvania  mouse)  for  its  type  local- 
ity in  meadows  below  Philadelphia,  is 
now  Microtus  pennsylvanicus  or  Pennsyl- 
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vania  small  ear,  referring  to  the  vole’s  tiny 
ears.  Also  popularly  known  as  the  field  or 
meadow  mouse,  it  is  no  friend  of  the  white- 
footed  mouse  of  field  and  forest.  When  vole 
numbers  are  high,  mouse  numbers  are  low, 
which  may  explain  why  we  had  no  mice  in 
our  old  farmhouse  last  year.  Researchers 
aren’t  sure  how  the  voles  keep  mice  out, 
hut  they  suspect  that  the  much  larger  and 
more  pugnacious  voles  may  attack  and 
chase  any  mice  they  find.  Certainly,  1 tre- 
quently  observed  the  voles  chasing  each 
other  from  the  birdseed. 

Both  mice  and  voles  are  a necessary  part 
of  the  food  chain,  supplying  endless  meals 
for  larger  predators.  But  do  they  serve  other 
purposes  in  the  natural  world?  Ecologist 
Richard  S.  Ostfeld  and  his  associates  at  the 
Institute  of  Ecosystem  Studies  in  Millbrook, 
New  York,  have  been  studying  the  effects 
mice  and  voles  have  on  tree  regeneration 
in  old  fields.  He  built  nine,  1/3-acre  enclo- 
sures in  old  fields  and  filled  them  with  high 
(400),  medium  ( 175)  or  low  (80)  densities 
of  voles  per  two  and  a half  acres. 

In  each  enclosure,  he  planted  tree 
seedlings  of  species  that  colonize  old 
fields  in  the  eastern  U.S.  and  discovered 
that  the  high-density  voles  killed  95  per- 
cent of  the  seedlings;  the  medium-den- 
sity, 80  percent;  and  the  low-density,  65 
percent.  They  showed  a definite  prefer- 
ence for  red  maple,  white  ash  and  the  in- 
vasive and  disliked  white  pine  and  red  oak. 


Even  those  seedlings  that  they  didn’t  eat, 
they  clipped  off  near  ground,  leaving  dis- 
tinctive, diagonally  cut  stumps.  Eor  some 
reason,  which  scientists  haven’t  figured  out, 
voles  like  to  keep  their  homeland  free  of 
tree  seedlings.  A separate  study  of  white- 
footed mice  found  that  they  ate  only  tree 
seeds.  Between  the  mice  and  voles,  estab- 
lishing a forest  in  an  old  field  seemed  nearly 
impossible. 

The  next  enclosures  Ostfeld  built  were 
at  the  boundary  between  forest  and  field, 
because  trees  usually  invade  old  fields  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  He  left  the  forest 
end  of  the  enclosures  open,  figuring  that 
the  voles  would  stay  in  the  field  and  that 
mice  would  move  between  field  and  for- 
est. Again  he  established  the  same  den- 
sities of  voles  as  the  previous  set  of  en- 
closures, and  again  they  ate  the  same 
kind  and  number  of  tree  seedlings.  The 
mice  turned  up  their  noses  at  those  spe- 
cies and,  instead,  ate  the  seeds  of  red  oaks 
and  white  pines. 

Over  the  years,  Ostfeld  found  that  few 
tree  seedlings  of  any  species  survived  if 
vole  numbers  were  high  and  mice  num- 
bers low,  hut  many  tree  seedlings  thrived 
if  mice  numbers  were  high  and  vole  num- 
bers low.  As  an  ecologist,  Ostfeld  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  influence  of  the  “little  log- 
gers,” as  he  calls  voles,  on  the  natural 
world.  “These  rodents  . . . play  a strong 
role  in  preserving  attractive  vistas  and 
maintaining  the  open  habitats  favored  by 
other  wildlife  such  as  deer,  turkeys,  wood- 
cock and  bluebirds,”  he  wrote  in  Natu- 
ral History  magazine.  “And  meadow 
voles,  hy  excluding  white- 
footed mice  from  some  habi- 
tats, may  reduce  the  risk 
of  Lyme  disease,  which 
is  carried  by  ticks 
that  feed  off  (and 
are  infected  by) 
these  mice.” 

Could  that  be 
why  we  have  not,  so 
far,  seen  a tick  on 
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our  mountain?  Or  why  no  tree  seedlings 
have  invaded  the  wetter  portions  of  our 
field  in  the  32  years  we  have  lived  here? 

Everything  is,  indeed,  connected  to  ev- 
erything else,  as  more  than  one  ecologist 
has  observ'ed,  and  unraveling  those  connec- 
tions remains  a daunting  task  even  for  sci- 
entists. Our  fields,  after  all,  are  not  the  fields 
that  Ostfeld  studied,  and  our  voles  and  mice 
may  prefer  and  dislike  different  tree  spe- 


cies. 

The  complexities  of  the  natural  world 
continue  to  fascinate  me  and  1 have  Never 
Enough  of  Nature  as  the  late,  great  scientist 
Lawrence  Kilham  entitled  one  ot  his  hooks. 
Who  would  have  suspected  that  meadow 
voles,  in  addition  to  providing  food  for 
many  predator^'  birds  and  mammals,  could 
not  only  control  mice  numbers  but  the  re- 
generation of  forests  ? □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Fun  With  Deer 


Unscramble  the  words  pertaining  to  deer,  and  then  copy  the  letters  correspond- 
ing to  the  numbers  below  to  name  three  North  American  cervids. 

Pennsylvania’s  deer  species:  GAINIVRI  THATWIELI 


12  10  8 

Split-hooved:  DRIVCE 

9 

Male  deer:  KUBC 

13  15 

Eour-chambered  stomach:  TUNNAIRM 


4 

Partial  albino:  DELPIBA  or  ACCOIL 

or 

1 5 

Soft  hairs  containing  blood  vessels:  LEEVVT 

2 

Largest  subspecies:  THENNORR  OLAWNODD 


14 

Smallest  subspecies:  DRIFOLA  KYE  REDE 


11  3 

Height  at  which  deer  feed  in  woodlands:  SOBRWE  EILN 


6 7 

North  American  cervids: 
~riT~’  ~5  6~7 

V 


9 10  11  12  13  14  15 


answers  on  p.  62 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


Santas  checkin  his  list  this  month  and,  if 
you  re  not  already  on  it,  here  are  some  ideas 
for  the  jolly  old  elf. 

Gift  Suggestions 
for  the  Archer 


IF  YOU  are  buying  a gift  for  an  archer 
(or  yourself)  this  holiday  season,  there 
is  good  news  and  had  news.  The  good  news 
is  that  there  are  many  fine  products  from 
which  to  choose,  but  the  had  news  is  that 
there  are  so  many  great  products  that  it’s 
hard  to  choose.  Because  archery  has  he- 
come  so  specialized,  it’s  almost  impossible 
to  purchase  a gift  for  an  archer  without 
knowing  some  specifics  about  the  equip- 
ment  they  are  now  using  and  what  acces- 
soties  are  compatible  with  their  existing 
gear.  If  you’re  making  a purchase  for  your- 
self, it’s  important  to  research  the  avail- 
able products  to  determine  which  ones  best 
suit  your  needs. 

This  month  I’d  like  to  make  you  aware 
of  some  new  products  that  every  archer  can 
use  regardless  ot  the  equipment  they  own, 
and  then  offer  some  tips  on  selecting  a 
crossbow,  which  is  growing  in  popularity. 

Targets 

First  on  my  list  is  a target.  For  general 
all-around  use  you  can  choose  between 
foam  or  bag  targets.  Berth  are  light  in 
weight,  easily  transported  and  weather  re- 
sistant. Bag  targets  can  he  used  only  with 
practice  tips,  while  foam  targets  will  also 
accommodate  hroadheads.  Both  of  these 
targets  provide  excellent  protection  for 
today’s  expensive  arrows,  even  when  they 


are  shot  from  the  most  powerful  bow.  The 
construction  of  these  targets  also  allows 
arrows  to  be  withdrawn  with  ease,  making 
practice  sessions  much  more  enjoyable. 

Life-size  animal  targets  are  also  popular 
and  are  great  for  realistic  practice.  While 
some  animal  targets  can  be  used  only  with 
practice  tips,  other  models  handle 
hroadheads.  When  buying  a target  that  can 
be  used  for  both,  make  sure  it  has  a replace- 
able core,  which  will  greatly  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  target. 

Foam  and  hag  targets  come  in  a variety 
of  sizes,  and  1 always  suggest  going  with  a 
slightly  larger  size,  with  a 24-inch  square 
target  being  the  minimum  recommended. 
In  addition  to  the  added  safety  margin, 
more  shooters  can  use  the  target  at  one 
time,  and  it  also  allows  different  sections 
of  the  target  to  he  used  at  different  times, 
lengthening  the  target’s  life.  Modern  day 
targets  are  available  in  a style  and  size  to 
fit  a variety  of  needs,  and  they  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  hay  bales  or  stacked  cardboard 
used  in  years  past. 

Spin  Checker 

While  they  go  by  different  names,  such 
as  Arrow  Checker  and  Precision  Spin 
Checker,  they  all  perform  the  same  basic 
job:  checking  the  arrow.  Spin  checkers 
consist  of  two  sets  of  precision  rollers  onto 
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which  you  place  an  arrow  shaft.  Using  your 
fingers  to  spin  the  arrow,  any  irregularities 
can  quickly  be  identified.  Instead  of  spin- 
ning smoothly  an  arrow  with  a slight  bend 
will  hop  and  rattle  on  the  rollers.  Nock  and 
hroadhead  alignment  can  be  instantly 
checked.  In  essence,  with  this  simple  de- 
vice an  archer  can  quickly  determine  and 
correct  any  problems  with  arrows. 

Bow  Vise 

While  today’s  modern  compounds  are 
designed  to  deliver  speed  and  accuracy, 
they  are  not  designed  to  be  held  easily 
when  a sight  or  rest  needs  to  be  installed, 
or  some  maintenance  work  preformed. 
However,  several  innovative  accessory 
manufacturers  solved  this  problem  hy  in- 
troducing the  how  vise.  Several  models  are 
now  available  and  some  go  beyond  simply 
holding  the  bow. 

While  a basic  bow  vise  holds  the  how, 
the  more  advanced  vises  can  be  adjusted 
to  place  the  bow  in  a perfectly  plum  and 
level  position.  With  the  use  of  additional 
accessories,  such  as  a string  leveler,  a sight 
can  be  installed  and  leveled  accurately  “on 
the  bench.”  Nocking  points  can  he  ac- 
curately established  using  the  nock 
levelers,  and  the  vise  assures  that  ^ 
the  bow  is  held  firmly  for  any  other  Jr~ 
maintenance,  such  as  rest  installa- 
tion or  reserving  of  a string.  Bow 
vises  not  only  make  working  on  a 
how  much  easier,  but  they  protect 
the  bow  from  damage  while  doing 
so.  A bow  vise  is  a must  for  any 
do-it-yourself  archer. 

Laser  Tuning  Aid 

With  archery  equipment  going  more 
high-tech  all  the  time,  archers  are  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  their  hows  being  in 
tune  and  adjusted  properly.  While  local 
archery  shops  are  geared  up  to  properly 
tune  a bow,  more  and  more  archers  want 
to  be  able  to  check  and  tune  their  own 
equipment.  A great  new  tool  has  been  de- 
veloped by  EZE-EYE  Archery  Products 


that  now  makes  it  possible  tor  archers  to 
set  up  and  check  their  own  equipment. 
While  everyone  is  basically  familiar  with 
the  laser  and  laser  levels,  EZE-EYE  has 
adapted  the  laser  concept  to  archery  in 
their  new  tool  the  EZE-Center  ETA.  “ETA” 
stands  for  Laser  Tuning  Aid,  and  it’s  not 
only  simple  to  use,  hut  also  allows  the  ar- 
cher to  do  a multitude  of  things. 

The  EZE-EYE  Center  ETA  consists  of 
an  adjustable  laser  light  that  is  mounted 
to  the  how  using  the  sight  mounting  holes. 
(NOTE:  To  use  the  tool  the  sight  must  he 
temporarily  removed.)  Once  installed  the 
laser  is  adjusted  to  point  at  the  nocking 
point  on  the  string.  Next,  with  an  arrow 
in  place,  the  laser  light  is  rotated  to  the 
point  of  the  arrow.  If  the  laser  light  falls  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  center  of  the 
arrow  at  the  point  end,  the  ar- 
row  rest  can  be  adjusted  in 
or  out  to  bring  the  arrow 
into  perfect  center 
shot  alignment, 
a simple 


and  accurate  one  step  process.  The  light 
can  also  he  rotated  to  shine  on  the  string 
peep  and  the  angle  recorded.  In  the  event 
a string  needs  replaced,  or  if  a problem  is 
suspected,  simply  reinstalling  the  laser  light 
allows  the  archer  to  check  the  how’s  cen- 
ter shot,  as  well  as  the  position  of  both  the 
nocking  point  and  the  string  peep.  The 
laser  light  can  also  be  used  to  check  for 
out  of  position  cams  or  detect  a twisted 
limb. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough  the  laser  can 


THIS  SMALL  "arrow  checker"  consists  of  a set  of 
precision  rollers  on  which  the  arrow  is  placed  and 
spun  by  hand.  At  a glance  the  arrow  can  be  checked 
for  nock  and  broadhead  alignment,  as  well  as  shaft 
straightness. 
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BAG  AND  BLOCK  targets  are  light, 
weatherproof  and  will  stop  an  arrow  from 
even  the  most  powerful  bows. 


also  he  used  to  improve  an  archer’s  form. 
Bow  torque  is  the  leading  cause  of  misses, 
and  it’s  often  difficult  to  detect,  especially 
tor  the  inexperienced  archer.  A little  work 
with  the  laser  light  can  help  identify  how 
torque  cjuickly  using  the  following  method. 

Install  the  laser  light  on  the  how,  and 
with  an  arrow  on  the  string  adjust  the  light 
so  the  laser  points  to  the  center  of  the  nock 
where  it  is  placecf  onto  the  string.  Next, 
draw  the  how  to  full  draw.  Glance  down  at 
the  arrow  shaft.  If  no  how  torque  is  present 
the  light  will  he  shining  down  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  shaft  several  inches  behind  the 
rest  at  the  point  where  the  nock  was  when 
the  how  was  at  rest.  If  the  light  is  shining  to 
either  sicfe  of  the  arrow  shaft,  then  the  how 
is  torqued. 

While  difficult  to  describe,  any  move- 
ment in  the  bow  hand  will  make  the  light 
change  position  on  the  arrow  shaft,  indi- 
cating that  the  archer  is  not  applying  pres- 
sure directly  behind  the  center  of  the  how, 
which  can  cause  a miss.  By  practicing  this 
procedure  the  archer  will  quickly  learn  the 
proper  hand  position  and  see  the  result 
without  ever  actually  firing  the  bow.  This 
high  tech  but  easy  to  use  tool  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  anyone  who  wants  to  make 
sure  his  equipment  is  tuned  to  perfection 
and  can  he  reset  exactly  in  the  future  if  re- 
quired. 

Crossbows 

Not  only  is  there  an  increasing  number 


of  hunters  with  physical  limitations  using 
the  crossbow  in  the  regular  archery  season, 
hut  also  hunting  opportunities  allowing  the 
use  of  the  crosshow  for  all  hunters  under 
specific  circumstances  have  been  ex- 
panded. As  a result,  the  demand  for  cross- 
bows is  on  the  rise. 

Unlike  a conventional  compound  bow, 
which  must  he  of  the  correct  size  for  the 
archer’s  draw,  the  crossbow  has  a fixed  draw 
length,  so  if  selecting  one  as  a gift  or  if  choos- 
ing one  for  yourself,  draw  length  is  not  a 
consideration.  For  hunting,  crossbows  to- 
day are  available  in  draw  weight  ranges  from 
150  to  225  pounds.  While  most  people 
think  that  bigger  is  better,  that  is  not  always 
the  case.  A draw  weight  of  150  pounds  is 
more  than  adequate  for  white-tailed  deer. 
While  some  additional  speed  and  energy  is 
developed  hy  hows  of  heavier  weights,  you 
need  to  consider  if  the  added  stress  to  the 
how  that  is  generated  hy  the  additional 
weight  and  the  extra  effort  required  to  cock 
the  bow  is  worth  the  trade  off.  As  far  as 
energy  is  concerned,  the  only  advantage 
that  a how  with  a draw  weight  of  more  than 
150  pounds  has  is  how  far  down  through 
the  woods  the  holt  (arrow)  travels  after  it 
passes  through  a deer. 

Regardless  of  how  weight,  it’s  important 
to  realize  that  a crossbow  is  not  a rifle;  hut 
rather,  simply  a horizontal  how.  The  truth 
is  that  the  trajectory  of  a crosshow  bolt  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  arrow  fired  from  a con- 
ventional compound  how.  Most  crossbow 
manufacturers  recommend  that  the  maxi- 
mum effective  hunting  range  of  a crosshow 
is  40  yards.  Personally,  1 feel  it’s  more  like 
30.  Rememher,  an  effective  hunting  range 
is  defined  by  how  far  a person  can  shoot 
accurately  and  consistently  at  a known 
distance  at  an  unohstructed  stationary  tar- 
get. Effective  hunting  range  is  also  defined 
as  the  range  at  which  a responsible  and 
ethical  hunting  shot  should  be  taken,  al- 
lowing for  all  the  variables  that  can  occur 
when  shooting  at  live  game  in  a natural 
environment.  The  trajectory  and  the  speed 
of  an  arrow  from  a compound  how  or  a bolt 
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from  a crossbow  make  them  both  short  range 
implements  of  30  yards  and  less. 

Several  of  the  more  popular  crossbow 
manufacturers  are  Ten  Point  Crossbow 
Technologies,  Horton,  Barnett  and 
Excalibur.  Of  those,  three  use  a compound 
limb  design,  while  Excalihur  offers  a 
recurve  crosshow.  At  first  glance  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  compound  crosshow  is  the 
logical  choice,  but  there  is  more  to  the 
story. 


cal  statures.  Horton  offers  the  Legend  model 
with  a shimmed  huttplate  that  allows  the 
stock  length  frcim  hutt  to  trigger  to  be  ad- 
justed  for  the  individual  shooter,  while  Ten 
Point  Crosshow  Technologies  tfffers  their 
Elite  Lite,  which  is  IV2  inches  shorter  and 
approximately  six  ounces  lighter  than  their 
regular  Elite  model.  Excalibur  Crossbows 
offers  a Vixen  model  that  is  scaled  down 
overall,  making  it  ideal  for  any  person  with 
a smaller  stature. 


Many  of  today's  crossbow  manufacturers 
offer  crossbows  that  are  designed  to  fit 
varying  physical  statures.  SANDY  KASUN  is 
shown  here  using  Excalibur's  Vixen  model, 
which  is  scaled  down  in  size  and  weight  for 
a smaller  framed  shooter. 

The  compound  bow  design  was  origi- 
nally  conceived  to  allow  the  archer  to  hold 
less  weight  at  full  draw,  making  it  easier  to 
shoot,  hut  because  the  crossbow  locks  at 
full  draw  and  the  archer  doesn’t  hold  any 
weight,  the  compound  limh  design  is  of  no 
great  advantage. 

Compound  crossbows  tend  to  have 
shorter  limhs,  which  offers  a slight  advan- 
tage  in  maneuvering  in  the  woods,  hut  the 
recurve  limh  design  is  normally  much 
lighter  and  has  no  mechanical  parts  that 
can  fail  at  the  wrong  time.  When  making 
a decision  as  to  which  design  to  buy  all  such 
factors  must  he  considered.  As  a guideline, 
I would  recommend  the  bow  that  gets  the 
joh  done  with  the  least  numher  of  parts. 

Several  crossbow  manufacturers  are  also 
addressing  differences  in  shooters’  physi- 


Crossbow Accessories 

When  it  comes  to  buying  accessories  for 
a crosshow,  consider  a scope  made  specifi- 
cally for  a crosshow  of  no  more  than  4x 
with  multiple  crosshairs.  While  the  nor- 
mal hunting  range  for  a crossbow  is  short, 
the  scope  allows  accurate  shot  placement 
as  well  as  gathering  more  light  in  low  light 
conditions.  The  multiple  crosshairs  allows 
the  shooter  to  select  different  yardages 
within  the  scope  without  adjusting  it  after 
the  initial  sight-in. 

Another  excellent  accessory  is  a cock- 
ing aid,  and  two  devices  are  available.  The 
first  and  least  expensive  is  a rope-cocking 
device  that  reduces  the  force  required  to 
draw  any  crosshow  by  50  percent.  Using  a 
rope  cocker,  7 5 pounds  of  force  would  be 
required  to  cock  a 1 50-pound  crosshow. 
The  second  choice  is  a mechanical  cock- 
ing device,  which  is  more  expensive,  hut 
can  reduce  the  force  required  to  cock  any 
crossbow  regardless  of  weight  down  to  less 
than  10  pounds.  While  a rope  cocker  can 
normally  he  used  on  any  crosshow,  the 
mechanical  cocker  must  be  purchased  for 
a specific  manufacturer  of  a crossbow.  De- 
pending upon  the  physical  strength  and 
limitations  of  the  shooter,  either  one  will 
do  the  joh. 

While  I may  not  have  solved  all  of  your 
gift  buying  problems,  1 hope  I’ve  helped 
get  you  off  to  a good  start  with  some  of 
these  suggestions.  Using  these  guidelines. 
I’m  sure  that  your  local  archery  shop  can 
help  you  put  the  right  gift  under  the  tree. 
Good  hunting  and  happy  holidays.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


Black  Powders 

Will  they  all  work  the  same  in  my  flintlock! 


WHEN  THE  EIRST  special  flintlock 
deer  season  was  created  in  1974, 
muzzleloader  hunters  simply  poured  some 
DuPont  black  powder  from  their 
powderhoms  into  their  barrels,  followed  by 
a patched  roundball,  and  went  hunting. 
Although  the  mixture  of  charcoal/sulfur/ 
saltpeter  still  composes  the  basic  formula 
tor  black  powder,  manufacturers  of 
muzzleloading  guns,  as  well  as  the  plants 
that  produce  the  powder,  have  changed  the 
game.  To  he  safe  and  successful  with  your 
rifle,  the  muzzleloader  hunter  today  needs 
to  know  more  about  the  powder  choices 
than  just  how  to  pour  it  down  the  barrel. 

“Eirst  the  powder,  then  the  hall.”  Those 
words  greet  my  eyes  every  time  1 load  my 
muzzleloader.  Carved  into  my  wooden 
loading  box  back  in  ’74,  after  making  a “dry 
hall”  mistake  in  the  middle  of  a timed 
shooting  match,  they  are  good  words  to  live 
by. 

Elintlocks  can  he  accurate,  powerful  and 
dependable  shooting  irons  if  the  hunter 
does  everything  with  consistency  and  care. 
But  make  one  mistake  in  the  loading  pro- 
cess  and  everything  becomes  a frustrating 
exercise.  Such  might  he  the  case  if  a 
shooter  doesn’t  load  the  right  kind  of  pow- 
der, in  the  correct  volume,  and  iia  the 
proper  granulation.  So  let’s  take  a look  at 
black  powders,  from  its  most  primitive  to 
most  technologically  advanced  form. 

What  is  black  powder?  It’s  a simple  mix- 
ture ot  three  components.  The  fuel  for  the 
mixture  is  carbon  black,  and  the  oxidizer 


THE  LOWER  ignition  temperature  of  black 
powder  enables  it  to  go  off  with  just  the 
heat  generated  from  sparks  from  the  flint. 


is  a white  powder,  potassium  nitrate.  The 
binder  that  holds  the  two  together  and  cre- 
ates a rapidly  expanding  gas  when  ignited 
is  yellow  sulfur  flour.  Loosely  mixed  in  a 
moist  environment  the  components  stick 
together  into  a cake.  When  dried  and 
crushed  the  granules  of  black  powder  are 
sifted  through  a screen  to  provide  the  four 
Eg  sizes  available  to  shooters. 

In  past  ceiaturies  much  experimentation 
took  place  to  create  a type  of  carbon  that 
would  ignite  easily  and  burn  consistently. 
Hardwoods  such  as  maple  and  buckthorn 
alder,  as  well  as  other  more  exotic  species 
such  as  eucalyptus,  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets  have  been  used.  They  were  heated  in 
an  oxygeia-deficient  environment  and 
turned  into  charcoal.  The  centuries  old  way 
was  to  ignite  the  wood  and  cover  it  with 
earth.  A more  controlled  temperature 
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method  is  to  use  an  air-restricted  oven. 

While  any  old  hardwood  worked  for 
fueling  an  iron-forge,  any  old  charcoal  is 
not  satisfactory  for  creating  gunpowder  car- 
bon. If  the  carbon  purity  is  too  high,  it  can 
auto-combust.  This  is  not  a good  thing  for  a 
rifleman  wearing  a powderhorn.  If  the  car- 
bon purity  is  too  low,  an  insufficient  burn 
rate  causes  hangfires  and  too  much  fouling. 
Charcoal  carbon  consistency  is  a well- 
guarded  science  among  black  powder 
manufacturers. 

Potassium  nitrate,  also  known  as  salt- 
peter, forms  the  hulk  of  the  black  powder 
mixture.  About  75  percent  of  the  mixture 
is  potassium  nitrate,  because  this  white  salt 
carries  the  oxygen  needed  for  instant  com- 
bustion of  the  charcoal.  Throughout  his- 
tory, potassium  nitrate  has  come  from  many 
different  sources.  Minerals  mined  from  the 
earth,  bird  guano  from  South  America,  and 
even  bam  animal  hedstraw  have  all  had  a 
role  in  creating  a potassium  rich,  salt  oxi- 
dizer for  black  powder.  And  again,  the  qual- 
ity and  purity  of  the  saltpeter  has  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  the  hum  rate 
of  the  black  powder. 

Sulfur  is  a nonmetallic  elemental  com- 
ponent necessary  to  form  the  black  pow- 
der granule.  Making  up  10  percent  of  the 
mixture,  it’s  necessary  to  hold  the  carbon 
and  saltpeter  components  together  so  that 
combustion  is  instantaneous.  Sulfur  comes 
at  a price,  however.  It  melts  at  low  tem- 
perature and  is  the  part  of  the  mixture  that 
smells  like  rotten  eggs  when  the  black  pow- 
der is  fired.  Sulfur  leaves  behind  sticky  sul- 
fates, which  hold  fouling  salts  (such  as  car- 
bon sulfate  and  ammonium  sulfate)  tightly 
against  the  iron  of  the  barrel.  That  is  why 
the  fouling  must  be  flushed  or  dissolved 
from  the  bore.  If  you  don’t  remove  it  right 
away,  the  hygroscopic  (water  absorption/ 
retaining)  nature  of  the  salts  begins  to 
erode  accuracy.  The  sulfur  also  causes  that 
dandy  cloud  of  white  smoke.  Turning  black 
powder  into  white  smoke  wouldn’t  be  the 
same  without  it. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  percent- 


age of  the  three  components  of  black  pow- 
der when  produced  by  different  manufac- 
turers? Yes,  but  the  changes  are  slight.  The 
old  15  percent  carbon,  75  percent  saltpe- 
ter, 10  percent  carbon  formula  for  black 
powder  has  been  around  since  the  days  of 
matchlocks  and  hand  cannons,  but  it  can 
be  tweaked  to  achieve  different  burn  rates. 
The  time  that  it  takes  to  mill  or  “corn”  the 
components  into  black  powder  does  mat- 
ter, however.  Fine  sporting  powders,  those 
that  bum  quickly  with  higher  pressures,  are 
the  result  of  quality  components  that  are 
milled  together  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

According  to  James  Kirkland,  an  im- 
porter of  Swiss  and  Schuetzen  (Schuetzen 
Powder,  LLC.,  7650  US  Hwy.  287,  100, 
Arlington,  TX  76001;  866-809-9704; 

www.schuetzenpowder.com)  brands  of 
black  powder,  “Black  powder  is  not  a 
chemical  explosive,  such  as  nitrocellulose 
(smokeless  powder)  or  nitroglycerin  (dy- 
namite ingredient.)  Black  powder  is  a me- 
chanical explosive,  which  means  no 
chemical  reaction  is  used  to  make  black 
powder.”  Wheel  mills  weighing  up  to  five 
tons  crush  the  charcoal,  sulfur  and  potas- 
sium nitrate  together.  Stripping  away  the 
air  film  that  encapsulates  hydrophobic  (wa- 
ter hating)  particles  of  charcoal  and  sulfur 
permits  a tme  intimate  contact  between  the 
particles.  The  amount  of  time  used  to  mill 
the  powder  is  critical.  If  the  milling  time 
isn’t  long  enough,  the  black  powder  may 
be  cheaper  to  produce,  but  the  results  won’t 
be  satisfactory  for  accuracy.  The  density  of 
the  black  powder  also  affects  the  burn  rate 
and  accuracy. 

Once  the  powder  has  been  milled  suffi- 
ciently, it  next  goes  to  the  granulator  for 
sizing  and  then  the  polishing  drums  (filled 
with  graphite)  to  create  a powder  that  flows 
easily  from  containers  to  powder  measur- 
ers. The  polishing  drums  also  gi\'e  the  par- 
ticles greater  strength,  so  they  don’t  break 
apart  into  dust  when  rattled  around  in 
cans.  Although  the  process  sounds  simple, 
it  is  far  from  it.  By  sticking  to  small  batch 
sizes,  the  potential  variances  in  powder 
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TODAY'S  flintlock  hunter  has  a variety  of  black 
powders  to  choose  from.  It's  important  to  use 
the  same  brand  of  powder  during  deer  season 
that  was  used  during  practice  sessions  in  the 
summer. 


quality  (what  we  know  as  ‘lot  to  lot’  vari- 
ances) are  minimized.  Too  much  water  or 
humidity  in  the  powder  will  keep  it  from 
huming  correctly.  It  the  grains  are  too  dense, 
the  hum  rate  decreases;  not  dense  enough, 
however,  and  the  granules  break  apart,  caus- 
ing velocity  variances  (flyers.)  Too  high  a 
carhon  content  from  the  charcoal  and  the 
powder  hums  too  dirty;  too  little  carhon 
and  the  powder  hums  too  slowly. 

Competitors  who  use  black  powder  in 
their  muzzleloaders  to  achieve  minute-of- 
angle  accuracy,  are  extremely  careful  about 
the  source  of  their  fuels.  They  compare 
rates  of  hum,  volumes  of  fouling,  and  con- 
sistency from  load  to  load.  These  shooters 
are  vocal  about  the  qualities  of  one  brand 
over  the  over. 

Competition  among  manufacturers  has 
led  to  a very  high  quality  of  black  powder 
from  most  of  the  plants,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Pennsylvanians  have  watched 
black  powder  quality  change  over  the 
years,  and  it  seems  that  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing the  best  powders  ever  produced. 

In  1974,  there  was  a sporting  quality 
DuPont  black  powder  available,  as  well  as 
Curtis  & biarvey.  This  is  what  we  used 
during  the  early  days  of  the  flintlock  sea- 
son. Then  the  Moosic,  PA,  manufacturer 
sold  out  to  Gerhardt-Owens  Explosives. 
For  more  than  a decade,  their  rifle  grade  of 
black  powder  (most  of  the  blasting  pow- 


der went  to  mines  and  the  military) 
was  the  only  fuel  available.  All  im- 
portation of  foreign  black  powder 
was  stopped  when  terrorists  began 
using  it  to  blow  up  airplanes.  The 
only  domestic  black  powder  producer 
left  in  this  country  during  the  1980s 
was  GOEX. 

During  the  1990s,  Petro-Explo, 
Inc.  began  the  importation  of  a Bra- 
zilian black  powder.  Trade  named 
“Elephant,”  this  stuff  created  a com- 
petition with  GOEX,  and  experi- 
mentation with  different  sources  of 
charcoal  and  saltpeter  began  leading 
to  a higher  grade  of  black  powder. 
Unfortunately,  a plant  explosion  in  Moosic 
caused  GOEX  to  move  to  Eouisiana  (P.O. 
Box  659,  Doyline,  LA  71023-0659;  318- 
382-9303;  www.goexpowder.com),  and  a 
flood  knocked  Elephant  out  of  production 
in  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  But  then  Europeans 
got  involved  with  KIK  and  Wano  black 
powders.  Even  the  Chinese  Red  Dragon 
(primarily  fireworks  grade)  found  its  way 
into  the  shooting  sports.  Today,  most  gun 
shops  offer  the  big  three:  the  domestic 
GOEX,  the  German  Schuetzen  or  the  pre- 
mium-grade Swiss. 

Swiss  black  powder  is  produced  in 
smaller  quantities,  uses  a different  wood 
and  charcoaling  process  and  takes  longer 
to  mill.  It  also  commands  a higher  price, 
hut  shooters  benefit  from  a faster  burn  rate 
and  1 5 percent  more  energy  per  volume. 
It  has  been  described  as  a true  sporting 
powder,  similar  to  the  kind  available  in  the 
19th  century.  Loading  data  from  the  1800s 
seemed  to  show  lower  volumes  of  powder 
per  caliber  than  what  gun  manufacturers 
recommend  today.  They  must  have  had  a 
different  kind  of  black  powder,  similar  to 
Swiss. 

Deer  hunters  may  not  notice  or  appre- 
ciate the  nuances  built  into  each  brand  of 
powder,  and  most  shooters  simply  buy  what 
is  available  or  is  the  lowest  price.  But,  they 
might  appreciate  the  one  thing  that  all 
black  powders  share  in  common:  low  igni- 
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tion  temperature. 

Black  powder  ignites  at  480  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  This  is  the  lowest  ignition  tern- 
perature  of  all  gunpowders.  It  also  enables 
primitive  firearms  such  as  a flintlock,  with 
its  external  ignition,  to  function.  Iron 
sparks  from  the  flint  and  steel  ignite  prim- 
ing powder,  and  the  flash  of  radiant  heat 
ignites  the  powdertrain  inside  the  touch- 
hole  of  the  bore.  While  this  ignition  tem- 
perature is  easy  to  achieve,  shooters  need 
to  understand  granulation  sizes  so  that 
their  flintlock  fires  every  time. 

Black  powder  granulation  is  sized  ac- 
cording to  an  archaic  system  of  screen  sizes: 
Fg,  FFg,  FFFg  and  FFFFg.  Rather  than 
worry  about  screen  dimensions,  though, 
think  in  terms  of  comparative  size.  Fg 
granulation  black  powder  is  about  the  size 
of  a grain  of  corn  meal.  The  largest  of  the 
muzzleloading  sizes,  it  is  useful  for  larger 
gauge  shotguns,  large  bore  breechloader 
cartridges  and  small  hobby  cannons.  While 
an  8-  or  10-gauge  shotgun  may  be  fed  Fg, 
the  moment  you  drop  down  to  12-gauge 
or  58  caliber,  you  need  to  consider  loading 
size  FFg.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a large 
grain  size  of  black  powder?  In  two  words: 
lower  pressure.  The  reason  for  this  is  burn 
rate. 

Consider  an  oak  log  in  your  fireplace. 
Light  a match  to  one  end  and  it  won’t  bum, 
but  cut  that  log  into  smaller  pieces,  down 
to  kindling,  and  it  will  burn  with  gusto 
from  that  same  match.  Black  powder  gran- 
ule size  works  in  the  same  way,  hut  pres- 
sures rise  significantly  with  the  rate  of  bum. 

FFg  granulation  is  half  the  size  of  Fg 
black  powder.  Roughly  the  size  of  coarse 
black  pepper,  it  is  the  most  recommended 
size  for  black  powder  hunting.  Any  time  a 
large  obstruction,  such  as  a lead  slug  or 
sabotted  bullet  is  loaded  into  a rifle,  it’s 
safer  to  load  FFg  than  the  smaller,  faster 
burning  FFFg  granulation.  FFg  is  recom- 
mended for  rifle  calibers  from  .45  to  .58. 

FFFg  granulation  is  half  the  size  of  FFg 
black  powder.  This  size  hums  faster  than 
the  same  volume  of  FFg  and  with  more 


pressure.  It  also  generates  less  fouling.  It’s 
the  preferred  granulation  for  many  flint- 
lock hunters  who  use  patched  roundballs, 
because  of  its  easier  ignition  characteris- 
tics. And,  FFFg,  often  referred  to  as  triple 
F,  can  double  as  a priming  powder  in  a 
pinch.  Shooters  are  cautioned  not  to  use 
it  where  it’s  not  recommended  by  the 
maunfacturer,  however,  because  it  does 
generate  higher  pressures,  and  in  rifles, 
shotguns  or  pistols  that  are  not  built  to 
withstand  this  hotter  load,  there  is  an  in- 
herent danger.  Most  manufacturers  recom- 
mend triple  F for  calibers  .32  to  .45. 

FFFFg  granulation  is  half  the  size  of 
triple  F.  This  lightweight  dust-size  black 
powder  is  designed  for  one  thing  — flint- 
lock priming.  Flintlocks  need  a priming 
powder  in  the  outside  pan  that  will  easily 
ignite  from  a couple  sparks  dropped  into 
it.  “Four  F”  does  this  quite  nicely  at  480- 
degrees  Fahrenheit  when  the  2,000-de- 
gree iron  sparks  touch  it.  But  FFFFg  has 
a dangerous  side  — the  small 
granulation’s  surface  area  is  huge,  which 
means  it  explodes  faster  and  with  greater 
pressure  than  any  of  the  other  granula- 
tion sizes.  Never  load  four  F in  the  bar- 
rel: It’s  a priming  powder,  period. 

In  1978  a sort  of  revolution  in 
muzzleloading  propellants  took  place.  Dan 
Pawlak  created  a cleaner  burning  “replica” 
black  powder  for  the  Hodgdon  Powder 
Company.  Pyrodex  still  contains  charcoal, 
saltpeter  and  sulfur,  but  the  formulation 
had  been  changed.  Potassium  perchlorate 
and  graphite  were  added,  along  with  a few 
other  trade  secrets,  but  the  bottom  line  was 
that  this  stuff  seemed  to  shoot  like  black 
powder,  but  with  less  gooey  fouling. 

While  competitors  shied  away  from  the 
new  replica  powder,  because  its  variations 
in  pressure  were  not  as  consistent  as  black 
powder,  hunters  loved  it.  Introduced  as  a 
cleaner  burning,  easier  reloading  and 
cleaning  powder,  Pyrodex  was  an  instant 
success,  for  percussion  rifles,  that  is. 
Pyrodex  has  a higher  ignition  temperature 
than  black  powder,  about  260-degrees 
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higher.  Flintlocks  have  trouble  generat- 
ing the  740  degrees  necessary  with  radi- 
ant energy  from  the  priming  powder  on 
the  outside  of  the  lock.  But  the  3, 000- 
degree  burning  gases  from  the  sinoxid 
primer  in  a #11  percussion  cap  was  just 
the  ticket.  So  states  that  used  the  per- 
cussion system  for  their  special  deer  sea- 
sons embraced  the  new  powder.  Pennsyl- 
vanians, who  had  to  use  the  flintlock  sys- 
tem, learned  to  ignore  the  stuff. 

While  Pyrodex  (Hodgdon  Powder 
Company,  P.O.  Box  2932,  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion, KS  66201;  913-362-9455; 

www.hodgdon.com)  became  the  leading 
name  in  replica  powders,  there  were  oth- 
ers who  tried  their  hand.  Golden  Powder, 
Black  Canyon,  Clear  Shot,  Clean  Shot  and 
a few  others  all  tried  to  capture  the  essence 
of  smoky  black  powder,  without  the  foul- 
ing. The  next  real  breakthrough  in 
muzzleloading  propellants  didn’t  take  place 
until  hulk  Pyrodex  became  a solid  pellet. 

The  real  revolution  in  muzzleloader 
hunting  took  place  when  Hodgdon  took 
its  Pyrodex  to  a more  convenient  level  — 
pellets.  With  particles  compressed  into  50- 
caliher  cylindersp,  huntets  no  longer  needed 
to  carry  the  components  for  loading  hulk 
powder.  But  to  overcome  the  higher,  740- 
degree  ignition  temperature  for  this  class  B 
flammable  solid  (black  powder  is  a 480- 
degree  class  A explosive),  a base  of  black 
powder  was  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pel- 
let. To  load  these  pellets  for  optimum  igni- 
tion, the  black  base  of  the  pellet  needs  to 
he  loaded  first  into  the  bore.  Then,  care 
must  he  taken  not  to  crush  the  pellet. 

In-line  muzzleloading  rifles  began  push- 
ing the  velocity  envelope  in  the  1990s. 
One  hundred  grains  didn’t  create  enough 
velocity  for  “magnum  performance."  Three 
pellets,  however,  150  grains  of  Pyrodex, 
could  push  lightweight  bullets  past  the 
2,000  feet  per  second  threshold,  allowing 
muzzleloading  energies  adequate  for  white- 
tails  out  to  200  yards.  But  three  pellets, 
even  with  their  hollow  centers  and  black 
powder  bases,  didn’t  always  hum  with 


consistent  pressures  in  shorter  barrels.  So, 
the  quest  was  on  for  better  percussion 
caps,  and  the  209  shotgun  primer  came 
into  vogue  for  the  ignition  of  in-lines. 

Other  kinds  of  replica  powders  used 
different  formulations.  Caramelized  fruit 
sugar  and  potassium  nitrate  and  differ- 
ent sources  of  charcoaled  hardwoods 
were  experimented  with,  but  black  pow- 
ders and  Pyrodex  remain  popular  because 
of  their  consistent  performance. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  rep- 
lica black  powders  took  place  in  2002  when 
Hodgdon  Powder  introduced  Triple  Seven. 
Citing  better  performance,  hotter  veloci- 
ties per  volume,  and  clean-up  with  ordi- 
nary tap  water,  hunters  took  notice. 

Sulfur  is  the  ingredient  that  creates  the 
aromatic  cloud  of  black  powder.  Some  call 
it  the  essence  of  the  white  smoke  from 
black  powder.  Eliminating  sulfur  from  the 
mixture  in  gunpowder,  however,  also  elimi- 
nates the  gooey  fouling  in  the  bore  after 
each  shot.  Triple  Seven  has  no  sulfur  in  its 
formulation.  Triple  Seven  is  also  a higher 
energy  replica  powder.  To  duplicate  a 
GOEX  or  Schuetzen  black  powder  load, 
with  Triple  Seven  you  must  decrease  the 
powder  charge  by  15  percent.  Failure  to 
do  so  could  lead  to  excessive  pressures  and 
a dangerous  situation.  Triple  Seven  is  avail- 
able in  two  granulations  FFg,  and  FFFg,  and 
is  also  available  in  pellet  form. 

But  can  this  Class  B flammable  solid  he 
used  in  a flintlock?  Hodgdon  won’t  offi- 
cially advertise  its  usefulness  in  primitive 
flintlocks  and  sidehammer  percussions, 
because  of  the  higher  ignition  temperature 
(around  740-degrees  Fahrenheit). 

Remember,  all  muzzleloading  gun  pow- 
ders are  hygroscopic.  Be  sure  that  they  are 
stored  in  a waterproof  container.  The  old 
saying,  “Keep  yer  powder  dry,  yer  nose  to 
the  wind,  and  yer  hack  green”  still  applies. 
As  for  my  pet  rifle.  I’ll  remember  to  load 
(first,  of  course)  a proven  load  of  FFg  and 
then  the  ball  in  a Lehigh  Valley  lubed  .010 
cotton  patch  before  heading  afield  for  deer 
in  Bradford  County.  □ 
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Jim  Romanelli  Mar. 

“Smokin’”  a Gobbler,  Dave  Ehrig  Apr. 

Try  Shooting  “Out  of  the  Box,” 

John  McGonigle  May 

Developing  the  Special  Load, 

Don  Lewis  June 

The  Basics  of  Handgunning, 

Jim  Romanelli  July 

In-Line  Basics,  Dave  Ehrig  Aug. 

Wingshooting  for  the  Ladies, 

John  McGonigle  Sept. 

.19  Calhoon  Badger,  Don  Lewis  Oct. 

The  Almost  Forgotten  Savage, 

Jim  Romanelli  Nov. 

Black  Powders,  Dave  Ehrig  Dec. 

Hunting 

Winter  Time  is  Rabbit  Time, 

Boh  Carter  Jan. 

Hundred  Dollar  Grouse, 

Walter  R.  Hayton  Feh. 
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Memories,  Carl  W.  McCardell  Feb. 

Passing  On  the  Tradition,  Walt  Sarafin  Feb. 
Beyond  the  Tag,  Gregg  Rinkus  Mar. 

My  First  Hunting  Buddy, 

Mary  Lou  Bowser  Mar. 

The  Great  Gobbler  of  Path  Valley 

Archibald  Rutledge  Apr. 

The  Third  Deer,  Bob  Butz  Apr. 

High  Noon  Gobbler,  John  Kasun  Apr. 

Introducing  a Youngster  to  Gobbler 

Hunting,  Richard  Tate  Apr. 

Seeking  Einstein,  Gene  jasper  May 

Seasons  of  Change,  Carol  L.  O’Neil  May 

Rare  Trophy,  Don  Feigert  May 

The  Sentinel,  Kathi  Ponzetti  May 

Gobbler  on  Kentuck,  Timothy  Wolfe  May 

Thanks,  Dad,  C.  Dennis  Ziegler  June 

Hunter  of  the  Year,  Bill  Walsh  June 

Lending  a Helping  Hand,  P.j.  Reilly  June 

Out  to  Lunch,  Gregg  Rinkus  June 

Mr.  Mediocrity’s  Magic  Mountains, 

Joe  Parry  June 

Gaining  Access,  Bill  Hunter  June 

Philly  Area  Squirreling, 

James  J.  Corsetti  Jr.,  Esquire  July 

Truth  or  Consequences,  John  C.  Street  July 
The  Circle,  Jim  Loftredo  July 

Pierogi  Joe,  Eric  L.  Blazavich  July 

Evolution  of  a Deer  Rifle, 

Chuck  Eergus  Aug. 

The  Quiet  Place,  David  W.  Evans  Aug. 

The  Indestructible  Chuck,  Bob  Bell  Aug. 

Still  House  Buck,  Kim  Derek  Pritts  Aug. 

Looking  tor  a Place  to  Hunt?,  Coren 

Jagnow  &.  Gary  J.  San  Julian  Aug. 

Eootsteps,  George  H.  Block  111  Sept. 

A Sleepless  Night’s  Buck, 

Rich  Anderson  Sept. 

Dream  Season,  Rob  Gratson  Sept. 

Hunter  on  Crutches, 

Richard  E.  Walton  Sept. 

Double  Clutch,  C.  Dennis  Ziegler  Oct. 

Squirrel  Haven,  Richard  R.  Riley  Oct. 

The  13th  Cigar,  Arnold  Mosa  Oct. 

Bear  of  a Lifetime,  Jim  Metcalfe 

as  told  to  Boh  Bell  Nov. 


Fun  Game  answers: 

Virginia  whitetail;  cervid;  buck;  rumi- 
nant; piebald;  calico;  velvet;  northern 
woodland;  Florida  Key  deer;  browse 
line. 

Elk,  moose,  caribou. 


Mastering  Mega  Bucks,  Don  Baker  Nov. 
Hunt  Those  Bushel  Baskets, 

Sam  Hossler  Nov. 

Not  Enough  Shells,  Samuel  Rob  Nov. 

A Burst  of  Luck,  Richard  Tate  Nov. 

The  Kid,  Paul  A.  Matthews  Dec. 

Late  Season  Trophy,  Scott  L.  Schaffer  Dec. 
The  Trophy  of  a Lifetime, 

George  E.  Digel  Dec. 

One  For  the  Aged,  David  Hartzell  Dec. 

Carry-Out  Buck,  John  Donoughe  Dec. 

On  Second  Thought,  Chris  Patrick  Dec. 


Furtaking 

Nighttime  Adventure, 


David  Kaprocki  Feb. 

Another  Way,  Don  Powell  Feb. 

A Hunt  to  Remember, 

Vernon  L.  Keefer  July 

The  Fencerow  Fox,  Todd  Strohecker  Aug. 
“Tails”  of  a Southeast  Trapper, 

Vic  Attardo  Oct. 

Miscellaneous 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Art  Show  July 

Get  Out!,  Mary  Wetmore  July 

The  Naturalist’s  Eye,  Marcia  Bonta 

Waxwing  Winter  Jan. 

Shrew  Business  Feb. 

Gooper’s  Hawk  Redux  Mar. 

Saving  Box  Turtles  Apr. 

An  Irish  Spring  May 

Down  the  Allegheny  June 

Firefly  Magic  July 

The  Biodiversity  of  Lake  Pleasant  Aug. 

Hurricane  Isabel  Sept. 

October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather  Oct. 

In  Search  of  Old-Growth  Nov. 

Little  Loggers  Dec. 

Off  the  Wire,  Bob  D’Angelo  All 

Penn’s  Woods  Sketchbook, 

Bob  Sopchick 

Hunter-In-Residence  Jan. 

A Stitch  in  Time  Feb. 

The  Crucible  Mar. 

The  Relay  Apr. 

Last  Light  May 

The  Bog  Man  June 

The  Confluence  July 

The  Kindred  Aug. 

A Blade  So  Bright  Sept. 

The  Great  Gray  Woods  Oct. 

The  Reenactor  Nov. 
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PGC  Staff  Written 

The  Baited  Treestand, 

Mario  L.  Piccirilli  Feb. 

Pennsylvania’s  First  Spring  Gobbler 

Season,  Jerry  Wunz  Mar. 

The  Roadhunters,  Guy  Hansen  Apr. 

Got  Bats?,  Jerry  Hassinger  Apr. 

Spring  Challenge,  Donald  Barker  May 

A Fed  Bear  is  Often  a Dead  Bear, 

Len  Groshek  May 

Road  Trouble,  George  J.  Miller  June 

Broad  Mountain  Bank  Robber, 

Fred  Merluzzi  July 

The  Roadhunters,  Mario  Piccirilli  Aug. 

“Under-the-Net"  Evaluation  of  Antler 
Restrictions,  Eric  Long,  Chris 
Rosenberry,  Bret  Wallingford  Sept. 

Game  Care:  Field-Dressing  to 

Skinning,  Larissa  Rose  Sept. 

Dove  Season  Y2K,  Guy  Hansen  Sept. 

Game  Care:  Butchering  and  Storing, 

Larissa  Rose  Oct. 

The  E-mail,  Doty  A.  McDowell  Oct. 

Where  Does  the  Buck  Stop? 

Eric  Long  &.  Chris  Rosenberry  Oct. 

Trackin’  Cats,  Larissa  Rose  Nov. 

Vengeance  of  the  Bear,  Mike  Doherty  Nov. 

2003-04  Small  Game  &.  Furbearer 

Harvests,  Chris  Rosenberry  Nov. 

Buck  Survival  in  Pennsylvania,  Eric 
Long,  Chris  Rosenberry,  Bret 
Wallingford  Dec. 

Incident  on  Briar  Ridge, 

William  Wasserman  Dec. 

Conservation  Index 

Elk  hunters  have  great  season  Jan. 

Game  Commission  calls  merger 

report  incomplete  Jan. 

Guilty  plea  entered  in  eagle  shooting  Jan. 

PGC  retirees  Jan. 

Preliminary  hear  harvest  third 


best  ever  Feb. 

Klinger  named  Land  Management 

Director  Feb. 

2004-05  seasons  and  hag  limits 

proposed  Mar. 

LMO  Dzemyan  honored  Mar. 

Taxidermy  exam  deadline  March  15  Mar. 

CWD  not  found  in  elk  or  deer  samples  Apr. 
2003  hear  harvest  hits  3,000  Apr. 

Parr  named  Southcentral 

Region  Director  Apr. 

2003- 04  deer  harvest  tops  464,000  May 

Buck  study  sheds  light  on  deer  herd  May 

HTE  Instructor  of  the  Year  Award  May 

Youth  Huntet  Essay  awatd  winners 

recognized  May 

2004- 05  seasons  and  hags  June 

Deer  seasons  remain  unchanged  June 

DM  AP  expanded  June 

Expanded  use  of  crossbows  June 

25-Year  Club  June 

2004-05  doe  license  applications  July 

Elk  license  applications  July 

Youth  pheasant  hunt  planning  guide  July 

Board  approves  creation  of  foundation  Aug. 

Bear  feeding  ban  made  permanent  Aug. 

Orange  requirement  tor  furtakers 

removed  Aug. 

Age  of  female  deer  influences  timing 

ot  breeding  Sept. 

Bald  eagle  increase  continues  Sept. 

Dedicated  deputies  Sept. 

2004-05  waterfowl  seasons  &.  bags  Oct. 

Kiwanis  Lake  wading  birds  Oct. 

State  Game  Lands  tours  Oct. 

PGC  pays  $1.7  million  to  local 

governments  Nov. 

615  bobcat  permits  drawn  for  2004-05  Nov. 

Bear  check  stations  Nov. 

Cable  restraints  given  preliminary 

approval  Dec. 

Board  approves  State  Wildlife  Grant 

program  projects  Dec. 
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Hummers  in  December? 


W’E  THINK  of  hummingbirds  as  one  of  those  symbols  of  nature’s  summer  lushness,  a 
flashing  jewel  of  iridescent  green  and  red,  hovering  on  blurred  wings  before  a 
scarlet  cardinal  flower  or  sipping  from  the  orange  blossoms  of  a jewelweed. 

Which  makes  it  all  the  stranger  that  I was  looking  for  a hummingbird  on  a clear  but 
frigid  December  morning  last  year,  with  my  breath  smoking  in  front  of  my  face  and  the 
surrounding  woods  winter-gray  and  hare.  I’ve  done  this  many  times,  hut  I still  shook  my 
head  in  bemusement  — just  as  a hummingbird  zipped  in  and  took  a drink  from  a feeder 
that  a homeowner  near  Harrisburg  had  rigged  with  a heat  lamp. 

This  was  not,  however,  a ruby-throated  hummingbird  of  the  sort  we  see  across  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  summer.  She  was  a rufous  hummer,  a species  that  breeds  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  northern  Rockies  and  up  into  southern  Alaska,  and  which  usually  winters  in 
central  Mexico.  “Usually”  is  the  operative  word,  though;  in  recent  years,  a surprisingly 
large  and  growing  number  of  western  hummingbirds  have  been  reported  in  the  East,  many 
of  them  in  Pennsylvania.  Most  are  spotted  in  October  or  November,  and  tough  and  cold- 
hardy,  some  of  them  linger  deep  into  the  winter  before  finally  moving  on. 

Because  I’m  one  of  a handful  of  researchers  in  the  region  studying  winter  hummers,  I set 
up  a cage  trap  in  the  gentleman’s  carport,  baited  it  with  the  feeder,  and  in  a few  minutes 
had  caught  the  bird,  which  proved  to  he  an  adult  female.  I banded  her  with  a minute 
numbered  leg  ring,  took  a series  of  measurements  and  photographs,  then  released  her.  She 
steered  clear  of  the  feeder  tor  a while,  hut  we  watched  her  working  an  apple  tree  outside 
the  window,  probing  the  mushy,  frost-bitten  fruit  for  syrupy  juice  and,  probably,  frozen 
insect  larvae  inside. 

No  one  is  sure  why  so  many  rufous  hummingbirds,  along  with  lesser  numbers  of  cal- 
liope, Allen’s  and  other  western  species,  are  showing  up  in  the  East.  Migration  is  a geneti- 
cally coded  instinct,  and  there  are  always  a few  individuals  born  with  had  software,  so  to 
speak;  it  may  he  that  a few  of  these  hummers  always  went  east  instead  of  south,  hut  these 
days,  thanks  to  climate  warming  and  widespread  habitat  change,  the  East  may  just  be  more 
hospitable.  Or  it  may  just  be  that  more  people  are  leaving  up  their  feeders  in  the  fall,  and 
we’re  simply  noticing  what  has  always  been  here. 

We  think  ot  hummers  as  delicate,  hut  the  cold  holds  few  terrors  for  these  tiny,  rugged 
dynamos.  Rufous  hummers  will  actually  drop  into  a deep,  deathlike  torpor  at  night  to 
save  energy,  and  they  are  so  adept  at  drinking  from  old  sapsucker  wells,  and  foraging  for 
tiny  arthropods  (many  of  which  are  active  even  when  the  temperature  is  in  the  20s)  that 
they  often  ignore  feeders  even  when  they’re  provided.  It  seems  likely  that  as  truly  cold 
winter  weather  settles  in,  the  hummers  finally  move  south,  as  the  number  of  these  birds 
builds  in  the  Southeast  through  Eehruary,  before  they  de- 
part again  for  the  breeding  grounds. 

Last  fall  and  early  winter,  I handed  more  than  half  a 
dozen  rufous  hummers  in  the  state,  and  knew  of  that  many 
again  that  I couldn’t  get  to.  Many  of  them  survived  blizzards  and  subzero  cold.  Delicate? 
Hah!  We  should  all  he  so  tough. 
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This  15- X '\0V2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  includes  all  major  holidays  and  plenty  of 
room  for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies 
are  limited;  ^et  yours  today!  Calendars  are  $3.9d,  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from; 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pi0c.6tate.pa.us;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-3459  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  - $2.95 
$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


Holiday  gift  shopping  is  a breeze.  Order  your  Game  News  gift 

aubscriptions  online  by  visiting 

“The  Outdoor  Shop”  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Pennsylvania 

Game  Neive 


One  Year,  $12,  Three  Years,  $34.50; 

Canada  and  other  foreign  countries,  $13  peryear. 


If  you  prefer,  you  may  also  call  T 
6>8>8>-d>6>6>-'\0\9,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  gift  subscription  order  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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